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Preface 

The  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  consultation  on  "Civil  Rights 
Issues  of  Asian  and  Piicifio  Americans:  Myths  and  Realities,"  was  held 
May  8-9.  19^79,  ««  Lisner  Auditorium  00  the  campus  of  the  George 
Washington  University.  Washington.  D.C 

In  plarmjng  the  consultation,  Commission  stgQ[^  conferred  with  a 
wide  variety  of  Asian  and  Facific  American  orgaiii/ations.  Iheir 
advice  and  expertise  were  essential  in  determining^  ihc  fwuf  and 
contents  of  the  consultation,  as  well  as  in  selecting  p^sentors  and 
respondents.  The  Civil  Rights  Comniission  is  indebted  to  the  many 
Asian  and  Pacific  American  ex|>crts  and  activists  who.  contributed  to 
the  planning  of  the  consultation' 

This  was  a  large  consultation— Kith  in  the  number  of  topics  ► 
presented  and  in  the  number  of  |f»rticipants.   BecauSe  of  tune 
constraints,  those  making  forn^  presentations  sum^narized  their 
written  papers.  Those  papers  and  the  transcript  of  the  proceedings  are 

included  in  this  report.  / 

The  consultation  was  under  the  SjKciur Projects  Division  of  the 
Commission's  Office  of  National  Civil  Rights  Issues.  Project  direcW 
-was  Dolores  Bartning;  assistant  project  director  was  Herbt^rt 
Wheeless.  Overall  supervision  was  provided  by  Frederick  B.  Rout^i, 
director  of  special  projects.  Assistant  Staff  Director  for  National  Civil 
Rights  Issues  was  William  T.  White,  Jr. 

The  Commission  acknowledges  with  gratitude  the  contributions  of 
the\  following  staff  members:  James  S.  Arisman,  Violeta  Balyyut, 
Tyrone  Boyd,  Almeda  Bush,  Laura  Chin,  Ki-Taek  Chun,  Patricia 
Ellis,  Charles  pricksen,  Alfonso  Garcia,  David  Grim,  Kenneth 
Jrtarriston,  Barbara  Hulin,  Eric  Jensen,  Juanita  Tahiayo  Lott,  Frank 
Matthews,  Dennette  Petteway,  Betty  Stradford,  Ginger  Williams, 
Celeste  Wiseblood,  and  Royce  Wolfe.  Staff  from  th^  Commission's 
regional.offices  also  participated. 

Final  cfdit  and  review  of  the  consultation  proceedings  was  done  by 
editor  Laura  Chin,  Publications  Management  Division,  'Office  of 
Management.  "\ 

Final  JireparaUon  of  the  document  for  publication  was  tile  responsi- 
bility of  Vivian  M.  Hauser,  Audree  B.  Holton,  Deborah  A.  Harrison, 
.  and  Tanya  D.  Wideman,  supervised  by  Vivian  p^Vashington,  in  the 
Commission's  Publications  Support  Center,  dfTicc  6(Managcment. 
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CIVIL  RIGHTS  ISSUES  OF  ASIAN 
AND  PACIFIC  AMERICANS: 
^         MYTHS  AND  REALITIES 

A  Consultation  Sponsored  by  the  U.S.  Cpmmis-, 
slon  on  Civil  Rights,  Washington,  D.C.,  May  8-9, 

,1 979 

^      ;     ■  -K 

The  U.S.  Commission  on  Cjivil  lights  convened  pursuant  to  notice 
at  8  30  a  m.,  Arthur  S.  FleiBming,  Chairman,  prcsidmg.  Prc8<;nt. 
Arthur  S.  Flemming,  Chairman;  Stephen  Horn,  Vice  Chairman; 
Frankie  M.  FrecAian,  Cgmmissioner;'  Murray  Saltzman,  Commission- 
er; Louis  Nunez,  Staff  Director 


Proceedings  t 


CHAIRMAN  FLEMMING.  TM  ask  the  consultation  to  come  to  order 

very  h*ppy  td  welcome  you  to  this  consultation  being 
conducted  by  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  on  the  Civil 
Rights  Issues  of  Asian  and  Pacific  Americans.  Myths  and  Realities. 

It  seems  .to  me  that  it  is  appropriate  at  the  bpcning  of  this 
consultation  to  read  into  the  record  a  proclamation  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  This  proclamation  read^: 

America's  greatness-its  ideals,  its  system^of  government,  its 
economy,  and  its  pcople-Kierives  from  the  contnbution  of 
S?<S  of  many  ori^s"^  who  come  to  our  land  seeking  human 
Kties  or  economic  opportunity.  Asian  A«"«ncans  have  P^^^^^^^^ 
significant  role  in  the  creation  of  a  dynamic  and  pluralistic 
America,  with  their  enormous  contributions  to  our  science,  arts, 
industry,  government,  and  commerce. 
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Unfortunately,  wc  have  not  always  fully  appreciated  the  talent.s 
and  the  contribution  which  Asian  Anicricans  have  brought  to  the 
Unitctl  States.  Until  recently,  our  immigration  and  naturaliMtion 
hiws  discriminated  against  them.  They  were  also  subjected  to 
discrinunation  in  education,  housing,  and  employment.  And 
during  World  War  II.  pur  Japanese  American-  citizens  were 
treated  with  suspicion  and  fear. 

Yet  Asians  of  diverse  origins— from  China.  Japan.  Korea,  the  ' 
Philippiiies.ynd  Southeast  Asia— continued  to  look  to  America  as 
a  land  of  hope,  opportunity,  and  freedom. 

At  last  their  confidence  in  th^United  States  has  been  justified  We 
have  succeeded  in  removing  the  barriers  to  full  participation  in 
American  life  and  we  welcome  the  newest  Asian  immigrants  to 
our  shore— refugees  from  Indochina,  displaced  by  political  and 
sociiM  upheavals.  Their  successful  integration  into  American 
society  and  their  positive  and  activc-pfiflfeipation  in  our  national 
lite  demonstrates  the  soundness  oTAmerica's  policy  of  continued 
openness  to  peoples  from  Asia  and  the  Pacific. 

The  Nirietv-fifth  Congress  has  requested  the  President  by  House 
Joint  Resolution  1007,  approved  October  5,  1978.  to  designate  the 
seven-day  period  beginning  onMa>\4.  1979.  as  "Asian/Pacific 
American  Heritage  Week."    ,  \ 

No\t'.  therefore.  I.  Jimmy  Carter.  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  declare  the  week  beginning  on  May  4.  1979.  as 
Asian/Pacific  American  Heritage  Week.  I  call  upon  the  peopkof 
the  United  States,  especially  the  educational  cortinwiity.  to 
observe  this  week  with  appropriate  ceremonies  ai^d  activities. 

In  witness  whereof.  I  hereunto  set  my  hand  this  twenty-eighth  of 
March,  in  the  yeaCof  our  Lord,  nineteen  hundred  and  seventy- 
nine,  and  of  the  IndS^uflence  of  the  United  States  of  America  the 
two  hundred  and  third. 

Signed,  Jimmy  Carter. 

You  have  had  the  opportunity  of  examining  the  agenda  that  has 
beert  developed  for  this  consultation.  In  doing  so.  fm  sure  that  you 
have  noted  that  it  is  a  very  full  agenda.  We  appreciat«/the  response 
that  wc  have  received  from  iAyitations  extended  to  persons  to 
participate  in  this  consultation. 

As  the  presiding  Commissioner,  Vm  calling  attention  now* tod  will 
continue  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  thlt  it  will  be  very,  very  necessary 
for  us  to  adhere  rather  strictly  •to  what  is  a— not  a  5-minute  rule  Kfut  a 
10-minute  rule  as  far  as  presentations  are  concerned,  this  is  necessary 
if  all  those  who  have  been  invited  are v||q^WwM\  opportunity  t0 
present  their  points  of  view.  ^^  '^  } 
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Now  back  of  these  prcttcn  tat  ions  in  many  instances,  w.ll  be  pa,>ers 
ai»d.  of  course,  the  full  text  of  the  papers  will  be  made  a  part  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  consultation. 

I'm  going^to  aslc  colleague,  the  Vice  Chairman  of  the 
Commission.  Commissioner  Stfcphen  Horn,  if  he  will  preside  durmg 
ihe  first  part  of 4his  consultation,  which  is  entitled.  "An  Overview. 

Coinniissioner  Horn.  <\ 


I 
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Overview 

Vic«  Chairman  Horn,  rhank  y^>ii  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman, 
j  "Ladies  and  gentlemen,  our  first  scries  of  panelists  will  provide  an 
overview  on  civil  rights  in  the  Asian  and  Pacific  American  community 
and  foous  the  identification  of  issues  for  the  Commission  a.s  well  as 
discuss  the  Federal  exclusionary  ^fclicies  that  have  existed* 

OurTirst  speaker  is  Mr.  Minoru  Yasui,  the  cjiccutivc  director  of  the 
commission  on  community  relations  in  the  city  of  D«?nver.  We're 
delighted  to  welcome  Mr.  Yasui  since  he  has  also  been  an  extremely 
active  member  of  the  Colorado  Advisory  Committee  to  the  United 
States  Commission  on  Civil  Rights. 

Please  proceed.  —  ^ 

-U 

Presentation  of  Minoru  Y«»ul,  Ex«cutiv«  Director,  Commis- 
sion on  Community  RslattOns,  Dsnysr,  Colqrsdo 

Mr.   Yasui.  Thank  you,  Comoiissioner  Horn. 
Members  of  the  Commission,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  so  far  as  the 
Asian  and  Pacific  Americans  are  concerned,  I'd  start  out  by  saying, 
obviously,  I'm  hot  an  expert.  I  am  a  person  of  Japanese  ancestry  , 
coming  frpm  Denver,  Colorado. 

I  would  point  out  that  the  Denver  area  certainly  is  detached  and 
somewhat  isolated  from  the  mainstream  of  Asian  Americans,  which  is 
concentrated  primarily  on  the  west  coast  and  to  a  large  dc|rec,  on  the 
east  coast.  Looking  at  the  populations  of  Asian  Americalaid  here, 
by  the  way,  I  would  emphasize  that  We're  talking  a*»e«t?the  East 
Asians;  we  certainly  exclude  the  ^Middle  East,  the  Arabs,  the  Indians, 
the  Pakistanis,  sq  on.  We're  talking  about  the  nations  surrounding  ^e 
Pacifj[c  rim  primarily. 

So  far  as  we  ijnderstwid,  and  again  I  speak  from  the  standpoint  of  an 
isolated  perspn  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  west,  we're  probably  talking 
about  2.5  miMion  peo|ons  of  Xsian  American  background. 

I  do  not  believe  that  there  are  adequate  statistics  actually,  at  the 
present  time,  to  indicate  precise  numbers.  It  is  my  understanding  we're 
probably  talking  about  Chinese  Americans  at  three-quarter  million  or 
750,000;  we're  talking  about  Japanese  Americans,  who  constitute 
probably  600,000;  the  third  largest  group,  as  we  understand  it,  is 
probably  the  Korean  group,  pi;obably  about  400,000.  We  have,  of 
course,  the  Flllpiiio  Americans;  our  estimate  is  probably  a  quarter 
million  or  250,000.  We're  talking  about  the  Indochinese  refugees  and, 
as  I  understand  during  the  phst  4  or  5  years  since  April  1975,  we 
probably  have  185,000  or  200,000  individuals  from  Southeast  Asia. 
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Then  of  cDur«.  the  Pacittc  Islanders,  and  1  have  no  figures  on 
theae.  but  we  are  talking  about  approximately  2.5  million  individuals  in 

♦he  United  SUtes.  ^  U 

•So  far  as  the  Asian  American  population  in  the- United  Stat«  » 
•  conceited,  we  need  to  keep  in  mind  there^are  ^'^'J.;^^^^' 
groupTThere  are  tho«5  individual,  who  a«  (^c^endant.  of  longtime 
residents  in  the  United  SUtes-the  Chinese  American  group. 'bndoubt- 
edly.  goes  back  to  the  early  1800s.  r,„„., 
Wc?re  talking  about  a  group  of  people  who  have  been  here  for  over 
ICQ  years.  The  Japanese  American  population  probably  came  pnman- 
ly  during  the  mid-lSOOs  to  the  turn  of  the  century.  1  myself  am  a  third 
generation  Japanese  American  in  the  United  States.  ^ 

The  problems  the  Chinese  Americans,  the  Japanese  ° 
the  longtime  residents  are  certainly  different  from  the  problems  of  the 

newly  arrived  immigrants.  .  .  « 

1  might  heje  digress  just  a  half  a  second  to  say  that  I  -trended  the 
Organization^f  Chinese  Americans'  national  conference  in  Denver. 
cSo.  and  they  were  talking  about  the  ABC  and  the  FOB.  and  this 
S^nguld  me.  the  ABC.  a.  I  understood  it.  is  "Amcrican^rn 
Sese."  whereas  FOB  is  Wresh  off  the  boat";  but  we 
distinguish  between  the  problems  of  the  longtime  r«>d«nt  «f  ^'P^^ 
gr  cSneSe  ancestry  and  tho«;  who  are  newly  arnved  because  the  . 
orobl^s  certainly  are  different.        •  , 

^  ?xt  ftie  tdk  very  briefly  abqut  *e  San«^i  or  the  third.  fourUi 
ieleration  of  A«an  deacent.  Our  pA^blem  is  not,  so  much  that  of. 
tducation  or  trying  to  obtain  educarion;  it  is  not  so  much  the  p«>blen^ 
of  trying  to  obtain  gainf\il  employment  nor  tp  find  a  heme.  Ilie 
nroblem  is  that  the  discrimination  against  Ipngtime  i»udents  is  far 
,  Lre  fubtle;  w^'re  findina  it  in  (he  problems  of  MRI^^tion;  we  re 
^  Siding  in  tie  social  cust/ms  wRhin  our  localities.  ^thoughUier.  « 
cle«:ly  a  legal  right  to  furchase  a  home  wherever  we  plewe  wUh 
whatever  nSource.  that  It  have.  There  are  subtle  ways  in  which  this 

t:rJct.  kinds  of  pX.  that  we  face.  Wh^  in  ^e  case  of 
the  newly  arrived  immigr«»t.  the  problem  l^cjlly  is  that  (^language 

Unfortuitely.  many  pf  the  .  newly  jT*«',!;;^H"  e  ^ 

mdeqwtcly  jirepwed  in  the  English  language  andr  therefore,  have  r««^ 
p^Sm'so  far  «  education    cpnc«n«d;  thpy  have  P^f '^^^^ 
L  as  employment  is  conaem5l,J^nd^  hotfsi^g.  and  theae  kinds  ^f 

wlTow  that  there  are  y^S^P^'^^lTT  '^^^^^^ 
teachi,  a  Ph.D.  from  China  or  wherever.  Who.  if  they  cannot  handle 
tSlXlIagc.  cmmot  find  th?  nec^y  eiSTpIdyment  and  obviously 
caiinot  share  in  the  good  life  that  the  Unitfcd  State*ofTers. 
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\  I'm  not  sure  what  liegds  to  be  done  in  th(5».  regard  -  to  give  a  very 
\  specific  example.  althoiiPrHhe  l,au  case  decided  by  the  United  States 
\Supreme  Court  requires  instructions  must  be  given  in  the  language 
Uiat  people  yndcrstartd,  unfortunately,  so  far  as  the  Southeast  Chinese, 
Indbchincse  are  concerned,  we  find  in  the  city  and  county  of  Denver 
oMy  22  individuals  who  can  handle  both  the  English  language  and  the 
laiWuage  that  this  individual  is  accustomed  to.  Obviously,  if  we  do  not 
haVe  the  resources  that  kind  of  opportunity  cannot  be  extended. 

'  IM  me  point  out  a  couple  of  more  specific  instances.  I  have  refefrc^ 
to  thk  [ongtime  resident.  We  know  that  at  one  point  the  United  States 
bepaWnien^  Qf  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  did  not  consider  Asian 
Americans  as  a  minority  group,  and  we  know  that  despite  the  success 
of  individuals  such  as  Minoru  Yamasaki,  I.M.  Pei,  in  the  field  of 
architechire,  we  do  have  individuals  of  Asian  American  background 
who  are  disadvantaged,  who  are  in  the  ptiverty  groups,  and  to  exclude 
this  group  in  toto  from  the  specific  programs  of  education,  we  think  is 
highly  discriminatory. 

We  find  that  ^he  Small  -Business  Administration  has  ruled  that  the 
Asian  American  \s  not  a  minority  and  therefore  cannot  receive  special 
assistance.  We  kriow  that  soi»far  as  the  newly  arrived  immigrants  are 
concerned,  so  far\as  the  Chinese  Americans  or  Japanese  Americans, 
we  do  have  individuals  who  are  disadvantaged  and  who  are  entitled, 
under  the  law,  to  receive  this  kind  of  assistance. 

I  m  going  to  conclude  by  harking  back  to  what  Chairman  Flemming 
referred  to  in  the  proclamation  from  the  President.  It  is  my  position 
that  in  1942,  the  United  States  recognized  racial  discrimination  as  law 
of  the  land.  I  refer  to  the  evacuation  process.  We  know  that  the  cases 
of  Hirabayashi  v.  United  States.  Yasui  v.  United  States  was  carried  to  the 
Supreme  Court  qf  the  United  States  and  the  Sypreme  Court  ruled  that 
in  times  of  emergency,  in  the  exercise  of  war  power,  the  Federal ' 
.  Oovemment  may  use  race  as  a  basis  for  distinguishing  between  those 
citizens  of  a  particular  national  background  and  those  who  are  of  a 
different  background.  ** 

We  further  know  that  in  th*  Korematsu  case  the  Supren^e  CoOrt 
again  ruled  by  a  decision  of  six  to  three  that  that  kind  of  distinction  can 
be  made  and  American  citizens  in  their  own  native  land  may  be  • 
actually  forcibly  removed  from  their  homes  and  placed  in  places  of 
incarceration.  ' 

That  is  law  of  the  land  as  it  exists  today. 


The  Japanese  American  Citizens  League,  headquartered  m  San 
Francisco,  is  now  engaged  in  a  national  campaign  to  secQrc  some 
redress  The  point  is  not  *o  much  the  financial  payment  of  damages  or 
reparations,  the  point  is  to  make  sure  that  we  have.  u»  our  processes  of 
government,  through  legislation  in  Congress,  that  this  country 
recognizes  such  racial  discrimination  shall  not  occur  agam.  - 

I  have  submitted  a  paper  going  further  into  details  in  this  regard;  1 
-  have  also  brought 'a  redress  pamphlet  which  I  will  leave  with  the 
secretary.  And  this.  then,  will  conclude  my  formal  presentation.  I  ^ 
would,  nevertheless,  indicate  that  I  express  my  appreciatton  and  things 
to  the  Commission  for  bringing  forth  the  issues  of  the  Asian  American 

in  this  consultation. 

Let  me  again  indicate,  although  our  faces  may  be  different,  although 
our  background  may  be  from  the  Orient,  we.  too.  are  Americans.  We  , 
believe  in  the  greatness  and  in  the  great  ideals  of  this  oountry^  We  . 
thihk  that  there  is  a  future  for  all  humanity  in  the  United  States  of  • 
America. 

Thank  you. 

[Applause.] 

Vice  Chairman  Horn.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Yasui.  ^ 

Our  next  presenter  will  be  Ms.  Canta  Plan,  the  acting  director  of  the 

Division  of  Asian  American  Affairs  in  the  Department  of  Health. 

Education,  and  Welfare. 

Prwwiuitlon  of  Canta  Plan,  Acttng  Wrictor,  Wvlalon  of 
^      Aalan  Amartcan  Affaira,  U.S.  Dapartmant  of  Haalth,  Educa- 
tion, hnd  Walfara 

[Ms.  Pian  requested  that  the  complete  text  of.  her  prepared  paper  be 
presented  here  in  the  transcript  in  lieu  of  the  summary  of  her  statement.] 

'   Consultation  Focus:  Identification  of  Issues 

by  Canta  Plan*  *"  > 

,  I  am  very  pleased  to  be  here  tbday^  the  occasion  of  Asian  and 
I,  Pacifte  ATiterican  Heritage  W5ck.  My.  prescnUtion  will  be  an  oyer- 
•  view  of  the  civil  rights  topics  to  be  Covered  indepth  over  these  npxt  2 
'  days.  The  topics  a>e:  the  Census.  Women,  Immigration,  •  pacific 
'  Islanders,  Education,  Employment,  Housing,  and  Health  and  Social 
*,     Services.  ^ 

*  C«.i.  PiM  i>  «ling  director,  Diviiion  of  A«.n  Americ.n  Aff.lr..  Depanmenl'  He.llh. 
EdSon  rJ  WelflTrl  The  ppinion.  cxpre«ed  in  .hi.  p.per  .re  .hc*e  of  .he  -u.hor  .nd  do  no, 
nec«»MriIyrepreM!n.  .h/policiwofHEW.  >^ 
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/.  Census 


During  the  1970  census  ethnic  minorities  were  undercounted.  ^Hiose 
Who  were  most  like\y  to  be  missed  were  thp  neediest  in  our 
communities:  the  poor,  the  age<l,  the  non-English  speaking,  and  the 
immigrants.  Poor  people,  living  in  densely  populated  neighbtirhoods, 
often  failed  to  rctiirn  ce'h^s  questionnaires  because  of  their  mistr<ist  of 
government  officials  and  because  of  language  barriers.  While  figures 
are  not  available  for  Asians,  blacks  were  undercounted  by  an  estimated 
7  percent.'nationally. 

When  thejpor  are  undercounted,  it  is  more  difficult  to  substantiate 
our  needs  flhcjj,  in  turn,  hhders  oor  abilif^^  to  obtain  needed 
assistance  at  all  levels  of  government.  Effective  enforcement  of  voting 
rights  and  affirmative  action ,  laws  require  t^at  we  have  accurate 
statistics  on  ethnic  minorities.  Undercounts  in  1980.  would  severely 
affect  the  population's  ability  to  secure  its  fair  share  of  funds  for 
community  and  economic  development,  health,  and  employment 
programs. ' 

Several  measures  have  been  taken  to  improve  the  count  of  Asian 
and  Pacific  Americans  in  1980.  Mostly  Notably,  the  activities  of  the 
Asian/Pacific  American  Advisory  conjhittee  on  the  1980  census  has 
led  to  expansion  of  the  number  of  injiividual  Asian  Pacific  American 
groups  to  be  identified  on  the  lOOpfercent  count  in  1980.. The  list  noW 
includes  Vietnamese,  Samoapsi^uamanians,  and  Asian  Indians  in 
addition  to  the  groups  idci»<tfied  in  1970.  •  ' 

las  also  recommended  the  use  of  translated 
questionnaires  orjnstruction  sheets,  use  of  ethnic  preJjs  and  media  to 
iflform  people  afiout  the  census,  neighborhood  centers  where  people 
who  have  questions  about  the  census  could  go,  and  afflrmative  action 
to  hire  APAs  in  the  Census  Bureau.*  The  Bureau,  in  turn,  h^s  been 
l*!"!?— service  vspecialists  tO  conduct  timely 

prccensus  cilHpiipsXo  mrafniThe  communities^  — ~ ~ '  

Bills  have  been  introducW  in  Congress  that  thus  far  have  failed  to 
pass  which  would  reguire  the  Federal  departmentsVto  collect  and 

-l>jltn*.^M.rk.  Sftemcnt  In  Support  of  S  J.R,  23  *nd  H.J.R.  249,  P.cino/Asl.n  Coalition  (PAC). 

•  JciMui  Advisory  Committee  on  the  Asian  .nd  P.cinc  Americini  PopuUtion  for  the  1980  Census 
Snimmary  Report,  February  1979. 

•  Ibtd.  ^  ,  • 

•    8         ,  '  ■  ' 
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regularly  publish  data  on  Al>As'  and  to  improve  their  collec  tion  of 
such  statistics.*  Similar  measures  have  been  introduced  m  State 
legislatures.  - 

^APAs  arc  a  rapidly  changing  populatioli,  and  smcc  1970  our 
population  has  d6ublcd.  The  decennial  censutwjs  arc  too  far  between 
and  the  results  become  too  quickly  out  of  data  to  pfovide  adequate 
guidelines  for  policy  proposals  affecting  Asian  and  Pacific  Americans. 
To  assure  tiiat  the  needs  and  progress  of  this  population  are  accurately 
reflected,  Federal  statisti*:al  agencies  should  identify  Asian  and  Pacific 
Americans^in  all  statistica)  activities  including  the  current  population 
survey,  also  administered  by  the  Census  Bureau,  which  is  the  njost 
widely  used  source  of  national  statistics  between  the  censuses." 


//.  Women 

»  • 

AltiiSugh  the  otSncirns  of  Asian  and  Pacific  American  women  arc 
being  treated  hefe  as*a  separate,  issue,  the  concerns  of  the  women 
cannot  really  be  separated.  Their  i^ues  cut  across  many  other  subject  ^ 
areas  being  de^lt  wUh  today.  The  women's  concerns  are  one  part  of 
the  issues  of  the  entire  Asian  Pacific  American  community. 

Equal  employment  opportunity  is  a  major  concern  for  Asiari  and 
Pacific  American  women.  More  than  any  other  population  group, 
Asian xand  Pacific  XmiricJm  wonjen  are  joint  breadwinners  with  the. 
men  in  Asian  households.  1  wo  out  of  every  three  adujt  Asian  and 
Pacific  American  women  are  in  work  force-a  labor  force 
participation  rate  th^t  is  higher  than  any  other  group.' 

Yet  Asian  women  are  channeled  into  af  narrow  range  of  lower 
ranking  jobs  because  Of  stereotypes  and  language  and  cultural  barriers. 
Women  who  are  less  educated  and  less  proficient  in  English  work  in  . 
factories,  restaurants,  or  in  small  fetail  shopsf  toiling  for  long  hours  at 
*  meager  wagcs.»  Working  conditions  are  bad  and  employment  security 
is  minimal.  Maoy  professionally  trained  Women,  particularly  those 
who  are  foreign  educated,  are  unable  to  find  jobs  commensurate  with 
their  background  and  skills.  Underemployment,  c^g.,  employment  at 

•cf.    1I.J.R.  249  introduced  by  IUpre«;nU«ive.  Norman  MineU-and  Roberl  Mal.ui  and  S.J.R.  23 
inirortur«lbvScnalon  Spark  MaWunaga  and  OanWlnouye.  , 

M^lo  RcSrto  S..  "Problem,  and  Per.pec.ive.:  Toward,  an  Appropriate  Data  Base  for  A.ian 
A^^c^^n  ChSri..  c,^  (pre«nted  to  .he  Work.hop  on  .he  S.a.u.  of  ^nployhKnt.  Unemp^ay- 
i^n.  an"  Sndercmploymem  of  .he  A.-an/PaciOc  American.  S.anford  Un.ve„..y.  Aug.  20-25.  ^ 

•"u^S  .  Bureau  of  .he  Cen,.«  Survey  of  Income  and  Educa.ion  (unpublished  da..).  ' 

.  V      Di^frfmdn.  of  He*,.  Education,  and  WelCare.  As.an  AmmHrld  Sun^y:  Summary  o/thr 

Dofo  (May  1977). 
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IcvclWlow  one's  education  n^d  training},  is  a  coiitimiing  problem  for 
immig)«nts.»  Wages  are  l^w  and  cheap  day  care  services  for  the 
chfildreifvarc  not  pvailablc 

The  hcklth  pI^obIems  of  Asian  women  are  considerable.  Because  of 
language  problems,  work  schedules,  the  high  cost  of  medical  care,  andf 
cultural  barriers,  many  immigrant  women  do  not  get  any  medical  care 
-  except  in  emergencies.'  Studies  show  that  faniilv  violence  and  isolation 
senous  problems  for  women  married  to  foAner  U.S.  servicemen. 
Livmg  in  small  towns  and  rural  places,  far  removed  fVom  other  Asians, 
some  Vietnamese  and  Korean  battered  wiv/es  are  unable  to  cope  with  ' 
their  family  problems.'"  / 

Through  the  mass  tnedia.  Asian  women  have  been  victims  of 
degrading  stereotypes  which  portray  them  in  roles  ranging  from  exotic 
dragon  ladies  to  docile  servant  girls."  Such  perceptions  have  ham- 
pered Asian  women's  efforts  to  assert  themselves  and  fully  realize  their 
potentials. 

R«m«dl«t: 

As  women.  Asian  and  I?aciffe  American  women  share  many  of  the 
same  concerns  that  riiajority  woitien  in  6ur  society  have.  Because  of 
this.  Asian  women  have  begun  increasingly  to  participate  ancT become 
visible  in  the  women's  movement.  More  Asian  and  Pacific  American 
women's  organizations  have  coalesced  with  other  women's  organiza- 
tions to  voice  support  for  such  issues  as  equal  pay  fgr  equal  work 
reproductive  choice,  and  the  ERA.'*  -  "       '  . 

Remedies  that  are  needed  to  deal  with  specific  Asian  women's  issues 
mclude  vocationally  oriented,  English  language  training  for  new 
immigrants,  job  training  to  upgrade  and  eXpand  employment  opportu- 
nities for  the  underemployed,  and  materials  to  scnsit^ce  career 
.  counselors  to  the  unique  guidance  and  counseling  needs  of  Asian 
women  about  to  enter  the  labor  force. 

Recently  immigrating  Asian  women  need  information  in  their  own 
languages  about  health,  social,  and  legal  services  availably  in  their 
communities.  The  network  of  organizations  that  operate  emergency 
shelter^  and  legal  assistance  services  for  battereil  wSmen  must  be  made 
aware  of  the  problems  of  Asian  battered  wives. 

•  U.S..  Department  of  Heatlh.  Educalipn.  and  Welfire,  A  Study  of' Stltcied  Socio-rconomlr 

HSR^ndubfeX.  ^"^971.7"'""  """"  ^"-^""^ 

voK  4.  ^7.^)'^''"'  ^  ^  S«-icemen.  Women  in  Sh.dow"  in  Amen^sia  Journal. 

A"/^'"''  ^'"^'yP''  ""d  S'olislics.-  Emerte^c  of  Asian  and 

»  mA  AM.n  Americn  Women  (W«hing.on.  D.C  .  1979). 
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liytmmlgntlon  and  Refugees  ^ 

lMU«:  .  _ 

America  is  a  nation  of  immigrants,  but  Asians  were  the  first  group  to 
be  specifically  excluded  by  racially  discriminatory  immigration  laws. 
The  1882  Chinese  Exclusion  Act  and  much  of  the  subsequent 
immigration  laws  were  enacted  to  baf  Asian  groups  wheit :i>ere  were 
no  quotas  or  numericjU  ceilings  on  other  racial/ethnic  groups.  Only 
after,  national  origin  quotas  were  abolished  in  1965  and  new  policies 
were  established  favoring  the  immigration  of  people  to  reunify  families 
and  to  increase  certain  needed  occupational  skills,  did  the  numbers  of 
Asians  immigrating  r^ach  significant  levels.  Today.  Asians  compnse  a 
third  of  the  legal  immigration  to  this  cou^itry  each  year."  Half  of  the 
/  Asian  and  Pacific  American  population  is  made  up  of  immigrants  and 

refugees.  ,. 

Ambiguity  and  inequity  surrounding  immigration  laws  and  alien 
rights  still  confront  new  and  potential  immigrant  groups  to  this 
couptry  Many  aliens  with  U.S.-approved  petitions  for  immigration 
have  to  wait  many  years  to  get  visas.  p,versubscription  of  visa  numbers 
and  long  delays  in  processing  applications  have  contributed  \o  the 
phenonmehon  of  overstaying  aliens  who  fail  to  return  tq  their  native 
countries.'* 

bhcc  here,  immigrants  ejiperience  multiple  problems.  They  have  to 
cope  with  immediate  and  practical  problems  of  housing,  education, 
employment,  and  the  task  of  learning  English.  The  new  immigrant 
needs  guidance  in  the  form  of  information  and  referrals  to  community 
services.  At  present,  most  immigrants  learn  hbout  these  resources  late, 
by  accident,  or  from  other  immigrants  who  have  gone  through  similar 
experiences.  Unlike  countries  such  as  Canada.  Sweden  and  Israel,  the 
U.S.  Govemnient  expects  new  immigraJte  to  find  their  own  way 

around."  ...  a 

Legal  immigrants  are  confronted  by  a  body  of  law  that  is  vague  and 
often  discriminatory.  For  example,  different  interpretations  have  been 
made  about  the  eligibility  of  recent  immigmits  for  welfare  services. 
The  poliqies  in  some  States  have  not  been  to  treat  permanent  residents 
and  citizens  alike."  However,  charges  have  been  made  that  by  going 
on  welfare,  recent  immigrants  are  abusing  the  welfare  system. 
Proposals  have  been  introduced  in  Congress  to  tighten  up  eligibility 

•t  lie    immiBrition  ■nd  Niturilii»tion  Service.  Annual  Rtpon.   :„ 

N.ir.  S  -Soci.!  Service,  to  New  Immigr.nt,:  A  P.WS,«  «"  Succe«f«l  AUju.stmcnt  .n 
Migration  Today.  Februiry  1978,  pp.  10-15.  >^  \ 

I  !J!t  York  St.te  Advi«,ry  Committee  to  the  U.S.  Commi«ion  on/eivil  Rights.  Th,  ForgoUfn 
Minority:  Asian  Americans  In  New  York  City  (November  1977).  I  ,/ 

■•     .  /, 
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standards  and  to  require  periods  of  up  to  5  year*  residency  t>ef?ire 
immigrants  become  eligible  for  public  assistance."  Clearly,  a  fair  and 
consistent  ptilicy  is  needed  in  this  area. 

Immigrants  have  been  victims^  o^**dragnet  raids"  conducted  by 
immigration  agents  when  they  bclieve'lhat  there  may  be  illegal  aliens 
present.  Persons  whom  they  suspect  of  being  illegal  aliens  and  who 
cannot  produce  proof  of  legal  residence./authorization  to  work;  or 
citizenship  are  arrested.  Harassments  of  this  kind ,  cause  fear  and 
disfrust  among  many  Asians  even  though  they  are  fegal  residents  of 
this  country." 

Remedies:  y 

A  number  of  remedies  have  been  and  can  be  implemented  to  help 
alleviate  the  problems  of  recent  Asian  immigrants.  The  INS,  for 
^  example,  is  expanding  its  outreach  program,  providing  training  to 
copimut^ity  organizations  thtft  provide  social  services  to  immigrant 
groups  on  how  to  more  efficiently  proces?  people  for  adjustment  of 
status  and  citizenship.  INS  officers  are  being  trained  on  constitutional 
rights  and  human  relations.  Th«^  agency  is  pushing  to  automate  the  visa ' 
processing  procedures  to  speed 'jt  up.  INS  officer^  arc  also  beginning  ^ 
to  inform  aliens  of  sources  of  free  legal  services  ahd  informing  non- 
English-speaking  aliens  of  their  rights.  >• 

Models  like  Hawaii's  State  Immigrant  Service  Center  and  San 
Francisco's  Chinese  Newcomers  Service  Center  could  be  emulated. 
Such  centers  provide  information  on  the  varied  services  and  refer  the 
immigrants  to  approfiriate  agencies;  providing  counseling,  accultura- 
tion programs,  outreach,  and  other  support  services  necessary  for 
immigrants  to  become  economically  productive  and  socially  adjusted- 
and  develop  alttmative  mechanisms  for  coping  with  the  many 
problems  confronting  the  immigrant  population.*" 

lstu«: 

Dramatic  increases  in  a  continuing  How  of  refugees  from  Indochina 
have  offset  Asian  asylum  countries'  willingness  and  ability  to  provide 
them  with  temporary  care.  The  extent  of  U.S.  commitment  to 
participate  is  clouded  by  outdated  refugee  provisions  of  existing  U  S 
immigration  legislation.  Existing  immigration  law  is  inadequate  to 
meet  the  needs  at  the  present  tiqic  The  absence  in  the  law  of  a  clear 
expression  of  U.S..  intentions,  and  commitments  to  participate  in  ° 

"  SUiemenl  by  Seniior  S.I.  Hiyikiwi.  Congr^akmal  Rtcord,  Mir.  28.  1979.  n.  S3«06  iniroducino  S  v 

f  "V^^ll*'^H%ok*»iftSuppUmtMtalS^rityJ^^  Feb  22.  1978 

..  pir  T.?'^^"?  C"!"""*"**  to  the  U  S.  Commiuion  on  Civil  Righi..  ibid 

PAC.  I^S  10  Inform  Alteni  of  Free  Ugil  Servicet."  Feb.  4.  I979.(new»  releaie) 

J'S^r'"!^"  D..  -Atiw,  ImmigrM,.-Adju.lment  .nd  Inlegr.lion."  Jo  Jfl/^^}/<,„-A,.(ff. 
and  World Pvfsptcllvtx  vol.  2.  no.  I.  Summer  1978.  ^ 
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rcfuger  rcsettlcnicnt  has  made  planning  very  difTicuK  for  thosr 
proccsshig  refugees  and  those  involved  in  resettling  thetn  «' 

R«iti^l««: 

Federal  assistance  for  resettlement  of  IndcKhincse  refugees  is 
provided  for  under  the  IndcKhina  Migration  and  Refugee  Assistance 
Ac<  of  1975  which  is  due  to  expire  on  September  30  of  this  year  A 
greater  degree  of  continuity  and  consistency  needs  to  be  brought  into 
U  S  refugee  admissions  and  resettlement  |H)licics.  A  more  realistic  - 
aimual  quota  for  refugee  admissions,  and  a  resettlement  program  fully^ 
coordinated  with  this,  would  help  alleviate  some  of  the  current 
problems.  The  administration's  proposed  Refugee  Act  of  •979would 
overhaul  the  present  system,  raise  annual  admissions  to  50,000,  and 
transfer  the  discretionary  parole  authority  to  the  President."  - 

Projects  for  the  Indochinese  should  build  on  the  capabilities  of  the 
Indochinesc  themselves.  Funding  preference  should  be  given  to  those 
Indochinese  self-help  organizations  with  close  affiliations  to  the 
Indochinesc  community.  Grantee  agencies  should  be  encouraged  to 
"employ  Indbchincsc  to  the  ftillest,  giving  tjicm  an  opportunity  to 
develop  and  administer  their  own  projects. 

IV  The  Pacific  Island  Americana 

Problems  for  Pacific  Islanders  can  be  found  both  in  their  Pacific 
Island  homes  afCd  when  tlcy  are  transplanted  to  the  continental  United 
States  The  Islander's  experience  has  been  within  a  mutual  aid  society 
that  is  nontechnical,  nonindustrial,  and  noncompetitive.  In  the  island 
society,  family  and  social  groups  provide  support.  Substantial  educa- 
tional systems  on  iRc  islands  and  language  problems  prevent  many 
Pacific  Island  students  from  competing  syqcessfully  in  the  U.b. 
educational  system,  and  many  adults  from  Hnding  other  than  Idw- 
skillcd  laborer  jobs."  ^  r     o  r. 

Nfich  of  the  difficulty  of  planning  social  programs  for  Pacific 
Islanders  in  the  continental  U.S.  is  due  to  lack  of  information  on  thfe 
population.  Lacking  hard  evidenc<i,  the  needs  of  the  group  hav«|<bccn 
ignortsd  and  jieglcctcd";  I98G  will  be  the  first  year  the  nlmoaal 
statistics  on  Samoans  and  Guamanians  will  be  available. 

..  U.S..  Ocncr.l  Accounting  Oir.ce.  7*,  Minr,,  Kxodu.:  A  HumMan  DiUmma.  April  1979 
-  Sfnoi  F.ycUnl.l.n/T.dr.cIM.ndcr,in>hc  US  "in  Cm/ K««A». />.«"'.  ••-.^^^  ' 
Condlllonsand  N^^  A,l««  Amcric.n  McnI.l  Hc.Uh  Rc5c.rch  Center.  Noven.bcr  1977. 
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R«m«di«t: 

The  status  of  Giiamaniaiis  and  Samoaiis  need  to  be  recognized  as  a 
legitimate  resptmsibility  of  the  U.S.  Appropriations  for  Sixial  Security 
benefits  and  social  services  should  be  extended  to. these  U  S  territories 
as  they  are  to  the  States.  Future  bills  need  to  be  monitored  to  make 
sure  assistance  to  these  areas  is  not  overlooked."- 

Assistance  to  these  areas  has  to  be  provided' in  sucK  a  way  thaf  it  is 
sensitive  to  the  cultural  ways.  For  example,  they  have  to  recogni/.e  the 
importance  of  extended  kinship  ties  and  the  role  of  the  chiefs  who  are 
the  famil>  ^ads.  Beginning  this  year,  HEW  is  providing  formula  grant 
monies  to  the  islands  in  block  fashion,  permitting  the  indigenous 
population  more  flexibility  to  fund  according  to  their  own  priorities 
art^  needs.»«.More  efforts  need  to  be^made  tb  train  the  population, and 
enable  them  to  control  their  own  social  and  economic  interests.  Siniilar 
ftfforts  clearly  have  to  be  made  for  Paciflc  Islanders  on  the  mainland. 

V,  Education 
Issue: 

Among  the  manyeducational  issues  affecting  Asian  and  Pacific 
Americans,  bilinguaWsducation  is  undoubtedly  the  most  important, 
particularly  in  light  of  the  continuing  influx  of  Asian  and  Pacific  Island 
immigrants  who  speak  little  or  no  English. 

The  Lau  )C  Nichols  decision  in  1974  was  the  strongest  basis  for  the 
push  for  bilingual-biculturar  education  as  ^an  alternative  form  of  . 
^ucation  for  children  of  limited  English  pi-oficiency.  Bilingual-bicul- 
tUral  education  as  a  concept  recognizes  the  pluralistic  nature  of  our 
"  society  and  appreciates  linguistic  and  cultural  diversity."  Although 

-J)ilingual  education  has  aemonslratea  its  potentiaT  for. ^oviding  basic 
^  skills  and  cultural  .  enrichment,  some  local  school  districts  and 

communities  have  resisted  court  orders  to  provide  bilingual-bicultural . 
education.  A  backlash  against  bilingual  education  exists,  centering  on 
the  claim  that  the  program  has  not  shown  significant  progress  in 
teaching  children'English.*" 

As  school  districts  in  many  part?  of  the  country  face  budget 
cutbacks  resulting  from  Proposition  13  and  other  revenue  reducing 

njeasures,.>sian  and  Pacific  Island  American  teachers  recently  hired 

—.  — '■ — '-^   ■     ■>-•  ' 

!  3^^"^^^^"  <3roup  in  DAAA-s  Conference  on  Ptciflc  ind  A%itn 

•     Alfi«?fcifi  F«milie»  indHEW.RcUledI»su«.Mir  9-12.  1978.  ^  n  r.cmt.  .no  Asim 

<  )! iJ^lf Tu*'*?  "'MCWlidHed  gnnls  to  the  Inlul.r  ireu  u  Juthoriiid  by  Title  V  of  fub.  L.  95-134 

{m  Ummbus  1  ernH^cs  Act). 

^'Liu  v.  Nicholj:,  The  Right  of  Limitcd-Engirsh  Speaking  Students - 
y^m^f^/flJouniil,  voi:2.  Fall  1974.   '         .  »  »  wrms. 

"  cf.    Epstein.  Nocl»  Micy  AVerhatiwsfyr  Bilingual  Bicultur6l- Education,  1978. 
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to  teach  in  bilingUal  programs  are  among  the  most  vulnerable  to  being 
laid  off.** 


R«nMdl«s: 

Policies  toward  bilingual  education  need  to  be  examined  together 
with  policieft  toward  desegregation.  Efforts  in  support  of  the  former 
should  not  detract  from^  efforts  to  providfe  appropriate  bihngual 
educatioR  services  to  Asian  Americans. 

Proposal^e  being  made  by  the  comnmnity  to  elevate  the  Office  of 
Bilingual  Eduwrtiwi  to  the  status  of  an  Assistant  Secretary  under  a 
new  Deparup«ftf  of  Education.  Such  a  step  woul^  underline  the 
importanc^ofbilingual  e^^tion  in  our  society.  ,  y 

|MU«: 

The  educational  profile  of  Asian  and  Pacific  Ameriains  is  a 
disparate  picture.  Education  is  highly  valu<^  in  some  subgroups  as  a 
key  to  economic  security  and  educational  attainment  levels  are  high. 
In  other  groups,  economic  necessity  requires  that  young  people  entter 
the  laboV  force  early  and  the  population  is  undercduqated  The 
jfresence  of  some  Asian  Americans  in^  highly  technical  fields  should 
not  cloud  the  fact  that  other  Asians  need  adult  and  vocational 
education  to  provide  them  with  the  English  language  and  job  skills 
they  jiecd  to  support  their  families. 

'      .,  .  '  ~* 

Asian  participation  in  afflrtnative  action  programs  is  another  area  of 
civil  rights  Qoncem.  While  the  Supreme  Court's  ruling  on  the  Bakke 
case  upheld  most  affirmative  action  prpgrams.^TXJtentially  it  was 
harmful  to  Asian  and  Pacific  Amencans.  The  [Justice  Department] 
brief  suggested  that  there  was  no  apparent  underrepresentation  of 
Asian  and  Pacific  Islanders  in  the  U.S.  medical  profession.  It  has  been 
pointed  out,  however,  that  most  of  these  persortnel  are  Asian  for<Hgn 
medical  gi^uate*  whose  presence  ifrthe  jhedical  profession  does  noj 
reflect  Asian  and  Pacific  American  opportunities  for  a  medical 
education  in  the  U.S.** 

While  the  decision  has  no  immediate  impact  on  the  status  of  Asian 
Americans,  it  has  pyt  the  group  under  scrutiny  as  far  as  affirmative 
action  in  education  is  concerned  and,  as  more  Bakke-type  legal 
challenges  take  place,  the  Asian  position  could  ^  more  precarious.  An 
examination  of  possible  legal  strategies  would  be  in  order. 

•»  "Cutback*  will  -DevuUle-  Bilingual  Progr«in."  Eoil/Wtsl  Apr  II.  1979. 

Kahns.  Anthony.  "The  Bakke  Deciiion:  Who  Wpn?"  Bridgt.  vol.  6.  no.  \  Fall  1978. 

'      •  .        .  '  15 
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V7.  Employment 

lMu«:  . 

The  employment  situation  for  Asian  and  Pacific  Americans  is 
characterized  by  underemployment  and  the  channeling  of  Asian 
workers  m\r>  a  narrow  rpoge  of  Jobs.  Discriminatory  practices 
systematically  exclude  the  population  from  occupational  areas.  Unem- 
ployment is  low  for  Asians  because  many  immigrants  arc  willing  to 
take  menial  jobs  at  wage  levels  below  what  many  other  Anicricans  are 
willing  to  work  for.  Many  Asian  workers  have  two  or  more  jobs. 

rhis,  and  the  presence  of  multiple  workers  in  the  family,  make  it 
possible  for  Asian  immigrant  families  to  support  themselves  in  low- 
income  communities."  For  Asians,  underemployment  rather  than 
unemployment  is  the  appropriate  index  of  employment  cpncern. 

Some  government  and  civil  service  agencies,  including  city  police 
and  fire  departments,  have  systematically  excluded  Asian  Americans 
froni  employment  on  a  de  facto  basis  with  use  of  qualifications 
r^trictions  based  on  language  and  height,  as  well  as  culturally  biased 
placement  tests.**  A  study  done  for  the  Equal  Employment  Opportuni- 
ty Commission  revealed  that  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area,  Asian 
Americans  experience  substantial  job  discrimination  in  the  major 
industries.  The  study  found  that  Asian  Americans  are  underemployed 
in  construction  where  unions  have  traditionally  barred  minorities,  and 
in  wholesale  tfade  industries  where  they  are  heavily  employed  as 
clerical  and  service  workers.** 

In  cities  like  New  York  and  San  Francisco,  language  barriers  and 
transportation  problems  relegate  Asians,,  living  in  the  ghetto  areas)  to 
work  as  waiters  and  garment  factory  sewers.  These  are  low-paying, 
deadend  jobs.  Wages  are  often  below  minimum  wage,  but  employees 
are  willing  to  work  for  whatever  they  can  get.** 

Recent  stuclies  of  Asian  and  Pacific  American  business  patterns 
show  that  their  participation  is  rigidly  structured  and  stereotyped. 
Asian  and  Pacific  American  companies  are  typically  based  on  self- 
employment  and  confined  mainly  to  small  retail  t^ade  and  service 
enterprises  which  show  low  profitability  and  are  vulnerable  to  market 
fluctuations  over  which  they  have  little  control.**  Despite  this 
evidence  of  the  disadvantaged  status  of  Asian  in  business  enterprises, 
the  recent  legislation  (P.L.  95-507)  that  amended  section  8(a)  of  the 

«■  HEW.  Diviiion  of  Aiiin  American  \n»ift.  •'Asiin  Americin  Field  Survey:  Summiry  of  ihe 
D«ti  ■  (Mty  1977). 

••  "Problkmi  with  Police  Te»l."  ThtSait  Fnnclsco  Journal.  Apr.  18,  1979. 

»•  C«beiM,  Am«do  Y.  ind  HirolrfT.  Yee.  Ditcrimlnatory  Employment  of  Asian  Americans.  1977 

"  Lam,  Dein,  "Chlnilown  SwenUhop*,','  Amtnsta  Jonrnal.  1973. 

"  Aiiin  ind  P«cinc<)Americin  Federil  Employee  Council  (APAFEC),  "Commenli  lo  Ihe  United 
SlMei  Smill  Buiineu  Admini.lr.tlon"  (no  due).  See  itio.  U  S,  DeparlmenI  of  Commerce.  OMBE 
•Sotlg-Economic  Analysis  of  Asian  American  Business  Paiierns.  1 977. 
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Smtll  Buiinew  Act  identined  only  blacks.  Hispanic*,  and  Native  , 
American,  us  the  ^iMy  and  economically  di«"lvantagcd  groups 
eligible  to  pirticipatc  in  the  program.  The  legislation  failed  to  irtc  udc 
AsUn  and  PaciHc  Americans  imong  the  eligible- group,  although  they 
h«l  been  included  and  had  pwticipatcd  in  the  8(a)  program  in  the  past. 
The  exdurion  of  Asiwis  from  this  and  any  similar  -n^no^ty 
programs  would  have  a  considerabfe  negative  impact  on  this  popula- 
tion. .  -  ,  ^ 

"  W  gains  have  been  made  in  the  hiring  and  upward  mobility  of 
vAsian  andPacific  Americans  among  some  public  and  private  employ- 
er..- Community  action  and  litigation  have  brought  about  recognition 
in  some  cities  of  the  need  for  bilingual  staffing  on  police  forc^  and  in 
other  public  service.  Despite  such  strategies,  progress  Bis  been  slow; 
Asians  like  other  minoriUcs  are  underreprescnted  in  many  industncs 
and  occupational  areas.  Asians  stand  to  lose  ground  if  budget  cutbacks 
at  tKe  local  levd  eliminate  much  needed  affirmative  action  and 
employment  program.  More  efforts  need  to  be  made  to  enfbrce 
exisHng  Federal  law.  on  equal  employment  opportunity.  ^ 

vn.  Hou9lng 

Lack  o>  adequate  housing  is  a  mi^or  problem  for  niany  Asian 
Americ«i  coihmuniUe..  A.ian  immigrants  and  elderly  who  are  low 
^^^e.  often  congregate  in  the  oWer  section,  of 
building,  itt  dilapida&  and  rent,  are  high.  Although  Chinatown. 
"LitUe  ToKyo^"  and  "Maniiatowns"  are  attractive  to  many  tourirt.. 
the  phyMc«l.evviromnents  of  many  .uch  ethnic  communitie.  have  »>een 
deteriorating  A  1970  San  Franci«x>  .tudy  found  that  the  density  of 
J^den^^I!  that  city>  Chinatown  was  11  times  that  of  the  rest  of  t|.e 
cUv"  Case,  where'^families  of  six  Mve  in  a  single  room  are 
commonplace.  In  ad4^tion  to  the  high  cost  of  rents.  «mie  rento«  «re 
reqivred  to  piy  up  to  $1,000  in  "key  money."  a  lump  sum  paid  to  the 
landlord  for  the  privilege  of  renting  an  apartment. 

The  demand  for  housing  in  Asian  ethnic  communities  i>  on  the 
increase  as  mo|e  immiirant  families  move  in.  However,  redevelop- 
ment ha.  negatively  affected  A«an  American.jominumt.es  throughoi^ 
the  tluion.  The  push  by  developer,  to  condomiiuuinixe  or  develop 
new  downtown^ofBce  building,  and  .hopping 
supply  of  low-intome  housing  for  Asian  poor  -and  elderiy.  Urban 

SummoryandAnatytix  ^7/ 
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renewal  aiitf  coiistrut  tion  of  freeways  hay  rotiiued  tlic  si/e  of  many 
Chinatowns  and  threatened  their  snrvival," 

'  Housing  strategies  to  liclp  avQid  eviction  of  elderly  and  poor 
inconicd  residents  are  needed.  Development  has  to  be  controlled  by 
the  community  through  land  use  regulations  and  pubhc  improvement 
projects."  Communities  iie<id  to  obtain  nniding  for  thcii>J»dusijig  and 
economic  development  pijigrams.  Federal  supi^rt  for  low-cost 
housing  that  is  well  built  ancTsafc  are  needed. 

Where  displacement  occurs,  mechanisms  need  to  be  implemented  to 
help  residents  to  relocate  to  renovated  low-cost  units  ^n  their 
communities.  Services  are  needed  that  would  assist  those  Asian 
Americans  who  do  wish  to  move  out  of  inner-city  areas  to  do  so. 

> 

W//.  Heatth  and  W&ffam  ^ 

lMU«: 

Underutilization  of  health  and  wdfare  services  by  Asi^in  and  Pacific 
Ahiericans  has  bcert  documented  repeatedly  in  Research  on  the  needs 
of  this  population.  Asians,  particularly  those  of  low-income  status'.  ^  " 

as|»istance  fron\  family  members  and 
relatives,  or  friends  and  neighbors  rather  than  a  public  agency. 

There  appears  to  be  consistent  pattern  of  Asian  Americans  doctor-  ' 
ing  themselves,  using  folk  remedies,  or  resorting  to  traditional  modes 
of  treatment  and  seeking  the  services  of  a  physician  only  when  tlfey. 
experience  an  acute  illness  and  then  only  for  immediate  relief  of  ) 
symptom*^*"  The  Asian  American  field  survey  of  1974  found  that  mortf"^ 
than  20  pci^cent  of  Chinese  children  and  about  half  of  Chinese  adUlts  iL 
the  New  York  City  Chinatown  sainple  had  never  had  anieye  or  a 
dental  exam.  Moreover,  23  percent  of  the  adults  had  ^ver  had 
physical  exams."  The  1972  report  of  the  White  House  Conference  pn 
Agin^Teportcd  on  a  study  showing  that  a  third  Of  the  Asian  elderly  ^ 

never  had  a  medical  or  dental  exam.«  Results  of  a  special  pap  test  ; 
screening  program  offered  to  Asian  women  between  1973  and  1977 

 w   ^ 

n  rr    ^Th  l^'  Manpo^^r  and  Employment.  U.S.  Deptrlmenl  of  Ubor.  1975 

O^fon.,.  Adviwry  Comn,,..^  lo  Ih^  U.S.  Con,n,i«to„  on  Civil  Righ.^  Asian  Am.riccns  and  Pi^ffk 
tVop  es.  A  Case  of  m,aken  ld,ntlly  (1973):  .pd  LiHle  Tokyo  An.l-evicion  T«k  Force.  "ItadevelQV 
mcnUn  Los  Angela  Lillle  Tokyo."  Counterpoint.  Aiian  American  Sludiei  Center.  UCLA?I976.  pp. 

LJm/L^^ebrewylw'*''     ^^'^"^  The  Intemdtkmol 

«  Hu*ng  C.  and  Or«:how.  F..  "The  Dilemm.  of  Health  Service,  in  Chinatown  New  York  Clly" 
(pr«enl«l  at  (he  Annual  Conference.  American  Public  Health  AwocUtion.  New  Orleani  (a 
October  1974.  „  reported  In  "Report  of  the  Special  Population.  Subpanel  on  Mental  Heaith'of 
AMWP^ilk  Anterwan."  in  The  Presidents  Commission  on  Mental  Health  Report  (1978).  ^ 
int  President  s  Commission  on  Mental  Health  Report  (PCOMH).  Ibid. 
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found  that  one  out  of  every  four  women  participants  between  30  and 
50  had  never  had  a  pap  teat  before."  / 

Such  study  findings  make  it  clear  that  there  is  a  serious  need  for 
programs  for  prevention  and  early  detection  of  illness  among  A^an 
and  Pacific  Am>sficans,  particularly  among  the  elderly  and  recVnt 
immigrants. 

Studies  have  shown  that  language,  lack  of  knowledge  about  how  to 
use  services,  and  cultural  differences  are  the  primary  obstacles 
preventing  Asians  from  participating  in  public  social  and  health 
service  programs.**  Health  and  welfare  agencies  l^ve  few  bilingual 
staff,  haphazard  provisions  for  non-English-speaking  clients,  and  very 
little  publicity  to  the  Asian  community  about  their  [icrviccs.** 

The  failure  to  provide  health  and  social  services  bilingually  a^ 
biculturally  poses  an  important  civil  rights  issue  for  Asians  and  other 
minority  groups/.  A  1979  national  survey  of  key  civil  rights  leaders  and 
organizations  indicated  that  the  miyority  of  respondents  felt  that  the 
absence  of.bilingual-bicultural  sUff  in  health  agencies  is  diac^ninatory 
against  Asian  Americans  and  Hispanics        is  an  issue  of  priority 
^ncem.*«  The  Ofilce  for  Civil  RighU  witmn  HEW  has  determined 
thii  in  HEW-assisted  health  and  social  servjjjc  i)rograms,  aq^absencc 
or Hisumcient  number  of  bilingual  staff  in  public  contact  pbaifions  to 
service  non  "  or  limited-Enginsh-speaking  persons  causes  delay  m 
receipt  of  services,  reduces  the  Icvd  of  benefits,  and  completely 
discourages  participation  by  some  potential  beneficiaries.  OCR  has 
also  found  that  where  staff  cannot  communicate  ftilly  and  eflfcctivcly 
with  non-  and  limited-English-speaking  persomC  such  persons  suiTcr 
grw^er  difficulties  in  program  participation  than  do  English-speaking 
I  terms  of  waiting  delays,  expense,  breaches  of  confidentiali- 
er  findings  of  ineligibility,  and  unwarranted  termination  of 
kf^iik^R  has  explicitly  noted,  non-  and  limited-English- 
Crsons  are  denied  equal  services  on  the  basis  of  rSfx  or 
igin  .in  violation  of  Title  VII  and  its  implementing 

regulations."   \  '  '    ^    ^    :    t  a 

When  bilingual-bicultural  st<ff,  treatment  approaches  that  include 
^        cultural  sensitivity  and  the  involvement  and  support  of  natural 
community  and  family  structures  are  available,  service  utilization  rates 

'  »  PiM.  CihU  "A»J«n  P»cinc  Ameftetn  Women'*  HwJlh  Coocerni."  Ojp.  clt.  „   ,  .i„ 

«  cf  Deivnrtrttioi)  Project  for  Aiimn  Americ«u.  "DPAA  Project  Effect  v««tt  Evduatton 
Il«Srt.^Anlek«.  1973;  Pwiflc  Adw  Bl^eriy  Reefiwch  Pn^Ject.  Crt,M  J>octpr*Jn  S.rW« 
JMiMm  I97S:  wdKlm.  Bok-Um, "Probletni uid  S«rvk« Needi of/«Un  AmericMi In CHicttp:  An 
Emplriua  Study,"  Amtrasia  Joumal.  vol.  5.  no.  2,  (978.  '  j 

"  Sftl^ltiy  of  M^)or  Current  Clvfl  Rlghtt  Prob»;m.  I**"***  »»>  CM"  '^'»»? 
Orgkniutioni.  Lfitn  and  E«pert»  (CRC  EduMtloo  utd  Human  iWelofmwnt.  inc.  under  contract 
to  the  U.S.  CommWon  on  Civil  Ri»Ht».  1979).  „    .,  ,  „    ^  c_  i  loi*.  - 

"  OCR  Drmft  of  Propo.*d  Policy  on  NoiNwd  Mmlted  Engllih  Sp^Tnf  Pmon..  SfP<-  J'^*'  " 
cited  In  «  petition  to  Secret.ry  Jo«sph  A.  Cllfkno  by  Hogw  mkI  HKlwn.  dited  Nov.  11.  19^78. 
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of  Asian  Americans  increase^  For  example,  the  number  of  Asian  and 
Pacific  Americans  using  Asian  AnuTican  counseling  and  referral 
service  in  Seattle  in  1  year  was  approxuTTfttely  equal  to  the  total 
number  of  APAs  using  a  total  of  18  other  community  menial  health 
centers  over  a  3-year  |)erimi."  Simihirly.  it  was  re|>orted  that  after  Mie 
establishment  of  a  mental  health /enter  in  San  Francisco  sj>ecifically 
design  to  serve  Asian  and  Pacific  American  patients,  more  Asian 
patients  were  seen  in  the  first  3  months  of  the  center's  operation  than 
were  seen  in  other  facilities  in  the  catchment  urea  for  th^-  previous  5 
years.  «•        \  ^ 

A  study  of  the  **Chinatown  project"  has  demonstrated  that  the  use 
of  bilingual-bicultural  stall  can  significantly  improve  productivity, 
quality  of  services,  and  the  overall  effectiveness  and  efficiency  of 
service  delivery.  The  pfbject  is  a  branch  of  the  Social  Security 
Administration  in  New  York  City's  Chinatown  staffed  entirely  with 
Asikn  workers  and  using  bilingual  literature  and  signs. 

The  project's  data  establishcil  that  the  average  nun)(>er  of  claims 
cleared  per  week  by  the  branch  office  significantly  exceeded  the 
average  rates  for  the  parent  office,  the  region,  and  the  Nation. 

Remedies: 

Refiecting  the  severe  nt^ed  for  bilingual-bicultural  services^  major 
civil  rights  organizations  in  the  Hispanic  and  Asian  conitnunities  have 
petitioned  the  Office  for  Civil  Rights  to  develop  and  implement 
regulations  that  would  require  bilingual  staff  and  printed  matter  in 
HEW-fundcd  public  assistance  programs  whose  service  area  popula- 
tion is  at  least  5  percent  non-  ot*  limited-English  speaking.  An 
employment  program  involving  filling  appropriate  staff  vacancies  that 
result  from  attrition  with  qualifi^  bilingual  personnel  has  been 
recommendeo.  If  implemented  and  enforced,  ihc  proposals  hiade  by 
the  civil  rights  groups  would  significantly) assist  in  the  eradidation  of 
the  forms  of  discrimination  described.**  , 

Mechanisms  afe  needed  to  increase  the  |cnowledge  and  sensitivity  of 
servicfe  providers  toward  Asian  clientele.  Government  at  ^11  levels 
must  be  made  aware  of  the  seriousness  and  extent  of  health  and 
welfare  problems  among  Asian  and  Pacific  American  commiyiiti^  in 
order  that  public  resources  can  be  directed  to  remedy  the  situation. 
Pressure  must  be  brought  to  bear  on  providers  of  health  and  sociA 
services  at  the  local.  State,  and  Federal  levels  to  improve  services  to 

Sue.  $l«nlcy,  and  Herman  McKinncy.  "Aslan\\mcrican«  in  Ihe  Communily  Menial  Health  C^irc 
Sytlcm.  '^American  Journai  of  OrthOfuychiairy,  vol.  45,  no.  I,  January  1975.  ast  cllc<i  in  PCOMH,  op 

oil.  :  . 

Owan.  Tom  "Improving  Productivity  uj  ihe  Public  Sector  by  the  Use  of  Biljngual/Bicultural 
StaJI*  (prctentcd  to  the  Natiorial  ConfcrcnccX?n  S^ial  Welfare,  Chicago,  III.,  May  16.  1977) 
and  Hartson.  op.  ci( 
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the  Asian  population  through  programs  that  are  cfTective  for  this 
population.** 

Direct  funding  to  Asian  and  Pacific  American  organisations  to 
develop  model  service  delivery  programs  such  as  community-based, 
multipurpose  service  delivery  cttiters  and  satellite  outreach  centers 
ahould  be  encouraged.  Mechanisms  for  reimbursement  of  traditional 
Asian  forms  of  health  care  (e.g.  acupuncture  and  herbs)  need  to  be 
established.  To  relieve  the  shortage  of  bilingufl  health  professionals  ^ 
and  paraprofcssionals  in  certain  Asian  groups,  including  refugees  and 
•  Pacific  Islanders,  opportunities  for  training  and  licensing  of  persons  in 
these  populations  need  to  be  increased." 

Resources  and  finding  have  been  made  without  consideration  of 
\AP>\  concerns.  The  situation  results  from  lack  of  APA  involvement  in 
the  decisionmaking  process.  Efforts  need  to  be  made  to  sec  that  Asian 
and  Pacific  Americans  are  appointed  to  serve  on  high  level  policymak- 
ing bodies  and  Federal,  State,  and  local  government  boards,  commit- 
tees, and  councils,  Specially  where  substantial  numbers  of  Asian  and 
Pacific  Americans  are  affected."  Chief  among  the  positions  where 
Asian  Pacific  Americans  need  to  be  appointed  are  those  tha:t  have 
impact  on  the  civil  rights  of  the  population.  Consideration,  therefore, 
should  be  given  to  the  appointment  of  an  Asian  and  Pacific  American 
to  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights. 

.  Vice  Chairman  Horn  Thank  you  very  much.  Our  last  member  of 
this  panel,  who  will  discuss  Federal  exclusioqiu-y  polii^cA,  is  Professor 
of  Asian  American  Studies,  Ling-chi  Wang,  Univereity  of  California, 
Berkeley.  *         '  ^ 

PrMWitattofi  ol  fcj  Uno-chi  Wang,  Aa»liUint'FrOfW)r,  Asian 

Amsrtean  Studiss,  UnlvsrsMy  of  California,  Bsrkslsy  V-^^ 

Dr.    Wano.  Thank  you.  Commissioners.  > 
^    I  would  like  to  begin  this  prcseiiution  by  expressing  my  gratitude 
for  this  unpfeofedcnted  opportunity  to  present  some  of  Jhe  m^or  civil 
rights  issues  of  Asian  Americans  to  the  Commissibij  and  its  sUff  today 

and  tomorrow.  *  .  . 

Even  though  a  few  State  advisory  committees  of  the  Commission 
Have,  in  the  past  few  years,  undertaken  hearings  at  the  State  level,.  1/ 
believe  this  is  the  first  consiilUtion  on  Asian  American  civil  ri^hJA 
issues  by  the  full  Commission  since  its  founding.      .  .  '      |  '  - 

'  I  remember  it  was  in  1971  that  the  CJhinesc  for  Affirmative  Action 
group,  a  community-based  civil  rights  organization  in  San  Francisco, 

■•  cf    Weave,  JerTy\,L..  "Public  Policy  Reiponiei  to  Environmentil  F»ctor»  in  High  Blood  , 
Preaure"  (pfeUnted  to  the  N«ioii«l  Sympotium  on  High  Blood  Piwiure  Control  in  U  S.  Aiirt  mnd 
Pmdnc  Populitjftni,  Sui  Fr^tciico,  C«lif..  Oct.  1, 1977. 
"  of.    PCOWUip.  cii. 
V      M  cH    PCOMH.  op.  at./  ^ 
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first  approached  the  Commission  staff  in  Los  Angeles  of  the  need  to 
deal  with  the  unique  civil  rights  problems  of  Asian  Americans,  and  to 
include  Asian  Americans  on  the  staff,  State  Advisory  Committees,  and 
indeed,  the  Commission  itself. 

It  took  a  few  years  to  put  a  few  Asians  on  the  staff  and  on  the  State 
Advisory  Committees;  it  took  a  little  longer  to  include  Asian 
Aiperican  concerns  on  the  agendas  of  the  State  committees  with  high 
concentration  of  Asian  American  population. 

This  long  and  overdue  2-day  consultation  must,  therefore,  be  seen  as 
another  step  in  our  long  struggle  to  have  our  voice  heard  and  in  our 
long  journey  toward  achieving  equal  opportunity  in  the  United  States. 

With  the  support  of  this  Commission,  we  hope  to  see  the  first  Asian 
American  appointed  to  this  Commission  in  the  very  near  future. 

[Applause.] 

I  have  prepared  for  the  Commission  an  historical  overview  of  some 
of  the'm^or  isiiues  related  to  Asian  ^American  civil  rights.  I  believe 
that  it's  very  imborjant,  first  of  all,  in  any  discussion  on  the  civil  rights 
issue  of  Asian  Americans,  that  .it  be  based  on  some  historical  analysis 
because  most  of  the  problems  that  we're  talking  about  today  are 
actually  rooted  in  history. 

Like  many  otner  minority  groups,  women  and  poor  whites  in  this 
country,  Asian  Americans  today  face  many  civil  rights  problems.  And 
1  could  only  summarize  some  of  the  major  points  in  my  presentation;  1 
will  submit  a  complete  paper  for  the^  record. 

Now,  these  ciVil  rights  problems  could  not  be  fully  undelf^tood 
without  an  adequate  understanding  of  the  history  of  the  various  Asian 
groups^n  the  Uhited  States.  So  I  will  not  go  into  the  detail  of  history 
itself^for  today,  ftowever,  I  do  like  to  summarize  some  m^jor  points 
that  I  think  w\ll  be  important  for  the  Commission  and  other 
government  ageripies  responsible  for  enforcing  civil  rights  law  to 
consider.  \ 

The  first  point  L Wanted  to  make  is  that  in  reviewing  the  civil  rights 
of  the  various  Asian  and  Pacific  American  groups,  we  cannot  assume 
that  all  of  us  arc  homogeneotds.  Even,  though  we  cftmc  from  Asia,  with  a 
common  geographi<:  and  similar  cultural  origins,  eaot^^  represents 
distinctly  different  Icbguage  and  cultural  backgrounds,  and  each  was 
brought  into  ^meriban  history  at  a  different  stage  of  economic 
dcV|(lopment  in  the  United  States  and  for  quite  diverse  purposes. 

Once  in  the  United  States,  Asian  experiences  of  racial  oj^pressioh 
elicited  different  community  responses.  The  different  anti-Asian 
exclusion  laws  further^  created  different  lifestyles  and  needs  between 
^those  Asians  who  ^i^e  before  the  exclusion  laws— for  Chinese  it 
would  be  1882,  for  Japanese,  1924,  ancf  for  the  Filipinos,  1934— and 
"•those  who  came  after  ^he  immigration  laws  of  1965,  which  ^th  Ms. 
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Pian  and  Mr.  Yasui  talked  about.  Also,  there's  a  further  difference 
between'  those  who  were  bom  in  the  United  States  and  thi>8c  new 
immigranu  who  have  just  arrived. 

What  all  this  means  is  that  we  must  treat  the  Asian  group  carefully 
and  draw  no  hasty  conclusions  or  generalizations  that  cannot  be 
substantiated  by  facts.  This  was  precisely  one  of  the  problems  that  we 
faced  with  the  Federal  brief  before  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  in  thocase 
of  Bakke.  where  the  U.S.  Justice  Department  assumed  the  homogene- 
ity of  Asian  Americans  and  made  a  number  of  generalizations 
regarding  Asian  Amerifcans.  I  am  certain  some  of  these  erroneous 
allegations  will  be  discussed  during  the  course  of  this  l^lay  consulta- 
tion. 

But  I  wanted  to  point  out,  the  whole  idea  of  the  nonhomogeneity 
"  among  the  Asian  groups  is  an  important  one,  because  there  is  a 
tendency  for  us  to  sweep  all  the  minorities  under,  you  know,  the  same 
kind  of  treatment  or  category,  and,  in  particular,  I  think  of  the  smaller 
Akan  and  PaciHc  groups.  I  think  it  will^  very  i^rtant  for  us  to 
reEognize  their  unique  problems  in  the  United  SUtes. 

Tlip  second  point  I  wish  to  make  is  that  it  is  of  utmost  importance 
for  this  Commission  and  other  civil  rights  enforcement  agencies  to 
develop  different  monitoring  techniques  and  criteria  to  review  the  civil 
rights  status  of  Asian  Americans.  The  tendency,  in  fact,  the  practice  is 
to  apply  the  familiar  and,  indeed,  standardized  instirOments  to  measure 
compliance  sUtus  on  Asian  Americans  without  regard  to  their 
transferability  or  applicability  to  the  unique  problems  facing  Asian 
Americans. 

For  instance,  the  primary  concern  as  pointed  out  by  previous 
speakers  in  the  area  of  education  has  to  be,  for  instance,  for  the 
immigrant  group*;  the  problem  of  non-English-speaking  children;  for 
the  black  community,  of  course,  the  school  integration  is  the  primary 
issuer  But  for  Asian  Americans,  especially  for  the  new  immigrant,  the 
problems  faced  by  the  Lau  v.  Nichols  case  is  a  primary  concern. 

Another  epiample  of  this  kind  of  nontransferability  of  one  category 
or  criteria  developed  in  one  group  to  another  group  would  be,  for 
instance,  in  the  area  of  employment.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the 
primary  problem  for -Asian  Americans  is  underemployment.  But  for 
blacks,  the  pnmary  concern  has  been  unemployment. 

In  the  area  of  manpower  training,  for  a  while  Federal  policy,  for 
instance,  did  n9t  recognize  language  deficiency,  »»  «  problem  of 
employmem.  And  it  took  a ^le^'fqr  the.  Department  of  Labor  to 
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begin  to  acknowledge  tM  faj;(  that  if  one  docs  not  speak  the  HngUsh 
language,  one  will  have  a  problem  getting  into  the  labor  market,  and. 
therefore,  manpower  training  program  must  allow  the  training  of 
language  for  (|dult  immigrants. 

Likewise  in  the  area  of  politics,  I  guess  voting  rights,  of  course,  is  of  I 
primary  conce>n  for  us;  but  perhaps  even  more  important  for  Asian 
Americans,  we  have  to  become  citizens  first  and  be  provided  bilingual 
elections. 

Before  194X^sians  in  the  United  States  were  not  eligible  for 
naturalization  both  by  judicial  interpretation  and  by  act  of  Congress. 
To  get  to  that  point  of  voting  in  elections,  Asians  must  be  naturalized 
first,  and  once  they  get  naturalized  they  still  have  to  be  able  to 
understand  the  language  itself  Therefore,  the  Bilingual  Voting  Rights 
Act  is  a  major  concern  for  us,  and  I  think  that  the  Federal  agencies 
must  do  everything  that  they  can  to  make  sure  thaf  the  voting  rights  of 
Asian  Americans  are  not  violated. 

Now,  I  could  go  on  and  give  more  examples,  but  I  think  the  point  I 
wanted  to  make  here;  is  the  national  criteria  for  defining  the  severity  of 
civil  rights  violations  have  shown  very  Jittle  sensibility  to  Asian 
American  concerns,  and  I  think  it's  not  fair  to  Asian  Americans.  I 
think  this  has  led  to  many  assumptions  about  a  fact  that  Asians  have 
made  it,  they  have  assimilated,  they  no  longer  have  any  kind  of 
problems  with  regard  to  civil  rights.  I  think  what  is  needed  for  this 
Commission  and  other  Federal  enforcement  agencies  to  do  is  to 
develop  a  new  set  of  criteria  that  will  reflect  the  history  and  the 
sensibility  of  Asian  experience  in  AmericA.  The  criteria  developed  for 
blacks  may  not  be  applicable  for  Asians. 

The  third  point  I  wanted  to  make  is  that  because  of  the  absence  of 
any  viable  and  relevant  criteria  for  reviewing  Asian  American  civil 
rights  status,  Federal  Government  agencies  responsible  for  collecting 
daU,  investigating  violations,  and  enforcing  civil  rights  laws  have 
come  up  with  virtually  no  comprehensive  report  or  study  about  Asian 
Americans.  Whether  it  be  this  Commission,  the  Office  of  Federal 
Contract  Compliance,  EEOC,  the  Census  Bureau,  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics,  and  on  aAd  on  with  all  the  researching  arms  of  the 
various  departments  within  the  Federal  establishment,  we  have  found 
very  little  of  any  usable  type  of  information  on  Asian  Americans. 

In  other  words,  Asian  American  problems  have  been  totally  ignored 
by  the  Federal  esti^blish^ent  by  virtue  of  the  absence  of  data.  This 
situation  has  adversely  aff'ectcd  the  Asian  Americans  in  government 
funding  to  the  community  and,  of  course,  in  the  enforcement  of  the 
civil  rights  laws.  . 

And  in  this  regard,  I  think  it's  fair  to  say  that  because  of  the  kind  of 
negligence  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  agencies,  the  Asian  community 
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has  not  been  protected  an4^a8  not  been  served  in  terms  of  their  civil 
rights  problems. 

The  fourth  point  I  want  to  make  in  my  statement  is  the  conspicuous 
absence  of  Asian  Americans  on  Federal  commissions,  boards,  councils, 
advisory  committees,  and  task  forces,  and,  of  course,  in  th<i8C 
Commission's  staffs.  , 

It  is  obvious  that  available  go/crnment  resources  and  services, 
whether  it  be  in  the  forms  of  data  collections,  investigation,  funding,  or 
law  enforcement,  these  resources  and  services  are  distributed  by  those 
with  power  to  distribute.  Absence  of  high  level  AsiajTAmerican 
advocates  in  these  W«cial  agencies  effectively  render  the  Asian 
American  community  ineligible  for  needed  resources  and  services. 

This  is  one  lesson  that  I  think  many  of  us  have  learned  from  the 
veterans  of  civil  rights  movement:  that  you  have  to  have  your  own 
advocate  within  the  Federal  agencies  to  get  services,  and  I  think  if  we 
were  to  review  the  status  of  Asian  participation  in  these  commissions, 
councils,  advisory  committees,  and  what  have  you,  I  think  you  will 
fmd  a  conspicuous  absence  of  Asians,  and  therefore  we,  i)y  virtue  of 
that,  were  excluded  from  any  kind  of  services. 

Finally,  the  last  point  I  wanted  to  make  is  that  I  cannot  overempha- 
size the  importance  of  having  an  Asian  American  on  this  Commis|ion 
to  reflect  the  Asian  sensibility  and  awareness.  Hopefully,  through  the 
monitoring  role  of  this  Commission,  the  Asian  American  concerns  can 
be  effectively  transmitted  to  other  Federal  law  enforcement  agencies 
as  well  who  have  beci/charged  with  the  responsibility  of  overseeing 
the  civil  rights  of  Americans  in  general. 
Thank  you.  / 
Vice  Chairman  Horn.  Thank  you  very  much. 

(^pplai^.] 

DItcuMlon 

Vice  Chairman  Horn.  On  the  last  point,  we  should  note  for  the 
record,  since  sometimes  citizens  dp  not/understand  the  process,  that  in 
terms  of  service  on  thi&,Commis8ion,  tne  decision  is  not  made  by  any 
member  of  the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights;  that  decision  is  made  by 
an  incumbent  President  of  the  United  SUtes  who  nominates  an 
individual  for  service,  and  that  individual,  if  he  or  she  is  to  serv*,  is 
then  confirmed  by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

t7S?lll  now  yield  to  my  colleagues  who  might  have  questions  of  the 
various  panelists.  ^ 
Chairman  Flemming?  / 
Chairman  Flemmino.  Mr.  Yasui,  you  mentioned  the  steps  that 
have  been  taken  rather  recently  growing  out  of  the  existence  of  the 
concentration  camps  during  World  War  II. 
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Tin  wondering  if  you  would  just  elalH)ratc  on  that  a  little  bit  more, 
indicating  what  the  present  or  what  the  objectives  of  the  movement 
arc,  and  also  indicating  just  where  it  stands  at  the  present  time? 

Mfe.  Yasul  Yes.  Chairman  Fleniining  At  the  prcscjit^^ioment,  the 
Japanese  American  Citizens  League,  as  I  indicated,  in  San  Francisco 
has  formed  a  national  committee  looking  at  the  problems  of  37  years 
ago.  As  a  lawyer,  we  recognize  that  there  is  no  way  in  which  we  can 
*  undo  the  legal  decisions  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  The 

Supreme  Court  has  indeed  ruled  that  the  differential  treatment 
accorded  to  American  citizens  of  Japanese  ancestry  is  constitutional,  is 
legal. 

We  further  recognize,  therefore,  there  can  never  be  a  suit  againsUhe 
United  States  Government  for  damages  directly;  that  we  recognize. 
We.  therefore,  believe  that  it  is  incumbent  upon  the-Oongress  of  the 
United  States  to  address  the  problem. 

At  the  present  moment,  to  bring  you  up  to^  immediate  date,  the 
proposal  is  to  establish  a  congressional  commission  to'^ain  reexamine  - 
the  factual  bases  upon  which  evacuation  was  based/ and  to  make 
findings  and  conclusions;  hopefully  out  of  that  would  grow  the  actual 
^  finding  as  to  the  consequences  of  the  evacuation  process.  Obviously, 
we  would  hope  that  there  would  be  recommendations  as  to  jiow  this 
might  be  redressed. 

I  would  be  less  than  candid  to— if  I  did  not  mention  that  there  are 
groups  on  the  west  coast,  particularly  in  Seattle  and  in  Los  Angeles, 
that  are  saying  ^e  want  reparations,  $25,000  per  individual,  a  total  sum 
^  of  $3  billion.  In  international  politics.  $3  billion  is  not  a  great  deal  of 
^     /     money;  we  know  that  West  Germany  has  paid  over  $44  billion  in 
^reparations  to  Jewish  groups,  and  to  Israeli  interests.  I  am  not 
concerned  about  the  monetary  aspects;  I  am  concerned  about  that  this 
ct)untry  establish  on  the  record  that  the  evacuation  process  based  upon 
individuals'  ancestry  or  background  was  wrong. 

This  is  wfty  I  am  participating  in  this  national  campaign  to  indicate 
that  a  congressional  commission  should  make  that  finding  and  make 
.  tecommendations  to  the  appropriate  redress. 
'  Chairman  Flemming.  Thank  you  very  much. 
Ms.  Pian,  Tn?  wondering  if  you  would  tell  us  about  the  major  duties 
and  responsibilities  of  tl^e  Division \)f  Asian  American  AfTairs  in  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare?  Just  hitting  the  high 
ipots. 

Ms.    Pi  AN.  r.d  be  very  glad  to. 

The  Division  is  in  th*  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Planning 
and  Evaluation,  and  our  mission  is  to  help  increase  the  in)pact  of  HEW 
programs  on  thl  Asian  and  Pacific  American  community  and  to  serve 
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u  an  advisor  to  the  Department  on  matters  concerning  this  popula- 
tion. 

I  might  add  that  we  are  one  of  only  two  officeji  in  the  entire  Federal 
system  that  is  specifically  esUblished  to  address  the.  concerns  of 
Asian/Pacific  Americans,  and,  as  a  result,  we  are  called  upon 
frequently  by  other  Federal  agencies  to  provide  statistics  and  other 
/  information  concerning  this  populatiort. 

1  would  hope  that  other  offices  such  as  th^  one  could  be  established 
in  other  Federal  agencies  so  that  there  could  be  morf  resources  to 
•  addtess  our  concerns^  <w  - 

Chairman  Flbmmino.  Essentially,  then,  you're  a  sufT  office;  you^ 
advise  other  units  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 

Welfare. 
Ms.    Pi  AN.  That's  correct. 

ybHAiRMAN  Flemmino.  1  assume  that  in  most  instances,  you,  in 
.  /effect,  volMntecr  the  advice,  bat  are  there  instances  where  units  in  the 
Department  hav^  turned  to  your  particular  office  and  requested  advice 
and  assistance,  and  if  so.  would  you  maybe  give  us  an  illustration? 

Ms.    PiAN.  Recently,  our  ofllM^was  called  upon  to  provide  input  C 
relating^the  consolidation  of  grants  to  the  Pacific  Islands.  Legisla- 
tion had  been  passed  to  consolidate  HEW  granU  to  the  Pacific  Island 
Territories,  permitting  those  territories  to  exercise  greater  discretion 
over  funding  to  meet  their  fijfm  priorities  and  ne^(}ft,^ur  office 
provided  suggestions  on  this  process  through  the  Assistant  SecreUry 
for  Planning  and  Evaluation. 
*         "     Another  example  is  that  our  office  helped  to  link  the  Asian  and 
Pacific  Aipierican  communities  with  the  first  group  of  Indochincse 
refugees  coming  to  the  U.S.,  <hus  helping  to  expand  the  network- of 
agencies  providing  services  to  that  population. 

Chairman  Flemmino.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Wang,  I  was  interested  in  your  comment  that  what  is  needed,  in 
your  judgment,  is  a  new  set  of  criteria  in  determining  civil  rights 
%  violations  as  they  affect  the  members  of  the  Asian  American 
community.  I  assume  that  in  your  pai^r  probably  youVe  identified 
\yhtA  you  feel  those  criteria  should  be.  But  you  might  identify  just  one 
for  us  by  way  of  illustration,  in  connection  with  the  discussion  that  will 
be  going  on  here  in. the  next  2  days. 

DH.  Wano.  Thank  you.  You  know,  one  of  the  common  things  that 
one  hean  in  the  media,  and  even  among  acacfemic  circles,  is  that  Asian  * 
Americans  have  "made  it."  And  the  criteria  used  to  reach  that 
conclusion  is  pretty  much  based  on  the  census  data  from  1970.  And  if 
one  were  to  look  at  the  census  figures,  one  immediately  sees  that  the 
median  income  of  some  Asian  groups  have  not  only  reached  parity  but 
in  some  cases  even  higher  than  the  national  median,  and  the  fact  that 
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the  Asians  have  become  quite  dominant  as  a  group  in  the  professional 
and  technical  occupational  categories.  This  type  of  study  has  led 
people  to  believe  that  Asians  have  made  it. 

Now,  my  contention  is  that  the— first  of  all,  these  criteria  are  not 
applicable  to  Asians  in  the  sense  that  the  Asians  are  actually 
concentrated  primarily  in  two  States  in  the  United  States,  California 
and  Hawaii,  rather  than  evenly  distributed  among  50  States,  a?  is  the 
case  for  other  groups.  Since  these  two  States  have  the  highest  standard 
of  living,  the  median  income  is  not  surprisingly  a  lot  higher  than  the 
r<^t  of  the  48  States.  Furthermore,  if  you  were  to  look  at  those  two 
States,  Asians  are  primarily  concentrated  in  two— three  metropolitan 
areas:  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco,  and  Honolulu  where  the  standard 
of  living  is  even  higher.  And  then,  if  wfc  were  to  look  a||^sian 
Ajnericans  from  the  point  of  view  of  their  socioeconomic  status  in 
those  concentrated  areas  in  comparison  with  the  dominant  population, 
we  find  vast  disparity  between  Asians  and  whites.  We  also  find  Asians 
located  in  highly  discriminated  sectors  of  the  labor  market. 

On  the  one  hand,  there  is  a  very  high  concentration  of  Asians  in  the 
professional  and  technical  categories  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  very 
high  concentration  in  the  service  category.  Then  if  you  go  further  into 
the  metropolitan  areas  statistics,  you'll  find  that  within,  for  instance, 
the  highly  technical  professional  categories,  you  find  Asians  concen- 
trated primarily  in  two,  three  areas;  in  engineering,  in  accoXinting,  and 
in  health  technology,  and  conspicuously  absent  in  others.  These  are 
thesprimary  areas  for  highly  educated  Asian  males. 

What  about  the  Asian  female  who  has  gottea  a  college  degree?  They 
are  invariably  in  clerical  categories.  For  the;  service  category,  we  find 
that  Asians  are  npt  in  that  so-called  unifprm  services,  like  police, 
firemen,  and  sherifi^.  Instead,  they  are  actually  in  restaurants,  hospital 
workers,  janitorial  services,  very  low-level  ' type  of  jobs.  And  for 
females,  it's  |iimarily  domestics  ^nd  in  the  sewing  factories,  the  so- 
called  sweatsnbps. 

Then,  if  you  were  to  look  further  into  each  one  of  these  categories, 
in  terms  of  where  Asians  are  located,  for  example,  in  accounting  and 
engineering,  youHl  find  again  Asians  to  be  primarily  in  the  lower  level 
of  the  profession.  In  other  words,  if  you  really  dig  into  it,  you  find 
very,  very  consistent  and  highly  institutionalized  discrimination  in  the 
labor  market.  And  I  think  that's  the  kind  of  thing  we  ought  to  be 
looking  for  and  be  sensitive  about.  "  ^ 
^   Chairman  Flemmino.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.    IS^sui.  Mr.  Chairman,  could  I  comment— just  one  statement? 
Talking  about  averages  and  ^  ireenforce  what  Dr.  Wang  is 
about,  it's  like  the  illustration  of  a  person  who's  head  is  in  the 


•i(d  hit  feet  is  in  the  fire;  on  the  iverage  the  guy  s  temperature  is  pretty 
good. 

Vice  Chairman  Horn.  Thank  you.  v 

Commiiaioner  Frewiin? 

Commissioner  Freeman.  None. 

Vice  CHAllRMAftHORN.  Commiwioner  Saltzman? 

Commissioner  Saltcman.  I  don't  hRve  any  questions. 

Vice  Chairman  Horn.  I'd  like  to  atk  Dr.  Wang  one  question  with 
regard  to  the  AIR  [American  Institutes  for  Research)  study,  which  I 
suspect  you're  familiar  with,  that  was  made  of  bilingual  education. 

Could  you  briefly  describe  for  the  Commission  those  aspects  of  that 
study  as  they  pertain  to  Asian  American  languages  and  the  effective- 
ness of  the  implementation,  and  any  comments  you  have  with  regard 
to  the  appropriateness  of  that  study  in  terms  of  methodology,  etc.? 

Dr.  Wano.  Well,  to  begin  with,  I  thihk  you're  familiar  with  the 
circumstances  under  which  t|ie  contract  was  awarded.  In  fact,  there 
was  a  subsequent  Federal  lawsuit  against  HEW  and  some  allegations 
of  impropriety  in  the  awarding  procedure.  All  these  took  place  before 
the  entire  Watergate  disclosure.  There  were  allegations  made  about 

the  political—  .  . 

Vice  Chairman  Horn.  Well,.  Tm  mterestcd  in  the  research 

methodology.         ^ ,  , 

Dr.  Wang.  Okay.  Then  subsequently  actujUly  I  was  contacted  by 
the  AIR  to  be  one  of  the  advisers.  I  went  to  the  first  and  oiflV  meeting 
that  I  attended  becjiuse  I  found  that  the^that  everything  that  I  tried  to 
briAg  out  was  completely  ignored,  ai^d  so  I  finally  gave  ,  up  my 
participation  after  the  first  meeeting. 

Now,  as  far  as  the  stud>Tit«elf»  it  has  very  little  relevancy  to  Asian 
Americans.  I  do  not  like  the^for  instance,  the  way  the  study  was 
conducted.  The  only  thing  that  they  cover  as  far  as  the  Asian 
Americans  was  concerned  is  the  so-called  exemplary  program,  a  Title 
VII  prbgram  came  out  of  the  Asian  Anjerican  (iommunity. 
^  I  suggested  to  them  that  in  order  to  make  a  study  that  has  some 
meaning  to  the  Asian  community,  they  ought  to  look  at  programs  that 
have  existed  a  little  bit  longer  than  just  1  or  2  years.  I  suggested  that - 
the  Title  II  program  funded  in  San  Francisco  Chinatown  be  the  target' 
of  their  study,  becaiise  by  then  it  was  already  irrexistencc  for  4  or  5 
yean.  But  instead,  Biry  chose  to  look  at  the  program  that -was  fairly, 
new*,  juat  barely  got  started.  In  fact,  it  was  plagUed  with  a  lot  of 
problems.  I  personally  know  the  problems- of  the  new  program,  and  I 
knew  such  a  study  would  not  do  us  any  good. 

Vice  Chawman  Horn.  Let  me  ask  you  this,  in  terms  of  the  ^tt 
decision  in  which  I  believe  you  did  some  of  thf  research  for  that  case, 


have  there  been  subsequciiC  Htudies  done  in  the  San  Francisco  Public 
SchcK)ls  (hat  would  give  us  some  feeling  as  to  whether  change  has 
iKCurrcd  and  the  degree  to  which  Asian  American  students  are 
learning  the  Hngli«(h  language  through  (he  iHhngual  education  ap- 
proach*?  \ 

Dr.  Wano.  The  only  study  that  has  come-  out  since  the  Lau 
decision  or  since  the  consent  decree  which  was  issued  by  the  Federal 
istrictu:ourt  «<^equent  to  the  Lau  decision,  was  the  report  submitted 
y  San  FwHicisco  Board  of  Education  to  the  Federal  court  as  part  of 
the  consent  degree— a  report,  progress  report. 

In  that  report,  I  regret  to  inform  you,  it  indicated  that  around  1,200 
non-English-speaking  children  were  receiving  no  identifiable  scfviccs. 
Vicn  Chairman  HoRNTWhat  is  the  date  on  that  report? 
Dr.    Wang.  The  date,  I  think  it  was  in  November  1978  or 
Decepiber  1978. 

Vici:  Chairman  Horn.  So  it  would  be  probably  the  1977-78  schwl 
year  then?  ^        4?  , 

Dr.  Wang.  Yes.  There  has  been  some  progress  made,  there*s  no 
que^tiof  in  jny  mind.  It's  interesting  how  the  school  district  reacted  to 
the  Lau  decision.  Sometimes  these  figures  about  how  many  children 
neett-^rvices  go  up  aiul  down  depending  on  the  political  climate  and 
the  s<;hbol  district's  ability  and  desire  to  serve. 

For  instance,  when  the  Lau  decision  came  out  in  1974,  San 
Francisco  reported  around  9,000  in  the  whole  school  system.  Then,  a 
year  after  that,  in  1975,  they  reported  6,100.  Suddenly  it  dropped 
down  and  then,  after  persistent  community  pressure,  it  eventually 
went  bach  up  to  9,000  or  10,000.  It  was  interesting  for^me  to  find  out 
that  2  years  ago  they  conducted  a  survey  which  was  mandated  by  the 
consent  decree,  a  home  language  survey,  and  it  showed  34,000  out  of  a 
school  district  of  61,000  whose  home  language  is  other  than  English. 

Vice  Chairman  Horn.  I'd  like  to  ask  Ms.  Pian  if  the  Division  of 
Asian  American  Affairs  in  HpW  was  at  all  involved  iif  the  decision  on  ^ 
the  American  Institutes  for  Research  contract?        "  ' 

Ms.    PiAN.  No,  we  were  not.  '      ^  ^ 

Vice  Chairman  Horn.  Was  the  office  in  existence  at  the  time  that 
contract  was  let?  . 

Ms.    Pian.  Yes,  but  the  AIR  study  wa^onducted  by  thejbfficc  of 
Evaluation  and  Dissemination  in  the  Office  of  Education.  Tli  Office^ 
of  Education  Planninjjjn  ASPE  was  involved  in  the  inccptionV  that  - 
study.'but  the  Division  of  Asian  American  Affairs  was  not  invoVcd. 

Vice  Chairman  Horn.  In  other  words,  the  Division  of  Asian 
American  Affairs  under  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Planning  andj 
Evaluation  was  not  consulted  even  though  the  Assistant  Secretary  fof 


Planoing  and  Evaluation  might  have  been  consulted  by  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  iftid  his  staff?  • 

Ms.  PiAN.  Yea.  I  was  not  with  the  Division  of  Asian  American 
Affairs  at  the  time,  but  I  am  quite^««iY>n  DA  A  A  was  not 
involved  in  the  decision  on  tlje  AIRstudy.  \y) 

VjCB  Chairman  Horn.  Any  fVirther  questions  by  my  colleagues? 

I'd  like  to  thank  each  of  you  for  coming  here  to  Washingtofi  to  share 
your"  overviews  with  the  Commission.  We  deeply  appreciate' it.  Thank 
you  very  much. 

[Applause.] 


P»pT9  Pr«Mnt«d 

An  Overview  of  QlvH  Rights  Issues  of 
A^lan  and  Pacific  Americans:  Myths  tiiid 

v^Realltles  ^ 

by  Minoru  Yasui* 
Introduction  .  ^ 

Asian  Americans,  particXilarly  Pacific  Islanders,  residing  east  of  the 
Rocky  Moyntains^  and  west  of  th^  Missis^ippLJlive^p  in  the  Great 
Plains  area  of  the  United  States,  rfre  generally  detached  from 
concentrated  popuhation  centers  of  individuals  of  similar  backgrounds 
V  afld  certainly  ar^  isolated  from  the  major  ac^e  cross  currents 
afTecting  A^lan  American  and  Pacific  Mander  issues. 
1  The  six  States  (Colorado,  Montanj^  WydMng,  Uuh,  North  and 

{  South  Dakota)  constituting  Federal  Region  VIII  have  a  population  of 
slightly  more  than  6^milIion  inhabitants  on-more  than  582,000  squares 
miles  of  territory  or  slightly  more  than  10  persons  per  square  mile. 
Three  percent  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  live  in  this  region, 
which  constitutes  about  one-sixth  pf  the  land  area  of  our  country. 

Proportionately,  the  populations  of  Asian  Americans  and  Pacific 
Islanders  in  this  regionJs  even  more  infinitesmally  smaller;  perhaps, 
Asian  Americans  constitute  Ipss  than  0.3  percent  of  the  total  popula- 
tion in  this  regi(^.  Moreover,  the  Asian  American  population  is 
divided  and  subdivided  into  a  number  of  ethnic  or  nationality  groups, 
with  different  languages,  diversd^.ultural  and  social  backgrounds,  and 
at  all  levels  of  assimilation  into  the  American  mainstream. 

yrhe  Clupese  Americans,  and  to  a  lesser  degree,  the  Japanese 
America|i^  have  been  in  the  United  States  for  four  and  five 
gener^^ns;  whereas,  the  Indocliinese  or  Korean  groups  are  firequent- 
ly  "freah  off  the  boat"  and  have  been  ki  the  United  States  onlyduring 
the  past  few  years.  The  rapent  immigrants  from  Asia,  with  little  or  no 
ability  to  fiinction  in  tire  English  language,  and  having  very  little 
knowledg^of  oi*^  American  fhores  or  customs,  find  it  exceedingly 
difficult  to  Communicate  effectively  their  needs  or  even  to  exist 
^  ^  satisfactorily  in  the  United  States^  . 

Because  of  the  sparse  populations  of  Asian  AmericaniTin  this  region, 
^  and  because  of  the  wide  divergence  of  needs  and  aspiratiohs  of  tKis 
group  in  this  region,  there  is  no  general  commonality  of  needs  or 
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TABLE  1 

Asian  American*  aiMl  Pacific  Itlandara  In  tha  Unitad  Stataa 

Chlnaaa  Amarlcans  ^^^'RRS 
Japanaaa  Americans 

Koraan  Amarlcans  400,000 

Filipinos  and  Filipino  Americans  ^  \  250.000 

Indochln^a  (All  groups)  ^9R'9^ 

Pacific  Islsndsrs  100.000 


( 


Korean  inmlorants  hiivt  bMn  entsrlj^  the  lilted  States  lf>  Urge  numbers, 
up  to  stout  160.000  psr  yesr.  dunoo  tt)s  last  sevaral  yaars. 
lodoChlnsaa.  many  of  wtwn  are  athnlc  Chlnaaa,  as  wall  as  Vlttnamasa 
Cambodians,  Laotlsna,  Mlnmgs.  Thai,  and  others  hsve  Qsnerally  come  to  the 
United  States  as  relbgees  since  the  Ml  of  Saigon  In  April  1 976.   
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grievances  of  the  Asian  American  groups  in  this  region.  Hence,  the 
views  herein  being  presented  undoubtedly  reflect  the  detf  chment  and 
isolation  of  this  particular  writer  and  *e  certainly  personal  and 
subjective.  We  do  not  know  whether  the  concerns  exnressed  herein 
are  shared  byV0her  Asian  Americans  on  either  the  V(cst  coast  or  east 
coast,  or  indeed  by  any  others  in  this  region.  Jm  views  herein 
expc«88d  are  those  ^f  an  American  o[  Japanese- anwiifetry,  bom  in  the 
StJe  oioregon  before  World  War-I  (f^6),  evacuated  from  the  west 
fcst  in  1942,  and  a  Colorado  resident  du^ng  the  past  37  years,  and  as 
bh,  are  highly  individualized  viewpomts. 

^A9Uin  Anwrkmrw  In  the  United  Statee 

it  is  our  understanding  that  since  the  1970  U.S.  census  tliere  have 
been  some  substantial  •  changes  and  ijncreascs  in  Asian  American 
populations  in  the  United  States.  No  one  seems  to  have  accurate 
I  figures  avof  1979,  biHh  is  0»r  urijferstandlng  that  there  are  about  2.5 
million  Asian  American^  and  Rfcific  Islanders  in  the  U.S.  as  estimated 

in  table  1.  ^  ^ 

It  cannot  be  overemphasized  that  each  of  the  ethnic  groupsyisted 
above  and  all  of  the 'subgroups  mentioned  are  distinct  and  differtet  as 
much,  perhaps,  as  Greeks  are  different  from  Swedes,  or  fs  SpaniWds 
'are  difierant  from  Russians.  Too  often,  Americans  believe  that  ^11 
"Asians"  arc  alike,  with  similar  language,  culture,  and  background. 
Civil  rights  struf^gles  6f  each  of  these  groups  are  in  many  ways 
different  for  each  group.  r"~~^ 

Qenerally,  civU  rights  and  other  social  problems  of  Asian  Americans 
Ml  th^nited  ^tea  can  be  divided  broadly  into  those  affecting  the 
newly-arrived  immigrant— within  the  past  5-10  years— and  those 
involving  Asian  Americans  whose  roots  in  America-go  back  several 
generations.  Nevert|iele8S,  the  prbblems  of  the  newly-arrived  immi- 
grant anS  those  of  second,  third,  fourth,  or  pven  fifth  generation  Asian 


Americans  arc  intertwined  and  interminglq^.  because  most  Americans 
rcgi^rd  all  Asians  as  having  been  W^rw  and  reared  in  a  quaint  and  exotic 
homi^— if  not  actually  born  in  the  far-away  Orient.  It  is  only  to<^  often 
that  Asian  Americans  with  advanced  Ph.Ds,  or  M.D.  degred|^for  other 
credentialsMj/iigher  learning  areVfked:  ''My,  you  speak  ^oJ^  English; 
where  did  yoii  learn  to  s^ak  English?**  or  "When  did  you  come  to  tl}\% 
country?"  * 

Longtime  Residents  of  the  United  States  I 

The  thinese  have  had  an  ii^ipact  upon  western  European  civlli/a/ 
tion  as  long  ago  as  the  beginning  of  the  13th  century,  when  Mongol 
troj^pcrs  carrying  the  wpr  banners  of  Genghis  Khan  ^defeatld  the 
RiSssians  \vi  1223,  and  invaded  Poland.  Hungary,  and  the  Danube 
Valley,  Marco  Polo  of  Venice  journeyed  to  the  far-off  land  of  Cathay 
during  the  mid- 1 200s  to  learn  of  the  advanced  civilization  in  China, 
which  made  Europe  look  like  a  land  of  barbiirians  The  influence  of 
China  upi^n  the  world  has  not  only  been  long  continuing  Jbut  also 
profound.  Most  Americans,  unfortunately,  are  not  even  aware  of  the 
long  ago  influences  of  Chinese  civilization  which  affect  their  daily 
lives  today,  but  indeed,  today,  are  still  inclined  to  look  down  upon  the 
"heathen  Chinee." 

And  yet.  we  know  that  the  seafaring  nations  of  Europe  were 
carrying  on  trade  with  China  during  the  1500s,  and  by  the  early  1800s, 
European  nations  and  the  United  States  penetrated  and  invaded  China. 
Conversely,  by  the  mid- 1 800s,  Chinese  coolies  (working  men),  notably 
from  the  southern  areas'near  (^^nton,  were  imported  to  work  the  sugar 
cane  fields  and  th<?  pineapple  plantations  of  Hawaii,  and  later  brought 
over  to  the  American  mainland  to  work  on  railroads,  in  the  mines,  to 
do  laundry  and  cooking,  and  all  the  menial,  backbreaking  work  that 
our  pioneering  white  men  avoided. 

Despite  all  of  the  patience,  hard  work,  and  forbearance  exhibited  by 
the  Chinese  imnfiigrants  during  the  late  1800s,  virulent  anti-Chinese 
inoVemenl  swept  the  west  coast.  The  Japanese  laborers  were  brought 
in  after  the  Meyi  restoration  in  1868,  and  as  Japanese  families  were 
established  on  the  farms  and  cities  of  the  west  coast,  the  anti-Oriental 
movement  took  up  the  cry  of  the  "Yellow  Peril"  and  succeeded  in 
persuading  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  enact  the; Oriental 
Exclusion  Act  of  1924,  prohibiting  any  further  immigration  Jrdm  the 
Orient.  It  was  not  until  1952  that  anti-Oriental  immigration  lav^  were 
amended  to  permit  immigrants  from  the  Orient  to  enter  the  United 
States  as  permfinent  residents. 

With  the  putbreak  of  World  War  II,  with  the  bombing  of  Pearly 
Harbor  on  December;?,      |-Asubsequently~all  persons  of  ancestry 
having  0.031  percent  degree  of  Japanese  blood  or  more  were  forcibly 
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removed  (torn  their  homes  and  incarcerated  in  Wartime  internment 
camps  in  the  desolate  desert  and  swamp  areas  of  the  United  States. 
Although  cases  were  carried  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
SUtes,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  ruled  that  such  differential  treatment 
of  the  Japanese  American  was  Justified  as  a  constitutional  cxeccise  of 
war  power,  while  acknowledging  that  sVch  military  qrdeiy  against 
civilians  were  based  u^nV^e,  and  race  alone. 

T)yn  above  backgrcmnd^is  set  forth  to  indicate  the  deep  rooted  and 
now  established  legAF  and  constitutional  basis  for  discriminatory 
actions  against  those  /Mian  Americans  who  have  for  generations  in  the 
United  Sutes  demoncjlrated— more  thah  amply— their  loyalty  to  the 
United  States  of  Aiherica,  and  yet  find  certain  civil  rights  and 
opportunities  denied  to  them  solely  on  the  basis  of  an  Oriental 
^ncestry.  ^ 

It  should  be  noted  that  such  legally  discriminatory  governmental 
actions  were  not  enforced  agains\^  Americans  of  ^ropean  ancestry. 

N0wly  Arrived  Asian  Imhilgrants 

Because  of  lahguage  problems,  the  newly  arrived  Asian  immigrant 
to  the  United  States  is  ^dnerally  having  an  excruciating  time. 
Educational  opportunities  arc#-in  effect  and  in  fact— denied  to  such  fci^ 
immigrant  who  cannot  speak  l^glish.  In  the  Denver  area,  it  was  noted 
that  there  were  22  individuals  who  were  flulht  in  English  as  well  as  in 
one  or  more  ^f  the  Indochinese  tongues  to  serve  approximately  4,000 
reftigees  from  Southeast  Asia.  Although  the  Lau  case,  decided  by  the 
U.S.  feijjpreme  Court,  requiring  instruction  io  be  in  the  language 
understood  by  the  student— in  Fact  and  in  effjpA— is  not  being  followed 
in  this  region  because  of  a  lack\>f  interpreters  or  instructors  capable  of 
handling  the  Vietnamese,  Cambodian,  Laotian,  Hmong,  Thai,  or  other 
language^. 

Because  many  such  newly  arrived  immigrants  from  Southeast  Asia 
are  unable  to  ftincUon  in  the  English  language^  opportunities  in 
education*  in  employment*  and  as  a  result,  in  housing. and  in  the 
norm«l»  usual  ^ehities  of  life  are  denied  to  these  individuals.  We  do 
not  have  statistics  for  other  regions  but  it  might  be  illuminating  to 
mention  data  for  the  Mountain-Plains  region  as  follows:  As  best  that 
can  b^  df^termijl^,  th^  arc  about  18,500  persons  of  Asian  American 
background  iifc^  tftbxptnver  metropolitan  area.  These  individuals 
constitute  abput  0.1  of^pcrcent  of  the  totid  population  of  an  estimated 
1 .7  ihiUion  pcoplclfTTlIk)^  area. 

Estimates  Jpn  peSrsbns\  of  Asian  American  background  in  the 
Mountain^^Flains  regidti]  Wy  the  Colorado  Alliance  of  Pacific  Asian 


TABLE  2  . 

Ptrtons  of  A^an  American  Background  In  tha  Mountain-Plains 

Region  Numbar  of  Paraona 

Korean  Americana  \    6.000  * 

Japaneae  Americans  3.500 

Chlneae  Amctrlcana  .  3.000 

Indochlneae  (all  groups)  •  4,500 

Vletnarpese  \  1,500 

Cambodian  800 

r     Laotian  600 

M'hong  •  400 

FIIMh  ' 

Paclfl^llinders    ^  \  V  {nBQ\^S^\^ 

 \ 

Americans  (CA>AA).  headed  by  Or.  Nai-Kwang  Chang,  director  of^ 
research  knd  development  for  Community  CpIIege,  Denver,  Colorado 
(9857  East  I6th  Avenue,  Aurora,  ^olora^o  80010)  indicated  18,000 
(see  table  2),  I 

With  the  exception  of  possibly' 3,000  Japanese  Americans  and 
probably  about  1,500  Chinese  Americans,  the  others  6re  generally 
recent  immigrants  to  the  United  States.  ^ 

The  longtime  resident  of  Japancscj  American  or  Chinese  American 
anceitrv  is  generally  of  higher  tha|i  average  educational  level  a^d 
generally  is  fairly  well  off  economically.  Th^  problems  of  the  ^ 
established  Asian  American  is  not  in|  obtaining  an  education,  or  a  job, 
or  a  home  for  himself  and  his  familyl  the  problem  is  usually  a  question 
of  being  promoted  to  the  highest  levil  of  his  or  her  ability.    \       '  \ 

Because  of  America's  preoccupajtion  with  discriminat<^ry\aractices 
against  blacks  for  some  200.ycai/s,  and  because  of  an  a^j^ening 
conscience  about  discrimination  against  Hispanics  and  native  Ameri- 
can Indians,  extraordinary, efrortsyare  mille  to  promote  and  recognize 
these  groups.  In  these  eftorts-ninly  too  frequently— the  equally  or 
better  qualified  Asian  American  is  passed  over  or  is  replaced. 

In  two  specific  instances  in  I^nver,  a  Japanese  American  holding  a 
high  position  with  the  regiqhal  office  of  Health,  Education,  anjjf 
Welfare  was  replaced  by  a  Hi/pana^  who  also  had  high  citsdentials.  No 
complaint  is  lodged  bccaus^  of  replad^ment  of  the  Asian  American,  ^ 
but  complaint  is  made  that  no  equivalent  assignment  was  ever  made 
for  the*"  Japanese  American  offictal.  Another  ^example  involved  a 
Chinese  American  ffc.p  who  was  temporarily  appointed  vice 
president  in  charge  c/f  ^he  Auraria  Campus  of  Community  Cpllege 
upon  termination  oil  Spanish-sumamed  jeducator.  Although  thp 
record  is  clear  that  tljiis  Chinese  American  educator  was  performing 
superbly  as  the  a^ihisfrativ^  head  of  this  branch  campus,  he  was 
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replaced  by  a  Spaniah-surnamed  educltor— also  v/h\  a  Ph  D  — solely 
because^he  student  body  was  heavily  Hispanic  and  in  order  to  provide 
a  top  level  position  for  a  Hispanic.  - 

Small  Bit9ln099  Admlnl9^tlon, 

As  set  forth  in  appendix  A  (attached),  it  was  learned  that  the  U^S. 
Small  Business  Admmlatration  (SBA)  eliminated  Asian  American 
businessmen  as  "minority  businesses,"  although  there  is  no  quMilon 
that  Asian  Americans  do  constitute  a  minute  minority  in  white 
America  that  ispreOccupied  with  blacks  ibd  Hispa^ics.  . 

Because  thelfconomic  base  of  Jagynese  Americans  was^iped  out  in 
1942-46,  and  because  the  vast  miyority  of  Asian  Americans  in  the 
United  States  do  not  have  a  solid  business  base  from  which  to  operate, 
it  is  our  position  that  the  Federal  Small  Business  Administration  must 
include  Asian  Americans  in  the  category  of  "minorities"  in  thosc''^ 
specializ^  cases  where  assistance  is  obviously  needpd^  in  order  to 
make  a  bqsiness  venture  successful. 
■-S-4Ke  woald  not  argue  that  a  Minoru  Yamasaki  or  an  l.M.  Pei  be 
^Miite^siA  loans,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  we  would  point  out  that 
are  multimillionp^cs  among  t^e  black  and  Hispanib  populations  in  the 
United  States.  Moat  emphatically,  we jio  not  believe  that  aid  to  blacks 
and  Hispanics  should  be  diminished,  or  that  the  interests  of  the  blacks 
and  Hispanibs  be  pitted  against' Asian  Americans  or  native  American 
Indians,  but  rather  that  special  consideration  also  be  offered  to  all 
disadvantaged  groups. 

V 

FunctoM/ite/  VMmtkHM  of  CMI  Rights 

During  1942,  as  a  result  of  the  anti-Oriental  mindset  of  certain 
military  and  governmental  officials,  120,000  persons  of  Japanese 
ancestry  were  forcibly  removed  from  the  west  coast  and  incarcerated 
in  desolate  desert  camps  in  clear  violation  of  their  human  rights.  No 
charges  were  ever  filed  against  individuals  that  resulted  in  a  conviction 
and  sentence  to  such  camps.  Because  such  persons  qf  Japanese 
ancestry  were  incarcerated  during  Worid  War  II,  the  ftnanciai  losses 
to  that  group  of  people  exceeded  $40,000,000. 

Completely  aside  from  the  financial  losses,  the  denial  of  the  right  to 
peaceAiUy  assemble,  the  right  of  the  people  to  keep  and  bear  airos,  the 
right  to  be  secure  in  their  persons,  papers  and  effects,  the  right  to  be 
charged  hy  a  presentment  or  indictment^  the  right  not  to  be  depriv<td 
of  liberty  or  property  without  due  process  of  law,  the  right  to  a  speedy 
and  public  tria^,  the  right  to  be  confronted  by  witness^}  against  him, 
the  right  to  have  assistance  of  counsel,  the  right  to  ball,'  and  the  right 
to  be  free  from  cruel  or  unusual  punishment,  were  all  denied  to  persons 
of  Japanese  ancestry  Uuring'  World  War  II  in  the  9b«<!le?ul  and 
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unwarranted  evapuation  and  iaternineiit  of  all  persons  of  Japanese 
.  ancestry  oii^  the  west  coast.  The  irony  of  this  whole  cpiscxle  is  that 
thrce-fc^irths  of  those  evacuated  kjid  interned  were  United  States 
citizens  and  23,(XX)  subsequently  sctved  in  the  Aruicil  Forces  of  the 
United  States  with  outstanding  gallantry  and  heroism.  The  previously 
untold  storvls  "that  some  8.000  of  these  Japanese  Airfericans  served  in 
the  Pacific  Theatre  in  operations  against  the  nation  of  their  ancestry. 


We  are  cogni;£ant  of  the  fact  that  United  States  Supreme  Court  in 
Ihe  cases  of  Hirabayashi  v.  United  States,  3lf)  U.S.  1 15  (1943),  and  Ka^tU  K 
V.  United  States,  320  U.S.  115  (1943),  ryM  that  imposition  ofmilitar7t\ 
curfew  orders  against  civilians  was  a  proper  exercise  of  war  power, 
despite  the  fact  that  these  military  orders  were  applied  against  United^ 
States  6itizens  on  the  basis  of  race,  and  race  alone.  Further,  the  case  of 
Korematsu  v.  United  States,  323  U.S.  214  (1944),  held  that  inilitary 
orders  were  constitutional  even  thpugh^ requiring  removal  of  persons 
on  the  baiiis  of  race — by  a  six  to  three  deci^i^.  J 

Wc  krc  particularly  concerned,  at  this  time  in  history,  that  these 
decisions  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  still  exist  as  la\y  of  the 
land.  We  arc  well  aware  that  these  decisions  are  like  a  loaded  gun 
pointed  at  the  head  qf  every  United  States  citizen  and  that  in  times  of 
emergency  or  crisis  this  weapon  could  be  used  to  deprive  innocent 
people  of  their  basic  constitutional  rights.  We 'know  that  given  the 
anti  Orientalism  of  the  w^t  coast— in  the  event  of  problems  witfi^'the  ' 
People's  Republic  of  Chiiffa— thi^yWeapon  might  be  used  against 
American  citizens  of  Chinese  ancestry  and  perhaps  against  other 
United  Staffs  citizen^  of  other  unpopular  ancestries. 

As  par't  ot  its  na^nal  campaign  to  seek  means  of  deterring  the  use  of 
such  milita^  orders  to  deprive  Unit^  States  citiiei^s  of  thcSr  basic 
consl,i^Ubnal  rights,  the  Japanese  American  Citizens  League  has  c  - 
emp^trke^tippfi  a  campaign  for  redress  for  the  wrongs  committed  by 
tlvft  United  states  Government  in  1942-46.  ^ 

when  the  United  States  is  attempting  to  stand  up  in  the  world  as  the 
protector/  anH  c]iam{^on  of  human  rights,  it  does  not  enhance  the 
image  of  the  Utrfted  States  to  have  that  kind  of  indefensible  record. 
Moreover,  when  the  United  States  Government  is  trying  to  persuade 
the  Peopilp's  Republic  of  East  Germany  to  appropirjate  reparations  for 
Jewish  victims  of  the  Holocaust,  it  does  not  appear  lo  be  consistent  for 
our  Federal  Government  to  make  these  picas  with  such  an  uncorrect- 
ed blemish  in  qur  history.  We  know  that  the  experiences  of  extermina- 
tion and  horror  suffered  by  6  million  Jews  ip  Europ«r§&far  Surpass  the 
experiences  of  Japanese  Americans  in  the  United  States— that  there  is 
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no  compwiion,  but  we  believe  the  nition  preaching  freedom,  liberty, 
brotherhood?  and  democracy  can  ill  afford  to  leave  unredressed  the 

injustices  of  the  past. 

We  believe  that  this  i»  an  issue  that  affects  all  Americaifs  and  would 
have  specific  applicability  to  pawons  of  Asian  background  because  the 
)     record  woul'd  show  that  the  United  States  does,  indeed,  regard  all 
*  human  as  human— and  does  not  make  a  distinction  in  the  case  of 

individuals  of  Asian  background. 

The  hope  and  dream  of  the,  Japanese  American  Citizens  League  19  to 
Md  a  trust  fimd  which  shall  be  used'to  protect  and  defen^  the  human 
/nghts  of  all  people  in  perpetuity  in  the  name  of  thow;  Japanese 
Americans  who  underwent  the  unmitigated  i|(juWce  of  evacuation  and 
incarceration  during  >yorld  War  II  in  their  own  native^and. 

ConduBlon 

Regrctably,  time  does  not  permit  the  UiW  exploration  and  develop- 
ment  of  tHpnuuiy  issues  confronting  Asian  Americans  in  the  United  ^ 
Sutes.  We  know  that  this  great  NaUon  does  exert  efforts  to  live  up  to 
the  ideals  enunciated  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  in  the 
fundamental  Bill  of  Righte  written  into  the  Constitution  bf  the  United 

Stat'es  of  America. 

We  believe  in  Ariierica;  we  are  firm  in  <yr  fait^  that  these  United 
States  will  continuously  exert  efforts  to  become  a  more  democraUc, 
more  freedom  lovii^,  and  indeed,  the  land  of  liberty  and  justice  for  all. 
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8tflem«nt  of  L  LIng-chI  Wang,  Aaslstant 
I    l^rofessof,  Uhlverslty  of  California, 

Berkeley 

A  would  like  to  begin  this  presentation  by  expressing  my  gratitude 
fqf  this  unprecedented  opportunity  to  present  sontfc  of  the  major  civil 
rights  issues  of  Asian  Americans  to  the  Commission  and  its  staff  today 
and  tomorro>y.  Even  though  a  few  State  Advisory  Committees  of  the 
Commission  have,  in  the  past  few  years,' undertaken  hearings  at  t^ie 
State  level,  I  believe  this  is  the  first  consultation  on  Asian  American 
civil  rights  issues  by  the  full  Commission  since  its  founding. 

I  remember  it  was  in  1971  that  |he  Chinese  for  Affirmative  Action 
(CAA^,  a  community-based  civil  rights  organization  in  San  Francisco^ 
first  apprised  the  Commission  staff  in  Los  Angeles  of  the  need  to  deal 
with  the  unique  civil  rights  problems  of  Asian  Americans  and  to 
include  Asian  Americans^on  the  staff,  ^tate  Ajlvisory  Committees, 
and,  indeed,  the  Commission  itself.  It  took  a  few  years  to  put  a  few 
Asians  on  t^^staff  and  oh  the  State  Advisory  Committees.  It  took  a 
little  longer  To  include  A^an  ^pierican  concerns  on  the  agendas  of  the 
State  committees  with  hjgh  concentration  of  Asian  American  popula- 
"^ion.  This  long,  overdue  2-day  consultation  must,  therefore,  be  seen  as 
/  '  inothler  step  in  our  long  and  uphill  struggle  to  have  our  voice  heard 
and  our  long  journey  toward  achieving  equal  opportunity  in  the  U.S. 
With  the  support  of  this  Commission,  we  hope  to  sec  the  first  Asian 
American  appointed  to  this  Commission  in  tigt  very  near  futurel 

The  first  point  I  would  like  to  makens:  We  cannot  begin  to 
comprehend  the  civil  nghts  problems  of  Asian  Americans  unless  we 
have  an  adequate  understMiding  of  the  unique  |iistorical  experience  of 
each  Asian  group  iii  the  U.S.  Even  though  each  Asian  group  entered 
the  U.S.  at  a  different  time  in  American  history,  the|>urpose  for  which 
the  Chinese^  Japanese,  Koreaiis,  of  Filipinos  were  l>rought  was  not 
.  different  from  the  African  slaves  or  the  Mexican  braceros— to  mtex  the 
periodic  demands  for  cheap  lab^^in  the  mines,  railroads,  agriculture 
fields,  and  manufacturing  industries  in  the  fast,  expanding  west  coast 
economy.  Thus,  between  1852  and  1882,  the  year  when  the  first  racist 
immigration  |aw  was  enacted  by  Congress  to  single  out  the  Chinese  for 
total  exclusioif  from  the  U.S.,  about  300,000  able-bodied  Chinese  men 
were  brought  into  the  Wfst.  Moreover^  during  the  critical  transitions 
^rbm  plantation  to  industrial  economy  in  the  South  and  from  keen, 
competition  among  large  numbers  of  small  manufacturers  to  domina- 
tion by  industrial  giants  in  the  East,  Chinese  coolies  were»  respectively, 
deployed  for  a  brief  moment  to  replace  the  emancipated  black  slaves 
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)         rtOer  the  Civil  War  in  the  South  and  recruited  to  serve  as  strike 

^.^^^'-^bttikers  in  smaller  Plwterii  nianufacturing  factories. 

-  Xlong  the  4an»c  line,  but  in.  a  pericxl  after  the  exclusion  of  the 
Chinese.  Japanese  contract  labtifers  were  recruited  predominantly  as 
seasonal,  migrant  agricultural  workers  in  Calitprnia  and  plantation 
laborers  in  Hawaii.  From  1890  to  1924,  wh«F<he  Japanese  were 
permanently  excluded  by  Congress  like  the  Chinese,  a.  total  of  272,000 
Japanese  contract  laborers  were  brought  oyer  to  niect  the  serious  labor 
shortage  and  rising  4«Mbr  cost  and  agitation?  in  the  West  Likewise,  as 
another  wave  of  clemand  for  cheap  labor  arose,  yet  another  Asian 
group,  this  time,  some  150,000  Filipino  contract  laborers,  wty^e  enlisted 
between  1924  and  1934.  when  the  Great  Depression  fmally  put  an  end 
to  the  long  history  of  large-scale  human  transportation  from  across  the 
Pacific.  lAvjis  not  until  the  late  1?^  and  1970s  when  we  witnessed 
similar  missive  migrations  of  Asians  to  the  U.S.:  the  airlifting  of  about 
150,000  Indochinese  and  the  arrival  of  families  and  professionals' 
previously  excluded  by  our  discriminatory  immigration  laws  before 
1965. 

As  our  economy  fluctuated  between  growth  and  deprcsston,  so  each 
Asian  group  was  successively  subjected  to  the  sanjp  brutal  treatment  as 
the  Native  Anjericans,  Afro  Americans,  eastern  and  southern  Europe- 
an imnngfants,  and  Mexican  Americans.  Almost  withouWexception, 
each  economic  crisis  was  accompanied  by  an  anti- Asian  movement. 
Among  the  major  crises  were  the  depressions  of  the  1870s,  19208,  and 
1930s.  Respectively,  they  victimized  the  Chinese,  Japanese,  and 
Filipinos.  These  intense,  nationwide  anti-Asian  movements  were 
marked  by  widespread  mob  violence  and  political  agitations  and 
invariably  they  resulted  in  the  passage  of  numerous  racist  laws,  among 
them  were  the  genocidal  immff^on  laws  enacted  by  Congress, 
beginning  withfhosc  against  the  Chines*  in  1882,  the  Japanese  in  1924. 
and  the  Filipinos  in  1934.  In  other  words,  each  Asian  group  was 
imported'  to  meet  a  concrete  demand  for  cheap  labor,  and  each  was, 
subsequently  excluded  by  law  when  each  was  no  longer  perceived  to 
be  needed  or  when  it  was  no  longer  politically  and  economically 
expedient  to  continue  its  utilization.  The  series  of  exclusionary 
immigration  laws,  directed  specifically  at  each  Asian  group,  was 
designed  to  deport  and  exterminate  the  Asian  population  from  the 
American  soil  because  these  laws  had  no  provisions  for  Asian  laborers 
to  bring  over  their  wives,  children,  and  parents,  and  antimiscegenation 
laws  in  virtually  every  State  barred  most  Chinese  and  Filipinos,  and 
some  Japanese  and  Koreans  from  the  possibility  of  normal  family  life 
in  the  U.S.  To  niake  life  intolerable  and  totally  hopeless,  these 
restrictive  and  racist  laws,  upheld  by  repeated  judicial  interpretations, 
alflb  rendered  Asians  ineligible  for  naturalization,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
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systematically  evicted  Asians  from  jobs.  land,  and  businesses,  on  the 
other  hand.  They  further  suspended  permanently  Asian  rights, 
privileges,  and  even  sanctuaries  in  the  white  scKiety.  Let  me  just  cite  n 
few  examples:  ^  ' 

.  •  California  inscri|>ed  into  its  State  constitution  in  1879  this  article: 
"No  corporation  now  existing  or  hereafter  formed  under  the  laws  of 
this  State  shall,  after  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  employ, 
directly  pr  indirectly,  in  any  capacity,  any  Chinese  or  Mongolian* 
The  ^Legislature  shall  pass  such  laws  as  may  be  necessary  to  enforce 
this  provision.  No  Chinese  shall  be  employed  on  any  State,  County, 

'  Municipal' or  other  public  wbfk,  except  in  punishment  for  crime." 
Almost  immediately  after  the  constitutional  convention,  the  legisla- 
ture enacted  a  law  providing  that  any  corporation  "who  .shall 
employ  in  any  nianner  or  capacity.  .  .any  Chinese  or  Mongolian  is 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor." 


•  In  the  case  of  People  v.  George  W.  Hall.  Chief  Justice  Hugh  C. 
Murray  of  the  State  Supreme  Court  of  California  held  that  Chinese 
belonged  to  the  category  of  Negro  and  Indian  and  as  such  should 
not  be  allowed  to  give  evidence  in  favor  of.  or  against,  a  white  man. 
In  his  opiaipn,  Murray  wrote,  the  Chinese,  Negroes,  and  Indians  are 
r<?spectively,  "a  race  of  people  whom  nature  marked  as  inferior,  and 
who  are  incapable  of  progress  or  intellectual  development.  .  .as 
their  history  has  shown.  .  .  .If  we  could  admit  them  to  testify,  (we) 
would  .admit  them  to  ^  the  equal  rights  of  citizenship,  and  we 
might  soon  see  them  at  the  polls,  in  the  jury  box,  upon  the  bench, 
and  in  our  legislative  halls."  This  ruling  was  sustained  in  Speerv.  See 
Yup  Co.  and  People  v.  El'yea  in  1855  and  People  v.  Brudy  in  1871  and 
remained  in  force  until  1873. 
.   ;        -         ^  >l  .  . 

-  In  another  dapision  handed  down  by  a  Federal  district  court 
judge  in  Califon^a  in  1870,  the  Chinese  were  held  ineligible  for 
naturalization  and  thus  for  suffrage.  A  similar  case,  the  Ozawti  case, 
was  handed  down  in  1921  against  the  Japknese.  This  dcrtial 
.  effectively  prevented  Asians  from  exercising  their  <$ivil  and  political 
rights  and  deprived  them  of  any  weapon  to  prot^(  themselves 
against  lawlessness  luid  racial  discrimination.  This  "cp^irt  decision 
was  eventually  enacted  into  law  by  Congress  in  1882  and  femained 
in  effect  until  1943.  <  . 

•  The  Aliea  Land  Act  of  1913  forbids  "aliens  ineligible  to  ' 
citizenship"  from  purchasing  land  and  the  Alien  Land  Act  of  1920, 


prohibits  leasing  and  sharecropping  Both  laws  were  aimed  at 
Japanese,  but  arc  applicable  to  all  Asians.  I  hcse  laws  were  not 
repealed  until  Nov.  6,  1956. 

•    Undoubtedly,  the  most  flagrant  violation  of  the  constitutional 
rights  of  Japanese  Americans  was  the  signing  of  Executive  Order  ' 
9066  by  President  Roosevelt  on  February  19,  1942,  and  subseqppiit 
Supreme  Court  fuling,*  justifying  the  internment  of  some  110.000 
Japanese  Americans  in  concentration  camps.  ^ 
It  was  against  this  oppressive  background  that  Asian  communities 
were  established  in  isolated,  ghetto  areas  in  American  cities  and  rural 
areas.  Politically-  disenfranchised,  economi«HJk  discriminated,  and 
socially  ostracized,  thcuprcdominantly  male  Asi>  communities  were, 
so  to  speak,  left  to  their  own  devices  and  were  controlled,  to  a  large 
extent,  by  a  quasi-government,  made  up  of  the  merchant  class  and 
consulate  officials  from  Asian  countries,  which  happened, to  have  some 
access  to  the  outside  world  ^nd  often  acted  as  intermediary  betweciT 
the  communities  and  governhient  agencies  in  the  U.S.  and  in  Asian 
countries.  They  operated  ethnically  oriented  small  businesses,  ran 
sweatshops,  and  worked  on  menial  jobs  rejected  by  or  noncompetitive 
with  whites.  Decades  of  neglect  by  government  and  exploitation  by 
both  Asian  and  white  employers  left  Ayan  communities  to  this  date 
with  legacies  of  social,  economic,  and  political  prbblems  common  in 
all  minority  ghettoes  in  the  U.S.,  to  be  discussed  and  elaborated  during 
this  2-day  consultation.  .  -  ' 

I  just  want  to  add  that  current  popular  beliefs,  held  most  firmly  by 
government  agencies— that  Asians  have  no  problems,  that  Asians  have 
made  it,  that  Asiahs  take  crfre  of  their  own  problems,  and  that  Asians 
/Wfe^  proud  to  seek  government  assistance-are  but  persistent 
I  manifcstitionS  of  the  highly  institutionalized  government  attitude 
toward  Asian  Americans  of  benign  neglect.  The  latesfexample  of  this 
attitude  came  fromjione  other  President  Jimmy  Carter  m  his  recent 
'  proclamation  on  the  A?ian|Pacific  Amenfean  Heritage  Week.  In  his 
proclamation,  t>resident  Cjirter  treated  discrimination  agamst  Asians  as 
a  thing  of  the  past,  and  proudly  proclaimed,  "We  Have  succeeded  m 
removing  the  barr^  to  full  participation  in  American  life.       •  Their 
successful  integral  into  American  society  and  their  positive  and 
active  participatidffln  our  national  life  demonstrates  the  soundness  of 
,  Aiflerica's  policy  of  continued  openness  to  peoples  from  Asia  and  the 

'  Pacific."        ^  ^'   .      '  . 

Even  while  the  President  was  proclaiming  the  successful  mtegration 
of  Asian  Americans  into  American  society,  the  Office  of  Federal 
Procurement  Policy  the  Small  Businps  Administration  were 
proposing  regulations,  based  on  the  AddabU  bill,  to  exclude  Asian 
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Amcricmis  from  the  "protected  category."  thereby  denying  them  of 
^'f  the  tH'iicfits  given  t^)  minority  small  businesses 

riie  iH'riH'tuatioo.of  the  historic  qiiasi-government  m  the  Asian 
comm«nMy  to  this  date  further  allow.^ agents  of  foreign  govciii- 
ments-especially  the  KMT  fK(»omintaiig]  froin  Taiwan,  the  KCIA 
from  South  Korea,  and  the  operatives  of  the  Mar^)s  dictatorship— to 
rampantly  violate  the  civil  and  political  rights  of  Asiaji  Americans 
'  with  impunity  ^ 

It  was  against  this  bleak  and  ho|>elcss  setting  that  the  second  or  the 
American-born  generations  of  Chinese  Aniencans.'  Jai>ttiicse  Ameri- 
cans,, and  Korean  Americans,  disproportioiially  smaller  in  numbers 
emerged  before  the  World  War  II.  Convinced  that  the  only  way  toj 
break  out  of  the  low  socioeconomic  sutus  and  ghetto  e;iisteiicc  was  to 
cast  aside  their  language  and  cultur%heritage  and  to  become  filTly 
Americanized,  most  Asian  parents,  at  great  family  sacrifice,  sent  their 
children  to  segregated  schools,  and  pinned  their  future  solely  on  their 
mvestmeiit  in  education.  SiX)ii  many  American-born  Asian  AniericfeiiJi  ' 
received  high  school  diplomas  while  others  succeeded  in  getting  ' 
academic  <ind  professional  degree*  from  colleges  and  universities./ 
However,  in  spite  of  their  educational  achievements,  they '  found 
thenisMjIves,  upon  graduation,  able  only  to  find  jobs  on  farms,  in  hand 
laundries,  restaurants  and  stores  owned  and  operHeJby  their  parents, 
meaning  in  menial  jobs  not  commensurate  \<'fSi- their  a6ility  and 
training  because  of  racial  barriers  erected  within  the  highly  segmented 
labor  ,  ti^arket.  Those  unwilling  to  put  up  with  the  second  class 
citizenship  reluctahtly  emigrated  to  China  or-Japan  where  their  skills  '/ 
were  needed--buf  their  cultural  envirpnment  was,  ironically,  alien  to  ( 
their  upbringkngs  because  they  were  too  successful  in  wiping  iut  their  ^ 
Asian  hcritagb.- 

It  was  not  Uiitil-^  during  and  after  ..the  World  Wail^  with  an 
unprecedented  demand  for  skille^^^^ntf  technical  personnel  in  Nvar- 
related  industries,  that  this  pool  of  highly  educated  Asian  Americans 
was  recruited  ftom  their  isolated  communities  Mid  placed  in  the 
various  newly  cleated  technical  and  clerical  <tecupations. 

However,  it  woulc^  be  erroneous  to  perceive  the  new  job  opportuni- 
ties afforded  these  well-educated  Asian  Americans  in  war-related 
industries  during  the  war  and  thrciughbjjj  the  Cold  War  as  the 
definitive  removj^l  of  the  racial^ barrier. ind  final  acceptance  or 

tnainsn-pam,  as  many,  including 
Asian  Americ|p«rhave  come  to  believe.  T(l«|gin  with,(  th*  war  and 
the  Cold  Wa(^£;reated  a  nov  famgus  ahd  ecctemically  indispensable 
•     milit^-industrial  complex  which  demanded  large  numbers  of  highly 
jMjned  and  technically  competent  persdnnel/ Secondly,  the  composi- 
<  tfBji  of  our  labor  force  shifted  dramatically  (from  agricultural  type  of 
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jobs  111  i910  to  the  dominniicc  of  tht-  white-collar  »yi>e  of  jobs  since  the 
war.  Stiircifically.  these  changes,  along  with  the  new  changes  in 
goveriinient  i>o8twar  riscal  and  monetary  |K)licies,  meant  a  greater 
demand  for  highly  trained  technical  and  clerical  workers.  In  the  case 
of  the  WfclKcduoated  Asia/^Vniericaiis,  it  was  by  necessity  that  they 
were  drawn  or  drafted  into  the  war  industries,  clearly  not  due  to  such 
politically  charged  notions  of  "success"  and  "assimilation."  In  other 
weeds.  Asian  Americans  were  recruited  into  a  new  expanding  sector 
of  the  labt>r  market-the  war-related  industries  in  very  much  the 
same  manner  as  their  "ancestors  or  parcntsV  when  they  were  first 
brought  over  from  Asian  to  meet  the  dcniand  fbr  a  particular  type  of 
labor  in  the  rapidly  devel6p.iiig  economy  of  the  West. 

There  is  no  basis  to  conclude  that  Asians  who  now  work  in  jobs 
labeled  as  "white-collar."  either  technical  or  clerical,  should  be 
cous'tiued  as  being  "Successful,"  "model,"  or  "assimilated."  1  am 
cdhain  that  the  pand  on  "Employment  Issues,"  scheduled  to  appear 
before  thirf  Conv^isiiion  ton^orrow,  wilt  demonstrate  that  the  Asian 
\participition  in  the  libor  market  continues  to  be  highly  restrictive  and 
limited.  Careful  analysis  will  show  A  disproportionaly  large  percentage? 
of  Asian  Americans,  especially  among  the  non-English-speaking  ones, 
'  are  now  working  in  substandard  menial  jobs  iiysweatshops  and  in 
service  industry,  while  those  well  educated  and  considered  to  have 
.  sijc9cssfully  entered  the  primary  sector  of  the  labor  market  are  found 
to  be  in  only  cerfain  jobs  thai  _W  race-typed,  such  as,  engineering, 
accounting,  and  heS'^h  technology  for  Asian  males,  clerical  work  for 
Asian  females,  segregated  consistently  by  railfel  prejudice,  lower 
safary  schedules,  restricted  upward  mpbilitj^  and  inferior  employment 
status  and  benefits.  Popular  s&reotypes  at^i  pseudo-scientifiQ  studies 
suggesting  Asian  Americans  are  successful  or  fully  assimilated, 
therefore,' haVe  virtually  no  material  bapis.  Their  sole  function  is  purely 
political:  (o  sidestep  the  important  issues  of  racism  in  the  labor  market 
and  to  pit  Asian  minority  group  against  other  minority  groups  in  the 
U.S.  This,  i  submit,  is  both  racist  artd  divisive.  From -a  public  policy, 
standpoint,  this  myth  absolves  the  government  of  any  responsibility  of 
protecting  the  civil  rights  of  Asian  AmerVcajs  and  assigns  Asian/ 
Americans  to  a  permanent  status  of  being^neglccted.  » 
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C«nti^  Issues 


,^  Chairman  Fikmming.  Tht  major  subject  to  he  looked  at  this 

morning  has  to  do  with  census  i»sue|S,  and  Vn\  asking  my  colleague, 
Commissioner  Saltzman,  to  preside  during  this  discussion. 

Commissioner  Saltzman.  I'll  ask  the  members  who  will  partici- 
pate in  this  section  oC-mTf  presentation  to  come  to  the  platform  all 
together,  Ms.  NampeD  D.R.  N^Renney,  Mrs.  Fortunata  Azores,  Dr. 
Kccwhan  Choi,  and  Dr.  Roberto  Mariano,  Dr.  Nack  Young  An,  and 
an  additional  one,  Mr.  To^irKim. 

Nampeo  McK^nney  will  make  the  first  presentation  around  census 
issues.  Ms.  McKeriney  works  for  the  Bureau  of  the  Census.where  she 
is  chief  of  th^Ethnic  ai^d  Racial  Statistics  Staffs  in  the  Population  x 
Division. 

^  Ms.  McKenney.  ^  ■ 

• 

Pr«Mntation  of  Namp«o  D.R.  McK«nn«y,  Cry^f,  Ethnic  and 
Racial  Statiatica  Staffa,  Population  Olvlalon,  U.S.  Buraau  of 
y  ttia  Canaua  ^ 

Ms.  McI^ENNEY.  Commissioner  and  audience.  I'm  very  please  to 
have  this  opportunity  to  speak  to  you  this  morning.  I  would  like  to 
focus  on  the  1980  census  in  relation  to  the  Asian  and  Pacific  Island 
Americans. 

Within  the  past  decade,  census  statistics  have  been  inpfeasingly  used 
for  the  formulation  of  Federal  policy  and  the  allocation  of  billions  of 
dollars  under  both  Federal  and  State  programs.  .Thus,  a  census  which 
accurately  enumerates  and  classifies  the  population  is  of  paramount 
concern  to  the  Census  Bureau  and  the  Asian  and  Pacific  American 
population,  iIj  well  as  to  many  other  groups  in  our  country. 

'^Ilg^^nsus  Bureau  will  be  making  every  effort  to  improve  the 
count  orthe  population  in  1980.  I  will  briefly  enumerate  just  a  few 
steps  which  we  arc  taking  to  achieve  thisVbjective. 

First,  the  1980  census  will  include  some  new  and^modified 
procedures  designed  to  get  an  accurate  cc^nt."  Advisory  committees 
oi|  the  Asian  and  Pacific  Island  American  population  and,  on  other 
minority  groups  have  been  established  to  Help  the  Bureau  in  planning 
the  1980  census. 

.A  minority  sUtistics  program  at  the  Bureau  has  been  functioning  for 
several  years.  Its  primary  objective  is  to  coordinate  the  Bureau's  total 
efforts  to  get  im  imf>roved  count.  8y  the  end  of  this  year,  1979,  about 
200  community  service  specialists  in  12  regional'offices  of  the  Census 
Bureau  will  be  actively  working  in  the  local  conimunities  across  thrf' 
*  ^  country,  publicizing  the  census  and  seeking  the  assistance  and 
cooperation  of  the  communities  in  getting  a  compete  count. 
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We  arc  coiifidcnl  'thai  we  have  taken  the  right  approaches  for 
achieving  our  objective  However.  1  cannot  ovefeniphasi/e  the 
in.iM>rtance  of  getting  the  C(K>,H-rat.on  of  the  Uval  connnun.l.es.  ethnic 
groups,  and  the  resiH>ndents  if  we  are  to  get  an  ncrurntc  count  .n  y^H^ 

111  the  1980  census,  more  information  than  ever  »>cfoN.'  will  be 
collected  and  published  on  the  Asian  and  Pacific  Aiuerican  ,>opula- 
tions  One  of  the  major  issues  which  the  Bureau  had  to  resolve  in  its 
early  planning  stages  was  hoW  to  best  collect  information  t>iv  tins 
i>opulation  group.  1  he  procedures  have  not  Ix-en  finah/ed  In  the  l*^m) 
ceiiHUs,  as  in  past  census,  the  basic  information  on  Asian  Ainericans 
will  be  obtainetl  from  a  race  question.  This  race  item  has  »>oen 
expanded  beyond  that  used  in  WO  and  will  icfeiHify  the  following 
Asian  and  Pacific  Islande/' gioups:  Japanese.  Chinese,  Filipino, 
Hawaiian.  Korean.  Vietnamese.  Asian  Indian,  Samoan.  and  Guamam- 

an.  ,   ,  ^ 

This  race  question  is  included  on  the  short-  imd  long-form 
questionnaires;  thus  data  for  all  of  these  14  racial  groups  will  l>e 
available  oii  a  100-percf nt  basis.  ' 

The  race  item  will  also  include  an  "Other"  category  with  a  space  for 
a  write-in  entry.  Those  write-in  entries  to  the  "Other"  category  will  be 
coded  on  the  sample  questionn^iires,  and  this  coding  will  also  allow  for 
the  separate  identification  of  othtr  Asian  groups,  such  as^Camb^xlian, 
Pakistani,  etc..  from  our  sample  tabulations. 

The  race  item  is  based  ujxm  self-identification;  it  dix-sn't  refer  to. 
biological  or  anthropological  concepts.  In  I980,,questionnaires  will  be 
mailed  out  to  households  in  about  90  percent  of  the  country;  each 
householder  will  be  asked  to  identify  the, race  of  its  members.  In  those 
situations  where  the  census  t^ker  visits  the  household  to  get  the  census 
information,  they  are  instructed  to  ask  the  race  question. 

In  the  1980  census,  a  great  deal  of  informatien  will  be  tabulated  and 
published  on  the  Asian  and  Papiffc  Island  Americans.  This  is  clearly 
indicated  in  our  proposed  pidns  for  Volume  I  reports. 

We  will  first  publish  IOO-percei»t  data,  which  will  include  county, 
and  basic  Characteristics  such  as  age,  sex,  relationship,  and  marital 
status  in  the  Volume  I,  P-B  reports.  Inventory  distributions  of  sample 
data,  education,  occupation,  income,  and  migration  will  be  presented 
in  Volume  I,  P-C  reports,  and  later  on,  detailed  cross  tabulations  will 

be  available.  -  ^         «  n 

For  the  first  time  in  a  decennial  census,  {he  Census  Bureau  will 
publish  counts  and  characteristics  of,  14  Asian  an*;  Pacific  Islander 
groups  based  on  ihh  race  item.  Attached  is  a  handout  which  provides 
more  detailed  information  about  the  specific  groups,  eharacteristics. 
and  geographical  areas  for  which  data  will  be  published  in  the  Volume 
I  reports. 
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A  si>cciiil  Volutiic  II  rcfwrt  on  Asian  Anioiican  |>opiilation.s  is  also 
planned  Un  mo  W,{  aro  tiow  in  ihc  early  pliminnK  slii^fs  and 
working  lo  di'vrlop  ihc  tn-sl  approach  for  I  his  i  c\Hnt  Such  a  re|MM  i 
may  ^address  some  of  iho  s|Hvi»l  issues  and  concerns  which  arc  ol 
imiwrtunce  to  the  Asian  and  Pacific  Islander  community.  We  certainly 
would  appreciate  any  comments  or  suggestions  for  the  reiK>rl 

In  1980  additional  data  on  Asian  atid  Pacific  Islanders  will  be 
derived  from  items  such  as  ancestry,  curreni  language,  citizenship,  and 
inftiiigMition  Copies  of  ifie  (juestions  are  attached 

With  regard  to  estimates  of  tfie  uiidei count  of  the  population,  the 
Census  Bureau  is  researching  the  problem  of  developing  national 
estimates  for  various  population  groups.  The  basic  difficulty  is  that 
there  is  an  absence  of  certain  information,  such  as  vital  rates,  which  is  a 
necessary  component  of  the  estimation  process  currently  in  use  for  the 
white  and  black  ptipulatioiis.  At  F>resent,  the  limitations  of  the  data  and 
the  prwess  iiiAbility  to  devise  an  acceptable  alternative  tecfiiiique  have 
prevented  the  development  of  estimates  of  undei coverage  among 
Asian  and  Pacific  Islander  Amwican.v  as  well  as  some  other  groups .111 
the  census.  1 

Before  closing.  I'd  like  to  mention  a  [KStential  Source  of  data  on  the 
Asian  and  Pacific  Island  Americans.  This  is  the  current  i>opulatioii 
survey  (CPS).  Ihis  is  a  representative  .sample  of  ab<nit  70,()00 
households  I  he  race  question  format  has  recently  been  expanded  so 
that  Asian  and  Pacific  Islanders  can  be  identified.  The  new  procedure 
will  be  completely  implemented  by  early  1980. 

During  the  next  2  years,  we  will  be  evaluating  the  CPS  information 
to  determine  if  we  can  publish  data  on  the  Asian  and  Pacific  Islander 
l>opula(ioii  on  a  cumulative  basis  in  the  future. 
Thank  you. 

Commissionkr  Saltzman.  Thank  you. 

Our  neyt  participant  is  Ms  'Fortuiiata  Azores,  who  is  presently  a 
graduate  student  in  urban  planning  aT  the  University  of  California  in- 
Los  Angeles  and  is  former  chair  of  the  Asian  Census  Advisory 
Committee  for  the  Department  of  Commerce.  Ms.  A^res. 


Presentation  of  Eortunata  M.  Azores,  Former  Chair,  Census 
Advisory  Committee  on  the  Asian  and  f||iclf|c  American 
Population  for  the  1980  Census 

Ms.   Azores.  T)iank  you,  Mr.  Commissioner. 

My  topic  today  will  be  on  the  census  methodo'logy ,  and  the 
development  of  social  indicators  for  Asiail  and  Pacific  Americans. 

lii  recent  years,  there  has  been  increasing  concern  over  quality  of 
life.  Census  statistics  have  been  used  to  detect  changes  in  the  social 
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aspects  of  life  in  employment,  education  and  housmg.  for  example,  and 
to  monitor  progress  towards  scKictal  goals  .  .i 

Public  decisionmaking  has  relied  heavily  on  soc-ial  statistics  foi  the 
direction  that  it  takes.  It  is.  therefore,  extremely  im,H.rtant  that  these 
statistics  reflect  the  social  condition  of  the  Asian  and  Pacific  American 
populations,  as  well  as  of  the  lafger  ,K>piilation  groups  ,n  the  country. 

From  published  census  data,  however,  it  is  difllcnlt  to  find  adequate 
measures  that  will  provide  meaningful  quality  of  life  indicators  lor 
Asian  and  Pacific  Americans. 

Current  census  data  does  not  provide  adequate  descriptors  for  the 
Asian  and  Pacific  American  ,>opulations.  This  is  due.  in  part,  to  the 
Census  Bureau's  past  methods  in  data  collection,  aggrega- 
tion/disagregation  of  data,  and  reporting  of  data.  As  an  example,  the 
1970  census  form  had  five  Asian  and  Pacific  American  categories  in 
the  race  question:  Japanese,  Chinese,  Fihpino,  Korean,  and  Hawaiian, 
while  no  total  count  of  Asian  and  l>acific  Americans  was  ever  made 
from  the  1970  census.  The  Census  Bureau  did  release  estimates  of  the 
Asian  American  population  but  they  always  included  only  the  three 

largest  Asian  subgroups.  ....  •  ■ 

In  We  the  Asian  Americans,  in  a  1970  census  publication,  the  mside 
front  cover  indicated  approximately  1.4  million  Asian  Americans  in 
the  country.  This  number  included  only  Japanese,  Chinese,  and 
Filipino  Americans.  In  smaller  print  on  page  3,  however,  the  report 
acknowledged  that  70,000  Ko\aiis,  9,000  Pakistanis  and  76,000 

Indians  were  also  counted.  /  ^  .  a 

'  Why  were  they  not  included  in  the  total  count  of  Asian  Americans/ 
Asian  Americans  are  not  as  many  as  some  other  minority  group?,  but 
the  count  of  their  numbers  has  been  made  even  smaller  by  the  failure 
of  the  Census  Bureau  to  properly  identify  them  and  to  adequately 
report  those  that  they  are  able  to  identify. 

Obtaining  a  complete  count  ot  Asian  and  Pacific  Americans 
involves  more  than  getting  proper- identification  categories  for  the 
relevant  population  groups.  It  involves  an  effective  community 
outreach. program  in  the  hiring  of  bilingual  enumerators  from  the 
respective  Asian  and  Pacific  American  communities. 

A  great  deal  might  be  said  about  the  methodology  in  these  activities, 
however,  my  presentation  will  focus  on  the  Census  Bureau  s  methods 
of  reportrn^  Assu)filng  that  the  data  collection  procedures  are  perfect, 
the  real  test  is  in  flow  the  data  are  finally  tabulated  and  displayed  in  the 
published  reports.  For  no  matter  how  the  Census  Bureau  tries  to  be 
objective,  the  way  it  presents  the  data  can  ^"^^ate  «  m  the 
interpretation  of  that  data-a  l?ias  that  can  work  to  the  detriment  of 
the  Asian  and  Pacific  American  populations.  ^ 
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A  few  examples  will  help  illustnuo  how  tins  (vcrs  Take  H,o  matter 
o  educational  achievement  Asian  Americans  are  known  to  have  h.^h 
aiucational  attannnent  Census  data  suptKMts  this  fact.  Asian  Ameri- 
cans also  have  a  high  dropout  rate.  F.lipmo.s  particularly  are  alarmed 
at  the  proportion  of  their  youth  i>opulation  who  do  not  go  on  to 
college  alter  graduation  from  high  school.  Census  data  also  support 
this  fact,  but  the  general  public  is  not  aware  of  this.  Census  ,st.m«tic.s  in 
published  reports  fcxus  o„  the  high  edncatic.nal  attainment  of  Asian 
^mericans  As  a  result,  the  impression  is  created  that  Asian  Americans 
have  equal  opportunity  in  education  and  have  no  need  to  bo  included 
Ml  afTirmative  action  programs.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how 
many  or  what  proportion  of  the  highly  educated  Asian  Americans 
leceived  their  training  in  this  country. 

The  census  c„u,..stionnMire  has  an  item  on  language,  the  pur,>ose  of 
which  ,s  to  get  a  measure  of  the  number  of  persons  with  limited- 
l.ngh.sli-speakmg  ability.  The  measure  is  needed  for  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  Bilingual  Education  Act  and  c/the  Voting  kights  Act  as 
amendi^d  in  1975.  But  Census  Bufc.au  publications  do  ffiSt  show  the 
proptirtioii  df  Asian  Americans  that  have  limited-English-speaking 
ability.  '  * 

The  Census  Bureau  has  published  a  sepaj^te  re,>«iT  called  National 
Ong.n  and  Language.  It  is  one  table  listing  a  number  of  Asian  and 
Pacific  American  languages  but  makes  no  reference  to  English 
language  difficulty.  ' 

There  is  something  special  about  this  voluin>»,  however.  In  several  of 
Its  tables  jhe  socioeconomic  characteristics  tof  the  population  are  given 
by  nativity,  parentage,  and  country  of  origin.  Only  China  and  Japan 
are  included  in  the  countries  of  origin.  bUt  the  manner  of  displaying 
the  characteristics  is  very  ^^-veahng  ahd  has  Ijrtiat  implications 
Asian  Americans  in  general.  For  example,  there  is  one  table  bn>ct>me 
and  class  of  workers.  It  indicates  a  difference  of  dver  $5,6oO  ^ween 
the  median  family  income  in  1969  of  Japanese  persons  16-years-old  and 
over,  who  are  foreign  born  and'tbose  who  are  native  bom. 

hi  another  table  an  unemployi^ient  status  and  occupation,  the 
difference  between  the  native-born  and  foreign-born  Chinese  males 
who  are  16  years  old  and  over  is  very  obvious  in  the  occupational 
distribution.  It  is  especially  evident  in  the  category  of  service  workers, 
where  13  percent  of  the  native  born  and  30  percent  the  foreign  born 
are  employed.  . 

N  If  significant  differences  like  these  exist  in  the  socioeconomic 
characteristics  of  native-  and  foreign-born  Americans,  they  should  be 
made  explicit  n.  other  publications,  as,  for  example,  the  subject  report 
on  the  Japanese,  Chinese,  and  Filipinos  in  the  United  States,  the  single 
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most  comprehensive  conipitetion  of  population  charactefistics  on 

Asian  Americans,        ,       ^  ,      ,  u 

The  mi>iicrfor  publication  of  data  in  Asian  Americans  sh<*ld  bc  one 
that  conceptualizes  the  Asian  Anyfrican  population  not  snnply  as 
Asian  Americans,  but  as  native-  or  foreign-born  Asian  Americans. 

Another  subject  report  that  bears  mentioning  is  the  one  on  school 
enrollment.  Table  1  of  that  book  relates  to  enrollment  by  ethnic 
characteristics  inchiJing  Chinese  and  Japanese  ethnic  groups.  How- 
ever, table  2  of  the  same  book  is  devoted  to  enrollment  status  and  year 
oriniinigration.  but  only  of  l^uropcan-born  persons  3  to  49  years  old. 

The  table  includes  d»ta  for  21  European  countries  of  origin.  With 
the  changing  pattern  of  immigration  to  this  couhtry.  Asian  origin 
peoples  comprising  less  than  one-third  of  total  immigrants,  it  would  be 
hard  to  accept  the  continued  emphasitriDn  European  immigrants  in  the 
publication  and  reporting  of  1 980  census  data. 

Just  as  the  Bureau's  abandonment  of  the  concept  of  head  of 
household  is  a  reflection  of  its  recognition  of  changing  or  emergmg 
lifestyles  in  AmejtScan,  so  must  the  Bureau  rethink  its  policy  in  other 
areas  to  reflect  a  changing  comfiirtsition  in  the  American  population^ 
In  December  1977,  the  Census  Bureau  came  out  with  a  book  called 
Social  Indicator.   1976.  its  introduction  has  a  section  on  ethnic 
diversity  "W.  the  population  and  contains  one  table  showing  the 
Filipinos  as  a  major  source  of  immigrants  since  1970.  Another  table 
indudes  Japanese,  Chinese,  and  Filipinos  in  the  racial  breakout  for 
certain  socioeconomic  characteristics.  There  are  all  together  threc^ 
tables  on  sbciococonomic  characterjsUcs  by  race  or  ethnic  origin. 
However,  the  tables  have  difl'erept  groupings  of  race  or  ethnicity  and 
difl-erent  sets  of  characteristics  measured,  there  Was  no  way  of 
looking  at  the  same  characteristics  across  all  groups. 

The  extent  of  Asian  Ameripan  coverage  in  this  important  document 
is  in  the!  two  stnall  t&bl^s  in  the  introduction. 

In  the  11  main  chapters  of  the  book  there  ii  rto  mention  of  Asian 
Americans  Out  of  some  50  tables  with  racial  bfcakouts,,  ik?t  one 
included  an  Asian  American  category.  A  book  which  is  supposed  to 
describe  the  current  social  conditions  and  trends  in  the  IJnited  States 
has  once  again  ignored  the  existence  of  the  smaller  population  groups 
for  whom  the  identiflcation  of  the  social  conditions  and  trends  is  most 

essential.  .  . 

The  socioeconomic  characteristics  desired  by  Asian  Americans  and 
by  the  Pacific  American  populations  as  well,  are  obtained  from  sample 
data  However,  there  is  a  problem  with  the  statistical  reliability  of 
sample  data  on  the  Asian  and  Pacific  American  population,  particular- 
ly those  that  arc  obtained  from  the  current  population  survey. 
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But  t)iere  are  plans  to  redesign  the  current  jxipulation  survey  after 
1980.  It  is  hoped  that  whatever  plan  is  adopted  wH\  provide  a  data  base 
SUfTlcicnt  to  derive  st«ti8tically  reliable  measures  on  the  Asian  and 
Pacific  American  populations. 

^  In  summary,  I  would  like  to  propdsc  that  the  Census  Bureau  adopt 
the  following  procedures  for  1980.  One,  publish  a  total  count  of  Asian 
and  Pacific  Americans  with  breakouts  available,  not  only  for  the  major 
subgroups  but  also  for  the  category,  "other  Asian." 

Two,  develop  adequate  descriptors  for  the  Asian  Americans, 
including  breaking  out  the  populations  not  just  by  subgroups  but  by 
place  of  birth,  where  such  differentiation  is  most  appropriate. 

Three,  explore  alternative  sample  strategies  in  order  to  obtain 
statistically  reliable  data  on  the  Asian  and  Pacific  American  popula- 
tions. Activities  in^is  area  should  be  reported  to  the  Asian  and  Pacific 
American  Census  Advisory  Committee. 

Four,  publish  adequate  measures  that  will  allow  the  formulation  of 
meaningful  social  indicators  for  the  Asian  and  Pacific  American 
populations. 

And  five,  publish  data  on  the  Asian  and  Pacific  Americans  in  a 
manner  that  they  can  easily  be  compared  with  similar  data  for  other 
population  groups. 

The  A.sian  and  Pacific  American  populations  arc  not  asking  for 
special  treatment.  They  are  asking  that  statistics  produced  by  thfc 
Census  Bureau  be  as  relevant  for  them  as  they  are  for  the  larger 
population  groups. 

Without  those  measures,  policy  and  program  planners,  as  well  as 
administrators  of  various  public  and  private  institutions,  will  continue 
to  ignore  the  needs  of  Asian  and  Pacific  Americans.  Asian  and  Pacific 
Americans  will  be  deprived  of  equal  opportunity  to  participate,  in 
afficmativc  action  programs  and  to  receive  fimds  or  scrvices/or  which 
thpjr  may  be  eligible.  Thh  ideal  of  equal  opportunity  is  a' violation  ofTA  ^ 
their  rights  under  the  law  and  must  not  be  allowed  to  continue.  ^ 

A  rethinking  of  Census  policy  and  certain  adjustment  in  the 
methodology  will  be  the  first  step  toward  equalizing  thft  opportunities 
for  the  Asian  American  population  in  this  country. 
Thank  you. 

Commissioner  Saltzman.  Thank  you.  M?.  Azores.  The  next 
prc«sntation  will  be  made  by  Dn  Keewhart  Choi.  Dr.  Choi  is  a 
mathematio^l  statistican  at  the  Center  for  Disease  ControUn  Atlanta 

Dr.  Clfc^i? 
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Pr...nt.tlon  of  Dr.  K##wh«n  Choi.  8t«tl.tlci.l  Dlvl.lon.  C^n- 
t«r  for  Di—m—  Cor^frol.  Atlanta  Regional  Otflc«.  U.S. 
partmw^t  of  Hwlth,  Education,  and  Walftra 

Dr    Choi.  Thank  you,  CommiMioners. 

Ladic  and  gentlemen,  the  topic  of  my  presentation  this  n.ornmg  .s 
the  problem  of  the  underciWnt  for  Asian  Americans  and  Pacific 
Islanders.  Even  though  there  are  3  to  4  million  Asian  Americans  and 
Pacific  Islanders  in  the  U.S.  today,  we  have  neither  the  accurate 
population  count  nor  adequate  information  on  their  socioeconomic 

characteristics.  .  , 

The  1980  census  will  provide  us  with  valuable  information  on  Asian 
Americans  and  Pacific  Islanders.  However,  there  are  several  Problems 
in  connection  with  the  1980  census.  The  most  critical  problem  for  the\ 
Asian  Americans  and  Pacific  Islanders  is  that  of  the  undercount. 
The  United  States  Bureau  of  the  Census  had  conducted  extensive 
.      evaluation  of  the  censuses  conducted  in  1950.  '60.  and  70.  A  common 
^       finding  of  these  evaluation  studies  is  that  the  undercount  is  a  major 
problem,  particularly  for  the  minorities.  ^ 

For  exlple.  blacks  as  a  group  and  especially  black  males  in  the 
working  age.  have  been  undercounted  far  more  than  whit«.  No 
7t:Ll  of  the  undercount  for  the  Asian  ^-ricans  and  Pa^^^^^^ 
Islanders  is  given  in  the  1970  census.  For  the  reasons  to  be  stated  later 
the  undercount  problem  is  much  more  severe  for  the  Asian  Americans 
and  Pacific  Islanders;  the  undercount  of  the  Asian  A— s  and 
'  Pacific  Islanders  in  the  1980  census  and  the  population  estimates  made 
by  the-will  be  made  by  the  Census  Bureau  between  the  censuses  will 
have  serious  consequences,  namely  political  underrepresentat.on  and 
unfair  distribution  of  Federal  and  State  fund-^  for  social  service 

^'TcTrate  census  data  .re  needed  for  recognition  of  the  political 
influence,  the  setting  of  goals  in  affirmative  action  programs,  and 
support  of  bilingual  and  bicultural  education  of  Asian  Americans  and 
Pacmc  Islanders.  Also,  an  adequate  data  base  is  essential  to  measuring 
your  progress  under  various  social  programs  and  to  measure  the 
effects  of  policies  and  programs  to  remedy  past  discrimination^ 

For  the  1970  census,  the  Census  Bureau  estimates  the  undercount 
rate  to  be  2.5  percent  for  the  whole  Nation,  but  over  18  peroent  for 
black  males  of  20  to  34  years  old.  I  estimate  the 
Americans  and  Pacific  Islanders  in  the  l970Vensus  to  be  well  over  20 

^Ma"n  reasons  for  the  undercount  are  language  difficulty  non- 
Western  cultural  backgrounds  of  ever-increasing  numbers  of  new 
immigrants,  and  crowded  hpusing  conditions,  among  others.  ^ 
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l  et  me  elaborate  on  Jk^mc  of  these  iwints.  The  uiulercount  of  the 
Asian  Americans  and  Pacific  Islanders  are,  in  part,  due  to  large 
numbers  of  immigrants  each  year  since  the  repeal  of  the  quota  system 
based  on  national  origin  in  1965.  In  1970  it  was  estimated  that  there 
were  2  to  2.5  million  Asian  Americans  and  Pacific  Islanders.  By  1980  it 
is  estimated  that  there  will  be  3  to  4  million  Asian  Americans  and 
Pacific  Islanders. 

Each  year  the  population  of  Asian  Americans  and  Pacific  Islanders 
increased  by  approximately  100,000  to  150,000.  The  majority  of  the 
recent  immigrants  arc  non-English  speaking  and  froni  non-Western 
cultural  backgrounds,  and  they  do  not  understand  census  forms  and 
procedures. 

Another  reason  for  the  undercount  is  the  crowded  housing  condi- 
tions for  new  immigrants.  In  many  cities,  it  is  quite  common  for  more 
than  one  family  to  live  in  a  single  apartment.  Becauseof  the  language 
difficulty,  it  is  most  likely' that  only  one  family  will  be  enumerated  in 
the  census  for  such  multifamily  dwelling. 

The  recommendations  to  remedy  the  undercount  problems  arc:  One, 
precensus  information  campaignMhrough  community  organizations 
and  ethnic  newspapers;  two,  census  questionnaires  and  the  instructions 
to  be  translated  into  each  of  the  major  Asian  languages  and  the  census 
enumerators  particularly  in  cities  with  large  concentration  of  Asian 
Americans  and  Pacific  Islanders  should  be  bilingual  and  bicultural; 
three,  special  postenumeration  survey  which  is  n^odelcd  after  the 
Census  Bureau's  monthly  current  population  survey  is  needed.  Such 
survey  should  cover  approximately  5  percent  of  the  Asian  American 
and— Americans  and  Pacific  Islanders. 

Such  survey  will  provide  nis  with,  one,  adequate  information  on 
socioeconomic  characteristics  of  the  Asian  Americans  and  Pacific 
Islanders;  two,  the  undercount  rate;  three,  the  accurate  number  of  new 
immigrants;  four,  immigration  record  and  vital  statistics  of  the  Asian 
Americans  and  Pacific  Islanders  should  be  linked  with  their  census 
records. 
Thank  you. 

Commissioner  sIaltzman.  Thank  you.  / 
Our  next  speaker  is  Dr.  Roberto  S.  Mariano.  Dr.  Mariano  is 
currtfjtly.pn  leave  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  to  teach 
economics  and  to  pursue  research  interests  at  the  Berkeley  campus  of 
the  University  of  California. 
Dr.  Mariano. 

Presentation  of  Dr.  Roberto  S.  Mariano,  Aseociate  Profeeeor 
of  Economics,  Univeriity  of  Pennsylvania 

Dr.   Mariano.' Thank  you. 
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\  am  supposed  to  talk  about  the  impact  of  census  issues  on 
Asian/Pacific  Americans,  and  that  is  what  Til  try  to  cove-,  m  this  10 
minute  presentation 

At  the  very  outset  let  me  ix.int  out  that  there  is  nidretJ  an 
information  gap  regarding  AsiaitVPacific  Americans.  Their  socioeco- 
nomic conditions  and  needs  remain  undocumented  on  a  national  and 
regular  and  reliable  manner. 

Such  paucity  oT  comprehensive  data  and  the  ccMisequeiit  lack  ol 
; public  awareness  ajid  appreciation  of  Asian  American  problems  may 
Vliave  led  to  remarks  like.  "Why  worry  alx.ut  the  Asian  AnuMiciins, 
they're  doing  well  anyway.  They  can  take  care  of  themselves.  I  he.r 
undercount^ii  the  1970  cehsus  could  not  have  been  any  worse  than  for 
"whites  since  they  are  such  an  educated  group." 

Such  remarks  may  also  have  come  out  of  myopic  impressions  drawn 
from  aggregate  information  from  th0  1970  census.  At  first  glance,  such  , 
data  from  the  1970  census  may  iritfeed  indicate  that  Asum  AnierfCfins 
arc  wdl  ofTin  terms  of  incoii)*?:  employment,  education,  and  returns  to 
schooling.  "However,  appropriate  adjustments  should  be  introduced 
because  of  the  reality  that  there  are  multiple  workers  m  Asian 
Aineric&n  families  and  that  most  Asian/Pacific  Americans  reside  in 
high  cost  areas  in  tjie  U.S.  Also,  a  more  relevant  comparison  is  with 
non-Hispanic  whites,  instead  of  the  overall  nationwide  aveniges. 
because  disadvantaged  groups  in  the  overall  population  wiU  tefld  to 
lower  national  averages  and  thereby  artifically  inflate  the  status  of 

Asians.     .  a  ^ 

When  such  appropriate  adjustments  and  cojnparisons  are  made,  a 
different  and  rather  disturbing  picture  emerges,  showing  indeed  a 
clearly  disadvantaged  group.  For  example,  Filipino  and  Chinese  men 
are  no  better  off  than  black  men  with  regard  to  median  incomes  in 
standard  metropolitan  statistical  areas  like  Los  Angeles.  San  Francis- 
co New  York.  Chicago,  and  Honolulu,  where  there  is  a  high 
concentration  of  Asian  Americans.  There  is  also  considerable  evidence 
of  underemployment  and  in  ^MSAs  with  large  Asian  populations 
there  are  economic  substructures  such  as  Asian-owned  or  Asian-family 
businesses  which  provide  increased  employment  but  at  the  price  of 

depressed  wages.  r  *       /•>  r 

It  is  sad  to  say  that,  to  this  date,  for  a  profile  of  Asian/Pacific 
Americans  on  a  national  level,  we  still  have  to  fall  on  8-year-old  dat? 
coming  fVom  the  1970  census.  Thus,  we  look  forward  to  the  1980 
census  for  a  more  recent  picture  of  the  Asian/Pacific  American  scene\ 
to  erase  myths  and  misconceptions  about  the  well-being  of 
Asian/Pacific  Americans.  But  beyond  that,  the  coming^^ensus  wiU 
hoepfully  create  an  impetus  towards  the  development  pf  a  mechanistit 
for  generating  rehable  comprehensive  data  on  a  regular  basis  for 
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Asian/IVirtc  Americans.  The  conduct  of  the  1980  census  will  have 
far  reaching  effects  towanls  the  documentalicn  of  th(;conditions  and 
needs  of  Asian/Pacific  Americans,  and  the  consequent  verinc  ation  of 
pubfic  and  govenvnent  perceptions  of  these  needs  at  various  levels  of 
government.      *  '  . 

Basic  census ^infojijiation  such  as  sheer  count  of  a  minority 
subfK)pnlation  and  it«  regional  distribution  provides  the'  .essential 
framework  for  legislative  approval  of  government '  projects  and 
alkK-ation  of  funds.  Furthermore,  because  of  the  timing  of  the  census 
and  recommendations  by  various  comniissidns  like  the  National 
Commispipn  for  Manpower^dlicy  and  the  National  Commission  for 
Employment  and  Unemployment  Statistics,  the  results  of  the  coming 
census  will  also  directly  im"pact  on  the  possibfe  redesign  of  the  current 
population  survey  towards  the -development  of  more  reliable  data  for 
mmority  gf9ups.  ■ 

This  interphase  between  the  census  alflPthe  redesign  of  the  CPS 
makes  this  coifting  census  even  more  important  to  Asian/Pacific 
Americans.  For,  as  I  argue  in  tfljs  paper,  I  feel  that  the  CPS  has  the 
best  potential  for  providing  a  coihpi:ehensive,  relidble,  and  reglitar  data 
base  for  the  socioeconomic  demogr^pjiic  profile  of  Asian/Pacific 
Americans.  The  importance  of  such  a  datk  base,  with  equal  emphasis 
on  toverage,  quality,  and  timeliness  can  hardly  be  stressed  often 
enough.  For  example,  in  the  area  of  equal  employment  opportunity 
policy  actions  have  focused  on  promoting  equality  in  labor  market 
opportunities  for  ^11  racial  and  ethnic  gr6«pk  Data\systems,  conse- 
qyently,  should  reflect  these  policy  goals  to  enable  the  policymaker  to 
measure  the  labor  force  status  of  minority  groups.  •  -  * 

/  Given  all  these  consideration?!,  I  will  now  proc^  to  cover  three 
topics  which  I  related  directed  or  indirectly  to  the  \^fiO  cenSus  and 
which  have  immediate  impact  on  the  clarification  of  Asian/Pacific 
American  issues.  These  are:  One,  the  census  undercount  of 
Asian/Pacific  Americans;  two,  reporting  of  Aiian/Pacific  American 
data;  and,  three,  ihe  current  population  survey.  I  will  briefly  discUss 
s6me  of  my  comments  on  these  three  topics;  more  details  are  contained 
m  the  report  I  will  submit  to  you. 

With  regard  to  the  census' undercount,  the  problem  has  - been  ^ 
discussed  extensively  in  the  Census  advisory  committee  and  also" partly" 
by  eariier  speakefs.  It  bears  repeating  that  it  is  of  utmost  importance 
Urat  theu^dercotiht  bf  Asian^America^s  be  controlledat  a  minimum. 
The  efMts  of  serious  undercount  errors^  woiild  be  real  and  critical  in 
terms  o^the  impact  on  the  allocation  of  jgovemment  funds  and  also  on 
decisions  which  the  Census  Bureau  will  subsequently  make  regarding 
possible  modifications  of  the  CPS  towafds  better  Coverage  of 
Asian/Pacific  Americans.  This  impact,  especially  the  first,  becomes 
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even  moir  <:r\ucn\  given  th«t  State  and  l(x>al  ^stimiUcs  of  unemploy- 
ment are  used  ni  the.  alligation  of^ecleral  funds  for  employment  and. 
training  programs  And  also  the  National  Commission  on  l-mployinent 
and  Unemployiutnt  Statistics  has  analyzed  in  its  prfcUminary  reixjrt  the 
possibility  of  bj^ing  the  distribution  of  funds  on  the  deceimial  and  mid- 
decade  censuses.  This  sani^  commission  has  also  suggested  expanding  i 
the  size  of  tho  CP5  to  obtain  more  reliable  data  for  minorities.  States.  \ 
and  major  SMSAs. 

With  regard  to  data  reporting  and  data  analyiis.  the  earlier  examples 
that  I've  given  about  misconceptions  arose  out  of  reiwrtyig  m  the  1970 
census.  Appropriate  d'ocumentation,  to  my  mi!id>iieatis  not  only  ftie 
collection  of  appropriate  data,  but  also,  and  perhaps  even  more 
importanUy.  appropriate  interpretation  and  presentation  of  the  infor- 
mation in  the  data.  Because  of  the  diverse  ethnic  composition  within  . 
the  Asian/Pacific  American  group,  data  collected  aiiH^repbrted  should  /' 
shed  light  on  the  varied  heterogeneous  needs  of  the  various  ASian 
groups.  Some  of  these  needs  are  quite  visible  to  the  public  eye.  as  in 
thti  cmr^(  the  refugees  from  SoutheastJAsia.  Some,  on  the  other  hand, 
can  persist  and  remain  unnoticed  andTemain  unaddressed  unless  they 
arb  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  public  and  of  Ijovernment  agencies* 
and  government  ofliciklj^itness  the  abysmal  ghettos  of  second-.and 
third-generation  FilipinosTn  Honolylu. 

One  suggestion  for  t)ie  1980  census  is  the  preparation  of  a 
comprehensive  special  subject  report  on  A>»ian/Paciric  Americans 
covering  all  the  major  Asian  ethnic  groups  and  di&.tinguishing  between 
njitive  b9rn  and  fpreigh  born.  For  States  like  California.  Hawaii,  . 
Illinois  New  York  with  significant  Asiail/Pacific  American  popula-. 
tion.  there  should  be  a  breakdown  of  data  by  race  to  identify  the  Asian 
category  and,  whenever  pos^Ie,  identify  ethnic  originis  well. 

With  regard  to  the  current  population  siirvey,  the  durntftl&ituation 
is  that  Asian  American^  are  not  identified  at  all;  instca(^  theM)i;m  part 
of  a  residual  category  iri  the  question  of  rice— whi»<rblaclJMther- 
an<}  they  are  lumped  with  blacks  in  the  tabulation  ofVesults.  FHere  are, 
of  course,  going  to  be  changes  to  correct  this  situatlo\I  prcairfne  these- 
changes  will  be  implemented  sometime  this  year,  at  h^st  b^way  of  • 
.  'identifying  Asian  Americans  as  a  race.  ^  '  \ 

The  .sampling  design  for  the  CPS  is  probabilistic-impl>^^  thaUi^^-^-V 
•  relative'  representation-  of  minority  groups  in  the  survey  ^ill  be  > 
"  direbtly  proportional  to  their  relative  size  in  the  pop\ilation.  Thus,  for 
Asiari  Americans,  the  relative  reliability  of  estimates  obtainable  from 
the.iurvfey  as  currently  designed  must  be  tremendously  low,  consider- 
ing thaj  this  grbup  comprises  ^nly  about  1.2  percent  of  the  total 
population  based  on  '76  figures,  as  compared  to  5.2  percent  for 
Hispanics  and  11.2  percent  for  blacks.  \  ^ 
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One -possibility  is  for  (ht-  Crtrdus  Hurnui  to  ovtMsninpIi-  f.X)in  fhis 
sub|>opiila(ioii.  a.ul  (he  C'n.sus  Huroau  has  already  Wouc  some 
prolmi.nary  stiuhes  a\o.«g  (hcsc  lines.  Ihew-  were  rc|H)r!etJ  in  the 
Workshop  Oh  t>  En.ploynienV  Stains  of  Asian/Pacific  Americans, 
held  in  Stanford.  California,  last  Angftst  20  -25.  1978,  which  l>rofcssor 
Diitta  will  be  talking  about  later  on  in  this  consultation. 

Calculations  from  the.se  studies  indicate  that  annual  average  esti- 
mates of  Asian/Pacific  An^Mican  totAI  popniation.  civilian  labor  force 
employment  and  labor  force  participation  rate -will  have  fairly 
reasonable  ct>cmci^nts  of  variation  ranging  between  1.2  jKMcent  and 
3.3  perceiu.  On  the  other  hand,  despite  aggregation  over  the  whole 
year,  the  V|nempIoyment  rate  will  still  have  a  relatively  highef 
coefficient  of  variation,  about  over  K)  percent. 

However.  Census  Bureau  representatives  in  that  conference  indicat- 
ed that  (^osts  involved  in.  say  doubling  the  Asian/Pacific  AiVerican 
sample  ,n  the  CPS.  are  well  within  reasonable  limits.  I  pose  the 
following  question  now  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Census:  Would  it  not  be 
possible  to  obtain  reliability  at  reasonable  costs  by  doubling  or  even 
tripling  the  Asian  sample  and  aggj^egating- over  *- period  of  I  yearTl 
myself  cannot  answer  this  question  now  but  hopefully,  it  will  be 
.  possible  for  the  Commission  to  elicit  ^ome  response  from  the  Bureau  of 
(the  Census.  •  . 

\The  National  Commission  on  Employment  and  Unemployment 
^Statistics  actually  recommends  biennial  publication  6f  aggregate  CPS 
estimates  of  labor  force  statistics  for  small  minofUier  like  the 
Asian/Pacific  Americans.  This  once  every  2  years  publication  of 
mdicators,  if  they  art  to^gtiide  and  support  policies,  represents,  to  my 
mind,  too  long  a  gap,  especially  if  the  currSht  trend  of  high 
immigration  rates  from  Asia  continues.  So  I  would  argue  for  a  1  year 
aggregation  to  start  with  gather  than  2  years  as  has  been  recomni^ed 
by  other  commissions. 

In  conclusion,  I  have  argued  here  that  the  needa^of  many 
Asian/Pacific  Americans  are,  real.  This  gathering  bf  Asians  is  inde«lf 
impressing  but  it  must  be  timipered  awareness  that  there  are 
pressin^problems  and  that  Vl'y  second-  and  third-generation 
A«>an/Pacific  Americans  are  suffering  as  members  of  an  invisible 
njinority.  < 

The  existenc^of  Asian/Pacific  Americjin  Heritage  week  is  an 
impor^nt  step.  1>^^liberati9ns  in  this  gathering  should  be  an  eye- 
opening  and  perhaps  even  painful  experience  for  bpth  Asian/Pacific 
Americans  ^nd  thfr^Qveriiment.  There  is  a  false-Sense  of  well-being,  a 
miscpnceptio^dnirtured^a  the  mind  not  only  of  the  public  but  also  of 
irtany  Asians  themselves 
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._rhe  I980ce„»u.  properly  in.pl.mcn.ed  ""V-'y'f^,7;lV^[:Xcd 
the  .Impropriate  dcH:u^entation  ^^^^^^Z^^^  ^^^ 

ryond  the  census  and  CPS  data  there  are  other  data  inforn^on 
„  whi<,b.  in  some  cases,  document  these  grooms  n  n^vjM 
„.ore  blaunt  anchconclusive  fashion.  For  "^^'^^^^^^     y^r^  Zc 
the  U.S.  Commi^ion  on  Civil  Rights  .tself.  m  the  P^'J^^J^''^^^ 
been  an  ongoing  national  project  on  Asian  and  Pacific  4«bind 
Ame^anrA  sturdy  of  this  magnitude  will  -Uinly     of  g^^^^^^^^^^^ 
-nrovidinK  some  answers  to  the  questions  and  problenis  that,  arc  going 
AoZt^u^  in  this  congumtl6n.  and  hopefully  it  will  be  possible  fo 

^'S^^Koblems;  many  problems  are  pressing;  w.cannot  " 
cx^ran  o^Lriighi  change,  an  overnight  solution,  but  the  problems 
areihere.  and  there  is  no  bet^ler  time  to  act  than  now . 
Thank  you  very  muoKT  ^  ^ 

COMMISSIONER  Sa./tzman.  Th\nKyou.  Dr.  Mariano. 


pom  a"  s^ienr^Jeorgia  Sti  Unive.ity.  We  are  particular ly 
.Jtased  to  welcome  Dr.  An.  who  is  presently  a  member  of  this 
^Commission;s  Georgia  State  Advisory  Committee.  / 
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Dr^  An'r 

Pr«MnUitMn  of  Dr.  N»ck  Younfl  A«.  Prof ewor  pf  Political 
^"SlJci^Qwrgl.  Sff  UnlvT.lty,  Atlanta,  d^qrgl. 

Dr    An.  Thank  you  very  much.  ^  \ 

FdSikc  to  add  my  word  of  lh.%  to  the  Con,m,ss.on  for  this 
opport«.Uy  I  feel  .hat  the  need,  fotfcjra.«  co»nt  ,n  the  en™,  and 
The  importance  of  all  the  matter,  in  the  '"f 

Ipom^e  of  a-inlfe -^tter,  involved  in  the  census  PJJ- j-'; 
A     «t-i^  H^monstffcted  by  the  previous  speakers,  and  theretore,  i  a 
K  Srtr^rt  mffi^Hly  t^  some  of  the  problems  that  ,eem,to 
N  hr  hindcrintt  in  the  census  proQ^-  ,1   ^  «  , 

I  .Tme  f?om  a^are.  that  has  not  been  tr^lit-onaHy  «"».der^  ' 
fvorite  Asian  JiaUttt/namely  th^  southeastern  part  of  the  United 
.    .  AW  »me  ofE  problems  tha.  militate  against  the  census  have 

bir.l-.dy  addresJS  by  Dr.  Choi,  who's  rfso  from  the  same  area. 

(  ■ 
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but  I  fed  that  his  conimcnts  were  somewhat  broad  and  Kcncral  or 

M>cc.nc«lly  to  the  problem  that  may  ^^^xnuc  to  the  Asian 
American  communities  in  our  area. 

If  those  problems  that  have  been  already  addressed  arc  serious 
enough  nationally.  I  should  say  that  they  are  ever,  ttiore  acute"  the 

tZ  are      "  "^"""^  ^'''^  «^       Asians  in 

hat  area  are  recent  immigrants,  and  a  large  ,>erccn,««e  of  the  pc<>r><c 
.    havo  come  to  the  United  States  within  the  last  3   4  years  And 

I  counterparts  in  other  parts  of  the  United  States 

I  would  like  to  point  out  at  least  three  area,  where  the  problems^' 
.e.  Number  one  .s.  of  course,  a  language  barner.  This  ,s  an Itrrdy 

percent  of  hem  are,  as  I  previously  indicated,  recent  immittrants  and 

ged^^^'rl  r       '"^-^-'r'  ^^^^^^^ 
engaged  jn  rather  memal  type  of  labor,  and  their  level  of  education  is 

'    in'r:x:r;'  ■   -  "'"-s^"  pop-'-"-?;; 

And.  therefore.  I  would  estimate  that  over  50  percent  of  the  Asians 
.n  our  region  would  have  very  diftlcuh  time  really  handling  the 
angua         t,.       to  the  census  taking,  and  on  top  of  all  this  thie  i! 
a  subtle  fear  or  the  mistrust  of  government  that  they  carry  over  to  the 
United  States  from  their  owimative  lands. 

Many  people  from  Asian  countries  are  not  socialized  pplitically  to 
^st  m  their  government,  and  there's  a  considerable  fea^among  the 

mrL?^"'"'  '''k       '^^"'"^y information  that  they  prov  de 
may  be  used  against  them  in  som^  ways,  and  we  need  to  do  soLthinr 

Tut    o^flms    d  ^'^^  ''''  "^'^^^ 

out  those  forms  and  cooperate  in  the  process  , 
,         And  anoUicr ^ca..of  course,  in  addition  to  those,  is  th^t  these  dcodIc  ' 

Inr!^     It^'^^T'  '^'^''"^  ^^'^"^     A'^**'  «"d  never  really  e^ri- ' 

m  a  locating  federal  resources.  Moreover,  they  don't  under^Xh^ 
.    PQlitic^signifi^ance  of  being  count<Hi.  And  there  are  mSorTTlems 
that  ne^.to  be  surmounted  befofe  we  can  achieve  somcthb?  th^t 
approximates  the  accurate  cenjiu^n  1980.  something  that 

PcrhapsJ^hould  suggest  that,  in  addition  to  some  of  the  thin«  that 
the  ^ensus  Bureau  has  already  undertaken,  additional  step  ^ulel 
>      order  to  reach  the  Asian  communities  at  the  grfcsr(x>ts  le^l  bv  ' 

•mL^K^T     ^  disseminate  the  information.  That  v^l 

undoubtedly  comnb^te  toward  allaying  their  suspicions  and  coming  t" 
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the  recognition  of  the  im,>ortancc  of  participating  ..i  the  cTusi.s.  By 
doing        we  may  be  able  to  narrow  the  gaps,  maybe  Ic.wcr  he 
cJntage  of  the  undercotint  fnmi  over  20  ,>crccnt  that  Dr.  C  ho.  has 
to  perhaps  down  to  .ore  acceptahle  level  of  4  or  percc.. 

,„  the  absence  of  ^H™^^^^^^^^^ 
iinde^rbount  mftv  be  even  higher  imVBU  man  u  wii»  m 
"he  infLo,,  of  new  unmigrantj^^thc  ratio  between  the  natives 

'r^UhTnew  imni^rants  .  much  high^^  in  1080  than  w  at  .t  was  .n 
1970  and  therefore  1  hope  this  Commission  will  brtiig  to  the  attention 
'  If  tL  Censu^B^^^^  thlTmpOrtance  of  ac^ding  further  efforts  to  reach 
th«i  Asian  communities  at  the  grassroots  level 

And  even  with  the  accurate  count  As.an  Americans  wdl  still 
constitute  a  tiny  fraction  of  the  population  >n  the  Umted  States  but. 
bLTuL  bf  th%ry  strategic  Poj-tical.  geograp^ca.  loc.t^^^ 
#  AmcrTcan.  InX  United  State/  namely  m  California  and  New  York 
Cuh  the  largest  electoral  votes  in  the  presidential  election,  the  Asjan 
Americans  may  be/counted  among  significant  political  strata  that 
nolitical  candidates  may  pay  some  attention  to. 

Sc/hat  conclude  my  remarks.  Thank  you  very  much. 

[Applauy.J  ■  /7  ' 

'  Commissioner  SALTZM\N.A^ank  you.  Dr.  An 

Our  final  presenter  is  Mr.  Tom  Kim.  Mr.  Kim  is  the  director  of  the 
"  Korcin  Community  Center  in  San  Francisco  which  provides  legal, 
social,  mental  health,  immigrati^.  and  senior  citizens  services. 
Mr.OCim.  '  . 

Pr.«nt.t.on  of  Toml^lm.  DIreitor  ^^^T^^T^  ^" 
vice  C«nt«r,  Siin  Francisco,  California 

Mr    Kim  Think  you.  '  • 

My  name  is-Tom  Kim.  and  1  work  within  the  ^^^^ 
and  maybe  that  would  ^  my  strongest  perspective  today.  ^  was  asked 
^  Jk  about  the  impact  of  the  census  in  the  \ 
first  sUtement  1  would  make JM^  fact  that  my  fanrily-I  haye  my 
rn-py  son  wilH,^T^nS^car  in  1 980.  So  that  means  that  my 

Liff  waited  18  yerfrs  until  the.  fourth  generatK>n  before  being 
counted  as  Korean  Americans  in  America. 

"  rfon't  count  that  small  figure  that  you  talk  about  that's  -PPOsed  to 
hav^come  out  in  70;  we  never  saw.  so  far  as  I'm  concemed-my 
'  ^Zy  Z^  18  years  into  the  fourth  generation  ^e^rfe  being  c^^^^^^^^^ 
as  Americans.  1  think  that  in  terms  of  impact  this  y^tat  1-where  I  m 

TihfnkTat  one  of  the  first  things  that  1  must  bring  ouVis  the  fact 
that  the  Korean  community  is  a  90  percent 

that  immigrants,  when  coming  to  America,  have  enduryi/a  difficult 
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pnxcss.  a  prolonged  and  arduous  process,  Jn-rorc  they  even  Kfl  lo 
A...enc«  And  when  .hey  come  to  An.enca  they  come  to  Invonie 
American  c.l./ens,  to  participate  fully  in  An.erican  life.  „nd  we  have  n 

that  was  created  by  unmigrants  from  a  diversity  of  cnltiires  With  the 
exception  of  Native  Americans,  evoi^  one  in  this  room  can  look  at 
their  roots  m  the  contents  of  another  country. 

So  we  are  a  country  of  immigrants,  and  there's  no  question  that  the 

r.T i"'        '''''   "  p'"ndistic 

u    '"""k  "'"^        "^""'^y  ^^^"^         all  the 

ditterent  cultures  rather  than  to  deny. 

So  that  xy|,at  I'm  saying  is.  basically,  a  permanent  resident  or  an 
immigrant  should  not  be  treated  ^s  a  second-ch.ss  citizen  when  they 
ca^ie  over  to  become  citi/ens  and  they  have  to  wait  to  be  naturalized 

Basically,  we  work  very  chwely  with  other  Asian  conutiunitie.v^ 
While  we  consider  ourselves  with  other  Asian  American  communit  J 
.t  IS  critical  to  understand  while  there  are  important  commonalities 
ankmgst  these  groups,  there  are  also  crhical  signir.cant  differences 
These  differences  in  historical  background  culture,  previous  politi- 
cal relationship,  IanfeO|*ge.  immigration  patterns  and  ways  in  which 
each  group  has  responded  to  the  culture  of  this  country,  make  each 
group  a  distinct  entity  with  distinctive  patterns  of  social  services 

The  very  term  Asian  American  njaiiy  times  has  become  a  political 
statement.  And  I  think  that  is  one  of  the  things  th^t  we  must  look 
Within  the  Asian  and  Pacific  Island  context  and  recognize  that  we 
have  these  very  distinct  different  groups.  And  with  all  due  respect  to 
every  commu^iity,  I  think  if  you're  going  to  work  with  the  Asian  and 
PaciJic  Island  communities,  if  you're  dealing  with  th«  Chinese 
community,  you  must  talk  to  the  Chinese  community.  If  you're  talking 
U>  Japanese  community,  you  must  be  talking  to  the  Japanese,  Korean 
Mlipino,  Guamaniaii,  what  have  you,  right  on  down  the  line 

I  think  that  when  you  use  the  word  Asian,  I  feel  that  I  cannot  speak 
for  other  Asian  groups  because  I  really  d^t  know  wfirf  s  happening  - 
in  all  the  other  Asian  groups  and  I  will  not  pretend  to.  I  thhik  the  key 
thing  IS  to  respect  our  individuality,  respect  our  differences,  and  also 
respect  our  commonalities. 

But  at  this  time  it's  at  least  a  pleasure  to  see  a  mix,  for  the  first  time 
7.^Z  of  Chinese,  Japanese,  Filipino.  Pacific 

Islanders;  I  thmk  it  can  be  improved  but  we  see  the  beginning 

Also,  I  think  that  in  terms  of  data  collection,  you  must  remember 
large  immigr^it  populations  are  very  suspicious,  as  Dr.  Nack  An  said 
earlier,  and  I  think  that  you  must  be  v^ry  careful  in  approaching 
immigrant  populations.  Interviewers  must'be  carefully  developed  take 
into  consideration  the  characteristics  of  a  less  acculturated  community 
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1  think,  .gain,  thi,  talks  alK.ut  the  differences  »>-;^7"         "^'^J^  ^ 

ethnic  groups,  and  you  must  be  aware  of , them  and  not  treat  all  Asians  y 

„  alike    We  are  not  hbmogeneous;  remember  also  the  higher  . 
percentage  of  an  immigrant  population  means  more  potential  of  a 

'""^onX  I  »gree  with  the  ACLU  that  there  are  problems  of 
privacy  and  conHdentiality  in  the  design  of  the  1980  census;  we  fee 
ihat  the  Census  Bureau  information  should  not  be  matched  against 
records  kept  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service.  Social  Security 
Administration.  Dcfen«^  Department,  or  other  government  agencies^ 
Although  the  Census  Bureau  has  pledged  this  •"formation  .s 
confidential,  this  recent  information  is  due  to  the  disclosure  of  the  lack 
of  confidentiality  of  government  agencies  in  the  P-ft-  Also,  we  agree 
that  after  names  have  been  verified,  the  per,<^n,l  identification  on 
census  information  should  be  destroyed  rather  than  kept  on  computer 

wl;  take  the  strong  position  on  the  confidentiality  of  the  census 
because  past  governmental  agencie,  have  ^T^-^^  ^^^rsian 
confidenSality.  but  I  don't  think  th,t  happened  w.  h  tfie  Asian 
Americans.  I  think  that  without  gomg  into  a  lot  more;  I  think  two- 
three  poinu  that  I  brought  out-we  feel  is  very  important  in  temis  o 
lookinV  at  each  group  separately-also  looking  at  the  regional 
dSerence^.  and  if  you  want  13  bring  out  the  west  coast -to  compare 
aLs.Lo;  Angeles.  San  Fran^cisco.  and  Seattle^u^^^  • 

ogy  of  one  city  and  to  take  it  to  another  city,  you  ^fi"^;*^**^*!';  " 
no  way  it  will  work  because  all  three  cities  are  so  different,  that  if  you 
trie^  to  use  the  same  basic  approach,  maybe  it  will -work  m  one  but  it 
lure  won't  worl^  in  the  other  two. 

And  in  terms  of  methodology  and  terms  ^J^'^^^;/,^"^^"2s  \ 
is  coming  from.  I  think  .that,  t^be  very  specific,  the-that  the  Census  \ 
Bur^u  should  ^,e  reaching  outTo  the  ethnic  newspaper,  the  tele^sion 
stations,  the  community-based  service  agencies,  (/rganizations.  grou^ 
aLd  churches,  and  give  proper  notification  for  P^^icity  purposes 
before  the  Census  Bureau's  implementHtion  of  its  survey.  The  Census 
Bureau  should  develop  close  working  relationships  with  organizations 
mentioned  above  for  the  purpose  of  consuftation  and  for  regardmg 
appropriate  sensitivfe  methods  of  outreach  and  implemenUtion.  , 

The  community-based  service  agencies  can  be  utilized  as  hdp 
centers  for  bilili^  assistance  in  filling  out' the  ^nsus  questionnaires 
public  inforSTion.  that  census  field  offices  be  based  m^he  target 
communities;  this  can  be  facihtated  by  community-based  agencjfs  on  a 

contract  basis.  ^  ,  , 

MultUingual  flyen.  to  include  Korean  translations  also  shmdd  be 
prepared  to  explain  in  simple  tenps.  confidentiality  and  the  i^eed  and 
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reasons  for  «„  accurate  •  aniiK  i„  the  cc.isuji,' and  also  equitable 
alUKation  of  public  resources  These  mult.luJual  flyers  should  bt- 
d.s«r.butrd  to  postal  ofTlces.  other  govcrnn^cnt  public  agencies, 
hospitals,  health  clinics  in  the  areas  and  zones  which  have  high 
concentrations  of  Asian  residents  in  addition  to  above-mentioned 
community  organizations.  In  other  words,  what  we're  saying  is  that 
wherever  you  know  there  are  Asians,  that  these  multilingual  flyers  be 
sent  out  to  that  area  so  they  know  how  to  respond  and  be  given  the 
mioiniation  needed;  also,  that  multilingual  flyers  be*  utilized  and 
developed  for  field  visits  when  people  are  not  at  home  or  cannot  be 
reached  so  that  responses  can  be  made. 

It  iiuist  be  noted  that  Asian  immigrants,  especially  senior  citizens, 
children,  and  housewives,  are  highly  suspicious,  oftentimes  reluctant 
and  fearful  of  strangers  wh6  represent  government  agencies 

Permanent  residents  should  be  hired  for  bilingual  enumerator 
positions.  Among  the  recently  arrived  in  Asian  communities,  there  is  a 
scarcity  of  naturalized  citizens;  for  these  communities  hiring  priorities 
should  be  given  to  bilingual  citiiens  and  one  of  the  issues,  that  a 
naturahzed-or  a  citizen  be  hiVcd  first  and  a  permanent  resident  would 
be  hired  second  if  you  cannot  find  a  bilingual  citizen. 

Well,  if  you  have  a  90  percent  immigrant  population,  you  know 
whafs.gomg  to  happen.  So  if  you  exhaust  all  the  various  lists  that  exist 
and  by  the  time  you  decide  to  go  out  and  look  for  others,  you  will 
have  wasted  so  much  tiAe  that  you  will  not  be  able  to  find 
enumerators  for  our  communities. 

So  what  Vm  saying  is  that  you  should  directly  dea<  with  that  issue 
and  not  for  any  other  reason  than  to  facilitate  the  census,  and  I  think  I 
would  even  say  that.if.  and  I  think  if.  you  talk  to  or  whoever  the 
powers  to  be,  but  I  think  that  if  you  just  lifted  it  even  just  for  the 
census,  m  terms  of  hiring  permanent  residents,  I  think  something  must 
be  done  becaus<Hj^e  got  to  start  now;  that-and  also  that  total 
tabulations  of  print^Hls  are  given  regardless  of  whether  or  not  the 
count  IS  utider  5.000.  In  other  words,  we  want  total  interest  printouts 
of  all  figures,  all-at  all  times,  and  that  community  specialists  be 
increased  throughout  the  Nation  with  comprehensive  bilingual  materi- 
al and  bilingual  contract  fervice  backup  in  local  areas. 

Above  all.  any  agency,  be  it  government,  profit,  or  nonprofit,  must 
contact  members  of  .the  respective  ethftic  group  Pb  be  involved  before 
during,  and  after  th^  issue  if  any  work  is  to  be  successful  and  relevent 
Also,  we  support'  fully  the  Senate  ipint  Resolution  23  by  Senators 
Matsunaga  and  Inouye.  related  to  the  publication  pf  economic  and 
social  statistics  for  Americans  of  East  Indian,  Pacific  \sland.  and  Asian 
descents.  And  I  think  I  want  to  bring  out  just  one  little  point. 
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Here  we're  Ulking  on  Asian  Heritage  Week,  and  before  I  left  S^i 
Frwicisco  1  was  made  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  Small  Busmcss 
Administration  has  just  excluded  Asians  as  a  minority.  And  to  be  quite 
frank,  I  think  this  is  a  very  dangerous  precedent  to  be  set  at  the 
Fede  .1  level  And  as  I  sit  in  front  of  you.  the  U.S.  C-l  Rights 
Commission,  we  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  they're  exchiding  us 
already-!,  as  a  minority.  Please  be  aware  of  this  and  let  .t  be  known 
that  this  is  not  to  be  done. 

Thank  you. 

Commissioner  Saltzman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Kim. 

I  d  like  to  remind  you  of  a  statement  by  the  Chairman,  Chairman 
Flemming.  that  we  would  be  happy  to  receive  your  more  full 
presentation  papers  if  you  wil  leave  them  with  the  staff. 

At  the  time  ni  lurt-we  have  a  few  brief  moments  left  for  questions 
from  my  colleagues.  ^ 

Ms.  Freeman?  ^ 

^  (XtcuMlon 

COMMISSIONER  FREEMAN.  I  want  totljjfik  each  of  the  panelists  for  a 
verNhcxcellent  presentation.  The  subj^iST^undefcount  is  one  in  ^hich 
you  know  and  have  indicated  all  minorities  have  a  real  concern,  and 
since  this  has  been  sUted  so  well  by  each  of  yolnmd  there  hi^e  b^n 
certain  specific  recommendations  to  the  census,  or  in  connecuon  wi  h 
<y  changing  U.  I  would  like  to  ask  Ms.  McKenney  if  she  would^want  to 
r«ipond  to  ways  in  which  J^^e  perceives  that  the  census  can jmprove 
.      luidwill.  if  she  NMishes  to  f^pond.  to  the  recommendations  which  have 

^^s*"*  McKenney.  A  number  of  spccifi  recommendations  have 
,     been  made  here  today,  and  during  the  past  3  or  4  years,  similar  , 
recommendatiiins  have  been  received  fronnp+ple  across  the  county.  X 

We  have  takin  a  number  of  steps  which^ill^address  these  concerns. 
For  example,  with  reference  to  the  recommendation  about  using 
'    bilingual  census  takers,  the  Bureau  will  use  every  .means  to  hire 
bilingual  enumerators.  In  areas  where  there  are  concentration,  pf  non- 
English-speaking  persons,  we  will  make  every  attempt  to  hire  worker 
•   who  are  bilingual.  But  we  will  need  the  communities   help  to  ^ 
'   encourage  people  to  take  the  census  jobs.  And  here  again  I  would  like 
.  to  empha^e  the  importance  of  the  community  leade|  encouragmg 
^  people  to  Work  in  the  census.  ^  '^.j^n 

TThere  will  be  a  massive  publicly  campaign  mounted  in  connection 
'     with  the  1980  census,  accomplished  through  several  avenues.  First. 
^   there  will  be  a  campaign  through  the  advertising  council,  and  we  have 
made  it  very  clea^iatnhere  must  be  publicity  geared  to  minonties-to 
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the  Asian  and  Pac  ific-  IsIainkMS,  hiacks,  Spanish,  and  olhci  grcnips  The 
imiiority  comiHinciit  will  he  an  intcural  part  of  oiii  advertising 
Cfllkipaign. 

The  cc:»riinuiiiity  services  sfjccialists  will  publicize  the  census.  There 
will  be  200  |>eopIc  across  the  NlUit^n  going  into  the  coiiiiiiunitic?. 
talking  to  the  kx^al  leaders  of  ethnic  groups  and  asking  them  to  work 
with  us  We  will  ask  well-known  people  in  the  local  communities  to 
make  public  announcements  of  iis  Articles  will  be  printed  in  hxal 
ethnic  newspnj>ers.  We  will  also  conduct  workshops  on  the  1980 
census  with  national,  regional,  and  local  groups.  Our  community 
services  representatives  and  either  staff  in  our  regional  offices  will  be 
available  to  conduct  workshops  in  the  various  local  comnuinities. 

With  regard  to  the  specific  recommendation  about  the  use  of 
citizens  and  noiicitizcns,  we  kre  restricted; by  laws  and  regulations 
which^quirc  that  citizens  must  be  hired  first. 

Homrc  ,  when  we  cannot  iticcl  our  hiring  needs  through  the  use  of 
qualified  citizens,  then  we  will  hire  bilingual  persons  who  are  not 
citizens  of  thi?^  cdrtntry.' 

'  Concerns  wcr0  raided  about  the  large  number  of  tfmJiigrants  and  the 
difTicultics  that  immigrants  have  with  the  English  translation  of  the 
questionnaire.  And  we  agree  with  you  that  it  is  a  problem,  and  we're 
trying  to  address  it  First,  as  I  said  before,  wc  will  try  to  use  bilingual 
census  tikers  in  areas  with  a  high  proportion  of  non-English-speaking  - 
\^residents.  |H6wcvcr,  if  a  census  taker  goes  to  a  household  and  the 
people  in  the  gJVen  household  do  not  speak  English,  then  the  census 
tak^r  is  instructed  to  notify  his  or  her  supervisor  so  that  a  bilingual 
person  can  call  and  get  the  information. 

We  will  have  copies  of  the  instructions  for  the  questionnaire  along 
with  a  number  of  publicity  inateriaU  translated  into  a  number  pf 
languages.  Thepensus  takers  Would  have  this  instruction  guide  to  use 
in  asking  the  ccnsifs  questions. 

Mr.    Kim.  May  I  respond,  just   I  second?  To— to  give  the 
Commissioners  a  chance  to  ask  their  questions. 

Dr.  Flemniing? 

Chairman  Flemming.  Well,  I  was  going 'to  ask  a  similar  question 
of  Ms.  McKenney.  Did  you  complete  youh  answer  to  Commissioner 
Freeman's  question? 

Ms.    KcKeni^by.  Yes,  t  did.  / 

Chairman  Fijemming.  Well,  I  was  going  to  akk,  as  I  note  hete,  Ms. 
Azores  W^a  former  chair  of  the  Asian  advisory  committee  of  the 
Department' 0f  Commerce. 

You've  listened  ,to  Ms.  McKenney's  initial  presentation,  you've 
listened  to  her  responses  to  thiS  particular  question.  Are  there  areas 
that  yqu /eel  still  need  to  be  addressed?  ^  ^ 


/■ 


Now.  I  just  simply  ask  you  to  ident.fy  the  ^rcas  and  wc  H  hav  to 
elaborate  on  .t  later,  becauni  we  are  running  short  on  t.mc.  bu   f  O^rrc 
are  certau,  areas  that  you  feel  slrtl  need  to  be  addrensed.  that  arc  o 
concern,  why.  if  you  would  just>dentify  those,  then  we  d  have  that  u,  \ 

^'*Ms°^  AZORP-S.  1  thinK  that  ive  have  addressed  everything,  all  the 
important  ones  that  need  to  be  addressed.  We  discussed  a  lot  of  these 
in  advisory  committee  nrfeetings.  At  this  ,>o.nt  the  questionnaire,  arc 
already  at  the  printers.  1  think,  and  there's  nothing  we  c^n  do  about  th? 
content  of  what  is  going  to  be  isked  in  the  census. 

We  are  still  working  on  the  community  outreach  program.  Commu- 
nity involvement  has  to  be  a  continuous  thing  that  we  all  have  to  do 
until  census  day.  The  next  thing  that  we  are  going  to     ^^dr^sing  . 
really  on  the  matter  of  how  the  census  is  gomg  to  report  t^e  data  that 
they  will  finally  get.  That  is  why  my  talk  focused  on  that. 

We  haven't  really  gotten  to  the  topic  of  reporting  at  our  advisory 
committee  meetings  but  that  will  be  one  focus  ui  the  future. 
Commissioner  Sautzman.  Thank  you. 

Mr  ^  NUNEZ.  Yes.  Dr.  Choi,  this  Commission  over  the  y^rs  has 
taken  a  great  interest  in  the  census  and  the  undercount^  and  ww 
interested  in  yoyr  population  es^Tmatcs.  As  \-^^:;^]^ ^^^'^f  ^ 
McKenney  originally  said,  the  1970  census  indicated  ^^^^^^^^^ 
approximately  1,4  million  Asian  Americans,  and  yOu  mdicated  that 
•perhaps  there  were  3  to  4  million  in  your  estimate,  and  then  you 
indicated  that  there  was  an  undprcount  of  about  20  pcrc^ttL-^ 

two  questions  1  Would  raise  here.  I'm  not  quit^^ow  you 
estimated  the  20  percent  undercount.  We  have  found  that  it  is  a 
cXlicated  procedure  to  try  to  figure  out  the  extent  of  an  undercount 
■JZa  Vd%c  interested  in  how  you  came  to  the  20  percent. 

And  secondly,  getting  to  the  3  or  4  million  P^^'^'^^^—^^^ 
20  percent  undercount  and  assuming  an  increase  of  100.000  a  year  over 
a  iryearVriod.  you  would  not  get  near  3  or  4  million,  so  r  wonder  if 
you  c<m  respond  to  both  of  those  questions?  »  ^  ^  a 

DR    CHOI  What  my  estimate  was  by  1980  there  will  be  3  to  4 
fmrrm.  The  reason  I  use  such  a  wide  range  of  figures 
about  the  closest  estimate  you  can  get  by  reviewing  all  the  existing 


^By  1970  again  when  the  people  quote  the  figure  approximately  1.5 
million,  that's  a  severe  undercounting.  Because  each  year  the  census 
starting  abojit  1968-large  number  of  immigrants  are  coming  in.  well 
over  the  national  quota.  20.000.  because  some  immigrants  do  not  come 
under  the  quota,  like  spouses  of  citizens. 
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Like  one  year  Korean  immigrants  were  over  30,000.  So.  when  you 
nuiHiply  ,h,s  by  four,  those  Chinese.  Korean.  Filipinos,  there's  the 
threc^argest  groups  of  immigrants  from  Asia.  That's  well  over  a 

The  number  of  immigrants  are  100.000  lo  150.000  each  year  So  the 
20  percent  is  a  very  conservative  figure,  because  that's  undercount  rate 
for  the  black,  young  males-well,  also  females,  tcx).  and  the  reasons  for 
undercount  are  very  similar  for  black  and  the  Asian  American^ 
acldnion.  there  are  two  additional  handicaps  with  Asian  AmJM 
^mculty"""  -dercount;  one  .s  the ^  language 

In  a  1973  HEW  study-study  sponsored  by  HEW.  Asian  American 
Asian  Americans  and  Pacific  Islanders^  I've  since  tried  to  figure  out- 
ye  tried  to  read  the  percentage  of  the  Asian  American  and  Pacific 
slanders  w.th  severe  language  difficulty.  The  percentages  range  from 
12  percent  to  50  percent  of  the  heads  of  the  families  in  1973.  And  that's 
-r-one.  ' 


Al89  the  crowded  housing  conditions  is  one  of  the  common  features 
for  all  Asian  Americans  and  Pacific  Islanders;  there's  more  than  one 
family  per  household,  Bnd  they  do  not  know  each  other  too  well  so 
It  s  because  of  the  crowde<|  housing  condition  and  the  language 
dimculty  and  also,  the  pattern  of  babysitting  so  the  children  are  not 
counted  because  children  are  with  the  babysitters. 

So,  the  three  reasons  make  the  undercount  rate  much  higher  for 
Asian  Americans  and  Pacific  Islanders  than  blacks 

COMM^^,ON^R  Saltzman.  Thank  you,  one  final  question.  I  guess 
from  Dr.  Horn?  * 

Vice  Chairman  Horn.  Ms.  McKenney,  I'm  wondering  to  what 
degree  has  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  found  it  feasible  to  use  some  sort 
of  computer  plan  to  try  to  identify  Asian  American,  Pacific  Islanders 
names  m  Social  Security  records  in  order  to  get  some  notification 
through  th<jm  to  their  families  of  an  impending  census  count? 
I  realize  there  are  a  lot  of  problems  anytime  one  tries  to  identify 
.  names  because  people  marry,  take  other  names,  etc.,  but' if  we'r« 
talking  about  community  outreach  and  how  do  you  reach  people  I 
wonder  what  your  thoughts  are?  *^  '  ^ 

Ms.  McKenney.  We  are  not  using  the  Social  Security  „am^  as  a 
source  for  identifying  Asian  Americans.  We  do  rely  upon  local  people 
o  give  us  a  view,  of  where  the  expansion  in  the  Asian  and  Pacific 
Islander  community  has  occurred  since  1970  and  to  give  us  a  listing  of 
the  leaders  in  the  community.  And  we  consider  that  the  local  people 
are  one  of  pur  most  valuable  resources.  When  the  community  serviaT- 
specialists  go  into  a  community,  they  have  a  guide  whiclTrndicates  the 
organizations-church  and  civic,  ethnic  groups,  block  groups,  and 


school  groups,  etc.-to  contact.  With  each  contact  com\nun,ty 
services  specialists  ask  for  names  of  additional  leaders,  people  that  wc 
should  contact,  and  al«>  intormatiqp  about  different  organiz4iUona  and 
their  missions  are  gathered.  So  that  we  can  determine  which  ones  can 
\mio(  most  benefit  in  the  census. 

Vice  Chairman  Horn.  Okay,  on  that  point.  Mr.  Kim.  when  you 
mentioned  that  methodology  ha»  to  be  different  in  these  various  cities, 
did  you  mean  anything  more  than  what  Ms.  McKenney  has  just  said  as 
to  the  variety  of  community  groups,  ethnic  newspapers,  etc..  that 
census  enumerators  should  use  torcach  out  or,  do  you  mean  something  ^ 

statistically?  ^  ^  ,       .  .u- 

MR  Km  Well.  I  don't  question  what  is  being  said.  I  question  the 
implemenution.  and  not  you  personally,  obviously,  but  I  question  the 
implementation. 

I  personally  have  deak  with  several  census  issues;  every  person 
who's  ever  come  through  where  we've  done  free  census  surveys  for 
we  always  ask  them  to  contkct  the  supervisor,  to  conUct  us  so  we  can 
develop  a  linkage  with  the  local  census.  / 
.  ^  OOt  of  six  surveys  eaclT  tiiflc  w?  did  it  free,  and  said  just  fcsk.  we 
didn't  supervise  the  contactors,  it'  never  happened. 

It  went  to  the  meeting  that  was  supposed  to  be  the  so-called 
'  outreach  meeting.  I  wa|  told  three  t|mcs  in  that  meeting  thl|J>ecause 
they  couldn't  answer  my  qucsUon;  call  Washington.  D.C  I  m  here.  So 
the  point  is  r  still  haven't  got  the'answer,  other  than  we're  going  todo 
all  these  things,  yet  we  have  not  seen  it  happen.  Plus  one  other  thin^. 
you  have  not  provided  the  bilingual  backup  vyith  the  community 
jjpeciilist  in  terms  of  materials  and  the  cross  section  and  the-just  the 
availability,  they  don't  have  it. 
*      So  I  mean^all  these  fine  words  are  fine,  only  if  they're  implemented. 
Vice  Cha'irman  Horn.  Thank  you. 

COMMISSIONER  Saltzman.  I'd  like  to  th»nk  all  the  panelists  for  this 
very  fascinating,  deep,  insightftil  presentation  on  the  census  issues. 
Thank  you  so  much  for  your  papers.  ^ 

[Applause.]  * 
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Census  Methodology  and  the  Development 
of  Social  Indicators  for  Asian  and  Pacific 

Americans  ^ 


by  Fortunata  M.  Azores* 


The  United  States  decennial^ census,  which  is  a  total  count  of  tJie 
population  of  the  country,  was  mandated  by  the  Constl'totion  for  the 
purpose  of  reapportioning  seats  in  the  House  of  Representatives  It  is 
also  used  for  delineating  congressional  district  boundaries  and  aptx^r- 
tipnmg  seats  in  the  State  legislatures.  Important  as  the  decennial  census 
»s  for  purposes  of  retjistricting,  much  of  the  current  interest  in  it 
derives  from  its  mafiy  other  uses.  It  serves  as  a  basis  for  the  allocatiort 
of  government  ftinds.  •  It  functions  as  a  control  factor  in  various 
intercensal  estin^tes,  including  the -current  population  survey  It  is 
used  to  derive  social  indicators  to  detect  changes  in  social  aspects  of 
lite  (e.g.,  employment,  education,  housing)  and  to  monitor  progress 
towards  societal  goal?.'  Most  important,  perhaps,  for  the  Asian  and 
facfic  Aiflencan  populations  is  this  use  of  census  data  as  soc^hil 
indicators  to  measure  the  quality  of  life  of  the  American  people. 

Whether  the  n^easiJres  obtained  from  the  census  adequately  reflect 
what  they  are  presumed  to  reflect  is  sometimes  questioriable.  The  fact 
remains,  however,  that  census  data  are  used  as  social  indicators  serving 
as  tools  for  policymakers.  Public  decisionmaloJl|  has  felied  heavily  6n 
social  statistics  for  the  direction  that  it  takes.  It  iS,  IhcTefore.  extremely 
important  that  these  statistics  reflect  the  social  conditions  of  the  Am  ' 
and  Pacific  American  populations  as  well.  3s' that"  of  the  Jafger 
population  groups  in  the  country.  -  •    .  ' 

From  published  census  drfta,  it  is  difficult  Jo  find  adequate  measures, 
that  wni  provide  meaningful  social-quality  of  life-indicators  for 
Asian  and  Pacific  Americans.  The  ability  to'  derive  meaningful 
indicators  for  a.  particular  population  is  directly  related  to  the 
adequacy  of  the  descriptors  for  that  population.  Curreht  /enSus  data 
.does  ,  not  lirovid? '  adequate  descriptors  for  the  Asian/md  ^Pacific 
Amencan  populations.  This  is  due,  in  part,  to  the  Cen?us1iur<^U's  past 
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methcxJs  ill  data  collection,  aggregatioh/disaggregation  of  data,  and 
reiK>rting  of  da|a. 

As  a*r  example,  the  l<f70  census  form  had  five  Asian  and  Pacific 
American  categories  in  the  race  question:  Japanese,  Chinese,  Filipino, 
Korean,  and  Hawaiian.  While  no  total  count  of  Asi*f  and  Pacific 
Americans  was  ever  made  from  the  1970  census,  the  Census  Bureau 
did  release  estimates  of  tjic  Asian  American  populrttion.  But  (hey 
included  only  the  three  lari^est  Asian  population  subgroups. 

In  We,  the  Asian  Americanst&  19^73  census  publication  prepared  "as 
an  aid  to  education,"  the  inside  front  .cover  indicated  approximately 
1.4  mil libn  Asian  Ameri^ns  in  the  country.  This  number  included 
only  Japanese  Anwricans,  Chinese  Americans,  and  Filipino  Ameri- 
cans. In  smaller  i>i1nt  on  page  three,  the  report  acknowledged  that 
70,000  Koreans,  9,000  Pakistanis  and  76,000  Indians  were  also  countMit 
Why  were  they  not  included  in4he  total  count  of  Asian  Americans? 
Asian  Americans  are  not  as  many  as  some  other  minoritV  groups  but 
]'^n^upts  of  th^ir  numbers  have.been  made  even  smaller  by  the  failure 
mftie  Census  Bureau  to  properly  identify  them  and  to  adequately 
report  those  thlat  they  are  able  to  identify. 

Nilmbcrs  ^^re  very  important  iTilKe  society  we  live  in.  Because  of  the 
relatively  small  number  of  reported  Asia*  and  Pacific  Americans, 
many  government  ageijcies  have  ignored  their  presence  by, failing  to 
include  them  in  their  outreach  progranis  and  by  l^ng  to  make  a 
sincere  effort  to  stuWy  their  problems  and  seek  solution^or  them.  The 
Asian  and  Pacifc  Ameddln*^d visor y  Committee  to  the  Census 
Bureau  therefore  worked  for  thexxpansi'on  of  the  "race  and  national 
origin"  categories  in  the  1980  cenSus^uestionnaire.  As  a.result,  |' Asian 
Indian;"  "Vietnamese,"  •>Samoan,"^d  "Guamanian"  will  be  added  to 
tfie  original"five  Asian  and  Pacifynmerican  categoriefS.  In  a|,ddition. 
Ihe  adyisory  committee  recommended  a  category  caMed  "Other 

*  Asian."  f.- 

The  panel  on  decennial  census  plans  of  the  Committee  on  National 
Statistics  of  the  NationaT  Research  Council  supported  this  recommen- 
dation in  its  report  released  in  November  I978.»  The  Census  Bureau's 
response  to  the  advisory  cpmmittce's .  recommend8|^on  made  in 
February  1978  was  that  the  "Other  Asian"  category  "could  be  made 
availj^le  from  domputer  Upe  files  if  it  is  not  included  in  sample  datai 
publications."*  -  Z 

Such  a  response  is  meaningless.  If  the  category  is  made,  it  n^ust  be 
included  in  the  publications.  Many  data  users,  and  the  majority  of 

Nationft'ltetcarch  Council,  Counlingj/ie  Ptoplt  iwim:  An  Appraisal  of  Census  Plans.  A  report  of 
the  ■Panel  err  Deccnniii!  Ceniu*  Pltn*.  Committee  on  Nilion»l  Statistics  ( 1978).  p.  68.  t 
•  U.S.,  Bureau  of  the  Ceniui,  Minulet  of  ihi:>l«eting  of  the  Census  Advisory  Committee  oif  the 
Asian  and  Pacinc  Americans  PopulatioJTfor  the  l980CensO»,  l^eb.  ^4.  1978,  p.,43.. 


Asian  and  Pacific  AViicrican  users,  have  no  acc^s  to  computers  or  no 
budget  for  (Computer  time.  Asian  and  Pacific/American  data  (hat  arc 
not  in'publishcd  form  is,  for  practical  purfxw^,  nonexistent. 

Obtainmg  a  complete  count  of  Asian  and  Pacific  Americans 
involves  more  t^n  getting  proper  identification  categories  for  the 
relevant  populayon  groups.  It  involves  an  effective  community 
outreach  program,  the  hiring  of  bilingual  cnurticrators  from  (he 
respective 'Asian  and  Pacific  American  communities,  and  adopting 
proper  editing  procedures— among  other  things.  A  great  deal  might  be 
said  about  the  methodology  in  each  of  these  acfivjlics.  However,  this 
paper  wil  fbcus  on  the  Census  Bureau'sK^netho^  of  reporting. 
Assuming  that  data  collection  procedures  are  perfect  and  that  there  is 
no  undercount,  the  real  test  is  inliow  the  data  are  finally  tabulated  and 

^^played  in  the  published  reports.  For  no  matter  how  the  Cens^^ 
Bureau  may  try  to  be  objective,  the  way  it  presents  the  data  can  create 
a  ^ias^  in  th^ytnicrpretation  of  that  data— a  bias  that  can  work  to  (he 
detriment  ofAsian  and  Pacific  American  populations. 

A  few  examples  illustrate  how  this  occurs!  TiiJie  th6  matter  of 
educational  achievement.  Asian'  Americans  are  known  to  have  high 
educational  attainment.  Census  dtota  supports  this  fact  and  the  statistics 
have  gaineil  wide  circulation.  The  pf^rcentage  of  Asian  Americans 

^  with  little  or  no  educatiqp  is  also  very  high— higher  in  fact  than  that  of 
some  other  population  groups^  Statistics  to  prove  this  are  also  found  in 
census  tabulations  but  the  informi^tion  has  not  received  any  public 
attention.  What  remains'  in  the  public's  mind  and  that  of  the 
policypiakers  iS  the  fact  that  Asian  i^^^ericans  have  a  liigh  median  of 
school  years  completed,  that  more  of  them  have  finished  college  than 
of  any  other  group,  and  that  they,  the|rfore,  must  be  getting  equal 
opportunily  in  education  and  hpve  no  need  for  affirmative  Action. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  many,  or  what  proportion,  of 
the  highly  educated  Asian  Americans^  received  their  training  in  this 
country,  hi  1970;  12  percent  of  the  foreign-bom  Asian  Americans 
(both  males  and  females)  in  the  15-17  year  old  bracket  were  not 

enrolled  in  school.  In  contrast,  among  Xht  foreign-born  Asian 

Americans  18-^24  years  6ld,  44  percent  of  the  males  and  68  percent  of 

the  females  were  not  enroll^  in  school.* 

In  the  Ifilipino  pqpulafion,  in  particular,  the  nonscholl^enrollment  of 
both  native-  ancj  foreijgn-bom  persons  18--24  years  old  was  72.5  percent 
for  the  maJes  and  76.8  percent  for  the  females.*  All  this  mdicates  a  very,. 

•  U.S.,  Bureau  of  the  Ccn«ul,  J970  Census  of  Population.  Subjtct' Report:  School  (innilmeni,  PC(2)- 

•  U.S.,  BuTeau  of  iKc  Ceniiu,  /P^  Census  of  Population.  Subjrct  Kepon:  Japtmese,  Vfiinese,  tuid  • 
Filipinos  in  the  United Suitti.VC{2)-\Q.  '  \     »  » 
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TABLE  1 

r 

Educallonat  AttalnmMt  of  Nrwnt  25  ^mmn  Old  and  Ov«r  by 
tetact#d  Racial/Ethnic  Charact*ristlct»  1970. 
YMrt  of  tchool 


complatad 

No  school 
Elementary 
1  74  years 
6-7  years 
6  years 

Hiafi  school 
T-3  years 
4  years 


foliage 
^  4  veai 


I 


Jap- 

Chi- 

Fili- 

Total 

WhHt 

Black 

•n«M 

pino 

1.6% 

09% 

3.3% 

18% 

1 11% 

56% 

o.y 

0  7 

1  1  R 

9.5 

10.0 

8.2 

18.8 

6  3 

10.7 

1  1.7 

12.7 

•11.8 

10.5 

8.5 

5.6 

5.1 

19.3 

19.3 

25.0 

12.2 

9.7  A 

13.4 

31  1 

33.5 

21.0 

39.3 

21.2^ 

19.9 

10.6 

118 

4.2 

15  9 

25.6 

22.5 

12.1 

12.2 

9.7 

12.5 

12.4 

12.2 

52.4 

57.1 

31.0 

68.8 

57.8 

54.7 

4 


years  or  more 
Radian  school 
'  years  completed 
%  H.S.  graduates 

 «r  

Sourcas"  U3  Bureau  of  the  Census.  1970  Census  of  Population,  Subiect  Report: 
Educations!  Attafnmant,  PC(2)-68.  tnd  Subject  Report:  Japanese,  Chinese  and 

Filipinos  in  the  United  States,  PC(2)  -  1Q. 
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high  dropout  rate  for  Asian  Americans  after  high  school  and  points  to 
the  need  to  ftiither  investigate  if,  indeed,  theiae  is  equal  opporlainity  for 
Asian  Americluis  to  go  to  college,  as  has  been  suggested  by  the 
E>epartment  of  Justice  in  the  case  of  Bakke  v.  The  Regents  of  the 
University  o/Caltfomid  Jk* 

false  impression  of  the  educational  situation  of  Asian  Americans 
is  due,  in  part,  to  the  way  that  education  dala  have  been  presented  in 
the  subject  reg(^rt  of  Japanese,  Chinese,  aifid  Filipinos  in  the  United 
States,  perhaps  the  most  used  census  publication  and  possibly  the  only 
One  that  many  government  agencies  consult  for  information  regarding 
Asian  Americans.  This  book,  however,  makes  no'distisK^tion  between 
native-  and  foreign-bom  Asian  Americans  and  therefore  hides  the  fact 
of  the  true  conditiem  of  those  who  have  spent  most  of  their  lives  in 
this  country. 

Another  issue  for  Asian  Americans,  which  needs  but  does  nbt  get 
supporting  data  from  census  publications,  is  the  language  ]ST&Olem. 
With  the  liberalization  of  the  immigration  law  in  196S«  large  numbers 
CH  Asians^  have  come,  and  are  still  cojitinuing  to  come,  U^e  United 
States  to  make  it  their  homefBccause  of  the  nature  of  the  preference 
categories  provided  in  the  law,  many  of  the  Asian  immigrants  art 
college  or  vJlivcnity  graduates-  Still,  coming  from  non-fenglish 
speaking  coijAtries,  the  majority  of  the  immigrant  families  have  limited 
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coinmaiul  of  the  English  language  The  ctMisus  qncstiiMiimiic  has  an 
Item  on  language,  the  purix^jje  of  which  is  to  get  a  nieasmc  of  the 
nunibcr  of  persons  with  liniitc<^  Bnglish-speaking  ability.  I  he  measure 
IS  needed  for  the  implementation  of  the  Bilingual  EducatioA  Act  and  of 
the  Voting  Rights  Act.  as  amended  in  197^.  Presumably.  tKfc  thcory  is 
that  language  ability  is  rclatctl  to  well-being,  that  a  pcr^u  in  this 
country  with  limited  English-speaking  abihty  docs  not  have  equal 
opportunity  to  progr<^ss  effectively  in  schcHiI  or  to  exercise  the  right  to 
vote.  But  census  publications  do  not  show  the  proportion  of  Asian 
Americans  who  have  limited  Engljsh-speaki^ig  ability. 

A  survey  of  languages  was  conducted  by  the  Census  Bureau  in  July 
1975  in  conjunction  with  the  current  population  survey.  An  advance 
report  on  this  study  was  issued  in  July  1976.*  The  tables  in  that 
publication  generally  re^rted  the  languages  according  to  the  number 
of  speakers.  Asian  Americans  languages  were  low^on  the  list.  The  two- 
page  narrative  made  no  mention  of  any  Asian  language.  The  only  nqn- 
English  languages  mentioned  in  the  narrative  were  Spanish  and  Italian. 
^     An  analysis  of  the  same  language  survey  was  done  by  the  National 
Center  for  Education  Statistics  (NCES)^  and  it  was  more  clear  on  the 
language  situation  of  Asian  Americans.  The  study  showed  that  within 
the  Asian  language  groups,  a  large  proportion  of  the  population 
claimed  a  non-English  mother  tongue  and  that  this  was  their  usutU 
lanjj^age.  Further,  it  ^monstrated  that  "in  no  case  is  ethnicity  a 
reliable  predictor  of  current  language  usage  or  even  of  mother  tongue 
.  for  various  ethnic  groups,"  citing  the  example  of  German  aiid 
Korean.'  While  German  represented  one  of  the  largest  ethnic  heritage 
groups  in  the  study,  only  21  percent  of  them  had  German  as  a  mother 
tongue  and  only  I  p<frcent  spoke  it  as  their  usual  language.  In  contrast. 
95  percent  of  the  Korean;}  hadjKorean  as  their  mother  tongue  and  47 
percent  of  them  spoke  it  as  their  usual  Tknguage  (table  2).  The 
tabulation  and  reporting  of  results  in  the  NCES  study  is  not  only  a 
more  accurate  description  of  the  language  situation  in  the  United 
Stetcs,  it  is  also  mord  useful  in  making  policy  decisions  in  the 
enactment  or  implementation  of  relevant  legislations. 

The  Census  Bureau' has. published  a  sMbject  report  called  National 
Origin  and  Language,:  IfHas  only  one  table;. (table  19)  listing  a  number 
of  Asian  and  Pacific  American  languages  and  it  makes  no  reference  to 
English  language  difficulty,  only  to  the  number  of  people  claiming  the 

d"'^.  '.^1"T"     ""^  l>«8=  i»  'he  United  Sl.lW  (Adv.nce- Hcix.rt)  Current  ' 

Popul.tion  Report.  Speci.l  Studiei.  Seriei  P-23.  No  W  (July  1975) 

Dorothy  W»Moner.^a4ngu.ge  ,nd  Dcmogr.phic  Ch.r.cteristic.  of  the  Unitcil  St.t«  Popul.tion 
w.th  .I>ote«t..l  Ne«l|«Ml.ngu.l  Eduction  .nd  other  Spec.l  ProKr.ms"  (July  W75)  C  on^ 
Center  for  Educitlon  a»tntics.  Wwhington.  D  C.  n  6  "  "xiunig  . 

•„IWd.,p5. 
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TABLE  2 

Ethnk:  H^ritag*  Qroupt  by  tbm  Proportion  of  th«  (jroup  Claiming 
Group  MottMr  Tongu«  and  Speaking  th«  Group  Languag*  as  tha 
Usual  Languag* 


Ethnic  hsritag*  group 
^  (EHQ) 

Korean 
Chinese 
Filipino 
Spanish 

Greek 
Japanese 
Portugese 

Italian 
French 
German 


Proportion  of  CHQ 
claiming  group 
mothar  tongus 

95% 

84 

82 

81 

79 

71 

67 

67 

47 

21 


Proportion  of  EHO 
•paaking  group 

languaga  as 
usual  languaga 

47% 

44 

30 

44 

24 

17 

18 

7 

7 

1 


Source  Dorothy  Waggoner,  "Language  and  Demographic  Characteristics  ol  th»  US 
Pdoulatlbn  with  Potential  Need      Bilingual  Education  and  Other  Special  Programs  » 
July  1975.  National  Center  tor  EdUMtlopal  Statistics.  US  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare. 


language  as  their  mother  tongue.  However,  there  is  something  srwcial 
about  this  volun^.  In  several 'of  its  tables,  the  socioeconomic 
characteristics  of  tSfe  population  are  given  by  nativity,  parentage,  and 
country  of  origin.  Only  China  and  Japan  are  included  in  the  countries  ' 
o?  origiiv.  But  the  manner  of  displaying  the  characteristics  is  very 
revealing  an<J  has  great  implications  for  Asian  Americans  m  gene^^al. 
For  example,  table  14  on  income  and  class  of  worker-  ihdicates  the' 
median  family  indome  in  1969  for  Japanese  persons  16-years  old  and 
over  to  be  $13,775  for  the  native  born  and  $8,374  for  the  fdreign  born. 
Table  13  on  unemployment  status  and  occupatioivehows  ihat  among 
nafive-born  Chinese  males^who  ire  16  years  old  and  over,  128  percent 
are  professional  or  technical  workers  and  13  percent  are  service 
workers.  In  contrast,  while  31,  percent  of  the  foreign-born  Chinese 
males  16  years-old  and  over  are  in  the  professions,  30  percent  of  them 
are  employed  as  ?ej;vice  workers  (table  3). 

If  significant  differences  Hke  these  exist  in  the  socioeconomic 
characterisUcs  pf  native*  and  foreign-born  Asian  Americans,  they 
should  be  niftde  expli»«Uin  other  publications  as,  for  example,  the 
subject  report  on  Japanese,  Ainese,  and  Filipinos  in  the  United 
States— the  singlfe  mo'st  comprehensive  compilation  of  population 
cj'haracteristics  of  Asian  Americans.  Tbc  mod^or  the  publication  of 
data  on  Asian  Americans  should  be  one  that|ppeptualizes  the  Asian  % 
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TABLE  3 

P*rc«nt  Occupational  Distribution  of  Chinaia  Malat,  16  Yaara  Old 
and  Ovar  by  Nativity,  1970 


•  V*aii 

Nativ*  bom' 

Fortign  t>om* 

Professional,  technical, 

a  klnqred  workers 

28.9 

27.7 

30.6 

Managers  &  administrators. 

except  (arm 

1 1 .4 

14.0 

1  1  4 

&  Kindred  workers 

13.8  , 

20.2 

1  O  *> 

Craftsmen,  foremen. 

  / 

operatives.  &  labop^. 

except  farm  X 

)  21.1 

23.9 

16.5 

Farmers  &  (arm  mwiagers, 

farm  laborers  AA\premen 

'  0.7 

1.1  ■ 

0.4' 

Service  workers.^xcept 

private  househc^d 

23.e 

12.9 

'  '29.7 

Private  household  workers 

0.4 

0.9 

;  0  6 

N 

-  114.433 

33.606 

62,601 

Sources:  l.  U.S..  Bureau  o(  the  Census.  1970  Census  of  Population,  Subject  RepVf; 

Japanese.  Chinese  and  Filipinos  in  the  United  States,  PC(2)-^G  (data 
baaed  on  20%  sample).  ^ 
2 .  .U.S..  Bureau  o(  the  Census  1970  Census  of  Population.  Subject  Report 
National  Origin  and  Language.  PC(2)-1  A  (data  based  on  15%  sample). 


American  population  not  simply  as  Asian  Americans  but  as  native-  or 
foreign-born  Asian  Americans.  To  treat  them  as  if  they  were  a 
homogeneous  group  is  a  gross  distortion  of  reality. 

There  is  yet  another  subject  report  that  bears  mentioning,  the  one  on 
school  enrollinent.'^  Table  1  of  that  book  relates  to  enrollment  by 
ethnic  characteristics,  including  Chinese  and  Japanese  ethnic  groups. 
Table  2  of  the  same  book  is  devoted  to  the  enrollment  status  and  year 
of  immigration,  but  only  of  European-bom  persons,  3-49  years  old. 
The  t^ble  includes  data  for  21  European  countries  of  origin.  With  the 
changing  pattern  of  immigration  to  this  country,  Asian  origin  peoples 
comprise  no  less  than  one-thi^d  of  the  total  immigrants;^  would  be 
haM  to  accept  a  continued  enjiphasis  on  European  immigrants  in  the 
publication  and  reporting  of  l980  cen^s  data.  Just  as  the  Bureau's 
abandonment  of  the  concept  of  "head  of  household**  is  a  reflection  of 
its  recognition  of  »  changing  or  en[ierg^g  lifestyle  In  America,  so  must 
the  Bureau  relink  its  policy}  in  other  areas  to  reflect  a  changing 
composition  in  the  American  pppulation. 

U.S..  Bureau  of  the.Ccnsui.  1970  Census  of  Population.  Subject  Report:  School  Enrollment  PC(2>- 
5A.        •  .    ->  . 
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In  December  1977,  the  Census  Bureau  published  «  btx^k  called, 
Social  Indicators  1976.  «•  It  is  a  comprehensive  vplunie  with  chapters 
on  population,  fjMnily,  housing,  social  security  and  welfare,  health  and 
nutrition,  education  and  training,  work,  income,  public  safety,  wealth 
and  expenditures,  social  mobility  and  participation,  and  cultlire, 
leisure,  and  use  of  time.  The  book  is  over  600  pagpslong  and  contains 
around  280  tables  with  ju«  as  many  charts.  Its  .introduction  has  a 
section  on  ethnic  diversity  of  the  ptipulation  and  contains  1  table  (tabic 
A)  showing  the  Philippines  as  a  m^or  source  of  immigrants  since  1971. 
Another  table  (table  E)  includes  Japanese,  Chinese,  and  Filipinos  m 
the  racial  breakout  for  certain  socioeconomic  characteristics.  There 
are  altogether  three  tables  on  socioeconomic  characteristics  by  race  or 
^thnic  origin.  However,  each  table  has  a  different  grouping  of 
race/ethnicity  and  a  different  set  of  characteristics  measured.  There- 
Ibre,  t|iere  is  na  way  of  looking  at  the  same  characteristics  across  all 

groups.  ■  '    •  . 

'  The  extent  of  Asiap  American  coverage  in  this  important  document 
%  in  the  two  tables  in  the  introduction.  In  the  1 1  main  chapters  of  the 
book,  there  is  no  mention  of  Asian  Americans.  Oqt  of  some  50  tables 
with  racial  breakouts,  not  one  included  an  Asian  American  category. 
A  book  which  is  supposed  to  "describe  the  current  social  conditions 
and  trends  in  the  United  States"  once  again  ignores  the  existence  of  the 
smaller  population  groups  for  whom  the  identification  of  social 
conditions  and  trends  js  most  essci[.ti^. 

There  are  numerous  other  censusVuhlications  which  have  little  or 
no  information  on  Asian  Americans.  The  more  important  ones  for  the 
Asian  American  populations  will  be  mentioned  here.  These  are  the 
special  studies  on  the  characteristics  of  American  youth  and  the 
subject  reports  on  education,  employment,  occupation  and  industry, 
income,  and  low  income.  While  these  topics  may  be  contained  in  the 
subject  report.on  Japanese,  Chinese,  and  Filipinos  in  the  United  States, 
the  items  and«tables  are  often  not  comparable.  This  lack  of  comparabil- 
ity creates  difficulty  in  th*  development  of  a  standard  measure  against 
which  to  ju(Jge  the  relative  well-being  of  the  Asian  American 
populations. 

The  socioeconomic  characteristics  desired  by  Asian  Americans,  and 
by  the  jPacific  American  populations  as  well,  are  obtained  from  sample 
data.  However^  there  is  a  problem  with  the  statistical  reliability^of 
sample  data  on  the  Asian  and  Pacific  American  populations,  particu- 
larly those  obtained  from  the  current,  population  survey.  According  to 
the  Census  Bureau,  even  oversampjing  at  the  rate  X)f  four  to  one  in 
areas  with  large  concentrations  of  Asian  and  Pacific  Americans  will 

>•  U.S..  Bure*u  of  the  Census  .nd  Omce  of  Fcder«l  St.tiMio.l  Policy  .nd  Sftnd.rds,  Social  Indicawn 
,  /97M1977). 
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Mill  yield  high  cwmcieiits  of  vurintioii  Hut  cvcif  ussuming  that  the 
ii>efricieiit  variations  (CVs)  cannot      brought  down  to  the  preferrea 
level,  might  not  a  relatively  higher  standard  of  error  |KMliap.s  l>c^ 
tolerated  in  the  absence  of  other  data  for  social  planning  purposes?  For 
the  Asian  and  Pacific  Americans  populations,  for  which  no  iiUcrcensal 
figures  have  been  available,  perhaps  a  measure  with  a  high  owfTicient 
of  variation  is  Iwtter  than  no  measure  at  all.  But  there  are  plans  to 
redesign  the  siunple  f(ir  the  current  [H^pulation  survey  after  1980.  It  is 
liOF>ed  that  whatever  plan  is  adopted  will  provide  a  data  base  siitricieiit 
111  size  to  derive  statistically  reliable  measures  for  the  Asian  and  Pacific 
American  populations. 

To  obtain  relevant  quality  of  life  indicators  for  Asian  and  Pacific 
Americans,  the  „U.S.  Census  Bureau  should  adopt  the  foMc^wing 
procedures  for  1980.      '  '■ 

1.    Piibli.slv^  total  count  of  Asian  and  Pacific^  Americans  with 
.breakouts  nvailabkyiot  only  for  the  major  stibgroups  but  also  for  the 
/  category.  "Other  Asian." 

Develop  adequate  descriptors  for  the  Asian  Americans,  ii^clud-^ 
iiig  breaking  out  the  populations  not  just  by  subgri^ups  but  by  iplace 
t)f  birth,  where  such  further  differentiation  is  most  appropriate. 

3.  Explore  alternative  sampling  strategics  in  order  to  obtain 
statistically  reliable  ^ata  on  the  Asian  and  Pacific  American 
populations.  Activities  in  this  area  should  be  reported  to  the  Asian 
and  Pacific  American  tci^us  Advisory  Committee. 

4.  Publish  adequate  measures  that  will  allow  the  formulation  of 
meaningful  social  indicators  for  the  Asian  and  Pacific  American 
F>opulatioiis.  »' 

5.  Publish  alfnty)ect  report  on  Asian  and  Pacific  Americans  with 
tables  of  socioeconomic  characteristics  that  will  allow  comparison 
with  similar  characteristics  of  other  population  groups. 
Adoption  of  a  new  sampling  strategy  and  refinement  of  thfi  Asian 

and  Pacific  American  categories  will  entail  additional  expenses  for  the 
Cfcfisus  Bureau.  But  the«hanges  aTc  n«H:«ssary  if  the  data  on  Asian  and 
Pacific  Americans  are  to  be  useful  in  public  decisions.  Asian  and 
Pacific  Americans  are  not  asking  for  special  treatment.  They  are 
asking  that  statistics  produced  by  the  Census  Bureau  be  as  relevant  for 
them  as  they  are  for  larger  population  groups.  Without  those  kinds  of 
numbers  there  can  be  no  social  indicators  or  mcasww^^  their  quality 
of  life.  Without  those  measures  policy  and  progratn  planners,  as  well  as 
administrators  of  various  public  and  private  agencies,  will  continue  to 
Ignore  the  needs  of  Asian  and  Pacific  Americanij.  Asian  and  Pacific 
/Americans  will  be  deprived  of  equal  opportunity  to  4>articipate  in 
affirmative  action  programs  and  to  receive  funds  or  services  for  which 
they  may  be  eligible.  This  denial  of  equal  opportunity  is  a  violation  of 
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their  right  under  the  law  and  must  not  be  allowed  to  continue  A* 
rcthin^iing  of  census  policy  and  certain  adjustments  in  rei>orting 
methodology  will  be  a  first  step  towards  equalizing  the  opportunity  for 
the  Asian  and^Pacific  American  populations  of  this  cotintry. 


Problems  of  Undercount  of  Asian  Ameri- 
cans and  Pacific  Islanders 


by  Keewhan  Choi.^h.D.* 


This  paper  ideals  with  the  problem  of  the  undercount  for  Asian 
/ytiericans  Wsid  Pacific  Islandt^rSi  Even  though  there  are  3  to  4  million 
Asian  Americans  and  Pacific  Islanders  in  the  U.S.  today,  we  have 
neither  an  accurate  population  count  nor  adequate  information  on 
their  socioeconomic  chara6teristic$. 

The  1980  census  oould  provide  us  witfi  valuable  information  on 
Asian  Americans  and  Pacific  Inlanders.  However,  there  are  several 
problems  in  connection  with  the  1980  census,^  The  most  critical 
problem  for  Asian  Americans  and  Pacific  Islanders  is.  that  of  the 
undercount. 

An  undercount  of  Asian  Americans  and  Pacific  Islanders  in  the  1980 
census  and  the  population  estimates,  which  will  be  made  by  the  Census 
Bureaurbetwcen  the  censuses,  wilMiave  serious  consequences,  namely 
political  undejrcprcsentation  and  unfair  distribution  pf  F<^eral  and 
State  fund^for  a[>cial  service  (programs.  Accurate  census  data  are 
needed  for  i;Wo^iA^on  6f  the  political  influence,  the  setting  of  goAh  in 
aflfirmativc  action  ^ograms,  and  support  of  bilingual  and  bicukural 
cducatiori  of  Asian  AmcrtCMfrililtdPacific  Islanders.  Alsqf  an  adequate 
data  base  is  essentj^toMneasuring  our  progress  under  various  social 
programs  and  to  measute  the  effects  of  policies  and  programs  to 
remedy  past  discriminatioiv 

Main  reasons  for  the  Undercount  include  language  diffidtilty  and 
non-Western  cultural  backgrounds  of  ever-increasing\numbers  of  new 
immigr^ts,  ^d  cipwded  housing  conditions.  \  - 

Five  recommendations  to  remedy  the  undercount  problems  are:  (1) 
a  pij^ensus  information  campaigh  1(u;ough  community  organizations 
and  ethnic  newspapers;  (2)  census  questionnaires  and  tl^c  instructions 
translated  into  each  of  the  major  Asian  languages  and  bilingual- 
bicukural  census  enumerators— particularly  in  cities  with  large  con- 
centrations of  Asian  Americahs  and  Pacific  Islanders,  (3)  a  special 
postenumi^ratton  survey  modeledy^er  theX>nsus  Bureau's  monthly 
current  population  survey  (wh'cn  should  cover  approximately  5 
percent  of  the  Asian  American  and  Pacific  Islanders),  (4)  a  link  of 
immigration  records  and  vital  statistics  records  <if  Asian  Aihericans 
and  Pacific'islahdcrs  with  their  t^nsus  records,  and  (5)  an  upward 

•  Ke«whMi  Choi  is  \vMh  the  Statistical  Divition.  Center  for  Diiease  Control.  HBW.  Atlanta 
Regional  OfHcc. 
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adjustment  of  (he  p<^pultttioii  count  of  Asuui  Americans  and  Fncific 
Islanders  in  (he  1980  census  to  account  for  (he  undcrcoun(. 

Undercount 

It  is  not  possible  to  count  every  person  in  the  United  States  at  any 
cost  Even  in  small  countries  such  as  Sweden  and  Norway.  underroun( 
bf  the  population  occurs.  Hie  U.S.  Bureau,  of  (he  Census  has 
oonducted  extensive  evaluation  of  (he  censuses  of  1950.  1960.  and 
1970.'  A  common  finding  of  these  evaluation  studies  is  (ha(  (he  W 
undercount  is  a  major  problem,  particularly  for  minorities. 

Incomplete  coverage  of  the  total  population  in  1970  and  net  census 
errors  have  bc<;n  estimated  at  the  U  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census  by  Jacob 
S  Siegel.  using  analytical  techniques  similar  to  those  used  ^y  Ansely 
Coole.  Melvin  Zelnik.  and  N.W.  Rives.  Jr.*  The  general  method  is  to 
develop  an  estimate  of  the  ptipulation  indepcndeiu  of  the  census,  uiing 
birth  and  death  certificates  for  previous  years.,  immigration  dud 
emigration  data,  medicare  data,  aiid  previous  censuses.  The  accuracy 
of  the  estimate  depends  on  the  consistency  of  the  statistics  Used. 

Even  though  the  estimates  are  the  best  that  can  be  made,  the  data 
have  several  serious  deficiencies  for  Miau  Americans  and  Pacific 
Islanders.  The  data  and  technique  of  estiAiation  do  not  provide  us  with 
coverage  estimates  for  Asian  Americaiis  and  Pacific  Islanders.  First, 
only  two  races  were  identified  and         in  the  Siegel  method,  white 
and  ''Negro  and  other  races.'  and  the  underQOunt  estimates  for  ^ 
"Negros  and  other  races"  were,  in  several  instances,  based  on  the  data  ^ 
for  native  blacks.  Second,  the  immigration  data  for  Asian  Americans 
and  Pacific  Islanders  were  not  used  in  the  undercount  estimates.  Third, 
Asian  Americans.  wh6  are  ui^ent  immigrants  in  particular,  have 
additional  causes  for  undercount  than  blacks,  i^sian  Amencans  and 
Pacific  Islhnders  were  undcrcounted  ia.  1970  census  because  of  the 
relatively  large  number  who  had  immigrated  shortljj_bcfore  1970  from 
non-English-speaking  backgrounds  and  non-AVcsterncultures. 

Ther*  have  been  high  rates  of  immigration  of  Koreans  and  Filipinos 
after  repeal  of  the  immigration  by  quota  system  based  on  national 
origin  in  1965.  There  has^  also  been  a  great  iafiux  of  Indochinesc 
rtfugces  since  1975  (U.S.  Congress.  1977)*  A  maximum  of  150,000  • 
refugees  are  allowed  to  immigrate  annually. 

Fourth,  neithei  the  birth  and  death  certifioAe?  of  Asian  Amencans 
and  Pacific  Islafidcrs  nor  their  medicare  data  have  been  compiled  f(^r 

■us.  Burcu  of  .he  Cen.u»,£»»/mof«  ofCoftroge  of  PopuloUap  by  S.x  Rof,.  and  Agr: 

Anolysix  m74b).  1970  Cen.u.-of  PopuU.ion  and  Hou.ing.  Kv,lu...«n  j«urRc«;.rch  l'rogr,n.. 

'vTconuri,..  HOU.C  (1077c).  PrrU,,  Census  in  Oakland  Colifomio  '^"''''"^Ind'^^^^^^ 
H^rings  tj>rt  ihr  Su*con,mlll„  on  Census  and  hvulafion  of  the  Cj^nm'""  <"•       ^f^''  >""'  ' 
S^mcJ.  95th  Congm*.  il.«  *cu  SifUl  No.  93-42.  M.r.  25  and  M.y  *t.  \9y. 
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an  oslinuuc  of  the  Asinn  Ameiican  and  I'ai  iru  Islanders  uidepemlent 
of  the  pievunis  (1970)  census 

^  I- veil  though  no  solidly  based  estimates  of  the  Pacific  Inlanders  in 
fhc  1970  census  can  be  made  for  Asian  Americans  for  the  fJnr  reasons 
discussed  above,  the  undercount  rate  is  exp<jcled  to  be  larger  for  Asian 
♦Americans  and  Pacific  Islanders  than  for  blanks.  I  he  undercount  rate 
lor  blacks  was  estimated  to  be  7  7  percent  while  the  rate  for  whites 
was  \M  percent  in  the  1.970  census  However,  the  iiiideicouiit  rale 
varied  widely  by  age  group.  The  undercount  rate  for  black  men  in  the 
25  44  jjgc  group  was  estimated  to  l>e  18  f>erceiit  (U.S.  Census  Bureau, 
1974)' 

Reasons  for  the  Undercount 

Main  reasons  for  the  uiideicouut  of  Asian  American  aiidVaeific 
Islanders  were:  (I)  language  difficulty.  (2)  iion- Western  cultural 
backgrounds  of  the  ever-increasing  numbers  of  li^^^nmigraiits,  and 
(3)  crowded  housing  conditions. 

It  has  been  found  in  previous  studies  (see,  for  example,  Asian 
American  Field  Study,   1977)*  that  a  large  proportion  of  Asian 
Americans  and  Pacific  Islanders,  have  language  problems,  including 
mairy  who  have  lived  in  the  United  States  for  a  long  time.  The 
problem  of  language  is  much  more  acute  among  the  recent  immigrants 
Those  Asian  Americans  and  PaCiQc  Islanders  with  a  language  problem*'^ 
do  not  understand  census  forms^nd  procedures.  Asian  Americans, 
particularly  recent  immigrants  from  non-Western  cultures  with  their 
hfSrlong  habits  of  avoiding  official  dealings  with  their  sbmetimes 
rYressive  governments,  might  cause  the  undercount  by  not  participat-  " 
in^  in  the  census. 

Many  Asian  Americans  and  Pacific  Islanders  live  in  dwelling  units 
which  may  We  difficfilt  to  find  for  enumeration,  particularly  in  urbaii 
areas  where  they  are  concentrated.  Such  hard  to  find  dwelling  units 
include  those  in  alleys,  basement  apartments,  or  rooms  in  apparently 
single-family,  dwellings.  AIso^  many  Asian  Americans  and  Pacific 
Islanders  live  with  boarders  or  distant  relatives  (Asian  American  Field 
Study,  1977).  Those  boarders  aiid  dnitant  relatives  tend  to  b<  dslitted 
inadvertently,  from  the  listing  q{  persons  living  at  the  address. 


Implications  of  the  Undercount  J 

Undercqunt  of  Asian  Americans  aijd  Bacifif  Islanders  may  influence 
the  apportionment  of  representatives  to  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 

rHQH)-V.M!rc6  """"  "'"l  H""S"')},  0^1««tk./  and  Re,c«r.h  l>n,gr„„. 

NcK  Ow'Sl^S-f  -^"O"  '*'"rncaUlcldS,udy  f  1977)  OI\)  SKKk 
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tivcs.  iJiidcr  the  cijuiil  piO|XUtioiis  niotluxl.  a  sii^ali  nliift  in  a  State's 
population  -even  a  shift  of  one  — could  theoretically  result'in  a  change 
in  the  State's  representation.  Within  a  State,  undcrcount  may  aflect 
boundaries  of  congressional  districts.  State  legislative  districts,  or  city 
council  districts. 

'  Siege!  (Census,  1975)*  s|>eculates  that  tlie  attention  elected  officials 
pay  to  various  groups  of  voters  tends  to  be  related  to  their  |>crccivcd 
size.  The  undcrcount  of  Asian  Americans  and  l^acific  Islanders  may 
result  in  lack  of  political  influence  with  their  elected  officials. 

Because  general  revenue  sharing  programs  administered  by  tlie 
Department  of  ttie  Treasury,  and  most  grant  money  of  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  are  based  on  the  population  count, 
the  undercount  of  Asian  Americans  anli  Pacific  Islanders  in  (hose 
"cities  with  large  concentrations  results  in  ui\derallocation  of  funds  to 
those  cities. 

I  he  population  count  is  also  crucial  in  formulas  to  allocate  funds  for 
health,  education,  and  social  service  programs,  ip  which  the  absolute 
number  and  proportion  of  target  populations  are  related  to  funding. 
The  Comprehftnsive  Employment  and  Training  Act  is  an  example  of 
such  ajfundirtg  program.  ^  . 

Recommendations 

The  following  five  rccommeridatioiis  are  made  to  overcome  the 
undercouftt  problem: 

1.  The  Census  Bureau  should  conduct  an  extensive  prccensus 
information  campaign  through  community  organizations  and  ethnic 
newspapers.  Also,  the  Census  Bureau  should  seek  the  cooperation  of 
commui]iity  organizations  in  hiring  enumerators. 

2.  Census  questionnaires  and  instructions  should  be  translated  into 
each  of  the  major 'AsiWJanguagctf,  and?5the  census  enumerators, 
particularly  in  oities  with  lafS-jjaiic  of  Asian  Americans  and 
Pacific  IsUndcrs,  should  be  WuingM-bicultural. 

3.  A  special  postenumejation  survey  modeled  after  the  Census 
Bureau's  jfnonthly  curitnt  population  ^ycy  should  be  conducted. 
Such  a  survey  should  cover  approximatejj^  5  percent  of  Asian 
Americans  and  Pacific  Islanders.  \ 

4.  '^Immigration  reoerds  and  vital  statistics  records  pf  Asian  Ameri- 
cans and  Pacific  Islanders  should  be  linked  with  their  census  records. 

5.  The  population  count  of  Asian  American  and  Pacific  Islarjders  in 
the  ^980  census  should  be  adjusted  upward  to  account  for  the 
undercount.  •  "  "  . 

•  us..  Burcfiu  of  the  Census.  Covtruge  of  f\>pulation  in  the  1970  CensuHand  Some  Implicamns  for 
Public *Prvgmm.t{\91i).  Current  PopuUlion  Rcptiris,  S\xiC\M\  Stuilics.  Seric*'P-23.  No  56. 
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Impact  Of  Census  Issues  on  Aslan/Paclfic 

Americans 

by  Dr,  Roberto  S.  Mariano* 


There  is  aii  information  gap  regarding  Asian/Pacific  Americans. 
Their  socioeconomic  conditions  and  needs  remain  undocumented  on  a 
national  and  regular  and  reliable  manner.  Sucl^  paucity  of  comprehen- 
sive data  and  the  consequent  lack  of  pubUc  awareness  and  appreciation 
of  the  problems  faced  by  Asian  Americans  may  have  led  to  not  too 
uncommon  remarks  like:  "Why  worry  about  the  Asian  Americans— 
they  are  not  a  disadvandiged  group;  they  are  doing  well— they  can 
take  care  of  themselves."  "How  many  are  they  anyway?  Their 
undercount  in  tlie  1970  census  could  not  have  been  any  worse  than  for 
whites  since  they  are  such  an  educated  group." 

Such  remarks  may  also  have  come  out  of  myopic  impressions  drawn 
from  aggregate  information  from  the  1970  censiil.  At  flrst  glance,  such 
data  may  indeed  indicate  that  Asian  Americans  are  well  off  in  terms  of 
income,  employment,  education,  and  returns  to  schooling.  However, 
appropriate  adjustments  should  be  introduced  because  of  the  reality 
that  there  are  multiple  workers  in  Asian  American  families  and  that 
most  Asian/Pacific  Americans  re^de  in  high-cost  areas  in  the  U.S. 
Also,  a  more  relevfnt  comparison  is  with  non-Hispanic  whites  than 
with  the  overall  nationwide  averages  since  ^^disadvantaged  groups  in 
the  overall  population  will  tend  to  lower  national  averages  and 
thereby  artiflcially  inflate  the  status  of  Asians.'' 

>  When  such  appropriate  adjustments  am)  comparisons  are  made,  then 
a  different  and  rather  disturbing  picture  emerges,  showing,  indeed,  a 
clearly  disadvantaged  group.  For  example,  Filipino  and  Chinese  men 
are  no  better  off  t^an  black  qien^  with  regard  to  median  incomes  in 
stan<jard  metropolitin  statistical  areas  (SMSAsX  such  as  Los  Angeles, 
San  Francisco,  New  York,  Chicago,  and  Honolulu  where  theit  is  a 
high  concentration  Qf  Asian  Americans.  With  regard  to  employment 
and  occupational  status,  the  Asian  unemployment  i;ate  is  low  but  this  is  - 
because^any  Asians  are  willing  to  work  in  low-status,  Jow-income 
occupations  for  which  they  are  overqualifie^.  There  is  considerable 
evidence  of  underemployment,  and  ^  in  SKlSAs  with  large  Asian 
populations^  there  are  economic  substipictures,  such  as  Asian-owned  or 
Asian-family  businesses  ^hich  provide  increased  employment  but  at 
the  price  of  depressed  wages.  With  regard  to  earnings  relative  to 
education,  returns  Jto  schoojing  for  Asians  are  generally  substantially 


*  Roberto  S.  Markno  it  profenor  of  economic*,  Univeriily  of  Pennxylvania,  tnd  ii  vitiling 
profenor,  Univenliy  of  California  at  Berkeley  . 
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below  those  for  iioii-Hispaiiic  whites.  Returns  for  Filipinos  aye 
practically  nil!!!  As  a  group.  "Aaiaiis  do  gain  by  incrcaJ^cd  education 
but  not  as  much  as  whites.  Most  emphatically,  they  do  not  catch  up;  in 
most  cases  they  fall  behind.**  [For  more  details,  see  Moulton  (1978).] 

It  is  sad  to  toy  that,  to  this  date,  for  a  profile  of  Asian/Pacific 
Americans  on  a  national  level,  we  still  have  to  fall  back  on  S  ycar  old 
data  coming  from  th^N^I970  census.  Thus,  we  look  forward  to  the  1980 
census  for  a  more  receitt  picture  of  the  Asian/Pacific  American  seen*. 
But  beyond  that,  the  coming  census  will  hopefully  create  an  impetus 
towards  the  development  of  a  mechanism  for  generating  reliable 
comprehensive  data  onlf  regular  basis  for  Asian/Pacific  American*.^ 
The  conduct^of  this  census  Svill  have  far  reaching  effects  towards  the 
documentation  of  the  conditions  ani^  needs  of  Asian/Pacific  Ameri- 
cans and  the  consequent  clarification  of  public  and  government 
perceptions  of  these  needs  at  the  Federal,  State,  and  city  levels. 

Basic  census  information,  such  as  sheer  coUnt  .of  a  minority 
subpopiilation  and  its  regional  distribution,  provides  the  essential 
framework  for  legislative  approval  of  government  projects  and 
allocation  of  funds.  Furthermore,  because  of  the  timing  of  this  census 
and  recommendations  made  by  various  commissions  such  as  the 
National  Commission  for  Manpower  Policy  and  the  National  Commis- 
sion for  Employment  and  Unemployment  Statistics  (NCEUS),  results 
of  this  coming  ce;isus  will  also  directly  impact  on  the  possible  redesign 
of  the  current  population  survey  (CPS)  towfirds  the  development  of 
more  reliable  data  for  minority  groups.  This  interphase  between  the 
census  and  the  redesign  of  the  CPS  makes  this  coming  census  even 
more  important  to  Asian/Pacific  Americans.  For,  as  I  Will  argue  later 
in  this  paper,  I  feel  that  the  CPS  Has  the  best  potential  for  providing  a 
comprehensive,  reliable,  and  regular  data  base  fo^  the  socioeconomic 
demographic  profile  of  Asian/Pacific  Americans.  The  importance  of 
such' a  data  base  (with  equal  emphasis  on  coverage,  quality,  and 
timeliness)  can  hardly  be  stressed  often  enough.  In  the  are^^of  equal 
employment  Opportunity,  "policy  actions  have  focused  on  promoting 
equality  in  labor  market  opportunities  for  all  racial  and  ethnic  groups. 
DaU  systems  consequently  should  reflect  thcae  policy  goals  to  enable 
the  poljcymaker  to  measure  the  labor  force  stetus  of  minority  groups/' 
[Quoted  from  page  77  of  the  NCEUS  preliminary  draft  report  (1979).] 

Given  til  these  considerations,  I  now  propose  to  touch  further  on 
these  topics  which  are  all  related,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  the  1980 
census  and  which  have  immediate  impact  on  the  clarification  of 
AWan/Pacific  American  conditions.  These  are: 

(1)  Census  undercount  of  minorities,  especially  of  the 
Asian/Pacific  Americans; 

(2)  Reporting  of  Asian/Pacific  Americito  data;  ^ 
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(3)  The  Current  Population  Survey.  \^ 
I  will  discuw  the  finit  two  topics  only  briefly  since  other  speakers  in 
this  conference,  I  believe,  will  talk  about  thenrlinnorc' detail.  After 
these  two  short  discussions,  the  focus  shifts  to  the  Current  Population 
Survey  anJ  other  sources  of  information  concerning  Asian/Pacific 
Americans. 
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Census  Und^reount  of  ths  Aslai^/PacHIc  Amsrh^ 
cmna 

This  problem  has  been  disci^ed  extensively  in  thi^  Asian/Pacific 
American  Censtis  Aavisory  ^mmittee.  According^  to  ^  Census 
Bureau  estimate,  there  was  a  2,5  percent  net  national  undercount  rate 
in  the  1970  census.  However,  there  are  under^ount  ^ifterentials  by 
political  jurisdiction,  by  various  population  entities,^  and  by  economic 
and  social  status.  Rates  of  undercount  geographically — with  the 
South  ^pfTering  the  poorest  coverage  rate.  Studies  in  the  Bureau  of  the 
'Census  ftlso  show  that  the  rate  is  worse  for  the  poor  than  for  the 
affluent,  for  blacks  than  for  whites,  for  males  than  for  females.  ^ 
'  Wit^  regard  to  Asian/Pacific  Americans,  several  recommendations 
have  been  made  to  alleviate  this  undercount  problem.  Some  of  them 
include  the  utilization  of  bilingual  ethnic  enumeraton,  translation  of 
questionnaires,  and  instructions,  and  timely  precensus  campaigns  for ' 
community  public  information.  The  suggestion  has  also  been  made 
that  the  Census  Bureau  work  with  local  community  organizatioBs  to 
allay  fear  and  apprehension  toward  census  interviewers,  to  encourage 
participatipn,  and  to  obtain  adequate  counts  in  areas  with  high  housing 
densities  such  as  the  Chinatowns  in  New  York  and  San  Francisco. 

For  the  1980  census,  it  bears  repeating  that  it  is  of  utmost 
importance  that  this  undercount  be  controlled  at  a  minimum.  The 
effects  of  serious  i^idercount  errors  will  be  real  ai^d  critical  in  terms  of 
their  impact  on  the  allocation  of  government  funds  and  ^dso  on 
decisions  which  the  Census  Bureau  will  sul>sequently  make  regardii>g 
possible  mocjifications  of  the  CPS  towards  better  coverage  of 
Asian/Pacific  Americans.  This  impact,  especially  the  first*  becomes 
ev^n  more  critical  given  that  State  and  local  estimates  of  unemploy- 
ment are  used  in  the  allocation  of  Federal  ftipc^  for  employment  and 
training  programs  and  the  NCEUS  has  anidyzed  in  its  preliminary 
report  the  possibility  of  basing  the  distribution  of  ftinds  on  the 
decennial  and  mid-decade  censuses.  The  NCEUS  t^as  also  suggested 
expanding  the  size  of  the  CPS  jto  obtain  more  reliable  data  for 
minorities,  States,  major  SMSAs,  and  cities  with  a  population  of  over  1 
million. 
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Data  Raportfng  and  Data  Analysis   ,  ^ 

Approprialc  dOcumentaTion,  to  my  mind,  mcaiw  not  only  the 
collection  of  appropriate  data  but  also,  and  I>crhap8  even  more 
importantly,  appropriate  interpretation  and  presentation  of  the  infor- 
mational content  of  the  data  Because  of  the  diverse  ethnic 'comp<:)8i- 
tion  within  the  Asian/Pacific  American  minority,  data  collected  and 
reported  should  shed  light  on  the  varied  heterogeneous  needs  of  the 
various  Asian  groups.  Some  of  these  needs  arc  quite  visible  to  the 
public  eye,  as  in  the  case  of  the  refugees  from  Southeast  Asia,  but 
some.  Oh  the  other  hand,  can  persist  and  remain  unnoticed  and  remain 
unaddressed  unless  they  are  brought  to  the  attention  Of  the  public  and 
of  government  agencies  and  government  officials.  Witness  the  abysmal 
ghettos  of  s^Ond-  and  third-generation  Filipinos  in  Honolulu! 

Proper  attention  must  also  be  paid  to  the  spe<iiiil  characteristics  of 
Asian/Pacific  Americans.  As  we  have  indicated  earlier,  ^  more 
reaUstic  comparison  of  the  well-being  of  Asian/Pacific' Americans^  is 
with  the  non-Hispanic  whites.  Furthermore,  comparisons  of  this  type 
should  also  take  into  consideration  the  facts— that  there  is  a  prepon- 
derance of  Asian/Pacific  American  families  with  multiple  workers  and 
that  most  Asian/Pacific  Americans  arc  located  in  .major  cities  in  the 
U.S.  with  high  costs  of  livmg. 

One  suggestion  for  the  1980  census  is  the  prepa^tion  of  comprehen- 
sive special  subject  re\>orts  on  /ftlan/Pacific  Americans  covering  all 
the  major  Asian  ethnic  groups  and  distinguishing  between  native  born 
and  foreign  born.  For  States  like  California.  Hawaii.  Illinois,  and  New 
York  with  significant  Asia;i/Pacific  American  population,  there 
should  be  a  breakdown  of  data  by  race  to  identify  the  Asian  category 
and  whenever  possible  identify  ethnic  origin  as  well. 

For  other  data  sources,  additional  tabulations  beyond  those  cnrrent- 
ly  published  by  th«  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  would  help  maintain  the 
progress  (or  lack  of  it)  of  Asipn  AmericaW  in  the  labor  market.  Some 
of  these  are:  a  further  disaggregation  by  race  and  by  sex  of  the  current 
tabulation  of  persons  by  occupation  by  industry;  a  tabulation  of 
average  savings  by  race.  sex.  agd.  and  occupation;  and  a  tabulation  of 
gross  flow  data  by  race,  sex,  and  age  between  industries,  occupations, 
and  employment  statuses.  This  last  tabulation  follows  the  transitions  of 
individuals  from  their  industry,  occupati^.  and  employment  status  in 
one  month  to  their  status  in  the  subsequent  month.  This  tabulation  is 
uscftil  in  that  antidiscrimination  policies  affect  the  distribution  of 
employees  by  race  and  by  occupation  througt>  the  hiring  and 
promotion  process  and  would  manifest  themselves  through  the  rate  at 
which  specific  jobs  are  opening  to  miaority  groups. 
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The  Cumnt  Population  Survey 

The  current  population  survey  (CPS)  U  a  monthly  household  survey 
covering  the  civilian  noninstituUonalizcd  U.S.  population,  and  is 
conducted  by  the  Bureau  -of  the  Census  to  |>rovide  c*tirt»atcs  of 
emploVnient,  unemployment,  size  of  the  labor  force,  and  other  basic 
labor  force  information  on  the  population  as  a  whole  as  well  as  various 
subgroups  of  the  populations.  The  primary  objective  of  (he  .CPS  is  to 
provide  monthly  estimates  on  a  sample  basis  with  measurable  reliabili- 
ty for  labor  force  data.  The  CPS  produces  additionally  a  large  an^ount 
of  detail,  not  otherwise  available  on  a  monthly  basis,  on  the  economic 
status  and  activities  of  the  U.S.  population.  ■ 

Data  h^ve  been  provided  at  the  hational  level  since  the  beginning  of 
the  CPS.  More  recently,  funds  have  become  availabtt^^rm/ltting 
expansion  of  the  sample  to  increase  the  reliability  of  data  forStaies  and  ' 
selected  SMSAs.  To  improve  the  reliabihty  of  estimates  tabulated  at 
levels  below  the  census  regions  or  for  groups  with  small  ^eprescntation 
in  the  survey  (such  as  Americans  of  Spanish  decent  or  origin),  some 
of  the  monthly  estimates  are  cumulated  for  publication  as  quarterly 
and  annual  averages.  Data  on  Americans  of  Hispanic  origin  have  been 
tabulated  separately  on  a  quarteriy  basis  starting  in  1978.  On  the  other 
hand,(^sian  Anfericans  are  not  identified  at  all  but  instead  form  part  of 
a  residual  category  in  the  question  of  race  (white/black/other)  and  are 
lumped  with  blacks  in  the  tabulation  of  results. 

For  an  average,  month,  a  total  of  about  58,000  households  are 
included  in  the  national  sample  and  45,000  of  these  are  eventually 
interviewed.  (The  attrition  of  13,000  is  due  to  various  reasons  such  as- 
nonexistence  of  a  housing  unit,  unavailability,  and  ineligibility  of 
households  chosen.)  The  sampling  design  for  the  CP§  is  probabilistic, 
thus  implying  that  relative  representation  of  minority  groups  in  the 
survey  will  be  directly  proportional  to  their  relative  size  in  the 
population.  Out  of  the  45,000  households  eventually  interviewedT'such 
a  small  number  of  them  are  Asian  Amfcrit^nar  (about  540  over  the 
whole  Nation)  that  ev,en  if  identified  thfey  wduld  not  provide  reliable 
information  on  Asian  American  population  characteristics. 

A  similar  problem  actually  arises  in  the  case  of  blacks  and  Hispanics 
but  not  lo  such  an  extent  as  to  preclude  reporting  or  pertinent 
ihfbrmation  on  a  monthly  basis  in  the  case  of  blacks  and  on  a  quarterly 
basis  for  Hispanics.. 

For  Asian  Americans,  the  relative  reliability  of  estimates,  if 
obtainable  from  the  survey  as  currently  designed,  must  be  tremendous- 
ly low  consi^iering  that  this  group  comprises' only  about  1.2  percent  of 
the  total  population  fu  compared  to  5.2  percent  for  Hispanics  and  11. 2 
percent  for  blacks  (based  on  1976  figures). 
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What  can  be  done  for  the  Asiaii/Fadfic  Ameiicans?  One  possibility 
is  lor  tlie  Census  Bureau  io  ovcrsamplc  from  this  subpopulation  via 
appropriate  stratificjitioii  of  the  population  to  ensure  appropriate 
4-eliability  of  cstiniatcis.  The  Census  Bureau  has  already  done  sonic 
preliminary  studies  along  these  lines.  These  were  reported  in  t\it 
Workshop  on  the  Kniployment  Status  of  the  Asian/Pacific  Americans 
held  in  Stanford,  California,  lasf  August  20-25.  1978.  Calculations 
from   these   studies    indicate   that    annual    average    estimate*  of 
Asian/Pacific  American  total  jfopulation.  civil  labor  fbrce.  employ- 
ment and  labor  force  participation  rate  would  have  fairly  reasonable 
coefficients  of  variation  ranging  between  1.2  percent  an^  3.3  percent. 
On  the  othe;  hand,,  despite  aggregation  over  the- whole  year,  the 
•  unemployment  rate  will  still  have  a  relatively  higher  lO.O  percent 
coefficient  of  variation  Furthermore,  Census  Bureau  representatives 
also  indicated  in  the  Stanford  conference  that  costs  involved  in.  say, 
doubling  the  Asian/Pacific  American  sample  in  the  CPS.  are  weH 
within  reasonable  limits.  I  pose  the  following  question  now  to  the 
Bureau  of  Census.  Would  it  not  be  possible  to  attain  reliability  at 
reasonable  costs  by  doubling  or  eveti  trebling  the  Asian  sample  and  ^ 
aggregating  over  a  period  of  1  year?  , 

Granted  that  the  National  Commission  of  Employment  and  Unem- 
ployment Statistics  recommends  "biennial  publication  of  aggregated 
.  CPS  estimates  of  labor  forcp- characteristics  for  small  minorities"  such 
as  ,the  Asian/Pacific  American*  and  Native  Americans.  However,  jf 
such  population  indicators  are  to  guide  and  support  policies,  a  gap  of  2 
ye^rs  is,  to  my  mind,  too  long,  esp^scially  if  the  current  Uerid  of  high 
immigration  rateS  from  Asia  continues.  /  . 

1  gather  that  the  Census  Bureau  plans  to  identify  Asian  and  Pacific 
Americans  as  a  separate  group  in  the  CPS  sometime  in  1979.  Beyond 
this,  Asian  ethnteities  should  also  be  identified.  The  NCEUS  notes  that 
'  the  ethnic  categories  Hsted  current^  by  the  CPS  "are  almost  entirely 
white  ethnic  categories.  .  .  ."  Since  ethnic  differences  are  as  substan- 
tial among  blacks  and  Asians  as  .among  whites,  the  commission 
suggests  that  the  CPS  expand  its'ethnic  listings  to  include  ethnicity  of 
races  other  thrin  Whites.  '  , 

I  have  argued  in  this  paper  that  the  needs  of  many  Asian/Pacific 
Americans  are  real.  This  gajhering  of  professional  Asians  is  indeed 
impressive  but  must  be  tempered  by  awareness  that  there  arc  t)ressing 
jiroblems  .and  that  many  second-  and  third-geher#(lon  Asian/Pacific 
Americans  are  suffering  as  members  of  an  invisible  minority. 

The  existence  of  Asian/Pacific  American  Heritage  week  is  an 
important  step.  The  deliberations  in  this  gathering  should  be  an  eye- 
opening  and  even^palnful  experience  both  for  Asian/Pacific  Ameri- 
cans and  the  government.  There  is  a  fatse  sense  of  well-being— a 
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inistoiiccption  mirturctl  m  the  mind  oi  mn  only  tho  gcncrji]  publiobiit 
also  many  Afuskm  thcniHclvcMy  -  . 

The  l980cciisL/  properly  miplementcd  and  analyzed,  will  provide 
the  appropriate  documentation  we  nectUo  see  how  the  Asipn/Pncific 
Americans,  i;idecd  a  disadvantaged  group  as  shown  by  microdata  from 
thc"!970  censns,  hi»ve  fared  over  the  last  9  or  10  ycjtrs.  After  1980.  we 
argii^  that  Ihc  current  population  survey  will  be  the  best  vehicle  for 
timely,  comprehensive,  and  reliable  inforniittion  on  the  socioeconomic 
profile  of  Asian/Pacific  Americans.  The  redesign  of  the  CPS  is  not  an 
unrealistic  rcquojt.  It  can  be  done  at  reasonable  cost.  It  ce'rtainly 
would  be  a  significant  step  forward.  .  ,  . 

There  are  Indeed  p/oblems.  We  cannot  expect  an  overnight  change." 
an  overnight  «3lution.  But  the  problems  are  Ihere  and  many  of  them 
iifivc  persisted  over  tbe^yeafs.'  Beyond  the  ceivsus  and  CPS  data,  there 
kre  other  data  and  information  sources,  which,  in  sOifiie  cases, 
document  these  problems  in  an  e.Ven  more  glaring  and  c(?nclusive 
fashion.  State  data  will  be  of  particular  use.  Within  the  U.S. 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights  itself,  I  gather  that  in  the  past  few  years 
there  has  been  ah  ongoing  national  project  on  Asian  and  Pacific  Island 
Americans.  A  study  of  this  magnitude  \yill  certainly  be  oC  great  help  in 
.providing  some  answers  to  the  questions  and  problems  I  have  posed  in 
this  paper.  Hopcftilly,  it  will  be  possible  for  the  Commission  to  share 
witK  -us'  during^  this  conference  the  important  highlights  of  this  study: 
Asian/Pacific  Amcricans^problems  exist.  Many  of  them  are  pressing. 
There  is  no  better  time  to  act  than  now!!  .  . 
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Political  Implications  of  the  1980  Census 
for  Asian  Americans 

by  Nack  Young  An* 

Never  in'  the  history  of  this  Repubhc  has  the-  constitutional 
jcquiretnent  of  a  decennial  census  assumed  as  much  significance  for 
■Asian  Americans  as  the  forthcoming .1980  censi^.  Historically  a  tiny 
minority  in  a  Nation  settled  primarily  by  people  from  Europe,  Asian 
Am*5ricans  accounted  for  only  1  percent  of  the  t9tal  population  as  of 
the  1970  census  (1,369,412).  With  the  exception  of  those  areas  on  the 
west  coast  and  Hawaii  with  a  sizeable  Asian  American  population,  in 
the  rest  of  4he  oeuntry^siari  Americans  have  not  been  considered 
politically  significant  enough  to  consider  their  support  critical. 
Consequently,  Asian  Americans,  while  considered  a  model  minority 
socially,  have  been  subjected  to  a  benign  neglect  in  the  political  rpalm. 

The  picture,  however,  has  begun  to  change  rapidly  during  the  past 
decade  with  the  influx  of  Asian  immigrants  in  large  numbers 
following  the  drastic  changes  in  American  immigration  politics  smce 
,  1966,  underscored  by  the  abolition  of  the  national  origin  quota  fystcm, 
the  bedrock  of  racist  immigratidn  policies.  In  addition  t%  the  arge 
numbers  of  Asian  immigrants  under  the  new  nondiscriminatory  laws, 
nearly  200,000  Indochinesc  refugees  since  the  Vietnam  debacle  helped 
elevate  Asian  Americans  as  a  visible  minority  with  human  an4  social 
needs,  so  much  so  that  Asian  Americans  ate  clearly  recognized  today 
as  a  significant  group  in  American  society.  .     f  a 

Various  government  programs  recognized  the  needs  of  Asian 
Americans  as  a  distinct  minority  group,  along  with  blacks,  Hispanics 
Native  Americans,  and  Chicanos.  The  J4ational  Institut<^of  MenUd 
Health,  for  example,  through  ito  minority  projects  division,  ftindcd 
several  l)roject8  that  benoHted  Asian  Americans  along  with  otiKr 
minorities.  It  is  expected  that  this  trend  will  persist  in  the  years  ahead, 
as  Asian  Americans,  settled  in  large  metropolitan  areas  of  the  Nation, 
are  recognized  in  the  political  processes  as  a  potent  political  force  to 
contend  With.  With  an  aqcurate  poimt  in  the  1980  censuf  this  group 
wia  be  able  to  take  a  fair  share  pf  the  benefits  the  society  has  to 
dispense.  But  many  obstwles  staiwC-^n  the  way  of  a  complete  count. 

The  Census  Bureau  has  acknowledged  an  undercount  in  minority 
populations  enumerated  during  the  1970  cc^w.  The  Undercount  in  the 
1970  census  was  estimated  as  2.3  percent  of  the  total  population  and 
.  6.3  percent  of  the  black  population.  The  undercount  is  most  prevalent 

•Dr.   N^kYounsAn  it  profcttOr  of  polH»?-l  Dep-rtment  of  Polltte.1  ScJenoe,  Oeorgi. 
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111  the  South  and  the  Slortheast  whfrc  there  are  large  t^tnieenu-atioiis  of 
ptx>r  and  minorities  The  report  estimated  that  in  the  South,  3.1 
percent  of  the-  population  was  niisfied  while  6.7  percent  of  the  black 
population  was  not  countcd.^i  the  Northwest.  2.6  percent  of  the 
population  wm  missed,  and  7.5  percent  of  the  black  population  was  not ' 
included  in  thf  count.  While  there  are  no  similar  figOrcs  for  Asian 
Americas,' the  uiidercouHt  among  this  groupiis^timHted  at  around  15 
percent,  and  the  figures  are  expecteti  to  exceed  20  percent  for  the 
forthcoming  census  in  the  absence  of  concerted  efforts  to  reduce  the 
instances  of  undercouht  in  the  1980  census.        '  «  - 

There  are  mai\y  encouraging  signs  at  the  various  levels  of  govern-  ' 
ment.  The  Unitfcd  States  >::ensus  Bureau  has  allocated  a  considerable 
Amount  of  resources  to  disseminate  information  and  to  promote  a 
complete  count.  Minorities  sections  have  been  created  in  each  regional 
office  to  reach  racial  aad  linguistic  minorities.  State  and  local 
governments,  especially  municipal  governments,  are  also  making  all- 
out  efforts  to  have  every  one  of  their  citizens  counted  in  this  year's 
cepsus.  Many  municipal  governments  have  appointed  "complete  count 
committees"  composed  of  citizen  volunteers  to  aid  their  respective 
municipal  governments  in  their  efforts  to  reach  everyone  within  their 
jurisdiction.    ,  ^  ^ 

Atlanta,  Georgia,  is  such  a  municipality.  Its  mayor,  Maynard 
Jackson,  assigned  a  very  high  value  to  a  complete  count  as  more 
important  thai>  anything  else  the  govemmwt  does  this  year.  Various 
subcommittees  are  to  work  in  close  contact  with  divfcrsjC  groups  and 
the  news  med»6  as  4  part  of  their  efforts  to  achieve  a  complete  count. 

NevertheU^s,  these  efforts  are  liktfly  to  be  thwarted  by  several 
obstacles^n  addition  to  the  usual  problems  ponfronting  other 
minoritj^,  Asian  Americans  will  fact  additional  impediments  that  are 
largely  cultural  and  linguistic  in  nature,  somewhat  peculiar  to  newly 
arrived  immigrants  from  Asian  countries.  At  the  May  1975  National 
Conference  on  Social  Welf>g-e,  \om  Owan  indicated  that  a  large 
Sfcgment  of  Asian  elderly  did  not  or  could  not  respond  to  census 
inquiries  on  account  of  fears  and  suspicion  of  the  Federal  Government 
resulting  from  past  experiences  -and  the  inability  to  read,  write,  or 
speak  English.  As  a  result,  the  decennial  census  seriously  undercounts 
the  si/e  of  Asian  populations,  especially  the  elderly  and  rural  segments. 
Census  data,  therefore,  may  be  biased  in  the  directions  of  describing 
the  better  informed  ^gment  of  Asian  American  populations. 

Indeed,  one  acute  cultural  barrier  that  militates  against  a  complete 
count  among  Asian  Americans  is  ingrained  in  their  political  expert-  ♦ 
ences  prior  to  coming  to  the  United  States.  In  most  cases,  they  were 
socialized  from  early  yearp  of  their  lives  to  distrust  or  at  least  to  be 
suspicious  of  government,  their  trust  level  is  so  low  that  no  more  than 
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jKrfunctory  ccHM>eratioii  is  likely  •ni  most '  instances,  unless  massive 
effqrts  arc  mounted  to  allay  th^ir  apprehensicMis  alxnit  ,Hissiblc  abuse 
of  personal  data. 

The  liidochinesc  refugees,  for  exaniple.  who  have  recently  escapctl 
from  a  country  that  has  endured  for  many  years  the  deadly  internecine 
warfar4.  are  naturally  wary  of  any  contact  with  government  in  ttny 
form  Their  memories  are  still  fresh  With  the  price  one  phid  for  being 
on  the  wrong  side  of  {wlitics.  Many  still  have  their  relatives  and 
members  of  immediate  families  in  Vietnam,  and  their  concerns  for 
them  frequently  dispt^se  them  toward  shying  t^way  from  anything  to 
do  with  government.  The  general  fears  of  goveriiment  and  uncertain- 
ties about  the  uses  of  census  data  might  discourage  them  fVoin 
cooperating  fully  in  the  census  process. 

On  account  of  many  yearS  of  the  political  division  in  China,  people 
from  Taiwan  and  Hong  Kong  are  even  more  given  to  the  proclivity  to 
keep  their  personal  data  to  themselves.  Ihe  fear  of  pt>ssible  political^ 
retribution  on  their  relatives  and  their  friends  on  the  mainland  and  in 
Taiwan  for  political  reasons  has  subconsciously  inculcated  in  them  a 
natural  aversion  to  having  much  io^p  with  governmfent  and  politics. 
The  lack  of  tradition  favoring  the  \rust  relationship  between  the 
gfvernnient  and  the  citizen  is  nOt  easy  to  overcome. 

Another  serious  barrier  is  the  absence  of  facility  with  t^ie  English 
language,  which  tends  to  exacerbate  the  first  problem.  Most  of  the  new 
immigrants  ftom  Asian  countries,  especially  the  elderly,  may.  have 
linguistic  difficulties  in  handling  the  census  form,  even  in  their  na,tive 
language  in  some  instances.  The  linguistic  inability  requires  sharing 
personal  data  -with  a  census  taker,  which  removes  the  impersonal 
nature  of  the  entire  process.  They  will  become  even  more  uneasy 
about  exposing  themselves  to  a  stranger.  It  will  re(^uire  a  tremendoi^ 
amount  of  education  to  surmount  the  difficulties. 

Additional  difficulties  areMikely  to  stem  from  the  transitional 
^  character  of  the  rcsideiUial  patterns,  which  is  characteristic  of  new 
immigrants.  Most  of  the  newly  arrived  ^o' not  own  a  home  of  their 
own  and  do  not  have  a  permanent,  regular  employment.  They  tend  to 
move  from  one  job  to  ariother,  one  apartment  to  another,  and  from  one 
town  to  another.  They  seldom  leave  forwarding  addresses  when  they 
move. 'In  1978  more  than  a  half  of  the  Korean  residents  in  the 
metropolitan  Atlanta  area,  for  example,  moved,  which  represents  a 
much  higher  rate'than  for  the  rest  of  the  Nation.  / 

A  problem  of  a  different  nature  persists  among  farmworkers  in  rijfal 
areas  Northern  California,  for  example,  has  many  Filipino  farmwork- 
ers who  do  not  have  families  of  their  own  and  live^with  other  smgle 
workers  in  boarding  houses.  As  many  live  together  in  a  single  housing 
unit,  it  will  be  difficult  to  have  each  individual  occupant  respond  to  the 
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census  inquiries  Many  of  (hem  came  to  this  country  MoiC  amj  chuuig 
the  Second  World  War.  and  most  of  them  are  quite  elderly,  usually 
witHout  command  of  the  English  language. 

.  An  accurate  census  is  of  vital  importance  to  the  entire  Nation  in 
mmieromj'ways.  especially  this  year.  First  of  all.  it  is  cx|M?cted  to  have 
major  impact  on  the  political  landscape.  By  1982  the  House  of 
Representatives  will  be  reapportioned  in  accordance  with  |tie  1980 
census,  and  the  electoral  college  will  also  be  ieap|H)rtioned  to  reflect 
those  House  changes.  There  will  be  a  dramatic  shift  in  jx^wer  balance 
between  the  Northeast  and  I^^orth  Cei||:al  (the  Frost  Belt),  on  one 
hand,  and  the  South  and  West  (the ^un  Belt),  on  the  other,  as  a  result 
of  the  p<^pulation  growth  in  the  Sun  Belt.  y 

When  John  F.  Kennedy  was  elected  President  in  I960,  the  Frost 
Belt  had  286  electoral  votes,  the  Sun  Belt  only  245  (the  Frosties  led  by 
41).  Four  years  later,  the  Frostie  lead  had  already  dwindled  to  only  12 
By  1972  the  Sun  Belt  had.  for  the  first  time  in  American  history,  more 
elcctornl  votes  than  did  the  Frost  Belt  States,  but  by  only  a  slim  ftnir 
vote  lead.  According  to  Census  Bureau  projections,  the  South  and. 
West  will  have  26  more  electoral  votes  than  the  Frost  Belt— a  2?-voto 
|| shift  from  I960. 

This  development  on. the  American  |H)litical  scene  is  likely  to 
enhance  the  political  .status  of  Asian  Americans  nationally,  as  Califor- 
nia, where  Asian  Americans  account  for  nearly  20  percent  of  the 
State's  population,  emerges  with  the  expected  47  electoral  votes, 
nearly  9  percent  of  the  total  electoral  votes  needed  to  win  the 
Presidential  election  in  the  electoral  colleg'e.^ 

The  strategic  location  of  Asian  American  population  in  other  major 
metropolitan  centers  of  electorally  important  States  will  further  lend 
political  prowess  to  the  group.  Cohesiveness  among  Asian  Americans 
will  even  amplify  the  political  power,  given  the  primary  system  of 
selecting  candidates  for  public  oflTice  under  very  low  turnouts.  The 
emergence  of  Asian  American  voters  as  a  group  will  invariably  be 
noticed  by  candidates;  unquestionably,  this  will  be  translated  into 
political  power  and  influence. 

Moreover,  even  though  th^|jgstitutional  mandate  for  a  decennial 
jjensus  was  primarily  to  4||i^n!!nJ!tsis  for  fair  apportionment  among 
tlie  States  of  seats  in  the  Mouse  of  Representatives,  population  is-the 
most  frequently  used  formula  allocation  factor.  While  there  is  much 
controversy  surrounding  the  use  of  population  as  a  formula  allocation 
factor,  the  use  of  population  as  a  measure  of  "political  fair  share**  can 
be  traced  back  to  the  earliest  grants  which  were  often  allocated  on  the 
basis  of  congressional  representation,  (The  Morrill  Land  Grant  Act  of 
1862  granted  each  State  30,000  acres  of  land  or  its  equivalent  in  land 
scrip  for  each  Senator  and  Representative  for  the  purpose  of 
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establishing  the  land  grant  colleges)  l-urlhn.  accoptanco  oi  ,H,pula- 
t,on  as  a  "standard  of  equity"  is  also  rcnected  in  the  tact  that  most 
State-by-Statc  distribution  of  grants  are  analyzed  in  ixii  capita  terms. 

Most  Federal  programs  allocat,c  funds,  at  least  partially,  on  the  basis 
of  total  |x>pulation  or  some  segment  of  the  ,H)piilatioii.  to  name  n  few. 
under  comprehensive  phmn.ng  grants  for  law  enforcement  assistance, 
each  State  is  allocated  $250,000  plus  a  j>ortion  of  any  remaining  funds 
based  on  its  share  of  the  total  |H)piilatuMi  Career  educatuMi  incentive 
grants,  wtiich  are  disigned  to  relate  education  to  work  and  work 
values  allocate  resources  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  5-  to  17-year 
olds  in  each  State.  For  child  abdse  and  iteglect.  each  State  is 
apportioned  $20,000  plus  a  portion  of  the  remainder  based  on  its  share 
of  the  total  number  of  children  aged  18  and  under.  Benefits  for  the 
elderly  also  are  distributed  on  the  basis  of  (x^pulation  The  available 
share  of  Federal  funds  under  more  than   KX)  Federal  programs 
depends,  at  least  paitially,  on  the  size  of  some  population  groups.  To 
be  more  specific,  more  than  $50  billion  a  year  is  distributed  to  State 
and  local  governments,  and  additional  billions  of  dollars  in  State  funds 
also  will  be  distributed.  ' 

The  programs  that   are  of  more  immediate  interest  to  Asian 
Americans  include  multipurpose  senior  citizeji  centers,  bilmgual 
education,  special  education.  Housing  and  Community  Development 
Act  of  1974  ^ild  health  and  human  development,  comprehensive 
health-  services.  Comprehensive  Employment  and  Training  Act  of 
1973  and  equal  employment  opportunity.  Federal  agencies  that  use 
census  data  on  race  include  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission,  Department  of  He4l,h.  Education,  and  Welfare.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury.  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration, 
Small  Business  Administration,  and  Commission  on  Civil  Rights.  Tly; 
^census  data  are  used  also  by  State  and  loCal  government  officials  m 
administration  and  fiscal  planning.  Besides,  private  organizations  use 
census  data  to  allocate  their  resources  to  various  groups  in  society. 

Aside  from  the  benefits  accruing  from  accurate  count.  U  is  a  legal 
duty  of  every  American  to  cooperate  with  the  government  in  the 
census  And  the  government,  in  turn,  ought  to  undertake  mjissivc 
efforts  among  Asian  American  groups,  first  to  overcome  the  cultural 
barrier  through  community  leaders  and,  secondly,  to  help  them 
overcome  linguistic  problems  in  filling  out  the  forms. 

In  the  absence  of  genuine  efforts  through  ethnic  organizations  and 
associations,  it  is  unlikely  th^t  anything  like  a  complete  count  can  be 
approached.  Such  efforts  are  worthwhile  both  for  the  government  and 
also  for  the  citizens,  for  both  stand  to  gain  from  success. 
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"  statement  on  Census  lesues—lmpact  and 

Reaction 

^    ,   ■     b^Tom  Kim* 

I  speak  here  today  as  the  organizer  and  director  of  one  of  the  first 
Korean  service  agencies  in  this  country.  I  speak  from  my  experiences 
in,  working  wi|h  a  broad  range  of  people  throughout- the  Korean 
Amencan  pommuni'ty,  ranging  from  "delinquent"  youths  tp-^ufcccssful 
professionals.  What  I  Have  to  say  today  comes  not  from  research- 
others  are  more  qualified  than  me  in-  that  area— but  from  my 
experiences  with  the  Korean  American /community,  other  Asian 
American  communities,  and  the  greater  society  in  \yorking  to  have  the 
.  Korean  Amerieah  community's  needs  recognized  and  met. 

I  do  not  intend  to  speak  for  the  entire  Korean  American  community, 
but  out  of  my  community  work  I  want  to  say  that  the  Census  Bureau 
has  a  critical  responsibility  to  the  Korean  American  community" 
because  of  its  previous  negligence  towards  this  community.  Up  until 
the  1970  census,  Korean  Americans  were'  not  even  included  asxa 
category.  Next  year,  1980,  my  oldest  son,  who  is  a  fourth-generation 
Korean  American,  will  W  I?  years  old.  This  means  our  family  has 
ivaited  vl8  years  into  the  fourth  generation  before  being  counted  or 
•recognized  as  Korean  Americans  in  America. 

It  is  clear,  that  the  Korean  American  community  is  a|^  emerging 
community  that  does  not  yet  have  either  the  external  visibSnty  or  the 
developed  social  support  system?  of  the  other  minority  communities. 
As  Dr.  Bok.Lim  C.  Kim  has  pointed  out,  probably  less  is  known  about 
Korean  American?  than  about  any  other  Asian  American  group,  let 
alone  the  other  established,  long-recognized  minority  groups,  such  as 
blacks  and  Hispanics.  °  * 

Consequently,  the  impact  of  the  1980  census  on  the  Korean 
American  community  both  externally  and  intcfnally  within  the 
community  will  probably  be  greater  than  that  for  nearty  any  other 
community,  and  for  this  reason  the  Census  Bureau  should  direct 
particularly  well-thought-out,  culturally  relevant  data  collection  pro- 
cedures for  this  community.  Some  idea  of  the  dimensions  of  the  social 
service  needs  that  must  be  met  can  be  seen  in  the  fact  that  there  has 
been  a  JJOO  percent  mctetac  in  the  Korean  American  population  from 
1965  to  1976.  Nationally,  Korean /American  immigrants  represem  the 
third  tefgesT  immigralihig  group  and  the  second  largest  Asian  immi- 
grating group  (see  table  1). 

olfMlflg'  °^  <=«""""""y  Service  Center.  J 1 36  FuUon  S|..  S.n  Fr.nciico. 
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TABLE  1 

Yor*  i^VLg  J«f>«n  Kof««  Philippic*  Tot«l. 

1967  '     26.096  3.946  3.956  10.866  43.863 

1966  16.434  3.613  3.811  16.731  40.589 

lOAQ  J>Ofl91  3  967  6.046  20.744  ^  51  .Odtf 

.     |?S  T7  956  4  485  9  314  ^  31.703  63.468 

Inn  7  622  4  457  14.297  28.471  64.847 

97^  21  730  4  757  18.876  29.376  ^4.739 

973  21  656  5  461  22  930  30.799  ,80.846 

97^  22:68l'  5:860  28.028  32.857  88.430 

1Q7fi  23  427  4  274  28.362  31.751  87.814 

1?76  xi?.589    .     4:258  30.803  37.28i.  96.931 

Total  212.088  44.068  166.422  270.578  693.156 


So^urce*U^8?lrSri^^^  afKl  Naturalization  Sbrvlce.  Annual  Report  1976.  p  89 


Korean  and  other  Asian  immigrants  from  China,  Japan,  the 
Philippines,  Th«iland,  Laos,  Vietnam,  Cambodia,  Indonesia,  Burma, 
India,  Pakistan,  Bangladesh,  >4alay8ia,  and  Sri  Lanka  have  chosen  to 
come  to  the  United  States  despite  knowing  they  would  have  to  endure 
a  prolonged  and  arduous  process  before  reaching  these  shores.  They 
have  endured  this  difficult  process  because  they  want  to  become 
American  citizens  and  want  to  participate  fully  in  American  life.  The 
population  of  the  United  States  consists  of  a  pluralistic  mosaic  tjiat  was 
created  by  immigrants  from  a  diversity  of  "cultures,  languages,  and 
historical  backgrounds.  With  the  exception  of  the  Native  Americans, 
all  Americans  can  trace  their  roots  back  to  another  country.  , 

VThe  Koreans  also  come  from  another  country—a  country  with  a 
ricii  heritage  that  tan  contribute  to  the  pluralistic  mosaic  that  has  made 
this  country  so  strong  andan  example  of  how  divers^  peoples  can 
blend  theirxttltural  strengtfil  to  form  a  flexible,  pluralistic  society.  In 
view  of  the  history  of  our  country,  it  is  my  hope  that  the  Korean  and 
other  immigrants  today  will  be  welcomed  as  contributors  to  our  rich 
history  rather  than  viewed  as  second-class  citizens  until  they  are 
naturalized. 

Ninety  percent  of  M  Korean  population  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay 
Area  are  essentially  monolingual  (Korean-speaking)  immigrants  who 
do  not  comprehend  American  culture  and  society.  Politically,  they  are 
relatively  powerless  and  tend  to  fall  into  the  low-  and  lowcr-middlc- 
income  brackets.  A  report  by  the  Califoniia  Advisory  Committee  to 
the  United  Sutcs  Commission  on  ^ivil  Rights,  released  in  February 
1975,  pointed  out  that,  "social  services  had  not  provided  fol^  the  needs 
of  Korean  American  immigrants  whose  knowledge  of  and  facility  in 
English  was  limited." 
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In  this  coiitrxt  of  the  needs  of  the  Korean  Anieiicun  coiiimuiiity,  I 
would  like  to  say  a  few  words  about  its  relationship  to  the  other  Asian 
American  conunuintics.  While  wc  consider  ourselves  part  of  the  Asian 
American  community  and  work  closely  with  other  Asian  American 
organizations,  it  is  critical  to  understand  that  while  there  are  impt>rtanl 
commonalities  amongst  these  grpups*  there  arc  also  critically  signifi- 
cant differences.  These  difTercnces  in  historical  background,  culture, 
previous  political  relationships,  language,  immigration  patterns,  and 
ways  in  which  each  group  has  resiwnded  to  the  culture  of  this  country 
make  each  grtjMp  a  distinct  entity  with  distinctiv5[  fjsttcrns  of  social 
service  needs. 

The  very  term  Asian  American  was  itself,  in  large  part,  a  response 
to  American  racism  which  saw  all  Asians  as  yellow  people  to  be 
subordinated,  thereby  necessitating  our  oraanizing  Asian  Americans  to 
meet  our  common  exj>erience  of  Aitlerican  Vacishi.  However,  for  the 
.Census  Bureau's  and  other  res<5frcK  and  social  service  organizations- 
efforts  to  be  successful,  the  heterogeneity  of  the  Asian  American 
Igroups  must  be  recognized.  This  heterogeneity  is  such  that  when  you 
go  into  Asfan  American  communities  you  do  not  hear  people  referring 
to  themselves  as  Asian  Americans,  but  as\japanese  Ameripans  or 
Vietnamese  Americans  or  Korean  Americans\r  Chinese  Americans. 
Thiit  is  also  why  I  could  not  successfully  speak  for  another  Asian 
group  and  why  another  Asian  group  cannot  speak  for  Koreans.  The 
tendency  of  some  to  blur  the  differences  between  the  long-established\ 
Chinese  and  Japanese  communities  under  the  term  "Asian  Ameffcan" 
is  a  disservice  to  each  of  these  communities  when  it  results  in  a  failure* 
to  recognize  their  unique  histories  and  patterns  of  needs.  For  the 
Korean  American  community  and  other  emerging  groups,  this 
tendency  has  consequences  .at  least  as  serious— for  the  Korean 
community  is  not  only  a  distinct  'Entity  but  also  an  emerging 
community  with  all  that  that  implies. 

For  example,  a  much  larger  percentage  of  faffl^es  within  the 
Chinese  American  and  Japanese  American  communities  date  back  for 
three  or  four  generations.  The  existence  of  several  generations  within 
these  communities  is  reflected  in  a  relative  diversity  of  social 
organizations  which,  in  many  instances,  fQnction  as  social  support 
systems  for  new  immigrants.  Also,  a  significant  portion  of  the 
population  of  these  communities  has  been  soinewhat  successful  in 
acculturating  so  that  their  members  can  function  as  intermediaries 
between  the  white  majority  and  their  communities/Consequently, 
while  still  in  considerable  need  of  more  assistance,  they  have  internal 
support  systems  as  well  as  partially  developed  relationships  with 
support  systems  outside  of  their  communities,  such  as  municipal.  State, 
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ami  Inderal  agencies  Due  (o  this  sitiialion.  n  fair  ftinouiK  of  r<.search 
infornialio..  has  also  been  gathered  regarding  lhcs<-  ,HipulfttuMis 

However,  for  the  Korean  American  coniniunity  and  other  enicrgnig 
groups  very  littloof  the  above  appHes.  As  an  emerging  community  we 
arc  in  the  process  of  developing  internal  support  systems.  Much  of  the  ^ 
so-called  Asian  American  research  docs  not  apply  to  us  because  much 
of  our  iwpulation  is  composed  of  recent  immigrants  about  whom  httle 
is  known  rhe  fact  thai  90  percent  of  the  Korean  American  jwpulation 
is  composed  of  recent  immigrants  has  numerous  con«.>quenccs 
amongst  which  are  that  our  commuiiity  structure  is  a  flmd.  rapidly 
changing  one  and  that  we  have  relatively  few  advocates  for  our 
community  compared  to  the  other^Xsian  American  communities 

Obviously,  the  above  situation  has  complex  ramifications  for  data 
collection.  For  one.  a  population  composed  largely  of  immigrants  is 
likely  to  be  considerably  more  suspicious  of  government  interviewers. 
For  another,  the  interviewers  and  collection  procedures  must  be  more 
carefully  developed  to  take  into  consideration  the  characteristics  of  a 
less  acculturated  community  compared  to  the  mbrc  acculturated 

,  communities.  .-.  i  r 

In  the  last  section  of  my  presentation  I  would  hke  to  make  a  tew 
comments  about  the  previous  and  proposed  procedures  of  the  Census 
Bureau  The  shortcomings  of  the  1970  census  and  previous  censuses 
are  well  known  and  can  be  better  spoken  to  by  others  on  this  panel. 
However,  from  the  community  perspective,  I  Want  to  object  to  some 
of  the  particularly  inappropriate  p6lic||  and  procedures  proposed  by 

the  Census  Bureau.  .    .     ^  ,n-,« 

According  to  the  Census  Bureau's  own  arfalysis,  the  1970  census 
-  undercountcd  whites  by  only  2  percent,  compared  to  nearly  8  percent 
for  blacks.  I  am  certain  that  the  situation  for  Asian  Americans,  and 
partiQularly  for  Korean  Americans,  is  substantially  worse.  The  Census 
BurcIFhas  already  admitted  that  there  will  also  be  a  substantial 
uiidercount  in  the  1980  census.  Yet,  despite  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  recommendations,  the  Census  Bureau  has  stated  that  it  will 
not  adjust  Its  count  according  to  its  estimate  of  the  undercount. 

I  agree  with  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  recommendation 
that  the  Census  Bureau  should  adjust  its  count  according  to  its 
estimate  of  the  undercount  and  that  the  revised  figures  should  be  usfed 
for  the  distribution  of  Fedpral  aid.  Given  that  the  undercount  for  the 
Korean  American  population  may  be  more  than  four  times  greater 
than  that  fc*  the  white  po<>ulation  and  that  Federal  funds  will  be 
distributed  in  part  on  the  Aasis  of  the  census  results,  I  regard  this 
refusal  of;he  Census  6uf6au  as  at  best  irresponsible,  as  it  will  most 
likely  l^d  to  Korean  Americans  not  receiving  their  fair  share  of 
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Federal  »nd  other  funds.  Once  again,  those  who  arc  nuwl  needy  and 
less  "mainstream  American"  are  going  to  be  shortchangetl. 

Secondly.  I  agree  with  the  ACLU  that  there  are  "problems  of 
privacy  and  confidentiality  in  the  design  for  the  1980  Census."  We  feel 
that  the  Census  Bureau  information  should  not  be  matched  against 
records  kept  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  the  Social  Security 
Admmistration.  the.  Defense  Department,  or  other  government  agen- 
cies. Althou^jh  the  Census  Bureau  has  pleflgcd  that  its  informatiti4»  is ' 
confidential,  this  reassurance  is  suspect  given  the  disclosures  of  the 
tack  of  confidentiality  on  the  part  of  governmental  agencies  in  the  past. 
We  agrct  also  that  after  the  names  have  been  verified,  the  personal 
Identification  on  census  information  should  be  destr<iyed  rather  than 
I  kept  on  computer  tapes.  We  take  this  strong  .^tion  on  the 

confidCTitiahty  of  the  census  data  because  in  the  past  governmental 
agenci*ihave  not  honored  their  pledges  of  confidentiality  and 
because  of  the  strong  distrust  of  governmental  agencies  on  the  part  of 
many  Asian  Americans. 

The  Census  Bureau  should  be  able  to  obtain  this  essential  and 
detailed  data  through  its  outreach  methodology  and  implementation 
process.  To  this  issue,  we  make  the  following  rccomnjendations; 
*^"*  ^^^"'^  newspapers.  TV  stations,  cortimunity-based  service 
ftgeficies,  organizations,  groups,  and  churches  be  given  proper  notifica- 
^_^ion  for  publicity  purposes  before  the  Census  Bureau's  implementation 
of  Its  survey;  " 

•  that  the  Census  Bureau  develop  dose  working  relationships  with 
the  organizations  mentioned  abovfc.  for  the  purposes  pf  consultation 
and  information  regarding  appropriate  and,  sensitive  methods  of 
outreach  and  implemenUtion;  - 

•  that  community-baid  service  agencies  be  utilized  ai  "help  cen- 
ters" for  bilingual  assistance  in  filling  out  the  census  questionnaires  and  - 

^    ,       puMic  information; 

•  that  census  field  o/Tices  be  based  in  the  target  communities— this 
can  be  facilitated  \fy  coipmunity-based  agencies  on*  contract  basis- 

•  that  multilingufl  fiyers,  10  inclutio  Korean  translations,  be  prepared 
to  explain,  in  simple  terms,  confidentiality  and  the  need  and  reasoris  for 
an  accurate  count  in  the  census  (i.e.,  equitable  allocation  of  public 
resources); 

•  that  these  multilmgual  fiycrs  be  distributed  to  postal  offices,  other 
government  and  public  agencies,  hospitals,  and  health  clinics  in  areas 
and  zones  which  have  a  high  concentration  of  Asian  residents,  in 
addition  to  the  above-mentioned  community  organizations; 

•  that  these  multilingual  fiyers  al?o  be  utilized  and  developed  for 
field  visits  when  persons  are  not  at  home  and  cannot  be  reached  so  that 
a  response  can  be  made.  (It  must  be  noted  that  Asian  immigrants, 
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especially  senior  citizens,  children,  and  housewives  are  highly  suspi- 
cious, oftentimes  reluctant  and  fearful  of  strangers  wHq  repre».en( 
government  agencies.); 

.    that  permanent  residents  be  hired  for  b.li,>gual  enumerator  posi- 
tions in  the  recently  arrived,  emerging  comn»iinities.  there  .8  «  scarcity  . 
of  naturalized  citizens.  For  these  communities,  hiring  priorities  should 
be  given  to  bilingual  permanent  residents;  „  , 

.  that  total  tabulations  on  all  census  prinlouts  be  given,  regardless  of 
whether  or  not  the  count  is  finder  5.00d.  Previously,  Asian  counts 
under  5.000  were  categorized^as  "ON  W  (Other  Non-White); 
.  that  community  specialists  be.  increased  Hjroughout  the  Nation, 
with  comprehensive  bilingual  materials  and  bilihgual  contract  service 
backup  in  local  areas; 

.  above  all.  any  agency,  be  it  government^,  profit,  or  nonprofit,  must 
contact  members  of  the  respective  ethnic  group  to  be  involved  before, 
during,  and  after  (tie  issue,  if  any  work  is  to  bfe  successful  and  relevant; 
.  that  wc  support  fully  Senate  Joint  Resolution  23  by  Senato.^ 
Matsunaga  and  Inouye.  relating  to  the  publication  of  economic  and 
social  statistics  for  Americans  of  feast  Asian  and  Pacific  Island  origin 
or  descent  to  the  Committee  on  OovernmentaH^fTairs 


Chairman  Fi  l>^^^ 


perspective,  is  Irene 
director  of  THE.  To 


Women's  Issues 


INO.  Wc  now  turn  to  h  discussion  of  women's 
«Mues.  In  this  particilar  area.  I'm  isking  Commissioneij: Freeman  to 
preside  dyring  this  pa  t  of  tfic  presentatiou.  '  \ 

Commissioner  Free  nan?  '  \ 

I  F-MAN.  I  would  like  to  ask  all  of  the  panelists  on 
1  en's  issues,  to  come  at  this  time. 
I  take  i|  cverybod>  is  properly  ide,ntified  and  behind  your  name? 

P«^r<icipa|it  who  Vill  speak  on  the  subject,  poverty 
Hirano.  Ms.  Hirano  has  been  the  executive 
"elp  Everywoman.  Clinic  in  Los  Angeles  since 


1975. 


,„ 


Ms 


Evvrywoma 

Hirano  Than 


^  Pr«Mntation  of  Inn*  Hirano,  Executive  Director,  To  Help 


n  Clinic,  Los  Angeles,  California 

il;  you  very  much; 
What  I  would  like  to  cover  briefly  are.  some  of  the  areas  related  to 
poverty  and  women  whj  will  fall  in  that  category. 

In  the  long  history  df  Asian  and  Pacific  American  women  in  the 
U.S.,  (hey  have  been  iji  the  unfair  and  the  unfortunate  position  of 
bcarmg  a  major  portion , of  the  burden  of  poverty  in  our  communities. 
Contrary  to  the  public  image  of  Asian/Pacific' Women  as  being  in  a 
comfortable  middle  cla*»,  there  have  been  substantial  numbers  that 
have  ha^  to  bear  the  fig^t  against/ poveMy.  racism,  sexism,  and  all  of 
the  accompanying  probldms. ' 

This  is  not  just  a  pTobleni  of  new  immigrant  women,  but  an 
historical  phenomenon  which  has  been  characteristic  of  all 
Asian/Pacific  communities.  From  the  first  generation  of  pioneer 
women  who  were  forced  to  work  in  this  country  as  prostitutes  and 
farm  laborers  to  the  recent  immigrant  workers  who  are  forced  to  seek 
jobs  in  garment  factoi^es  and  canneries,  a  large  number  of 
Asian/Paeific  women  hav<;  been  Subjected  to  poor  working  conditions 
and  a  poverty  status  for  ovter  100  years. 

Now.  a  number  of  those  same  early  pioneer  women  who  are  elderly 
are  living  in  Uie  poverty  ghettos  qf  Los  Angeles  ancTSan  Francisco 
and  other  metropolitamareas.  Many  elderly  Japanese  women  are  still 
Uvmg  in  old  hotels  and  Apartments  in  Little  Tokyo  and  East  Los  . 
Angel?^,  They  are  living  0n  minimum  or  rto  social  security  and/or 
public  assistance  benefits.  ^ 

The  myth  (hat  poverty  docs  not  affect  A?iap/Pacific  Communities 
and  in  particular  Asian/Pacific  women,  unfortunately,  is  an  attitude 
that  permeat^i  many  social^  service  and  poblic  agencies.  These 
inaccurate  perceptions  coupled  with  institutional  racism  and  sexism 
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>     oft...  dcy  ehglblc  AM.../P«.inc  won.e,.  of  ..c<-d«l  ».«»....«  m<S 

"7f'w"look    poverty  d...  .h.. beef.  h,ghl,g...cd  b<,.., .,;  .KW7»  . 
censm  and  in  a  HEW  s...dy  done  on  low-uicome  A8.a..».  we  l.nd  .at  a 
suWan™..  portion  of  low-inco,..e  A,i.../P.cir.c  An,eric....  are  living 

'  '       ;  w«"'cover  .11  of  the  area,  related  to  p<,ver.y  data  in  n.y  written 

test.r' y  I  h."e  elaborated  o,.  ,hi,  are*  b...  I  would  hke  to  cover  a     .  ^ 

"Ze  Mhe'f^t'tat.  if  we  looV  a.  the  ...formation  „n  thTWr  of 
,^L  Z:  in  partioLlar,  won.en  who  are  able  to  "b'.""  P""'-  . 
««i,.ance.  a  majority  ,6f  them  are  not  rece.v,..g  the  «.».«  level  of 
.,si8t;nce  in  terms  of  dpilars  ^  the  general  populal.o,..  • 

■  /'■       If  we  look  at.  for  e/ample,  Japanese  m  Los  A..gel«.      P'"P?"r  . 
(       of  Japanese  on  public,  assistance  is  .n  all  categortes  ar  »•..  b 

^      °ihcr  poverty  «.pnl«io..s.  For  example,  over  o..e-.l..rd  oWl  |xx,r 
,    hmmrin  l4  Angeles  have  public  assistance,  but  only  U  pekent  of 

«rol"Tirpfemale.be.d«.  families  of^ac^ 
.    public  assisunce.  BuVonly  one-third  of  Japa..e«=  po««irOmen  rece.ve 

this  tvpe  of assistan6e.  .  ) 

In  wo  the  Japaricsc  families  that  Were  receiving  public  assistance 
were  on  the  average,  receiving  $200/ess  than  other  families. 

One  of  the  other  poverty-reUrtCa  issues  for  a  growing  number  of 
imXant  y^i^n/Padfic  women  is  the  need  for  pubUc  assistance 
d'^g  ^U;J>mit^  periods  of  time.  These  groups  -lud"" 
.      who  are  wTbrides.  women  married  to  partners  of  other  ethnic 

■  '      TrouPS  and  an  increasing  number  of  divorced  women  .who  find 

fheSves  in  need  of  public  assistance  while  obtaining  job  skills,  child 
cAve  or  durintt  the  employment  search.  J  ^ 

^i.e«rcoLdemble  vLiince  within  mahy  States  and  -un  JU  »  «- 
the  mterpretaiion  of  noncitizens  receiving  puM.c  «B»tance.  Ilnmigra- 
«gltion,  require  that  aliens  not  b«:ome  "a  public  ch«ge  ,of  the  , 
SiHe.  I  U».Angele*  County  there  is 'd™"'''"';-^^;^^^^^^^ 
whether  public  charge  includes  assistance  for  SSI.  SSF.  medical  or 

*t:nSrp;S:.nUn«y  be  legal  rodents,  but  .ot  ci.i«^ 

,   concl  that  ^mporary  public  ^isuUce  "'^''''^^ 
'     lion  for  citiienihip  at  some  future  date  or  affect  their  atal.ly  tp  go 
■  ■  Za^th  nTe"«m  to  this  country.  Clear  guideline,  both  on  a  n jt jon. 
„  well  m  a  local  level  need  to  be  made  «,  that  agenc.es  can  interpret 

''rnr:;^:^™  i.  .he  area  of  the  working  poor  and  the 
r^tuoX  to  chi\d  care  i«ues.  Asian/Pacific  women  contribute  to 
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ftmlly  incomes  in  large  ftW  increaaing  proportions.  A  subsUntial  part 
pf  thii  support  must  go  to  the  cost  of  child  care.  However,  the  lack  of 
adequate  chUd  care  facilities  is  appalling.  An  example  from  the  Los 
Angeles  area  again  will  demonstrate  this  point.  In  1978  there  were 
10,000  children  enrolled  in  HcmI  Start  programs  in  Lo«  Angeles.  Only  ^ 
185  were  classified  as  being  of  AsiA/Pacific  origin.  There  is  no  Asian 
bilingual-bicultural  Head  Start  program  in  Los  Angeles. 

pie  HEW  national  Asian  American  Held  study  suryey  conducted  in 
1974  showed  that  a  high  percentage  of  households  were  headed  by 
smgle  women  in  low-income  categories.  T^ius,  the  problem  of  child 
care  becomes  even  more  an  issue  for  thoM;  in  poverty  who  would  like 
to  seek  work. 

•'One, program  in  the  L<n  Angeles  Chinatown  area,  Castellar 
Children's  Center,  currently  has  an  eArollment  of  209  children  with  a 
waiting  list  of  200  to  300.  This  program  now  faces  the  distinct  problem 
of  a  substantial  reduction  of  its  funding  due  to  California's  recent 
Proposlticb  13^Thrfc  other  programs  exist  but  only  have  the 
capability  of  20  to  30  chUdren  each,  «nd  two  of  the  programs  are  only 
half  day  due  tp  lack  of  fUnds.  According.  t9  the  Castellar  staff,  76 
percent  of  the  participating  families  in  this  program  earn  incomes  at  or 
below  the  minimum  wage  level  even  though  two  parents  are  working. 

In  response  to  this,  a  community-based  agency,  Little  Friends 
Playgroup  in  the  Chinatown  area,  is'  trying  to  provide  child  care 
services.  However,  this  prognftn  currenUy  i»oniy  able  to  service  about 
25  children.  The  main  problem  being  is  that  thd^  are  not  able  to  obtain, 
as  are  other  Asian  programs^«aa  Start  monife. 

The  one  Head  Start  program  that  is  in  jSinatown  runs  a  20^hild 
program  out  of  a  nearby  |ilaygroun<|.  TI>6  is  half-day  and  a  part-year 
only  program.  In  Chinatown  most  oTthe  families  have  both  parents 
wprking,\«  I  have  noted^J>i-1ack  of  available  child  ^  forces 
P*rent8  liNMh  (lin||JUi»techild  care,  leave  their  childreft  at  home 
unsupervised  or  supervised  by  yoOng,  minor  chUdren,  bring  them  to 
factories  or  other  workplaces,  or  leave  them  to  Wander  by  themselves  ' 
in  ^h6  Streets. 

In  the  written  tioo'ument  I've  included  a  number  of  recommenda-^ 
tions  related  to  iMfcaiea.  ^  V 

One  of  tHe  other  issbes  of  working  poor  women  in  the  Asian/Pacific 
commtMities  is  the  lack  of  employmept  bentHikdue  to  the  type  of 
workplace  such  as  ganncnt  factories  and  caniteries.N.  ,  ^ 
If  we  look  at  Asians  in  Saq^  Francisco,,  Los  Angeles?^  N^w  tork, 


employment,  what  hap^ni  is  that  they  are  not  granted  standard  fringe 
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ncnts  They  do  not  have  joh  rights  or  job  security  and  there  .s  no 
health  insurance  or  emergency  health  st-rv.ces  that  result  from  on  the- 

■""hl^rltws  from  the  DHEW  national  Asian  field  study  showed  that 
a  number  of  women  working  in  .factories  were  unable  to  obtain 
adequate  assistance  for  accidents  in  the  factory,  were  not  able  to  obtain 
child  care  and  other  types  of  st^cial  service  assistance. 

Another  related  problem  of  lower  incom*  Asian/Pacific  w<^km,  is 
the  lack  of  accessible,  funded  health  services  that  are  available  h  r 
other  low-income  women.  These  include  maternal  and  child  health 


**ThTis  particularly  important  due  to  the  number  of  Asian/Pacific 
women  within  the  childbearing  years,  15  to  44.  which  has  significantly 
increased  due  to  immigration.  .    ./^  .  'r 

In  a  study  done  by  our  clinic,  it  was  shown  that  only  10  percent  of 
the  eligible  Asian/Pacific  womenlin  Los  Angeles  County  are  currently 
receiving  subsidized  family  planning  service^  despit^the  fact  that  they 
would  be  eligible  due  t/ income.  /'  .  . 

One  recent  exam^l?  can  highlight  th^need  for  health  education, 
counseling  ^nd  social  services.  At  a  W Angeles  area  high  schoo  a 
young  Asian  student  of  a  recently  immigrant  family,  informed  the 
school  nurse  that  .he  was  pregnant.  After  the  daughter  mformed  her 
family  as  well,  her  father  being  unable  to  cope  ^^'^^  t*^^ncreasing 
economic  pressure  plus  the  family  pressure  brought  abou  by  h 
daughter's  unwanted  pregnancy,  found  that  the  only  alternative  that 
he  had  was  to  kill  himself.  .  ' 

fk'oung  Asian  women  who  are  and  will  become  pregnant  and 
currently  have  very  little  opportunity  for  th€^  typ<^  of  supportive 
services,  are  not  «l?le  to  seek  out  providers  due  to  language  and 
cultuu^l  barriers.  Women  who  do  pot  want  to  become  pregnant  also 
have  very  little  alternfitives  fdr  finding  family  planning  serv^«  to^- 

meet  t.hiir  needs.  '  ^  „ 

One  recommendation  would  be  in  the  area  df  collecting  data  and 
reporting  this  data.  One  of  the  difTiculties  in  analyzing  proyerty  is  the 
lack  of  information  that  is  collected  on  Asian  and  Pacific  Americans, 
particularly  information  by  specific  ethnic  identity.  There  has  been  a 
vicious  cycle  of  the  lack  of  appropriate  <ind  adcqufte  funding  for 
Asian/Pacific  condmunities  «»nd  especially  women's  programs  because 
of  the  lack  of  data.  However.'  there  Is  an, unwillingness  by  public 
agencies  to  mandate  the  adequate  date  collection  pft>cedures  for 

•  funded  programs.  i  »  ^ 

One  example  of  this^is  the  problem  in  Los  Angeles  related  to  the 
Health  Systems  Ageifcy.  the  HSA.  A  task  force  of  f'^ 
.  Americans  met  foi'  months  with  staff  of  this^ency  to  addrcM  the 
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weeds  of  A\jan/Pacific  Amciicaiis  in  their  coiiiifywiik-  health  phiii 
with  a  partiiuilar  emphasis  on  health  services  (or  women  A  hirge 
number  of  datiKsourccs  were  made  available  to  them  / 

When  the  six-volume  HSA  rcfwrt  was  published,  there  Nvts  not  one 
mention  of  the  Asian/Pacific  community.  Most  of  the  dal  had  been 
reported  as  white/black,  with  some  Hispanic  data 

Programs  receiving  Federal  dollars  should  be  specifically  required 
to  provide  information  on  not^d.  the  tyi>es  of  services  rendered,  and' 
evaluations  which  should  include  Asian/Pacific  Americans.  The  myth 
of  the  lack  of  poverty  affecting  our  particular  communities,  and  in 
particular  Asian/Pacific  women,  must  be  dis|>ellcci  |md  the  reality  of 
the  need  for  social  services,  health  care,  job  training,  and  child  care 
must  be  addressed  by  Federal  officials. 

Thank  you.  ^ 

CoMMissiONi  R  F'Ri-i.MAN.  1  hank  you 

Our  next  topic  is  j>olitical  participation;  it  will  be  addressed  by  Rita 
Fujiki  Elway.   Ms.  Elway  owns  a  public  opinion  research  firm 
Communication  Design,  in  Seattle,  Washington,  and  she  was  appoint- 
.ed  by  Presideht  Carter  to  the  National  Commission  foi^the  Observance 
of  International  Women's  Year  in  1977. 
*     Ms.  Elway? 

Presentation  of  Rita  FuJIkI  Elway.  Communication  Design, 
,  Seattle,  Washington 

Ms.    Elway.  Thank  you  very  much. 
Can  you  hear  me  all  right?  Okay. 

What  I'll  be  talking  ab<$ut  are  strategies  for  political  participation  for 
Asian  and  Pacific  women.  But  I  think  that  it's  necessary  to  lay  the 
groundwork  by  talking  about  the  lack  of  participation  by  both  men 
and  women  in  the  Asian/Pacific  community.  \ 

Mpst  typically,  people  speak  in  terms  of  language  and  cultural 
barriers  to  participation.  And  while  it's  true  that  these  are  factors 
-there  is  a  problem  With  that  assumption.  The  assumption  is  that  if  you 
change  Asian/Pacific  Islanders  that  barriers  to  political  participation 
will  be  removed,  and  that  is  not  true.  ^ 

Barriers  to  political  participation  by  Asian  and  Pacific  people  in  this 
country  are  chapters  in  the  history  of  violations  of  civil  rights  in  this 
coqntry.  They've  existed  for  as  long  as  Asian  and  Pacific  people  have 
been  associated  with  the  U.S.  jurisdictions,  and  I'd  like  to  just  briefly 
go  over  ^me  of  those  barriers.  *  ^ 

The  fir^>Brriers  are  barriers  to  citizenship.  It  was  not  until  July  27, 
1952,  that  Japanese  were' allowed  the  right  to  naturalization  in  this 
country  through  the  ^Valter-McCarran  Act.  This  was  almost  90  years  \ 
after  blacks  were  given  the  right  of  U.S.  citizenship. 
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Ch,n«e  were  -lowed  .h.  righ,  of  oi.ire„,h,p  ""'^ 

hMiuie  they  wer#  considered  allies  of  the  Unite»l  !>t»ies_ 
R^'wtle Tn^de'red  wards  of  .he  SU.e  a,  .ha,  .™e  and  .h«,  had 

■^ZThertrfer  to  political  participation  i.  the  legislative  barrier  to 
the^nrrsWrof  land  Ownership  of  land  in  this  co>«.try  w«.  m 
orig,nr^»1^^ca«on  for  citizenship  While  t^is  requirement  nolo^er 
obtls.  U's  still  true  that  the  right  to  land  ownership  .s  one  of  thelSy, 
to  the  full  social,  economic,  and  P9lilical  participation  _ 

In  Washington  SUte,  the  alien  land  law  Was  enacted  n  1889,  which 
prohibit^  noncitizens  from  owning  land.  That  meant  if  VO"  «" 
not  born  in  this  country,  you  could  never  flwn  land.  Other 
S«t«  followed  WK.hington'8  example,  enacting  simftu;  ri|en  Imd 
faws  *rd  1°  w«  not  untif  1952  that  the  United  States  Supiii>»  Q-urt 

reintXX  -ien  iand^egislation.  Similar  effort^^^^^^^^^^ 
•he  U  S  ConaieM  to  curWllg  foreign  Investment,  but  the  memory  ol 
hMnfid^urSegislation  isL  too  recent  for  "est  Asi»^tic«^^ 

For  Pacific  Islanders,  the  land  situation  is  «,mewhat 
theXve  been  systematically,  deprived  of  the  l«.d  which  once 
bdonjld  to  them  The  effects.  howeVer.  have  been  similar:  pohtical. 

economic  impotency.  .  .     .     i  i   *».-  „r*«  of  di^mlace- 

Another  barrier  to  poUtidd  pinicipation  is  in  the  area  of  displace 
me^rmre  b  strong  evidence  that  a  sen^e  of  community  strengthens 
X^Xcy.  AS  long  as  the  Asia./Pacir.c  V^^^J^^^^^;;^ 
Lsociatcd  with  the  United  States,  there  have  been  concerted  efforts  to 
^te  theTr  communities.  Anti-Chinese  riots  have  resuUed  jn  the 
m«!lcre  of  entire  communities.  In  some  instances,  entire  P0P'»>at  «"« 
o^Z^  in  cities  were  shipped  in  trains  Against  their  will  to  other 
StatrSetwcen  1939  and  1945  all  persons  of  JaP«^-«i-^";j;^^ 

west  co«it  were  placed  in  bl«id  «>"<^"*""°"  ^^J^'^^^^^^ 
confused  with  the  Nazi  d6ath  camps.  Executive  Order  9066.  which 
ordered  the  evacuation,  was  not  repealed  until  197*», 

Urban  renewal  has  hit  Asian  and  PaciHc  -orur.^^^^' ^^^^l 
their  Physical  and  historical  identities.  Most  recently.  As«n  and 
nc  c^c  eomniunities  which  border  central  business  d«tnc^  have 
bSr4ct«  or  very  «)tive  speculation  and  development  which  is 
i^^rs^w^m^lh\p^  with  the  idcrttitica  of  those  communities. 
'Tic  bTer  ^  poHtical  participation  has  b«n  immig™t,on 
noH^^rrtiircountry.  Immigration  policy  in  thi.  country  h«i  favored 
Ae"m^;,Ii;Sion  of  cheap  labor  »d  di,courag«l  the  formation  of 
family  units. 
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Once  labor  was  inirH>tted  to  this  country,  stringent  .mmigration 
quotas  were  imposed,  limiting  the  immigration  of  fiancees;  wives  sons 
and  daughters  of  laboring  Asian  men.  *  " 

Because  of  antimiscegcnation  laws.  Iab6rers  had  their  difficult  time 
nnding  mates  in  this  country.  As  a  conse<tuence.  Asian  communities 
have  had  large  number  of  single,  elderly  Asian  males.  This  is 
particularly  true  in  the  Chinese  and  Filipino  communities  where  the 
establishment  of  family  units  has  been  severely  impede*!  by  imm.gra- 
tion  policies.  " 

.  J^%^\T  to  political  participation  is  under  the  broad 

title  of  the  education  system  and  the  mass  media.  The  stereotype  of 
men  and  women  of  Asfiin/Pacific  backgrounds  has  been  one  of 
passivity  and  «jrvicc  to  white  America.  For  Asian  and  Pacific  women, 
the  stereotype  has  been  one  of  exotic  femininity,  and  for  Asian  andx 
Pacific  men  the  stereotype  has  been  the  docile  submission  and  a^ 
preoccupation  with  the  service  industries 

None  of  these  stereotypes  have  encouraged  a  view  of  Asians  or 
Pacific  Islanders  as  possessing  any  kind  of  political  cfTicacy  This 
passive  stereotype  has.  in  fact,  cncoui-aged  the  notion  both  within  the 
arger  community  as  well  as  within  the  Asian/Pacific  communities 
that  Asian  and  Pacific  people  are  only  good  for  certain  kind*  of  roles 
in  life. 

This  stereotype'has  been  reenforced  in  the  educational  system  both 
m  terms  of  occupatiohal  counseling  and  educational  tracking.  Skills 
necessary  to  achieve  political  participation  are  not  encouraged  It's 
also  assumed  by  the  educational  system  that  Pacific  Islanders  are  not 
much  good  for  anything  besides  music  and  labor.  These  assumptions 
either  consciously  or  unconsciously  become  the  basis  of  decisions 
made  about  the  nature  of  educational  resources  invested  in  the 
individual.  , 

What  does  it  take  to  achieve  political  efficacy?  While  forces  and 
events  have  conspired  to  discout-age  the  growth  of  political  participa- 
tion by  Asian  and  Pacific  people,  there  are  many  people  who  point«i 
out  hat  many  of  these  injustices  faced  by  Asian  and  Pacific  people 
would  never  have  happened  if  we'd  ^ly  spoken  out  against  what  was 
happening  to  them.  But  I  think  the  evidence  shows  that  barriers  to  free 
speech  and  civil  rights  went  far  beyond  timidity  or  complacency  in  the 
Asian/Pacific  communities. 

In  recent  years,  however,  participation  has  increased  markedly 
5»omething  has  been  happening  in  Asian/Pacific  communities.  What 
I  d  Ike  to  do  IS  point  out  what  some  of  those  things  are.  because  it's 
really  hopeful. 

The  first  thihg  that's  been  happening  in  Asian/Pacific  qpmmunities 
>s  the  development  of  a  greater  level  of  education  and  awareness  about 
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Asian  «H,  Pacific  history  and  current  J^;^;'';^', 
movement  of  the  'SOs  and  the  ethnic  pr.de  of  the  60»  ^avc  had  rcaUy 
profound  effects  on  Asian/Paeinc  c«mmumt.«.  1 Y'"'*^^"! ''^^^ 
Ld  '70.  we  have  found  that  Asian  and  P»c.nc  people  have  dcve  o  d 
rknowlcdge  and  awarene«i  of  their  history,  both  before  and  after  U.S. 

"^SllJ-knowledge  ha.  then  encouraged  a  sen«  of  value  and  mission    _  . 
.nf the  rssion'  is  to  work  to  ensure  the  vitality  and  the  future  of.  , 
Asian/Pacific  communities.  .  • 

Aether  major  positive  event  in-  Asiai^'Pacif.c  communU.es  .has  . 
befn  amr^ativc  ac^n.  Although  amrm.tiv6  action  needs  for  As.an 
pS^  people  are  not  even  close  to  being  met.  as  is  the  case  w^th 
moat^hnicVoup..  there  have  been  mjmy  positive  outcomes  from 
TrUllle  ac'tion'^rograms.  More  Asian/Pacific  P-P  <^/- 
to  employment  and  education  than  ever  before.  They  have  legal 
r^oZe  in  the  face  of  racial  and  sex  discrimination.  Another  outcome 
hat  donative  action  programs  have  been  a  coalescntg  .ssue. 
b^h  within  our  communities  and  with  other  ethmc  mmonty  commu- 
d^ei-lhu..  iffinnitive  action  has  promoted  access  to  poht.cal 
okrticipation  in  tvvo  major  ways. 

The  women's  movement  has  been  another  major  event  n 
A.i«^Prcinc  commuttities.  Although  women  of  color  have  typ-caUy 
^en  a^^mewhat  token  role  in  the  women's  moveme^Jj^  a  w^o  M^^^^ 
hcnents  of  tokenism  should  not  be  mmimized  and  the  P"^"^«  «[ 
^  "n  of  color  in  fk»ini.t  activity  has  sensitized  others  to  \he 
lar  c<weterns  and  philosophy  of  Asian/Pacific  women. 

Imovcment  haipiven  some  visibility  to  the  concerns  of 

fom^,  for  ejuunple,  working  conditions  of  garment 
[garment  workers  are  not  suffering  the  same  occupa- 
tional d.«W<»  that  women  and  children  in  the>  19th  century  were 
iSfering^^^by^^  abuse  problems  of  wives  of  servcemen  are 
ilinJvillitrTil^f*""^ 

TuSb^te^'cTrnmunity,  women:s  groups  have  farmed  across  the  * 
coX  .nd  Pacific  women  have  developed  support  groups 

immunity  education  programs,  and  political  interest  group,,  wh.ch  ^ 
^phS  their  cof  mon  concerns.  Much  of  this  interest  m  As|an  and 

c^cem.  stem.  flx>m  the.large  movement  of  jjomc^ 

^AlSiSair'Kthing  that  i.  also  occu^nrin  A.ian/P-mc 
conununiUe.;  Thi,*  is  kind  of  a  two^ged  sword.  Becu|«.  on  the  one 
S^a^imilationW  the  elTect  of  provicH«g  V'^b^T  t^^^e^t  o 
skUls'  on  the  otjicr  hand.  aasHnilaUon  fs  also  had  the  effect  of 
Wbtag  Ariwi  (and  Pkcific  people  into  the  general  population  or 
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making  people  within  those  communities  feel  as  though  they're  just 
hke  white  people,  which  isn't  true.  Fortunately,  because  ^of  the 
emphases^pn  the  development  of  historical  anS  cultural  identity  this 
trend  has  Wen  somewhat  altered. 

The  other  major  event  in  the  community  has  been  su^css  stories 
and  that  is  something  which.  yoU  know,  af^  we  are  seeing  (he 
development  of  models  of  people  that  have  been  successful  in  political 
participation  advocating  for  the  community,  that's  another  sort  of 
inspiration  for  the  community. 

Thank  you. 

Commissioner  Freeman.  Thank  you. 

The  next  topic  is  that  of  le^al  issues  whiqh  wiR  be  addressed  by* 
Diane  Yen-Md  Wong.  Ms.  Wong- noN^*  serves  as  executive  director  of 
the  Washington  State  Commission  on  Asian  American  Affairs 

Ms.  Wong? 

Prewntatlon  of  DIan*  YervMel  Wong,  Ex«cutlv«  Director, 
Washington  Stata  Commla«lon  on  Asian  Amarlcan  Affairs, 
Offica  of  tha  Qovamor,  Olympla,  Washington 

Ms.    Wong.  Thanl^ou  very  much. 

Just  by  way  of  ifc-pduction,  I'd  like  to  define  some  of  the 
parameters  within  which  I  shall  try  to  keep  my  remarks.  One  echoes  a 
concern  that  Rita  raised:  sometimes  it's  very  hard  to  separate  women's 
issues  from  issues  that  affect  the  entire  Asian/Pacific  AmericA 
community.  Legal  issues  falls  into  that  category. 

The  other  parifmeter  that  I'm  working  binder  is  that  legal  issues  do 
n^l^  exist  m  a  vacuum.  They  rise  from  factual  situations.  Therefore 
many  times  when  I'm  talking,  you'll  be  thinking:  Is  that  really  a  legal 
issue?  And  I  just  want  to  let  you  know  now  that  I'm  talking  about 
these  factual  issues  because  I  think  they're  ripe.for  legaUction.  A  lot 
of  these  issues  becomfe  legal  when  people  in  the  Asian/Pacific 
American  communities  (Challenge  them-challcnge  practices  or  file 
•suits. 

Because  of  the  time  limitation  I'd  like  to  just  focus  on^hree  or  four 
major  topics.  The  first  has  to  do  with  employment.  Employment  has 
been  talked  about" tjuite  a  lot  this  morning  already.  When  you  talk 
about  white  men,  men  of  color,  white  women,  or  women  of  colqr,  it's 
the  women  of  color  who  are  at  the  bpttom  in  terms,  of  types  of  jobs 
and  pay,  This^includes  Asian  and  Pacific  Aittcrican  Women. 
■  "^^iti'^ofeo^ypc  about  what  Asian/Pacific  Am<jrican  women 
cjin  dajpwJfe's  fciteceotype,  for  instance,  thaf  all  o/us  have  succeeded 
inil^t's  not  Vue.  There  is  a  stereotype  that  all- Asian/Pacific 
^encan  women  are  passive  and  so  if  you  (|on't  promote  them  or  if 
^ou  don't  give  them  a  pay  raise  they  won't  do  anything  ahput  it. 
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A  Drofessor  .t  the  Univcwity  of  Wwhington  once  told  me  that  the 
t".^rgoe.  to  once  promoted  .U  of  their  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^V 
woinetf.  one  bUck  woman  .nd  one  Asian  Amencfiw woman.  The  black 
wom^  went  in  and  complained  and  shortly  thereafter  got  her  raise 
S^v'^l  wLks  later  the  Asian  women  had  not  yet  gone  in  to  complain. 
She  went  to  talk  to  this  professor, 

'1hT;:ofes«>r  told  her.  "You  should  complain."  She  -"Mn 
management  was  very,  very  •  surprised.  They  said.    Wel^we  can 
unde^tand  this  behavior  from  the  black  woman,  but  not  from  you 
They  resisted  very  much  in  giving  her  the  raise. 

The  types  of  jobs  to  which  Asian/Pacific  American  women  arc 
,im?<^  hSTe  beTI^-ed  by  prior  speakers.  One  clear^  «  cleri- 
work.  We  find  that  many  finn..  many  agenc.«  can  PO»nt  to  the^  . 
amrmative  «:tion  statistics  and  say  that  they  have  f 
Americans  in  our  Hrm.-That.  perhaps,  is  true,  but  you  "'"»;J'«<>^ 
where  they  are  located.  Vertically,  they're  down  at  the  bottom.  You 
look  at  the  type  of  jobs  they  have,  and  it's  clerical. 
TTie Training  that  is  available  to  help  Asian/Pacific  American 
.  women  gerTJ^^  of  that  type  of  work  isn't  generally  av|ulable.  M«iy 
responsive  to  the  needs  that  ^'^-^^'-fy^;^:^^ 
SZcn  have  for  more  training  and  more  diverse  training.  This  affects 
«^ially  two  groups  of  women:  one  is  the  recent  immigrant  women 
Md  the  other  is  older  Asian/Pacific  American  women. 

i«Ith  a^d  social  service  agencies  throughout  the  country  do  «o^ 
have  tndtting  progrwM  ""PRP^  1''''''^  programs  that  are 
available  bilingually  and  biculturally.  .  .h.t 

I  would  like  to  focus  perhaps  on  one  speciHc  ««P  ?y'"<^"» 
h«i  been  raised  before.  It  is  the  garmen,  industry.  I^^  worked  wiA 
orient  workers  in  Seattle  for  a  couple  of  years  now.  Its  very 
?rAting  working  with  th^  women.  I  have.  P-*  -UH^^^^^ 
this  group  because  my  moftier  is  a  garment  wprker.  She  has  been 
Jlg'TJ  for  about  20  years.  The  womenj^^ 
problcml  whiiph  have  not  yet  been  Adreyed  by  N'^io^fV  Vj^' 
RSation.  Boiird  or  by  the  Dep«tment  of  Ubor.  but  which  riiou^d  b^ 
One  of  th*  problems  has  to  do  with  union  representation.  Unions 
were  pi^rmitted  to  represent  a  particular  factory  or  an  ;nd««;;y 
Uicy  promise  that  they  arc  g^ing  to  represent  the  intereste  of  aHthc 
^workS.  in  that  group  It's  hard  to  imagine  how  they  c«i  represent 
l^^nc  AineriLi  women  when  moat  of  th«« jvomen  who 
WoA  rSilit  industry  c«mot  spedc  English  and  their  bwrgaining 
.  V^^  are  «6tTvaU.ble  in  «iy  other  l.«r»*«e  but  Enghrf^ 
•  ^Z^ftmy  time,  the  fkctories  or  unions  will  not  give  copies  of  he 
Sning  agreement  to  the  Asian/Pacific  American  members  of  the 
unibn.  .  • 
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Meetings  are  not  permitted  to  be  translated  into  languages  other 
than  in  English.  Any  information  about  benefits,  insurance,  medical 
programs,  or  any  linutatioiis  on  those  ty|>es  of  benefits  are  also  not 
translated.  ' 

When  I  was  working  at  legal  services.  I  had  many  clients  who  lost 
out  on  benefits  because  they  did  not  understand  what  the  limitations 
were— the  time  limitations,  how  many  copies  you  had  to  submit  to  a 
particular  doctor,  etc. 

Another  major  complaint  that  the  garment  workers  have  has  to  do 
with  working  conditions.  They  are  very,  very  poor.  The  conditions 
have  not  changed  that  much  since  the  early  190O9.  when  youjiad 
many  eastern  Europeans  working  in  the  garment  (ketones.  Many  of 
the  women  are  afraid  to'  assert  their  rights  to  better  working 
conditions.  One  of  the  threats  that  employers  hold  above  them  is  the 
fact  that  well.  VYou're  not  an  American  citizen;  you  cause  any  trouble, 
we'll  deport  you."  This  happens  time  and  time  again. 
*   ,  When  we  try  to  work  Avith  the  women,  they  just  express  to  us.  "We 
can't  do  it.  Our  families  need  us  here.  We  cannot  go  back  to  Hong 
Kong;  we  cannot  go  back  to  Taiwan."  In  most  cases  there  is  no  valid 
reason  to  say  that  they  ca(h  be  deported,  especially  for  asserting  their 
rights  to  organize  or  for  asserting  their  rights  under  the  union. 

Another  area  that  affects  Asian/Pacific  American  women,  and 
which  is  ripe  for  legal  action,  has  to  do  with  women  who  art;  battered 
or  women  who  aro^oing  through  dissolutions  or  divorces.  These  are 
problems  that  are  becoming  more  and  more  common  among  all  the 
generations  of  Asian/Pacific  American  women. 

This  shatters  a  stereotype  that  many  people  and  agencies  have  of' 
how  close-knit  Asian/Pacific  American  families  are.  They  don't  know 
how  to  handle  an  Asian/Pacific  American  woman  who  comes  to  them 
j     and  says  that  I'm  being  battered,  I'm  being  hurt,  I'm  being" physically 
abused  by  m>;  husband,  or  I  am  seeking  a  divorce.  , 

Women's  centers  and  shelters  generally  do  not  have  bilingual  people 
who  can  help  these  women,  and  they  are  not  biculturally  sensitive. 
Many  of  these  centers  and  shelters  are  funded  by  Federal  funds  and 
thus  should  provide  services  in  an  undiscriminatory  manner.  Yet,  there 
is  no  commitment  to  bilingual-bicultural  needs,  even  where  there  are 
high  concentrations  of  Asian/Pacific  Americans. 

The  language  serves  as  a  barrier  and  a  lack  of  cultural  sensitivity 
also  serves  as  a  barrier.  This  is  especially  true  for  two  groujw,  the 
wives  of  U.S.  military  and  immigrant  women.  For  these  two  groups, 
there's  a  deep  feeling  of  is9lation,.and  if  they  cannot  seek  bicultural, 
bilingual  help  from  shelters  and  -centers,  there's  no  place  for  them  to 
go- 
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The  iMt  are^  th»t  I'd  like  to  touch  on  hM  to  do  with  courte^nd 
police  relations.  My  role  wid  experience  as  an  attorney  ha- rais^  two 
other  iMuea  that  tte  directly  related  to  the  legal  sVstem.  One  is^that  i> 
nwrny  court,  there's  a  lack  of  bilingual  personnel.  So  when  you  htVe  an 
Asian/Pacinc  perK)n.  man  or  woman,  come  in.  there  is  no  way  for 
them  to  exprett  their  side  of  the  story,  or  they  cannot  understand  what 
is  happening  to  them  in  court. 

:    Many  times  the  courts  do  not  make  an  effort  to  provide  tr^slators 

and  they  should.  «. 

The  stereotype  ascribed  to  Asian/Pacific  women  affecU  the  way 
that  the  police  and  thV  courts  react  to  them.  There  are  many  cas« 
wheYc  Asian/Faclfic  American  women  have  had  unwarrariled  and 
unwanted  advances  nude  to  them  by  police  because  of  the  prostitute 
stereotype  given  to  Asian/Pacific  American  women.  ^ 

Another  stereotype  that  affecto  thoae  kinds  of  advances  has  to  do 
with  the  sterec^type  of  Asian/PaciHc  American  women  being  passive 
and  submiMive.  thus,  even  if  sometl^ing  happens  to  them  they  re  not 
^  going  to  do  anything  about  it-they're  not  going  to  report  it;  they  re 
not  goin^toscrcMn  about  it. 

TOr  passive-submissive  stereotype  also  affects  how  a  court  per- 
ceives how  they  should  behave  in  a  courtroom.  When  they  don  t 
behave  according  to  plan,  the  courts  don't  know  how  to  rwpond.  All 
of  these  factors  lead  to  injustice  in  the  judicial  system,  and  that  bothers 

clSLg.  I'd  like  to  emphasize  again  that  Feaeral  agencies  have  a 
responsibUity  to  be  rcaponsiVe  to  all  people,  and  met  of  them  have  not 
been  reaponsivcrto  the  neeA.  of  Asianya»acific  Americans. 

The  National  Labor  Relations  ^oard  has  not  helped  m  thfe  gannent 
industry.  It  has  not^ielped  in  disputes  involving  the  unions'  bargaining 
agreemenu.  The  Dqurtment,  of  Ubor  and  the  similar  Sfje  ag«actes 
Sve  done  very  litUe  iit,  providing  adequate  biling^jal-bicultural 
tridning  and  support  servlbes  for  Asian/PaAifte  .Americ«i  women 
wQrkew.  The  same  problem  exists  with  regards  to  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  A  ir.j,.h^ 

The  Washington  SUte  Commission  on  Asian  Amencv»  Affairs  naa 
a  hearing  just  thi.  p«t  week^hd.  Titne  and  time  again.  tho«  women 
who  testified  told  m  that  though  they  had  fUed  complwitt  wiUi 
EEOC  ot  with  other  State  and  Federal  agencies  they  would  acUvely 
diacourage^thcti  (to^  Wing  oomplaintt  becauae  they  wouW  not  want 
tQ  subject  them  to  the  Mme  type  of  harassriient  and  ftitdity  that  they 

had  gone  through.  .    „  a 

Tha^  an  indication  of  the  perception  of  Asian/PaciHc  American 
community  about  a  lot  of  Federal  agencies.  AsianyTacific  Amencan 
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women  have  a  lot  of  needs  that  are  not  being  n.et  by  Federal  agencies 
responsible  for  that  area.  We  need  st^me  changeV 
'  ^  P«rs«"a'  preference  leans  towards  amicable  resolutions  to 
prc*lems.  But  unle^  there's  change  forthcoming.  IthM  that  were  all 
goi<ig  to  see  more  and  more  Asian/Pacific  American^  challenging 
practice,  of  Federal  and  State  agencies  through  administrative 
heanngs  and  thrbugh  court  actions. 
Thank  you  very  much.  y 
Commissioner  Freeman.  Think  you.  ^ 
The  next  topic  is  military  wivj,  emerging  roles  of  Asian  immigrant 
women,  which  will  be  addressed  by  Bok-Lim  Kim.  Ms.  Kim  has  been 

f  nr  T"".      .'^i"^'^'""'''''"     ^^"^  ^-"P"'  «t  the  Univen»ity 

of  Illindls  since  1975.  Ms.  Kim? 

Pr«Mnt«tlon  of  Bok-Um  C.  Kim.  Awoctat.  Prof««wr, 

School  Of  ik>cM  Work,  University  of  Illinois.  Urfoana  s 

MS.    Kim.  Again,  just  minor  corrections;  since  1970.  I've  been  on 
leave  doing  research. 

Before  I  start  on  my  topic,  I  >Vant  lo  make  one  comrawt  and  « 
request  to  the  Commission.  Looking  at  the  audience  attending  this 
consultation  I  cannot  help  but  make  a  comparison  to  the  bartered 
women  s  consultation  and  the  tremendous  audience  we  had  Compar- 
ing that  to  this.  I  think  it'ia  very  good  indication  of  negligence  I'm 
not  sure  whether  it's  even  a  benign  negligence,  but  lack  of  interest'  and 
awareness  on  the  part  of  a  minority  of  Americans  t6  the  needs  and  the 
problems  that  confront  Asian  and  Pacific  Americans 

For  that  reason.  I  think  it's  incumbent  upon  the  Commission  itself- 
you  have  a  great  responsibility  to  disseminate  all  the  information  that 
are  cominc  thijbugh  this  consultation  to  the  wider  America,  so  that 
tney  can  l^ar  us;  so  I  want  to  make  that  comment.  j 

Today  there  are-roughly  estimated~numb.rs  of  Asian  v/Bmen 
who  marncd  and  have  immigrated,  moved  ti  this-who  married 

rou^KS^''^  ''''  country-numben. 

rough^OO.000.  These  ^omen  are  scattered  all  over  the  Nation, 
^ely  invisible,  both  from  our  majority  society  and  from  Asian  and 
/^acinc  American  communities  because  of  their  social  isblation 
ti,  n  .'r''«"^'°"  «^         of  American  soldier,  began  in  1947  when 
the  United  States  Congress  belatedly  granted  immigration  to  Japaiw^s 
wives  of  U.S.  servicemen  sUtioned  in  Japan.  Again,  referring  to  Riu's  ' 
comment,  similar  provision  was  enacted  by  Congress  in  1945  but 
Asians  were  excluded  and  special  amendment  had  to  be  made  so'  that  > 
thein  marnage  and  immigration  to  this  country  was  possible 

This  initial  wave  of  Japanese  wives  were  followed  by  Korean  and 
later  by  Vietnamese  and  Thai  women.  Intermarriage  and  immigration 
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of  Filipino  wive,  of  both  U  S.  N.vy  and  civilian  penwnnel  have 
always  been  sizeable  because  of  a  prolonged  US  Filipino  relationship 
Attitudes  toward  these  unions  range  from  caution  to  outnght 
'  hoatility  among  the  relatives  and  home  communities  of  both  Asian 
w^men  and  their  American  husb«>ds.  The  attitude  of  U.S.  military 
establishmenu  towards  these  marriages  can  be  best  characterized 
uncharitably  as  negative.  . 

It's  basically  very  abominable  but  I  won't  say  that  These  attitudes 
and  behaviors  of  the  respective  parties  do  not  usually  ^improve,  over 
time  And  such  negative  reactions  often  contribute  «^  exacerbate 
marital  problems  and.  consequently,  we  do  see  spouse  aj»use.  desertion, 
separation,  and  divorce.  u^u^  i 

For  a  more  detailed  discussion  of  the  studies  and  programs,  a  limited 
number  of  programs  dealing  with  these  issues,  and  as  part  of  my 
testimony,  I'm  appending  three  articles  which  I  have  authored  on  (his 

*"  WUhout  going  into  many  complex  and  interac^g  factors  adversely 
affecting  the  marital  harmony  and  adjustment  of  these  women  and 
their  hisbands.  I'll  list  the  problems  that  require  our  attention.  Uter  I 
will  aljurt  programs  or  measures  that  we  oan  talfe  to  ameliorate  these 

^^'FilTw  mentioned  earlier  by  other  members,  the  communication  is 
a  real  issue.  Communication  among  theap  marriages  is  greatly 
handicapped  by  the  Asian  wives'  lack  of  pronci<;ncy  in  English  and 
their  own  unfamiliarity  with  lifeityles  and  values  in  American  society 
Howcxcr.  this  problem  is  not  only  one-sided.  The  situation  is  two-fold 
in  thatSttr  Musbands'  own  failure  to  learn  the  language  and  cultures 
of  their^Sfcialso  contribute.  After  all.  marriage  is  a  joint  venture, 
and  the  onusTUilrning  American  values  or  English  language  should 
not  fall  only  oiShepvt  of  the  Asian  woman  alone.  /N^ 
Number  twJ  problem  is  the  psycho«)cial  isolation  and  alienaUon. 
IwUtion  of  these  AMi«  wives     the  reault-a gjdn  if.  a  ^^^^^^^^ 
K     factor-a  result  of  Mcial  iwlation  and  Iwguage  barrier^  which  is  pften 
^  exacerbated  by  insensitive  or  in«:tion  on  the  pkrt  of  their  husbands  and 
jj..iho«5  around.them  ,who  have  failed  to  support  and  guide  these  women 
*     vlnfdealihg  with  their  new  environment.  ,    su  , 

Ari«»  wife  ha.  left  her  family,  friends,  their  own  fkmilUr 
liUttsdinB^  everything  which  is  dear  an^  fSamiliar  to  theni  When  she 
S^ted  to  the  United  SUtea.  She  wa.  par^  of  a  family  ^ 
^Zunity  system  in  which  die  had  sUtu.  and  rok  whicl,  provided 
her  with  some-her  sense  of  well-being  »«»f;«»t W 

In  the  new  and  unfamiliar  surroundings,  h«idicapP«id  by  her  limited 
English,  and  without  anyone  to  g^^de  her,  she's  helpless,  she  neet^  a 
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supportivf  and  curing  pinion  teflch.  guide,  and  assist  her  in 
Acculturation 

Unfortunately,  among  the  women  and  faniilics^who  hnvc  come  to 
niy  attention  for  service,  the  husband  or  people  immediately  around 
them  have  failed  in  this  precise  task.  Often  the  husband  is  not  aware 
that  such  assistance  and  support  are  ne^ed  He  expects  a  speedy  and  a 
miraculous  .transformation  of  his  wife  to  be  a  competent  wife  and 
homemaker  in  her  newly  adopted  country.  / 

He  becomes  imj^atient  and  frustrated  with^  slow  pace  in  learning 
he  often  becomes  Verbally  and  physic^lf^ibusive  towards  his  wife' 
and  I  can  provide  ydju  with  some  of  the  statistics  that  are  available 
through  the  military  installations  scattered  around.  They  are  not  very 
good  statistics  but  nevertheless  they  are  some. 

The  couple's  failure  to  anrtcipate  these  adjustment  tasks  and  the 
temporary  role  strains  generated  by  a  wife's  dependency  is  often  the 
*  key  factor  in  marital  disruption,  spouse  abuse,  and  desertion.  Psycho- 
social isolation  and  alienation,  which  is  the  consequences  ofthe  above 
mentioned  failures,  acts  as  a  further  hindrance  to  a  host  of  other 
psychosocial  intimidation  hindrance  toward  the  couple  and  the 
children. 

I  need  not  repeat  the  noxious  effect  of  alienation  on  the  psychologi- 
cal well-being  and  the,  social  ftmdtions  of  individuals  in  a  society.  The 
only  dift^erence  in  the  case  of  Asian  wives  is  that  their  isolatioii  and 
suflenng  are  hidden  and  unknown  in  a  majority  society  T^us, 
remediation  is  not  possible.  ^ 

We  must  have  the  Asian  wives  become  full  participating  members  of 
our  society  as  wives,  mothers,  and  useftil  citizens. 

The  third  issue  that  probably  will  have  more  relevance  t^^u 
immediate  relevancy,  is  the-their  unfamiliarity  with  the  legal  JrlSr 
pinnmg  of  American -society  and,  by  the  way,  the  problems  that  Asii 
wives  face  m  this  respect  are  yery  similar  to  Asiaii  immigrants  as  well 

As  the  common  sayipg  goei»  culture  and  value  system  between  the 
East  and  West  are  often  diametricallv^opposcd.  NoWherc  is  such  a 
d^erence  more  apparent  than  ^in /he  sphere  of  managemem  of 
cd»flicts  and  disputes  in  personal,  serial,  and  commercial  transactions 
m  the  two  societies.  \ 

\ Contracts  and  agreements  are  sealed  )n  legal  written  documents  in 
the  West,  while  similar  agreements  are^consummated  verbally  in  the 
East.^and  I  recall  in  Time  magazine  thatjhis  fact  was  noted  about  our 
new  relationshilp  with  mainland  China.  ^ 

-Harmony  and  compromise  b^ed  upon  the  moral  an(i  ethical  code 
enunciated  by^the  teachings  of  Confticius  are  the  ideals  to  which  many 
Asian  societies  still  aspire.  Re8ortli«  to  court  for  settlement  of 
conflicti^is  still  frowned  ubon  and  despked  in  Asian  societies.  This 
/  ^'  \  '  ^ 
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explains  the  different  mindsets  and  the  difficulties  that  Asian  wives 
hsve  who  must  deal  now  with  a  different  and  highly  complex  legal 
system  which  regulates  and  often  governs  daily  life  in  America.  • 

Even  the  most  intimate  marital  and  parent-child  relationships  in  this 
regard.  I  will  take  the  case  of  a— being  accused  of  child  abuse.  My 
mother  thought  it  was  within  her  ftill  responsibility  and  right  to 
discipline  her  child  and  yet  she  was  reported,  and  ^er  consternation 
and  her  bewilderment  was  just  unthinkable,  so  this  is  one  of  the 

examples.  ,     .       .  ' 

Ignorance  and  unfamiliarity  with  the  American  legal  system 
severely  handicaps  the  Asian  wife  and  pla«;es  her  at  a  great  Jlisadvan- 
tagc\in  this  country.  Asian  wives  whose  husbands,  are  still*  with  the 
Armed  Forces  are  unfamiliar  with  the  rules  and  regulations  that  affect 
their  lives,  and.  as  a  rule,  do  not  know  the  benefits  and  pnvileg^ 
accorded  to  them  as  dependents  of  military  personnel.  ^  i 

The  consMuenccs  of  ignorahpe  result  in  divorce  without  her 
knov/ledge.  Ibu  of  righto  as  a  legal  spouse,  loss  of  child  custody  and 
financial  support,  in  some  cases,  commitment  to  the  mental  hospital 
without  >knowledge  or  conseht.  Threat  or  actual  deportation,  loss  of 
permanent  residency,  and  also  in  m^ority  of  cases,  a  lost  of 
opportunity  to  become  a  natufujizcd  American  citizen. 

1  can  enumerate  most  of  theseSire  and  often  tragic  consequences  of 
not  knowing  or  not  having  a  bilingual  advocate  who  can  pibtcct  these 

I  will  now  list  some  of  the  remedies  thatl  see  that  need  to  be 
developed.  First  of  all.  I  have  said  200,000  whicK  is  »  estiina>c  We 
have  absolutely  no  daU  on  number  or  Ih^  location/  of  these  women. 
-  And  then  daU  can  be  obtained  but  it  cannot  be,  and  inltead  of  just  ' 
goim  through  the  why's  of  these  provisions  I'll  just  simply  list  them  as 
they  should  be  offered  in  Englirfi  classes  on  nmny  levels,  for  these 
women,  geared  to  tlie  needs  as  wives,  mothers,  an|l, consumers  of 

services.  ui 
1         Number  two.  bilingual  resource  books  Aould  be  m»de  available 
whicfi  list  their  rights  and  responsibilities  aod  many  of  the  informatiott 
rcgaitling  the  community  where  they  live.  ^ 

Also  I  would  like  to  see  a  bilingual  hotUne  available  which  cpnnicts 
them  t<>  the  mi^rity  oommunity  and  to  get  scrvtoes;  and«lso  bUingual  ^ 
aid  should  be  avaiUible  when  they  get  ipto  legal  pifoblcms. 

And  then,  above  ill,  coordination  of  services  and  nStworking  among^ 
4he  service  agencies  andj  the  consumers.  I  can  elaborate  much  more  on 
this,  but  I  just  fm  lUt  and  more  details  wUl  be  forthcoming  in  my  text. 
IctoMiwMoJwFiiAMAN.Thankyou^  / 
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Dr.    Tin  Myaing  Thcin  will  discusw  hcahh  issues.  She  is  a  senior 
researcher  with  (he  University  Research  Corjxirrtlion  in  San  Oxego, 
and  has  recently  formctl  an  indej)enden1  research  company. 
Dr.    Thein?  ' 


Pr«»«ntation  of  Dr.  Tin  Myaing  Thain,  President,  Communl- 
caaia,  Inc.,  San  DIago,  California 

Dr.  Thlin.  Thank  you.  Coninussioners,  ladies  and  gentlemen.  I  m 
honored  to  be  here  today,  and  I  applaud  your  Commission's  attention 
to  the  Asian/Pacific  communities  that  have  been  virtually  ignored  by 
Federal  agencies.  I  hope  that  this  is  just  the  beginning  of  a  trend  aimed 
at  meeting  our  needs  and  acknowledging  ourf>roblems. 

I  would  also  like  to  make  a  comment  l^cfore  getting  into  my  topic  of 
Asian/Pacific  women's  health  issues.  I  sefve  on  the  National  Advisory 
^  Commitlee  for  Women.  SinCc  Asian  women's  issues  cover  a  wide 
range  of  areas  such  as  health,  education,  employment,  human  rights, 
and  political  ri|0its,  the  Committee  recommended  to  the  President  that 
he  appoint  another  Asian/Pacific  woii\en  member  so  that  my  work 
'     would  not  be  so  heavily  burdened. 

The  President  has  accepted  the  recommendation.  4  would  like  to 
suggest  to  the  Commission  that  such  a  similiar  recommendation  could 
come  from  you  to  the' President,  eyen  though  I  know  that  it  is  he  and 
the  Senate  that  appoints  you. 

My  topic  on  Asian/Pacific  health- issues  deals  spccifuially  with  the 
health  problems  of  Asian/Pacific  women,  the  problems  /f  health 
service  d«;Jivery,  and  the  representation  of  Asian/Pacific  women  in  the 
health  industry. 

My  presentation  is  based  on  data  from  published  studies  that  have 
included  Asian/Pacific  women  as  a  subsample  of  the  stu^y  population, 
unpublished  documents,  and  reports. 

Needless  to  say,  there's  no  nationwide  study  that  has  conducted  a 
meaningftil  survey  regarding  the  health  problems  of  Asian/Pacific 
American  wom<tn.  In  trying  to  prepare  for  this  preseAtafion,  I  became 
♦  palnftilly  aware  of  how  inadequate  our  knowledge  is  of  Asian>Pacific 
women's  health  issues.  Very  few  systematic  empirical  studies  have 
^been  conducted  of  this  population.  In  some  studies  the  health  problems 
of  Asian*Americans  are  mentioned  only  as  an  afterthought.  This  just 
supports  the  benign  neglect  theory  which  others  have  stated  already. 

The  Vipt  health  problem  I  encountered  in  my  research  was  the  rising 
incidence  of  breast  cancer  among  Japanese  AmAican  women.  Quisen- 
.bcrry  and  associates  rep^^rt  that  the  incidenc^f  breast  cander  among 
iapanese  American  women  residing  in  Hawaii  as  doubled  between 
.  .4947-54  and  1960-62. 
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DMCd  on  this  information,  they  analyzed  data  from  the  tumor 
registry  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area,  and  found  that  there  was  a 
strong  Op.ward  ahiH  in  the  incijience  of  br<^8t  cancer  for  Japanese 
American  women  in  the  Bay  arei  .  ^  .  . 

Another  researcher.  Buell,  examined  the  rates  ah<coi»cludcd  that 
the  Incidence  of  breast  cancer  in  Japanese  American  woihcn  probably 
rose  throughout  the  United  States.  And  he  concludes  that  the  reason 
for  this  is  environm<;ntal  and  has  tremendous  health  education, 

implications.  ' 

The  second  health  proble^n  I  found  reported  in  the  literature  was 
he  high  rate  of  cardtovascular-renal  disease  among  Filipino  women. 
Bennet.  Tokuyuma,  and  McBride  compared  this  group  of  Filipino  men 
and>lapancse  males  and  females.  The  Filipinos  showed  the  highest  rate 
of  c  Jdiovascular-renal  disease.  They  offered  no  explanation  for  thi|. 

Another  problem  is  domestic  violence  and  rape,  which  has  already 
been  discussed  by  Bok  Lim  and  other  speakers  here  A  purvey 
conducted  for  the  Asian  Women's  Center  of  Lo*  Angeles  showed  that 
the  feaifof  rape  and  violence  was  a  paramount  concern  ^the  sample 
of  womln  aged  18  to  25,  maff  of  whom  were  Mpwiese. 

The  ciaicT  believes  that*he  incidence  of  rape  and  violence  is  higher 
than  anySie  believes  because  Asian  women  will  not  report  such 
incidents  out  of  shame. 

Another  problem  is  occupational  hazards.  I  think  we  ve  already 
talked  about  our  participation  in  the  garment  industry.  In  1970.  58 
percent  of  the 'Asian  American  wdmen  who  worked  were  in  clerical 
positions  or  in  the  garment  industry.  TheiloJlg  hours,  minimum  pay. 

2 working  conditions,  such  as  heat  fif  m  the  machines  and  poor 
ilation.  have  already  been  document<^.  But  there  are  no  data  to 
/  the  incidence  of  illnesses  due  to  the  textile  dhemicals  or  to 
accidents  due  to  fatigue.  Many  people  feel  this  is  be«iuse  workers  will 
♦  not  report  anything  since  they  fear  they  will  lose  their  jobs.  But  the 
occupaUonal  diseases  related  to  this  industry  are  well  known,  and 
since  such  a  high  proportion  of  our  women  wOrk  in  this  occupation, 
we  assumftiiat  this  is  one  of  our  health  problems,  too. 

The  rest  of  the  health  problems  that  I  uncovered  in  my  res«irch  He 
in  the  area  of  piychopathologics,  most  frequently  characterized  as 
depression  due  to  alienation,  isolation,  a»d  guilt. 
The  first  subgroup  thaT  I  looked  at  was  elderly  Asian/Pacific 
'  American  woinerTwho  are  mostly  Japanese.  Along  with  other  healths 
im».  financial  problems  associated  with  age;  isolation  also  contributed 
to  mental  health  problems.  M».  Midori  Inouye  of  Los  Angeles  states 
that  loss  of  family,  loss  of  friends,  loss  of  income,  with  few  knowing  or 

using  medicaid  ot  medicare,  loss  of  mental  stimuUitioiK  ^oss  of  self- 
value,  lack  of  opportunity  to  ytork,  less  companionsTiip,  all  lead  to^ 
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depression.  Many  cannot  speak  the  English  language,  at  least  not 
enough  to  communicate.  Therefore,  they  do  not  go  to  institutionalized 
hospitals.  Instead  they  live  alone,  They  cannot  even  communicate 
with  their  own  grandchildren,  since  the  younger  generation  raised  in 
America  now  spe«k  English  and  no  longer  speak  Japanese. 
^  A  study  conduct^NivWetver  aJso  shows  that  the  rate  of  depression 
IS  very  high  among  Fifininos  due  to  stress  in  interracial  marriages. 

We've  already  talked  ibout  interracial  marriage  Bok  Lim  has 
aJrcady  outlined  thc^prohfems  that  Asian  wives  of  U.S.  servicemen 
have.  1  can  only  sdd  tHkt  in  Seattle  80  percent  of  our  women  are 
nurncd  to  men  ouUide  of  our  own  etfmic  group.  So  the  problem 
afreets  a  large  proportion  of  our  population. 

^  A  1970  study  in  Los  Angeles  showed  that  the  minority  of  Asian 
youth  dying  from  drug  oWerdose  were  women,  and  it  has  been 
hypothesized  that  thiifisWs^^duc  to  alienation  and  isolation. 

I  participated  in  an  evaluation  of  Department  of  Labor,  CETA  Title 
III  projects  for  persons  of  limited-English-speaking  ability  which 
showed  that  psychological  counseling  is  very  much  needed  for  these 
people,  nuny  of  whom  «re  immigrants  or  reftigecs.  The  counselors  in 
these  projects  reported  that  there's  a  tremendous  amount  of  depression 
due  to  guilt.  They  feel  guilty  for  leaving  their  homeland;  guilty  for 
being  in  the  United  Sutes  while  friends  and  families  are  under 
communist  rule;  guilty  for  being  perceived  as  traitors  to  their  cultural 
values  and  ethics;  depression  due  to  isolation  and  lack  of  the  strong 
social  network  which  exilited  before;  depress^pn  due  to  a  diminished 
self-concept  arising  from  their  inability  to  obtain  employment  com- 
mensurate with  their  professional  sUtus.  This  is  particularly  important 
because  Asian/Pacific  American  women  have  a  high  level  of  educa- 
tional attainment,  even  higher  than  the  national  average  in  the  United 
Stat«.  Yet  58  percent  of  us  Work  in  the  garment  industry  and  clerical 
positions. 

The  results  of  discrimination,  sex  role,  and  race  stereotyping  have 
really  taken  a  toll  on  Asian/Pacific  American  women.  In  terms  of 
services  delivery,  Asian/Pacific  women's  use  of  public  health  services 
and  facilities  has  really  not  been  studied.  But  communities  report  that 
the  utilization  rates  are  very  low,  and  Canta  Pian  stated  that  Asian 
women  use  health  services  only  in  emergencies  and  not  as  preventive 
measures. 

When  an  Asian  women  uses  -health  services,  such  as  during  births 
service  providera  have  found  that  few  have  had  any  prenatal  care' 
which  is  necessary  for  good  health  and  a  safe  delivery. 

Christine  Hsu  of  Lq>  Angeles  hypothesizes  that  this  may  be  due  to  a 
culture  which  enqourages  prevention  and  good  health  only  among 
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pregnant  niothcre.  that  is.  taking  care  of  yournclf  when  you're 
pregnant  for  the  good  of  the  baby. 

She  translates  this  to  mean  that  Asian  women's  roles  are  subordinate 
to  men's.  That  is,  women  play  secondary  roles. 

Maya  Iwataki  suggests  that  there  are  other  cultural  factors  that  act 
as  bilrriers  to  health  care.  One  is  modesly.  Another  is  dealing  with 
white,  male  physicians  who  are  pcrceivfcd  as  members  of  the  higher 
economic  class.  Institutional  racism  is  another  factor.  There  arc 
materials  and  forms  that  not  been  translated,  personnel  that  do  not 
understand  the  culture  or  cannot  communicate.  These  have  also  been 

suggested  as  barriers.  y 

Another  factor  is  the  culture  of  povcfty.  Since  a  large  proportion  of 
.  Asians  grew  up  in  the  culture  of  poverty,  many  prac^tm-of  this 
culture  still  prevail,  for  example,  they  willW  sec  a  doctOr-unlcss  a 
crisis  emerges,  because  they  can't  afford  it.  This  attitude  still  exists 
today. 

FiRally,  i:d  like  to  talk  a  little  bit  about  the  health  industry  and  our 
representation  in  the  health  industry.  Asian/Pacific  women  are  denied 
equal  pay,  equd  status,  and  equal  reprcscnUtion  in  dccisionmakmg 
positions.  In  1970  National  Review  showed  that  women  of  all  races 
constituted  only  1  percent  of  the  dentists,  6  percent  of  the  physicians, 
12  percent  of  the  pharmacists,  but  97  percent  of  the  registered  nurses. 
Few  Asian/Pacific  womeiy  are  represented  in  these  occupations. 

except  perhaps  as  nurses. 

What  is  obviously  needed  is  an  accurate  assessment  of  the  health 
needs  and  problems  of  Asian/Pacific  women.  We  need  adequate 
health  ylucation  services  and  projects,  bilingual-bicultural  staff  in 
public  health  facilities,  outreach  programs,  and  the  promotion  of  the 
attitude  that  health  is  a  human  right. 
^  I  say  this  because  I  recently  attended  the  only  known  Asian/Pacific 

women's  health  day  in  Los  Angeles.  I  waj^very  excited  by  such  an 
event,  but  when  I  attended  it  I  found  that  workshops  had  been  funded 
to  educate  Asian/Pacific  women  about  the  fetal  alcohol  syndrome.  No 
needs  assessment  had  been  conducted  to  see  if  alcoholism  was  high 
amongst  us.  It  isn't.  The  topic  chosen  demonstrated  how  out  of  touch 
the  IRederal  Oovemment  is  with  Asian  American  women's  health 
needs.  It  also  demonstrated  that  the  priority  in  preventive  health  care 
was  not  women's  health,  but  fetal  health. 
Thank  you. 

Commissioner  Freeman.  Thank  you. 
Vice  Chairman  Horn? 
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DitcuMlon 

Vk  k  Chairman  Horn^  Ms.  Wong.  1  was  interestctl  in  stMiie  of  your 
comnicnte  about  the  need  -for  bilingual  services,  especially  in  sp<ni!te 
abuse  ceifters.  And  I  thought  I  nught  get  at  one  of  the  proBlems  by 
asking  you  several  questions. 

Do  you  know  ofThand  how  many  Asian  American/Pacific  Island 
language  groups  there  arc  in  the  Seattle  area? 

Ms.  Wong.  I  think  in  the  Seattle  area  there  are  somewhere 
between  17  and  25.  it's  hard  to  tell  because  there  are  several  dialects. 

Vice  Chairman  Horn.  I  think  what  this  leads  us  to  is  how  can  we 
best  think  of  organizing  access  to  some  of  the  services  that  have  been 
mentioned  by  you  and  other  panelists?  For  example,  in  a  spouse  or 
child  abuse  center,  I'd  like  to  get  clarified  for  the  record,  your  thinking 
as  to  whether  you're  talking  about  a  list  of  available  ipftrpreters, 
consultants,  etc.,  which  could  be  called  upon  when  an  individual  who 
represented  one  of  those  17  to  25  language  groups  came  to  the  center, 
or  gre  you  talking  about  the  availability  of  full-time  «^lafr  »»^epresent 
each  of  the  1 7  to  25  language  groups? 

Ms.    Wong.  I  think  that  there  needs  to  be  an  assessment  of  \Hhat' 
^  arc  the  latiguage  groups  that  need  the  help  the  most,  in  what  particular 
areas.  I  think  that  one  of  the  groups  that  comes  to  mind  most  is  Korean 
women.  If  there  needs  to  be  a  priority  set,  then  maybe  it  should  be 
with  Korean  women. 
And  you  asked  me  about — 

Vice  Chairman  Horn.  Would  you  set  that  based  on  size  of 
population  group  or  incident  of  particular  type  of  problem? 

Ms.  Wong.  The  incidence  of  the  problem,  but  I  think  that  that 
needs  to  be  assessed,  you  know.  This  is  just  my  own  reaction.  I'm  not  a 
researcher  and  I  don't  know;  B<jk-Lim  might  have  more  information 
on  that. 

When  you're  Ulking  about  the  different  approaches  to  use,  I  think 
that  you  have  to  use  both.  I  don't  think  that  agencies  and  organizations 
have  the  funding  Vight  now  to  commit  adequate  resources  to  fund  full- 
time  positions  to  meet  those  language  needs. 

Arid,  in  the  meantime,  perhaps  what  they  can  us<!  is  to  develop  a 
working  relationship  Avith  groups  in  the  community  th«f  do  have 
bilingual  resources,  but  I  think  that  what  I  would  ultimateljlike  to  sec 
is  an  internal  commitment  by  organizations  by  agencies  and  by  funding 
groups  to  get  full-time  people  on  board. 

Vice  Chaii^man  Horn.  Well,  I  think  the  practicality  of  administer- 
ing any  center,  such  as  the  ones  we're  talking  about,  would  be  that  if 
there  is  a  large  population  of* one  language  group  in  a  community,  and 
that  population  did  have  the  incidence  of  needs,  certainly  one  would 
expect  perhaps  a  full^me  eniployee, 
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But  I  believe  that  it  is  completely  unrealistic  to  think  you  would 
have  run  time  employecJi  who  cover  the  spectrum  of  languagcjgrtnips 
when  most  such  agencies  have  a  very  dimcuU  time  even  kef^ing  the 
doors  open  with  any  employees  in  any  city  in  the  United  States.  I  just 
feci  that  before  expectations  are  falsely  raised,  we  ought  to  get 
clarification  as  to  a  process  that  can  meet  these  needs  through,  as  you 
suggest,  relationship  with  existing  community  groups  and  knowledge 
of  the  availability  of  such  individuals  to  be  helpful  when  Iheii"  skills  are 
needed  iil^such  a  cent<v  * 

Ms.  WONO.  I'd  like  to  respond  to  that  and  then  Bok-Lim  has  also 
indicated  that  she  wants  to  respond. 

There  is  a  group,  for  instance,  in  Seattle,  that  has  the  facility  to  do  a 
lot  of  t|io8c  kinds  of  things,  to  provide  language,  people  who  speak 
differMt  languages,  and  they  cal'  *o  differeiit  centers  a^d 


But  as.  youN^entioned,  you  know,  they  have  trouble  with  funding 
also.  But  1  thinkNJiat  there  need?  to  be  a  coniniitmcnt  by  the  funding 
sources  to  bu^in\hosetyp<*  of  needs.  ' 

BokLim?       J  -^-^ 
Ms. ,  Kim,  May  1  make  a  comment?  If  not,  1  don't— 
Commissioner  Freeman.  We've  jyt  about  run  out  of  time^^ 
Ms.    Kim.  I'll  respond  in  principll^  I  think  this  argumertClhis  type 
of  argument  has  been  used  to  not  find  anybody  at  all  or  not  have 
anybody  on  the  staff,  and  as  service  providers  I  would  like  to  make 
one  comment.  While  we  cannot  provide  a  person  for  every  language 
group,  having  an  Asian  face  in  any  sUff  member  of  any  agency 
facilitates  and  opens  the  door,  so  that  this  Asian  person  certainly  will 
be  sensitive  to  how  to  use  different  local  resource^  so  that  I  think 
without  a  sUff,  I  don't  think  very  much  of  a  service  could  b«  done,  so  1 
think  it's  critical. 

We  arc  not  aaking  for  28  language  staff  persons  to  be  on  the  sUff. 
What  we  arc  really  talking  about,  a. person  ^\|f ho  has  some  ability  and 
empathy  for  the  Asian/Pacific  populations  and  once  you  have  that 
type  of  pcrsoin  on  staff,  many  doors  open,  and  numy  community, 
unknown  ethnic  community  resources  become  available,  but  that  is 
very  critical  to  have  one  staff  or  two  persons  \)n  the  organizations. 
And  I-cann<it  you  know— I  have  a  very  stroifg  vision  abotit  thi*^ 
ViCB  Chairman  Horn.  Well,  I  don't  think  anyone  would  disagree^ 
with  that,  provided  you  have  at  least  foul-  staff  members  in  one  of  these 
agencies,  because  if  you  are  in  an  urban  area,  there's  obviously  going 
to  be  Indian  American  women,  Mexican  American  women,  black 
American  women,  and  Asian  American  women,  who  would  alV  like  to 
h*ve  an  opportunity  to  see  a  sympathetic  face  who  understands  their 
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pMlicular  cultural  needs,  but  I  don't  think  this  could  be  dismissed  as 
something  that  is  put  up  to  block  access.  It  isn't. 

What  we're  searching  for  are  what  are  realistic  ways  to  meet  the 
type  of  incidents  and  needs  you're  talking  about,  assuming  that  staflf 
resources  are  not  unlimited,  ahd  I  think  that's  a  very  practical  question 
that  any  commqnity  and  any  Federal  finding  agency  or  State  or  local 
agency  must  face,  based  on  the  spread  of  problems  we  have  in  this 
couijtry. 

Commissioner  Freeman.  Thank  you  very  much. 

The  issues  that  have  been  brought  out  here  will  certainly  be 
reconsidered  as  we  go  through  the  rest  of  the  day  and  tomorrow.  And 
I  m  hopeAil  and  I'm  sure  you  are,  that  by  the  end  of  this  consultamft 
we  will  have  some  better  ideas  as  to  implementation. 

Thank  you  very  much'. 
.  And,  Mr.  Chairman? 

Chaii^man  Flemmino.  The  consultation  is  in  recess  until  1:00 
o^clock.  Well  start-we  will  resume  promptly  at  IKX). 
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Papers  Pr^Mnl«d 

Poverty  and  Social  Service  Perspectivee 

4 

by  lren#  Hirano* 

In  the  long  history  of  Asian  and  Pacific  American  women  in  the 
United  States,  they  have  been  in  the  unfair  and  unfortunate  position  of 
bearing  a  miyor  portion  of  the  burden  of  poverty  in  our  commuiiitics. 

Contrfu^y  to  the  popular  image  of  Asian/Pacific  vvomen  as  being  a 
comfortable  middle  class,  substantial  numbers  have  had  to  bear  the 
flght  against  poverty,  racism,  sexism,  and  all  their  accompanying 
problems. 

This  is  not  solely  a  problem^  of  new  immigrant  women,  but  a 
historical  phenomenon  which  has  been  characteristic  of  all 
Asian/Paciric  communities.  From  the  first-generation  pioneer  women 
who  were  forced  to  work  in  this  country  as  prostitutes  and  farm 
laborers,  to  recent  immigrant  workers  forced  4o  seek  jobs  in  garment 
*  factories  and  canneries,  a  large  number  of  Asian/Pacific  women  have 
been  subjected  to  poor  working  conditions  and  a  poverty  status  for 
over  a  hundred  years.  Today,  many  of  these  pioneer  women  arc  penior 
citizens  living  in  poverty  ghettos  of  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco,  and 
other  metropolitan  areas.  Many  elderly  Japanese  women  are  still  living 
in  old  hotels  and  apartments  in  Little  Tokyo  and  Eait  Los  Angeles. 
They  are  living  on  minimum  or  no  social  security  and/or  public 
V     assistance  benefits.  '  * 

'  The  myth  that  poverty  docs  not  toucl)  Asian/Pacific  communities 
and,  in  particular,  Asian/Pacific  women,  unfortunately,  is  a  view  that 
perme^n^  many  social  service  and  public  agencies.  These  mispercep- 
tion^  coupled  with  institutional  racism  'and  se*ism  deny  eligible 
Asian/Pacific  women  of  needed  assistance  and  services. 
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A.  Povrty  Dmt9 

In  an  examination  of  poverty  data  for  Japanese  in  Los  Angeles, 
scveraT  sUtistics  highlifh)  the  problem.  The  Japanese  community  his 
been  identified  as  the  "model  minority'*  and  often  has  been  seen  ohfy 
through  this  one  perspective; 

In  Los  Angeles  County,  the  proportion  of  Japanese  female  heads  of 
household  and  elderly  heads  of  household  is  greater  than  the  general 
population  in  several  low-income  communities.  About  one  out  of 

*  Irene  Hirano  1b  <iKecutWe  director.  T.H.^.  Clinic  for  Women,  Inc.,lL>i  Angelet.  Ctllf.,  and 
commWoner,  CallfomUi  CommlMion  on  the  Stttiu  of  Women 
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every  five  Japanese  families  in  poverty  in  low-income  neighborhoods 
IS  headed  by  either  a  female,  elderly  person,  or  in  jome  cases,  btith 
poo     ^  C'CritrfltC'cJ  in  low-income  areas,  but 

the  femaJe-hcaded  Japanese  family  that  is  poor  isVorc  often  found  in 
other  parts  of  the  city.  The  high  percenUge  of  femVle-hcadcd  families 
^  (27  percent  of  all  Japanese  poor  famili<»  in  Los  Angeles  are  female 
headed)  includesCprmer  war  brides  as  well  as  other  women  left  witt, 
sok^  respo<Kibilif^r  their  families. 

Almost  thnfc  out  of  every  five  Japanese  women  16  years  old  or  over 
are  in  the  wcxrk  force,  three-fourths  of  those  women  are  working  full 
time.  By  contrast,  only  a  quarte/  of  those  women  in  poverty  are  in  the 
work  force.  The  percentage  of  Japanese  families  at  or  below  the 
poverty  level  is  misleading.  Xn  important  variable  contributing  to  the 
statistic  is  the  ability  of  women  in  the  family  to  contribute  additional 
income.  .The  income  made  by  a  Japanese  male  alone  h  often  nof 
enough  to  keep  the  family  out  of  poverty,  and  a  significamly  higher 
percentage  of  Japanese  women  are  in  the  work  force.  ^  '■^ 
/  percent  of  Japanese  women  in  poverty  who  are'^in  the  work 

force  are  ^unemployed.  Less  than  half  of  those  women  who  are 
working  are  working  full  time  (47  percent). 

Thi^ahuation  is  even  worse  for  those  women  who  are  heads  of^ 
families.  While  threc-fouffhs  of  all  Japanese  female  heads  of  families 
who.  in  many  cases,  are  the  sole  earners  in  their  families,  are 
employed,  only  21  percent  of  the  poverty  Japanese  female  family 
heads  are  employed.  This  is  a  lower  rate  of  employment  than  among 
all  Japanese  women  in  Los  Angeles  who  afe  poor.  These  figures  do 
not  include  t^ose  female  family  heads  who  may  be  elderly  and  hence 
not  employed.  They  reflect  only  Women  who  are  family  heads  and 
who  are  25-64  years  old.  Such  a  woman  would  be  in  greater  need  of 
supportive  services  in  order  for  her  to  support  herself  and  her 
dependents. 

Of  those  JapMiesc  women  who  are  married,  64  perc^t  jife  working. 
I  But  the  proportion  of  wives  in  poor  families  who  are  working  is  half  as 

^  much  (30  percent).  The  high  percentage  of  married  women  who^are 

working  and  contributing  to  the  family  income  should  I*  noted..This 
is  a  higher  rate  than  for  the  population  as  a  whole.  L 
^  ^        In  other  ethnic  communities,  particularly  Filipino,  Chinese,  Kf-ean. 
,     Pacific  Islanders,  and  |ndochinese  refugees,  the  increasing  nun^bts  of 

recent  immigrants  adds  significantly  to  the  incidence  of  poverty,    y  ^ 

Recent,  immigration  statistics  indicate  that  women  of  childbeani 
age  are  the  largest  percentage  of  immigrants  in  the  last  10  years.  Tl.. 
J  increase  in  the  incidence  of  poverty  is  due  to  high  rates  of  unemploy- 

ment, an  increase  in  female-headed  households,  and  financial  respon- 
siblities  of  immigrants  to  extended  families  in  the  U.S.  and  in  their  own 
->  ,  .  ■  t 
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native  coyntries.  The  economic  situation  in  the  U.S.  has  made  it 
difltcult  for  many  immigrant  families  to  earn  a  decent  income. 

Data  from  the  1974  DHEW  National  Asian  American  field  study 
further  amplifies  and  documents  tjtie  sitijgtipn  of  low-  income 
Asian/Pkcific  Americans  in  this  country. 

a  PubHC  A99lBt0nC0  .  / 

Of  those  families  and  women  able  to  obtain  public  Assistance. 

/  another  disparity  is  documented.  The  1970  census  figures  reported  for 
Chinese,  Japanese,  and  Filipinos  indicate  that  each  ethnic  group  was 
.'ceceivmg  significantly  less  money  for  public  assistance  than  the 
percentage  of  all  families  in  poverty.  For  feipale-headed  households 
the  disparity  was  even  greater. 

Again,  using  the  Japanese  in  Los  Angeles  as  an  example,  the 
proportion  of  Japanese  on  public  assistance  is  in  all  categories  far 
below  that  of  other  poverty  populations.  For  example,  over  one-thif  a 
of  all  poor  jTamiliesih,  Los  Angeles  have  public  assistance,  but  only  12 
percent  of  poor  Japanese  families  do.  Over  half  of  all  poor  female- 
headed  families  of  all  races  receive  public  assistai^ce,  but  only  one- 
mrk  of  Japane^  poor  female-headed  faiqilies  are  receiving  such 
assistance.  In  19%  Japanese  families  receiving  pvblic  assistance  were 
on  the  average  receiving  $200  less  per  year  than  other  families^ 

Another  poverty-related  issue  for  a  growing  ntimber  of  immigrant 
Asian/Pacific  women  is  the  need  for  public  assistance  during  specific 
periods  of  time.  These  groups  include  women  who  are  war  brides, 
women  married  to  pattners  of  other  ethnic  2|ro<^P>>  increasing 
number  of-  divorced  women  who  find  themselves  in  need  of  public 
assistance  while  obtaining  Job,  skills,  chifd  care,  or  during  the 
employment  search.  There  is  considerable  variance  within  many  States 
Mid  counties  as  to  the  interpretation  of  noncitizlens  receiving  public 
.assistance.  Immigration  regulati6ns  require  that  aliens  not  become  a 
"public  charge"  of  the  Stote.  \n  1^  Angeles  County  there  is  concision 
aa  ^  to  Whether  "publiq  cl^arg*"  includes  assistance  for  SSI,  SSP, 

.   ii«Klicaid,  or  welfare  assistandb.  Pptential  applicaots  may  be  legal 
residents  but  not  citizens.  There  is  concern  that  temporary  public 
assi^taQce  might  hinder  their  hpplication  for  citizenship  at  some  future 
dat^or  alFect  their  ability  to  go  abroad  and  their  return  to  this  country. 
Clearer  Federal  and  local  guidelines  and  their  interpretations  are 

'  nefc^id-wtth  consideration  giydn  to  those  short  term  periods  when 
.assistance becomes  necessary.  -t 
'    •  •  »"*       ,  ^       ■  '*  ,  ■ 

,  C.  ChIM  bar0 

v  .    Another  cqncem  is  in  the  arha  of  the  working  poor.  Asian  Pacific 
women  contribute , to  family  incomes  in  large  and  increasing  propor- 
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tionn,  mdo^i  of  thin  support  comes  from  labor  at  below  minimum  rates 
and  in  subsTahtfard  conditions.  The  rtiagnitude  of  the  phenomenon  is 
reflected  in  197^>!|^us  figured.  Since  that  time,  the  number  and 
percentages  have  increased  draipadcally.  As  a  result,  child  car^  h|is 
become  a  critical  issue  for  Asian/PaCific  women. 

As  previously  discus^,  the'  income  contribu^|Ho  the  family  is 
misleading.  A  substantial  part  of  it  must  go  to  thecMof.child  care  and 
other  vital  services.  The  lack  of  adequate  child  care  facilities  ia 
appalling.  An  example  from  the  Lps  Ajigelcs  area  will  serve  tb^ 
illustrate  the  point.  In  1^78  there  were  10,000  chil4|en  enrolled  in 
Federal  Head  Start  programs  in  Los  Angetcs.  Oifly  I85were  classified 
as  being  of  ••Asian/Pacific'*  orifein.  There  is  no  Asian  bilingual- 
bicultural  Head  Start  program.  — 

The  HEW  National  Asitin  American  fifjid  study  survey  conducted 
in  1974  showed  a  significantly  higher  percenUge  of  househo)(ls  headed 
by  single  women  in  low-income  categories  thai^  it  found  in  the 
population  as  U  whole.  Thus,  problemj|||pf  child  care  are  greatly 
^)  Increased  by  thj  condition  of  poverty.  These  figil?^  are  l>ome  out  in 
,v  W  more  recent  data  from  the  Castellar  Childi^n*s  Center  in  Lxm 
Angeles,  the  mi^or  f\ill-dky  program  serving  the  Chinatown  area. 

The  center  has  an  enrollment  of  209  children  ^ith  a  waiting  lift  of 
200  to  300.  The  program  now  faces  the  distinct  possibility  of  a 
>^ubstantiat  reduction  of  its  function  due  to  the  result  of  California's 
/  nc(^ent  property  tax  initiative  Proposition  13.  According  to  the 
^  program  staff, '76  percent  of^the  participating  families  earn  incohiea  at 
or  below  minimum  w^ge  levels  with  both  parents  working. 

In  response  to  this  situation^  a  community-based  agency  has  also 

(tried  to  provide  necessary  child  care  services  to  enable  women  to 
work.  ,  ^  ^ 

(.ittle  Friends  Playgroup  is  a  full-day,  full-year  bilingual-bicultural ' 
program  (2-5^y€ar  olds)  in  Chinatown.  It  is  the  only  project  of  the 
Chinalowi]^  fi!ommittee  for  Community  Services,  a  nonprofit  corpora- 
tion. Littl«4^riends  was  formed  in  1973  out  of  a  community- wide  jiJiild  , 
.^care  concern.  It  came  in  direct  response  t&  theMohg^waiting  list  at  the 
Castellar  Children's  CenteM  (the  only  other  Chinatown  full-day 
program).  Federal  Head  Start  runs  a  20-child  program  out  of  the 
Alpine  Recreij^nal  ^nter,  half-<|ay,  part-year  only.  This  program  is 


currently  ^administered  by  the  Training  and  Research  Foundation  in 
lios  Angeles,  which  primarily  serves  the  black  community,  ^ 

^In  Chinatown  most  of  the  families  have  both  parents  working.  Du^ 
to  historical  discriminatipn  and  low  wages,  Chinatown  fomilies  are 
unable  to  make  ends  meet  on  one  salary.  Many  part^hts  work  in, 
restaurants  and  garment  lactones, 'receiving  below  minimum  wages 
»  and  working  long  hours.  In  the  last  10  years,  the  population  of 
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Chiiutown  hu  syTelled.  especially  with  the  more  recent  nuMs  inHux  of 
SoutheMt  A»inn  immigrant  families,  It  is  estimated  there  arc  some 
1,000  children  in  Los  Angeles  Chinatown  who  need'-but  cannot 
And— child  care.  Their  parents  cannot  aflbrd  private  child  carc^^so  the 
children  are  left  at  home  unsupervised  or' supervised  by  y^ung  minor 
children,  brought  to  factories,  or  left  tp  gander  by  themselves  in  the 
streets. 

Given  these  historical  conditions  of  discrimination  and  the  current 
urgent  need  foi*  mbre  low-cost  child  care,  ihc\x»  Angeles  Chinatown 
Com«iittee  f^r  Community  Services  requires  that  a  Head^tart  grantee 
include  the  following  [IBxcerpt  from  Chinatown  Committee  for 
Community  Services]: 

/.  Asian  Pacific  Delegate  Agency  and  More  Funding  and  More  Head 
Start  Sites  fi>r  Chinatown 

'We  feel  there  should  be  a  specific  inclusion  in  proposals  to  HEW  of 
an  Asian  Pacific  component,  preferably  the  crdhion  or  designation  of 
an  Asian  Pacify  community  delegate  agency.  This  woiijd  bf  for  the  ' 
purpose  of  cnsuriitg,  the  government  begin  meeting  the  Aeeds  of  our 
community.  In  Chinatown,  there  are  a  number  of  vacant  lots  which 
could  be^<55S^erted  to  H«id  Start  site^  throj^h  rental  of  njobile  units, 
2  Al-D^yi  Full-Year  Program  ^  .\ 
The  ftill-day,-  full-year  program  best  servef  the  nieds  of  working 
peopbKm  Chinatown.  ExpaMion  monies  should  be  allocated  towards 
Ihisiype  of  program  |n .  Chinatown.  Ho^#  OLACAA  (Greater  Los 
Aafteles  Area  Community  Atetion  Agency)  ran  Head  Start  in  Los 
AAgeles  (only  half-day,  iwurt-year  programs)  is  not  a  good  exampte  for  ; 
a  nJw  grantee  to  follow.  OLACAA  was  npt  only  mismanaged  and 
corjupt  (at  the  higher  levels),  but  the  Head  Start  programs  it  ran  did 
notjmcet  the  ^creeds  of  Cl^td^and  other  low-fiicome  working 
ifent  conununities.  \^ 

J.   Bilingual-Bicultural  Program  fi)rX:hinatown  ^ 
Moat  of  the  people  of  Chinatown  are  bilingual,  with  English  as  theil 
aecottd  language.  We  feel  strongly  that  th©^  cHild  care  programs  iik 
/'       Chiftatown  be  ftilly  billngual-bicultural,  with  Cantonese  as  tl^e  main  \ 
/     lan^age.  This  is  reflectcjd  in  our  curriculum  and  we  feel  this  should  be  ^ 
integrated  into  any  CWnatown  Head  Start  program. 
4,   Sliding  Scale  "  \  " 

As  indicated  from  the  Castellar  Children's  ^nter  ftgures,  many 
-    /  pare^  Jiavc  total  fip»ily  incomes  above  the  Federal  poverty  guide- 
lines butiiaJiSw  th^'Mttimum  wage  guldelihes.  The  ChUdren's  Center 
tlidiiig  scale  fee  schedule  is  appropriate  for  communities  where  most 
families  hav^tboth  parenU  working. 

The  Chiri^town  area  iy  represenUtiVe  of  many  Asian  communities  , 
nationwide,  an  area  in  which  one  would  anticipate  the  best  response  to 
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a  spcciflcally  Asian  social  ^service  need.  It  i|  not  unreas^Miablc  to 

Zunic^lhat  poor  Asian  wonicn  furlKfr  away  IVoiii  tiiajor  centers  of 
ians  fartr'less  well.  Without  a  substantial  and  immediate  turnaround, 
ny  Asian  women  face  the  distinct (pcmtbtltty  that  they  will  n^t  br 
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able  to  afford  totevork. 

These  recommlndations  Ihpugh  specific  to  the  Chinatown  program 
are  apphcabie  to  other  Asian/Pacific  communities.  Head  Start  money 
must  be  earmarlf^  to  providd  services  to  eligit/le  AsWki/Facifio. 
families.  / 

'     /  / 

D.  Employmmnt  ' 

pnei^if  the  significant  statistics  of  Asian/Pacific  women  concerfts 
the  "working  poor.*'  The  1970  census  indicated  that  well  over  half  of 
all  Asian  women  16  years  old  or  over  in  the  U  S.  were  in  the  work 
force,  a  much  higher  rate  than  for  women  as  a  whole.  In  particular,  in 
large  metropolitan  cities  with  high  cdhcentrations  of  Asians,  e.g.,  San 
Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  New  York,  the  labor  force  participation  rates 
are  even  higher.  Many  of  these  women  arc  employed  in  unskilled  or 
semiskilled  employment  including  garment  factories,  canneries,  and 
entry  level  clerical  .or  service  work.  However,  the  income  figures 
amongst  Asian/Pacific  women  do  not  indicate  a  significantly  higher 
amount  of  money  earned  relative  to  their  proportion  within  the  work 
force. 

Some  of  the  resulting  problems  are  no  standard  fringe  benefits,  no 
job?  rights  or  job  security^  and  no  health  insurance  or  emergency 
health  services  resulting  from  on-^he-job  accidents.  Interviews  from 
the  DHEW  National  Asian  American  field  study  indicated  numerous 
incidents  of  women  working  in  factories  who  wejfe  unfible  to  obtain 
adequate  assistance  fbr  accidents,  child  care,  and  social  service  ^ 
assistance.  Even  if  limited  benefits  are  available,  many  of  the  women 
are  not  informed  of  the^,  vsometimes  not  even  being  told  what  salary 
they  ^rc  making. 

E  Health 

Another  related  problem  of  lower  income  Asian/Pacific  women  is 
the  lack  of  accessible  federally  and  State-subsidized  health  service^  for 
eligible  women  including  maternal  health  services  ^nd  family  platl- 
ning.  Thlis  is  particul^Jtly  important  due  to  the  increased  nji^pber^of 
Asian/Pacific  women  within  the  chtldbearing  years  (15-44  years 
amongst  recent  immigrants). 

A  study  by  T.H.E.  Clinic  for  Women  in  Los  Angeles  documented 
the  fact  that  only  10  pere^nt/^f,  th/S  eligible  Asian/Pacific  women  in 
Los  Angeles  County  are  receiving  subsidized  family  planning  services. 
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The  need  for  health  education,  counseling,  and  sj^ial  services  is 
immediate  and  critical.  At  a  recent  Los  Angeles  area  high  schotil,  a 
young  Korean  student  of  a  recent  immigrant  family  informed  the 
school  nurse  she  was  pregnant.  After  the  daughter  informed  her 
family,  her  (ather,  unable  to  cope  with  the  problem  on  top  of  all  other 
difficulties,  committed  suicide.        ,  \  (J 

Young  Asian  women  vyho\  are  or  will  become  pregnant,  fcurttntly 
have  veg^  little  access  \4  supportive  services.  Non-English-^aking 
Asian/Pafcific  women  whJ*ao  not  want  to  become  pregnant  find 
bilingual  and  bicultural  health  sfcrvices  excectlingly  scarce 
'    Many  eligible  low-income  Asian/Pacific  women  do  not  receive 
medicaid  due  to  lack  of  information  about  benefits  or  fear  that  it  might 
affect  their  potential  citizenship  status.  Also  the  problem  of  limited 
acceptan#e  of  medicaid  by  numerous  private  practitioners  severely 
^limits  the  access  of  health  services  to  lower  income  Asian/Pacific 
'  women. 
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F.  Omtm  Collection  ^ 

One  final  problem  1  would  like  to  address  lies  in  the  area  of  data 
collection  and  reporting.  Part  of  the  difficulty  in  analyzing  poverty 
data  stems  from  the  lack  of  information  about  Asian/Pacific  Ameri- 
cans, particularly  by  specific  Vtl^jiic  group.  There  has  been  a  vicious  ^ 
cycle  stemming  from  the  lack  of  appropriate  and  adequate  data  which 
has  resulted,  in  turn,  in  inadequate  funding  for  lisian/Facific  commu- 
nities, especially^  women's  programs.  There  is  a  corollary  unwill- 
ingness on  the  part  of  public  agencies  to  mandate  adequate  data 
collectioil  procedures  for  federally  funded.  progrMis. 

One  recent  example  of  this  proMem  was  the  fv^cr  Health  Systems 
Agency  (HSA)  in  Um  Angeles  Cdunty.  A  t^k  force  of  Asian/Pacific 
Americans  met  for  several  months  with  HSA  staff  to  address  the  needs 
of  Aaiim/Pacific  Americans  in  their  cpunty^Vide  plan,  with  particular 
emphasis  on  health  services  for  women.  Several  data  sources  were 
made  available  to  them  as  well  as  specific  information  on  health  needs 
of  Asian/Pacific  Americans  in  Los  Angeles  County.  When  the  six 
volume  report  published,  not  one  mention  of  Asian/PacifiA 
American  communities  was  included.  All  of  the  data  had  been 
reported  as  white/black  and  sometimes  Hispanic.  The  health  systems 
agencies  throughout  the  country  receive  Federal  dollars  for  their 
operation  aAd  shov|l»H»ertLidatecl  by  Federal  agencies  to  adequately 
respond  to  the  needs  of  lOT^hnic  groups. 

Progi^ins^eceivHirFed^  dollars  should  be  specifically  required 
to  provide  infoniition  bn  ndtod,' services  provided,  and  evaluation  to 
include  Asian^lfacific  Americas. 
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^  The  myth  of  lack  ofoovcrty  afTecting  Asian/Pacific  women  must  be 
dispelled  and  the  reymty  of  the  need  for  social  services,  health,  job 
training,  and  child  care  must  be  adequately  addressed  by  Federal 
ofHcials. 

In  summary,  the  following  recommendations  are  made  to  the  U.S. 
Civil  Rights  Commission:  ^ 

1.  Bilingual-bicultural  programs  be  expanded  in  social  service  ofTices 
providing  financial  and  general  assistance.  Public  agencies  that 
distribute  Federal  dollars  must  be  mandated  to  provide  bilingual 
interpreters  and  trtoslated  materials  to  improve  the  accessibility  of 
services  to  eli|^blA  Asiaii/Pacific  residents  and  in  particular  low*  > 
income  Asian/Pacific  women.  '  I  -  / 

2.  Clearer  interpret||k)n  df47ederal  guidelines  regarding  temporary 
aid  to  A^an/Pacific  aliens  is  necessary  to  avoid  discrepancies  and 
discrimination  by  local  welfare  and  social  service  agencies.  Consider- 

.  ^tion  should  be  given  to  provide  temporary  assistance  to  low-income 
I  Asian>^^yK:ific  women,  including  war  brides,  women  obtaining  job 
skills,  seeking  suitable  child  care,  or  seeking  employment.  Tfiis  aid 
should  not  affect  their  ability^p  seek  citizenship  at  a  ftiture  date. 
.  3.  'Head  Start  ftmds  should  be»  earmarked  to  provide  ftill-day,  ftill- 
year  programs  for  digible  Asian/Pacific  children.  This  should  include 
programs  witM  bilingual/bicultural  staff. 

4.  The  Department  of  Labor  and  other  federal  agencies  should 
develop  spectal  programs  to  assist  Asian/Pacific  women  working  in 

J   certain  types  of  employment  where  job  rights,  job  security,  )and 
employment  benefits  are  not  available^'  \m 

5.  Medical  services  and  health  education  progrluns  must  be  miUle 
accessible  to  low*income  Asian/I>^i0c  women.  The  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare^^and  other  heaith  institutes  should  be 
mandated  to  provide  necessary  bilingual-bicultural  services,  particu-  . 
larly  in  the  area  of  nriatemal  and  child  health. 

6.  Federal  agencies  should  require  progrfuns  receiving  Federal 
dollars  to  specifically  provide  information  on  need,  services  received, 
and  program  evaluation  to  include  Asiaw<Pacific  Americans.  All 
sjtatistical  data  i>eiported  to  Federal  agencies  by  lethnicity  should 
include  infonflation  by  Asian/Pacific  ethnic  group  and  sex. 
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Stnit«olM  for  Political  Fartlclpatlon  jof 
Aslan/Paclfic  Women 

by  Rrta  FujHtl  Etway* 

^^^^ 

There  is  •  widespreMl  dearth  of  politicat  participation  among.  Asian  \ 
and  Pacific  people.  The  problem  is  not  limited  to  Asian  and  Pacific y 
women.  In  tkct,  if  the  troth  be  kndwn.  Asian  and  Pacific  womcil 
r^ently  have  had  mprt  opportunities  to  pai^icipatc  t^an  Asian  and 
Pacific  men.  Asiajrand  Pacific  woqjcn  have  had  the  ^omen's 
movement  as  a  vehicle  to  gain  political  skills  and  visibility; 
Asian/Pacific  men  have  notp 

With  some  noUble  exceptions,  people  in  our  communities .  have 
historically  not  organized  or  "participated"  in  the  larger  society.  Many 
persons  have  lointed  to  cultural  and  language  barriers  to^participa- 
tion— it  is,  aft*  all.  difficult  to  take  decisive  action  with  limiied  access 
tblnftmnation/)lt  is  difficult  to  be  assertive  and  indlvidualisUc  when 
cultuW^iigiicms  yalue  collective  identity  over  self-aggrandizement. 

It  should  be  noted,  ^wever,  tlut  linguistic  and  cultu^  norms  have 
not  been  the  mi^jor  reason  for  a  iack  of  political  participation.  These 
barHers  have  been  overcome  by  Asi^  Pacific  i^ople  in  the  ^t. 
There  is  certainly  no  \tu^  of  awareiiess  in  the  community  of  the  need 
for  increased  political  participation.  Asian  and  Pacific  people  have 
repeatjedly  attempted  to  organize  as  their  communities  have  been 
threatened  and  their  righto  violated.  The  dearthSof  political  participa- 
tion is  through  no  fault  of  Asian  and  Pacific  people. 

The  more  invidious  barriers  to  participation  have  been  imposed  by 
the  larger  society;  BarHers  to  participation  for  Asian  and  Pacific 
people  hfve  occored  as  long  as  they  have  been  part  of  U.S. 
jurisdictions.  These  barrier^  have  taken  the  following  forms: 

1.  BarriantoatiMaaklf  V 
It  was  not  until  July  27,  1952,  that  Japanese  were  allowed  the  r^jht  of  • 
naturalization  to  American  citizenship  with  the  Walter-McCarran  Act. 
This  was  almost  90  years  after  blacks  were  given  the  right  of  U.S. 
citizenship.  Chinese  were  allowed  Uie  right  of  citizenship  only  8  years 
before  the  Japanese,  because  they  were  considered  allies  of  the  United 

"^Sutea.  Filipinos  were  considered  wards  of  the  Sute  at  that  timft^ 
^'iad  ilbrmanent  visas,  ■ 

2.  BwriwrttoOwMnUpofLai^ 

An  original  "qualification"  for  citizenship  in  diis  cpunUy  was  the 
ownership  of  land.  While  this  t«quirement  no  longer  obtairfsi  it  U  still 

•  Rita  P«(MU  Blway  <•  <lw  principri  pwtner  in  Communkartiotii  Dctisn,  a  public  oplnionf^e^l 
limin'SMnte.Wfrii. 
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true  that  the  right  to  lajidowiiership  is  a  key  to  full  social,  economic 
I  an^^^litical  participation.  In  WashingtotyState,  an  alien  land  law  was  r 
/  enacted  in  1^9,  prohibiting  noncitizens  ^rom  owning  land.  If  you 
were  an  Asian  not  bom  in  this  countryr  that  meant  that  you  could 
never  own  land.  Other  States  followed  Washington's  example, 
enacting  similiar  al^n  land  laws.  It  was  n6t  until  19S2  th^the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  declared  this  law  uticonstitu^onal.  In  Washington 
Staters  pist  legislative  session,  attempts  were  miiUe  to  reintroduce  alien 
lancl  legislation.  Siiyiilar  efforts  have  been  made^n  the  U.S.  Congress  to 
curb  ''foreign*'  inv^tmeiiX  The  memory  of  this  insidioi^s  legislation  is 
too  recent  for  most  Asian  Americans.  / 

For  Pacific  Islanders  the  land  situation  is  somewhat  different  in  that      U  |\ 
they  have  been  systematically  deprived  of  land^hich  once  belonged         ^  ^ 
to  them.  The  effects,  however,  have  been  similar:  political  And  ' 
economic  impQtency. 

3.  Displacement 

^ere  is  strong  evidence  that  a  sense,  of  community  strengthens' 
political  efficacy.  For  as  long  as  Asian  and  Pacific  people  have  been. 
iMociated  wUh  the  United  States,  there  have  beerf>toncerted  efforts  to  ^  ^ 
violate  their  commuaities.  Anti-Chinese  riots  have '  resulted  in  the 
massacre  of  entire  communities.  In  ftome  instances  entire  populatiolts  ' 
of  Chinese  in  cities  were  shipped  in  trains  against  their  will  to  other 
States.  Between,  1939  and  1945  all  persons  of  Japanese  descent  on  the 
west  cdast  were  placed  in  inland  concentr/ition  camps  (not  to  be 
confiiSed  with  Nluci^  death  campsX  Jipd  Executive  Order  9066  which 
ordered  the  evacuation  was  not  ^cjl^ed  u|Hil  1976.  . 
Urban  renewal  hps  hit  many  Asian  and  Pwific  comhiunitieis»  disrupting 
their  physical  aij^  historic*!  identities.  Most  recently,  Asian/Pacific 
^       communities  whfeh  bor^r  .central  business  districts  have  been  the 
target  of  active  speculation  and  development  incompatible  with  the 
identity  oHj^ose  communities.  ^  '  ^ 

4.  UaJg^d^  P<^ 

Immigrfftion  polu^  in  this  country  has  favored  the  importation  of^  ^' 
"cheap  laDor**  ^d  discouraged  the  formation  of  family  units.  Once 
la^r  was  imp^rteA  to  this  ^ountry  stringent  immigration  quotlu  were 
imposed  limitfing  thjb^  immigration  of^  fiancees,  wives,  sons,  and 
^  V  daughters  of  laboring  Asian  men.  Because  of  antimiscegenation  laws» 
laborers-had  di^iculty  finding  mates  in  this  country.  As  aponsequence, 
Asian  cpmmunitfes  have  large  numbers  of  single  elderly) Asian  males. 
Particularly  in  the  Cliinbse  and  Filipino  communities/ ^he  establish- 
^  mefit  of  family  units  has  been  severely  impeded  by  immigration 
policies.  p 

5.  the  Edncation  System  and  Mass  Media  ^ 
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The  ttereotype  ot^th  men  and  women  of  Asian/Pacific  backupunds 
has  been  one  of  paiaivity  and  aervice  to  white  America.  FouniaA  and 
Pacific  women,  the  stereotype  has  been  one  of  exotic  femininity.  For 
Asian  and  Pacific  men,  the'  stereotype  has  been  one  of^'docile 
submission  and  a  preoccupation  witlTthe  sefvice  industries.  None  of 
tnese  sterotypes  have  encouraged  a  view  of  Asians  as  possessing 
poltlica]  efflcacy^ This  passive  stereotype  has,  in  fact,  encouraged  the 
notion— both  in  the  larger  society  and  within  the  Asian/Pacific 
community— that  Asian  and  Pacific  people  are  only  good  for  certain 
kinds  ofLjx>les  in  life.  This  stereotype  has  been  reinforced  m  our 
educy(onal  system  both  in  terms  of  occupational  counseling  and 
eduOMionid  tracking.  Skills  necMsary  to  achieve  pc^tibal  participation 
^not  encouraged.  Indeed,  it  is  assumed  that  Asians  may  b^  good  in 
ith  and  in  visual  arts,  but>fre  not  good  in  verbal  skills.  It  Is  assumed 
the  educational  system  unnecessary  that  Pacific  Islanders  are  not 
much  good  for  anything  but  music  and  labor.  These  assumptions, 
either  conacious^or  unconscious,  become  the  basis  for  decisions  made 
^bffit  the  nature^  ^ucational  resources  invested  in  the  individual. 

MMctif  effkmcy:  What  It  Tak09 

Forces  and  events  have  conspired  to  discourage  the  gro>yth  of 
political  participation  by  Asian  anc}  Pacific  people.  Although  many  of 
the  repressive  laws  which  barred  participation  are  now  repealed,  the 
long  term  effects  of  cultu^  and  economic  represiion  are  felt  to  this 
day. 

T^ere  arc  many  people  who  have  pointed  out  that  many  of  the 
ii^justices  faced  by  Asiaff  and  Pacific  people  would  never  have 
happened  if  they  had  only  "spoken  out''  against  what  was  happening 
to  them.  But  the  evidence  shows  that  the  barriers  to  free  speech  and 
civil  rights  went  far  beyond  timidity  or  complacency  in  Asuih/Pacific 
communities. 

In  recent  years,  participation  t/t  the  political  systeih  by  Asian  and 
Pftcific  people  has  increased  markedly.  Something  has  beert  happening 
in  Asian/Pacific  copmibnities.  Jt  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  identify 
some  factors  whith  have  encouraged  a  higher  level  of  political 
^larticipationjknd^  to  speak  mot-e  specifically  about  the  special  role 
of  Asian  and  raclftc  wonj^en  as  participants. 
1.  'Gffwter  UtsI  ofiEdiKAtiM  aad  Aware^ 
History  asdCiui^Iasaea  ^      '  ^ 

civil  rights  jnovement  of  the  'SOk  and  the  ethnic  pride  movements 
of  the  60s  have  had  profound  effects  on  Asian  and  Pacific  communi- 
ties: Throughout  the  *60s  and  10$  Asian  and  Pacific  people  have 
dev^jb3i>^  ^^wledge  and  awarei^ss  of  their  history— both  before  and 
af^r         contact.  Ethnic  studi«  have  considerably  improved  the 
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amount  and  quality  of  infor|na(ion  about  the  concerns  of  Asian  and 
PacifiJ  people.  There  has  been  h  revival  and  an  increased  pride  in  our 
cultures.  There  has  developed  a -widespread  appreciation  of  the 
diversity  of  our  cultures.  There  is  an  jncreased  interest  and  awareness 
of  thfe'  inequities  currently  being  Experienced  by  Asian  and  Pacific 
peopl(^.  ^'Self-knowledge'*  has  encouraged  a  sense  of  value  and  of 
mission;'  the  mission  is  to  work  to  ensure  the  vitality  and  the  Aiture  of 
Asian  and  Pacific  communities. 
2."   Afflrmatke  Action  ^ 

Although  aflirmative  action  needs  for  Asian  and  Pacific  people  are  no( 
even  close  to  being  met  (as  has  been  the  case  with  all  other  ethnic 
mlhority  groups),  there  have  been  jnany  positive  outcomes  from 
affirmative  action  programs.  More  Asian  and  Pacific  people  have 
access  to  employment  and  education  than  before,  andHhey  have  legal 
recourse  in  the  face  of  racial  and  sex  discrimination. 
Another  outcome  of  affirmative  action  programs  is  that  they  have 
been  a  coalesent  issue— both  within  our  communities  and  with  bther 
ethnic  minority  i^ommunities/  Affirmative  action  programs  have  thus 
promoted  accefi  to  ^litica|  participation  in  two  migor  ways:  a)  by 
malqng  it  easier  for.  Asian  ^d  Pacifio  people  to  achieve  educational 
f  and"  economic  equity,  and  b)  by  being  a  vehicle  to  develop  skills 
^^ressary  to  achieve  political  efficacy. 
1    The  Women's  MoTement 

Women  of  color  have  typically  taken  a  somewhat  token  role  in  the 
women's  movement  as  a  whole.  The  benefits  pf  tokenism,  however, 
should  not  be  minimized.  The  presence  of  wo^pn  of  color  in  feminist 
activity  has  sensitized  others  of  their  particular  concerns  and  philoso- 
phy. For  Asian/Pacific  women,  as  with  other  women  of  color,  that 
philo^phy  has  stressed  community  concerns  above  individualistic 
concerns.  The  women-s  movement  has  given  visibility  to 
Asian/Pacific  concerns  which  might  otherwise  nqt<  addressed: 
working  conditions  of  garment  workers,  physical  abuse  of  wives  of 
U.S.  servicemen^  family  planning  options  for  Asian  and  Pacific 
women»  etc.  Within  the  c^mmunity-r- women's  groups  have  formed 
acros3  the  coontry— Asian  and  Pacific  women  have  developed  support 
groups,  community  education  programs,  political  interest  groups,  and 
social  service  groups  which  emphasize  their  common  concerns,  Muth 
of  this  interest  in  Asian  and  Pacific  women's  concerns  stems  from  the 
larger  movement  of  women  in  this  country. 
4.^AfaImllation 

Assimilatioq  has  been  a  two-edged  sword  with  regard  to  political 
efficacy  for  Asian  and  Pacific  people.  On  the  one  hand,  assimilation 
has  had  the  effect  of  providing  political  survival  skills  for  Asian  and 
VPacific  people — knowledge  o^-tfie  political  system,  social  skills  which 
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p^rvpte  congruent  wilklljc  dominant  majority.  language  skills  which 
make  It  easier  comnuinicate  with  large  groups  outside  the 
community,  etc  On  the  other  hand,  assiuiilation  for  some  Asian  and 
PaciOc  people  has  meant  absorption  into  the  Iargers5ciely  and  a  loss 
of  ethnic  identity.  Fortunately,  because  of  emphaiBton  the  develop- 
ment of  historical  and  cultural  identity,  this  trend  has  been  altered. 
5.    "Succcfi"  Stories 

Although  the  pariicipaOit*  and  rising  politicar  efficacy  of  the  Asian 
and  Pacific  communities  has  been  slow  in  coming,  inspiratidn  has 
come  from  individuals  and  groups  which  have  dcmonstrateil  the 
power  of  leadership  and  group  action.  In  Hawaii  and  on  thl^  west 
coast,  in  particular,  the  recent  years  have  seen  vocal  opposition  to  land 
ripoflfs  and  cimI  rights  violations.  More  Asian  and  Pacific  people  than 
ever  before  *  ve  sought  and  won  elective  office.  Successes  have 
inspiftd  renewed  eff'orts  and  new  successes. 

The  Role  of  Asian  and  Pacific  Women 

Vl\c  Asian  or  Pacific  woman  who  participates  in  the  i>olitical  system 
is  really  in  the  vanguard.  Language  barriers,  the  traditional  role  of 
Asian  and  Pacific  women  in  their  cultures,  the  lack  of  knowledge 
about  rights  under  law.  and  other  factors  mentioned  abovp— ^1  have 
stood  in  the  way  of  political  participation  by  Asian  and  Pacific 
w6mcn. , 

The  absence  of  Asian  and  Pacific  women  in  fwlitical  activity  was  not 
because  of  a  lack  of  concern  or  because  there  were  no  fieeds  or 
constituencies  to  be  addressed.  Rather,  the  lack  of  activity  was  due  to 
the  absence  of  a  vehicle  to  organize  and  articulate  their  concerns,  The 
women's  movement  in  this  country  J^^Rcd  to  provide  an  impetus  for 
political  movement  imong  Asian  and  Pacific  women. 

The  needs  have  been  great:  Working  conditions  and  unfair  labor 
practices  are  common  in  the  garment  industry,  in  food  processing 
companies,  and  other  industries  which  employ  Asian  and  Pacific 
women.  Because  many  of  these  women  fear  deportation,  organization 
has  been  difficult.  Other  immigrant  women  face  interfamily  str<^ss 
because  of  changes  in  their  cultural  and  social  environment.  Wives  of 
U.S.  servicemen  have  particular  problems  in  this  regard  as  they  often 
face  rejection  by  Asian  American  communities  and  physical  and 
mental  abuse  by  their  spo^ses.  If  deserted,  they  have  very  few  survival  . 
options.  For  thesfc  women  "political  participation"  is  often  furthest 
from  their  minds. 

For  American-born  Asian/Pacific  women  the  problems  are  some- 
what different.  Yet  the  barriers  to  their  political  parti9ipation  are  still 
sufficii^t  to  have  prevented  needed  organization  and  the  deVelopmerit 
of  leadership.  Existing  organizations  within  the  Asian  and  Pacific 
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communities  have  been  typically  domtiiatcd  by  males— these  organiza- 
tions  have  not  been  particularly  responsive  tp  the  concerns  of  women 
in  the  community. 

For  those  wottien  who  ^ave  persisted  within  existing  community 
groups,  and  who^have  paved  the  way  for  politbal  participation  in  the 
larger  society,  the  benefits  have  been  phenomenal.  Asian  and  Pacific 
women  have  much  to  oflfer— to  other  women  in  their  communities,  to 
the  Asian  and  Pacific  communities  as  a  whole,  to  the  women's 
movement,  and  to  the  pursuit  of  equity  in  the  United  States. 

Wc  have  found,  for  example,  that  the  involvement  of  Asian  and 
Pacific  women  in' existing  community  groups  has  made  those  groups 
more  accountable  to  a  broader  range  of  the  community.  The  effect  has 
been  similar  in  ofher  kinds  of  political  settings.  Asian  and  Pacific 
women  in  elective  office  have,  for  the  most  ptfrt,  introduced  more 
community  people  to  the  political  process;  they  have  responded  to  a 
broader  range  of  concerns  both  inside  and  outside  of  the  community; 
they  have  been  advocated,  for  ^ivil  rights  on  behalf  of  all  ethnic 
minorities  and  women.  Ourv" Asian  and  Pacific  women  in  elective  office 
have,  for  the  most  part,  been  more  progressive  than  the  average 
politician.  They  have  been  articulate.  They  have  been  infiuential.  They 
.have  been  tough.  And  their  numbers  are  far  too  few. 

What  will  it  take  to  encourage  the  growth  of  political  participation 
among  Asian  andJPacific  women?  Some  strategies  have  already  been 
discussed  in  this  papc^jT.  EfTorts  must  be  made  to  strengthen  awareness 
and  Education  about  the  past  and  present  of  our  communities.  The 
struggle  for  affirmative  action  ^d  civil  rights  must  and  will  be 
continued— in  spite  of  sonle  r6cent  setbacks  for  Asian  and  Pacific 
p€fople.  Involvement  in  political  movements  such  as  the  women's 
ipovement,  elective  politics,  etc.  must  be  encqiftraged  both  inside  the 
community  and,  more  importantly,  by  the  movements  themselves. 
Cultural,' political,,  economk,  and  social  survival  skills  must  be 
developed  without  sacrificing  our  ethnic  identity.  Role  models  must  Be 
identified  and  understood  to  provide  evidence  that  we  can  "fight-city 
hair*  and  we  can  achieve  political  efficacy. 

Broad  scale  political  participation  by  Asian  and  Pa<^ific  women  is 
not  yet  a  reality.  Neither  is  it  a  rcidity  for  Asian  and  Pacific  men.  It  is 
crucial  that  this  goal  of  participation  be  achieved. 

f^olitical  pfuticipation  is  the  first  step  toward  achieving  political 
efficacy,  so  that^si»n  and  Pacific  people' can  a<lyocate-^n  their  own  " 
behalf— the  pressing  needs  of  their  communities. 

Political  participation  is  necessary  to  achieve  visibility  which  will 
help^o  eradicate  the. stereotype  of  passivity  which  has  plagued  Asian 

and  Pacific  people.  Itrwill  provide  evidence  that  Asian  and  Pacific 
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people  can  achieve  political  efficacy.  It  will  encourage  other 
and  Pacific  pe«ple  to  participate  politically. 
It  can  only  happen  if  we  make  it  happen. 


^an/P«clflc  American  Women:  Legal  Issues 

by  Diane  Yen-MeJ  Wong* 

Infroductfon  ^ 

In  preparing  thia  paper  I  have  attempted  to  work  within  two  basic 
principles.  Firttrthe  problems  facing  Asian/Pacific  American  women 
arc  sometimes  indistinguishable  from  issues  which  affect  the  entire 
Asi^Pacific  American  community.  Problems  often  stem  from  dia- 
"triminatory  attitudes  and  practices  aimed  at  people  of  color,  regardless  J 
of  sex^^In  many  instances,  however,  that  do  manifest  themselves  in  ^ 
slightly  different  ways  agAinst  women  verm  men.  ^ 
\  Second,  legal  issues  do  not  exist  in  a  vacuum.  Rather,  they  arise  out 
of  factual  situations.  These  situations  become  legal  issues  when 
Asi^Pacific  Americans  file'  a  lawsuit  in  search  of  equitable  treat- 
ment, or  when,  they  challenge  the  legality  of  an  administrative 
procedure.  Thby  become  legal  issues  when  other  approaches  cannot  ^ 
elicit  a  s^factory  response.  ^ 

With  tftese  parameters  established,  the  discussion  f^uses  on  the 
following  topics:  (a)  eipploynient,  (b)  garment  wo^^aiJiCc)  d|^lu- 
tions  and  battered  women,  and  (d)  courts  and  police,  xliese  situations, 
while  not  exhaustive,  do  represent  some  of  the  major  areas  of  concern 
to  Asian/IPiciric  Amcjjican  women.  They  are  ripe  for  legal  action. 


According  to  ilmost  any  measure  of  status  in  the  area  of  employ- 
ment, such  as  pay  Br  raijk,  Asian/Pacific  Ai^erican  women,4R^other 
women  of  color,  Tall  behind  white  rn^es^  men  of  color,  and  white 
women.  Yet  government  agencies  and  private  businesses  often  point  to 
the  Asian/Pacific  iV^t^oan  statii|tics  to  show  how  ''suciS^fiilly''  they 
have  implemente(|4mnnative  action  programs.  %  \ 

True  enough,  many  si^ch  statistics'^,do  reflect  the  presence  of  quite  a 
few  Asian/Pacific  Americans.  Those  statements,  hqweV^r,  do  a  great 
disservice  to  all  who  believe  them  as  the  total' ^h.  CoricluSions  such 
as  those  tei\d  to  feinforce  the  ^bx)neous  I  stereotype  that  all 
K^im^JM^o  iM^rioans  have  suoceedto,nmd  that*  therefore,  compa- 
nies^d^ageocl^Jpp^  i^ot  include  them  in  affir^Wve  actioi  oMthejf 
progr^  bene^(^  minority  v4:x>mm)initic^.  Suqp  seems  to  be>he 

♦  DUrtc  YetMld  Wong  b  executive  director  of  the  Commiu^  on  if  tian  American  AfTsSn  OfHce 
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.  attitude  of  the  Small  Business  Administration  and  the  Ford  Founda- 
tion.' 

A  closer  iSok  at  afTitmativc  statistics  revcats  another  story.  I  tic 
question  here  is  mor'e  of  undef employ meni  Ihftn  unemployment.  Fhat 
is.  for  comnprabic  levels  of.  education,  experience,  and  tenure. 
Asian/Pacific  American  wotncn  and  men  receive  less  compensation. 
^  lower  Job  rankings,  and  fewer  promotions. 

In  reviewing  affirmative  action  plans  on  Ihe  Governor's  committee 
«n  affirmative  action.  I  learned  to  review  figures  from  both  a 
horizontal  and  a  vertical  perspective.  I  he  former  entails  scrutinizing 
whether  or  not  the  age;icy  employs  particular  prJ>Vected  groups.  With 
*  the  latter,  pne  determines  where  in  the^  company's  ranks  each 

protected  group  member  is/iUher  in  terms  of  pay  level  or  the  type  of 
work  (e.g..  clerical  professionAl.  clerk  typist  I  and  II). 

The  vertical  statistics  f6r  Asian/Pacific  American  women  clearly 
dcmtws'trate  the  effects  of  one  of  the  most  |v:rvasive  stereotyj>es  of 
worttng  Asian/Pacific  American  >vomen:  we  allmake  "fine  sccretar- 
X"  '    Scs  "  All  too  oftep  Xsifin/Pacific  American  women  find  themselves 
I^cgatedJ'Only  to, clerical  jobs  despite  their  other  abilities  And 
characteristics.  Promotions  or  changes  of  titles  do  not  change  the  basic  ' 
occupation's  responsibilities.   Asian/Pacific   American  women  are 
'  p<irceived  to  be.  and  treated  as.  clerical  material  and^clerical  material 
^  only. 

Given  a  certain  number  of  Asian/Pacific  Americans  within  one 
agency  or  firm,  if.  there  is  a  J^her-than-average  number  of 
•  Asian/Pacific  Ameriomi  wony^Mnfthe  lower-pa/ing  positiQns,  then 
there  is  a  corresponding  l^wer-than  -fevert^e  numb«  of  Asian/Pacific 
Amepcan  women  at  the  higher  manageinent  levels  where  decision- 
making authority  and  higher  salaries  lie.  ) 
>  Asian/Pacific  American  women  also  face  another  stereotype  which 

/  affects  their  employment  possibilities:  Ihey  are  thought  to  be  unaggres- 

Employers  use  this  stereotype  to  justify  excluding  Asian/Pacific 
American  women  frOm  occupying  positions  with  more  responsibility, 
decisionmaking  power,  and  higher  salaries. .  They  '  argue  that 
Asian/Pacific  Americans  do  not  have  the  executive  qualities  needed  to 
lead.  Further,  the  image  also  leaas  them  to  believe  that  if  they  do  not 
pay  the  women  equal  wages,  or  do  not  promote  theln  as  fast  or  high 
as  others,  the  won*^  will  ftot  pause  any  trouble  anyway.* 

•  1-he  Small  Buiinni  Admllii>tr>tion^con.idering  ch.ng«  in  its  regul.tloni  f^i^fding  '*«  . 
«l-«idJTrorr.m  which  would  cxclu*  Asian/Pacific  America,  m  .  «>ci.lly  di»dv.nl.R«l  group^ 
•     The  ForS  Fo  "^.tion  recently  .w.rded  .  gr.nt  to  Se.ttic  Unlvenity  to  rccroit  m.nont.«  to  . 
;  p.Micul.r  «:«demic  progr.m  n,e  dcHnition  of  minoritic  excluded  A".n/P.c.nc  An.cr.c.n. 

^  •Thei^problem,  .fleet  the  M.tu,  of  .11  Asi.n/F.cinc  AmericKn  worker,,  reg.rdlc"  of  «x. 
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Agencies  ui^  companies  which  review  affirmative  action  compli- 
ance tob  often  Iot>k  only  at  the  horizontal  picture;  they  do  not  take  the 
next  step  JO  determine  if  Asian/Pacific  American  women  receive  pay 
•nd  classifications  commensurate  with  their  levels  of  education, 
experience,  and  tenure. 

A  college  professor  at  thej^iversity  of  Washington  once  told  his 
class  of  an  incident  which  hfppene^^to  an  Asian  American  woman  at  a 
local  bank.  She  and  several  other  women  had  been  working  together 
for  a  long  time.  The  white  tellers  all  received  raises;  only  two  tellers 
^d  not-she-and  a  black  WQn<afl.  Is^either  had  received  any  dissatisfac- 
tory comments  ab6t«  the  quality  of  their  work  so  they  did  nOt 
^  understand  why  this  had  happened.  The  black  spoke  with  the  manager 
-^  and  eventually  alte  received  a  raise  .  For  a  long  time,  the  Asian 
Amencan  woman  did  not  do  anything.  Much  later,  after  receiving 
encoHragement  from  friends,  she  finaliy  also  went  to  sec  the  manager. 
He  told  her  that  he -was  very  surprised  lhat  she  would  cause  trouble 
such  as  this  and  that  he  had  expected  it  of  the  black  womjui,  but  not  of 
her.  t  ^ 

\^  He  had  not  prepared  himself  to  pay  the  Asian  American  woman  an 
caual  salary.  Rather,  he  had  thought  he  could  act  illegally  and  not  be 
cAught  because  she  would  not  complain  about  it. 

This  attitude  contributed  much  to  the  treatment  of  Asian/Pacific 
Amencan  women  in  industries  which  can  boast  a  heavy  concentration 
of  Asian/Pacific  American  women  among  their  employees,  including 

-   canneries,  garment  factories,  and  restaurants. 

Qarment  Workers  * 

This  topic  is  of  special  interest  to  me.  My  mother,  and  the  mothers 
of  many  of  my  Asian/Pacific  American  friends,  all  work  in  garment 
factories  in  thb  Seattle  area. 

The  garment  industry  is  labor  oriented,  thai  is,  it  relies  more  on  the 
'presence  of  labor  than  on  highly  technical  instruments  or  certain  %pes 
of  natural  resources,  h  locates  itself  in  areas  whe/e  there  arrihany 
peop^willing  to  sew  all  day  at  minimum  wage  rate.  ^ 

Because  of  its  dependence  on  workers,  howdver,  the  industry  iecms 
to  prefer  workers  from  groups  traditionally  with  few  rights  which 
were  or  could  be  asserted.  Thus,  most  of  the  workers  are  Women,  a 
very  high  proportion  of  whom  are  wonx^n  of  color. 

Throughout  the  United  States  the  garment  industry  has  come  to  be 
viewed  as  an  anti worker  business.  The  plight  of  women  in  the  J.  P. 
Sfevens  and  Farah  Companies  is  well  documented.  The  situation  of 
Asiwi/^aciftc  American  women  in  the  industry,  however,  has  not 
received  much  attention  in  the  past. 
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As  fur  ns  Asiaii/racific'  American  woiiumi  are  c  onccrnrcUit  is  clearly 
an  employer  s  market    l-inployers  Ix-lieve  that  it  they  lay  olT  oi 
^hcrwisc  lose  one  Asian/Pacific  American  woman,  they  can  easily 
find  another  who  is  available  and  willing  to  replace  her.  lyr  the 
following  reasons,  they  arc  probably  correct  in  riSsuming  this. 

Sewing  is  often  the  only  traditionally  marketable  skill  that  the 
wojnen  bring  with  them  from  their  original  home  countries  They 
cannot  speak  English  well  In  this  respect,  the  job  iKComes  even  more 
iittractive  \o  them:  in  the^actories.  the  women  can  s|>cak  with  each 
Uhtf  in  their  primary  language,  and  only  occasionally  do  they  have  to 
interact  with  the  English-speaking  owners.  su|>erviso^,  or  general 
public.  Training  programs.  inclufTig  job-related  Eiifehsh  classes, 
which  would  teach  them  new  skills  and  enable  them  to  take  on  other 
work,  are  very  scarce. 

Thus,  for  the  b<ith  recent  inunigrants  and  those  who  have  been  ni 
the  United  Slates  for  a  longer  time  but  who  have  not  had  an 
6piwrtunity  to  go  to  school,  the  garment  industry  serves  as  one  of  the 

major  employers.  ^ 

Throutth  exploitation  of  this  employer's  market  sHuation,  "the 
garment  Tactories  have  allowed  the  development  and  maintenance  of 
very  questionable  practice  procedures.  At  a  garment  worker  confer- 
ence held  in  October  1977  in  Seattle,  about  40  women  delineated  many 
of  these.  Some  of  the  major  objectionable  asi>ects  includp  the 

following:  "  i, 

a.    Supervisors  and  owners  harassed  and  insulted  the  workers.  - 
b    Supervisors  constantly  shifted  workers  from  floor  to  floor  and 
machines  to  machines  in  order  to  reduce  the  level  of  prtxiuction  in 
'    piecework  factories.' 

c.  Factories  had  inadeqifate  lighting^id  ventilation.  ^ 

d.  Supervisors  terminated,  hirotT  or  rehired  persons  in  a  racially 
discriminatory  manner. 

e.  Even  though  they  may  have  worked  for  many  years,  they  stiU 
•    earn  only  minimtim  wages. 

^Pespite  these  working  conditions,  however;  for  many  of  the 
members  of  this  group  of  Asian/Pacific  American  women,  the 
alternative  to  not  working  at  the  garment  factor is  not  workmg 
anywhere  at  all.  Because  of  the, low^ wages  earned  by  their  husbands, 
both  spouses  must  work  for  the  \ftimily  to  survive  financially. 
Therefore,  the  latter  sjituation  is  untenable  for  most-Msian/Pacific 
American  women. 

.  In  piecework  f.cu,h«.  won.cn  .re  p.id  «  »c.  price  pcr\,nll  c....,plct«l  Vor  c.ch  hou,  ihcy 
receive  either  the  n,inin,un,  w.ge.or  .he  piece  r.te,  whichever  «  higher  Sh.a.n^  ihe  worker,, 
however,  prevents  Ihcn,  fron,  i«cre.»i..g  iheir  M>c«l  ...d  efficency  ....  .«y  one  piece  or  n.nchine. 
This,  in  lurn,  nie»nt  they  coiikl  only  rurcly  e«rii  n.ore  lh«n  the  n.inin.uni  w»gc 
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Many  factor*  dictate  against  changes  in  practices  by  the  employers. 
First,  the  relevant  unions  'have  not  played  an  assertive  role  in 
advocating  on  behalf  of,  or  even  Jus!  representing  the  interests  of. 
Asian/Pacific  American  women.  Union  meetings  are  routinely  con- 
ducted solely  in  English  and  requests  for  triinslations  ignored.  This  is 
true  even  in  onejnstance  when  a  bilingual  ^ion  member  offered  to 
translate.  One  m^or  union  could  not  provide  a  dopy  oj^ihe  bargaining 
agrcemo»t  in  Chinese  to  a  worker,  and  then  eventually  would  not  even 
give  her  a  copy  in  English.  All  forms,  rules,  and  regulations  regarding 
health  and  insurance  benefits  and  grievance  procedures  are  in  English 
only.  Only  one  union  local  has  made  even  a  token  attempt  to  ensure 
that  the  non-English-speaking  workers  understand  tfie  provisions  of 
any  of  the  documents:  one  year  it  provided  a  small  sum  to  translate  the 
bargaining  agreement. 
-     The  women  pay  dues  regularly  to  the  union,  but  feel  that  they  have 
not  received  any  benefits  in  return.  Realistically,  they  do  not  expect 
unions  to  support  their  grievances. Jlegardless  of  the  accuracy  of  the 

^'"'^  ^^^^  perceive  it  to  be  so  says  little  about  the 
uraom*  performance  thus  far. 

Second,  employers  often  intimate  to  discontented  workers— that  is. 
those  who  "cause  trouble"  by  asking  questions  or  making  demands- 
will  be  deported.  Employers  hint  at  this  consequence  regardless  of  the 
woman's  immigration  status  or  her  length  of  stay  in  the  United  States. 
Most  Asian/Pacific  American  women  do  not  know  the  rights  under 
the  immigration  la^%s  and  thus  tolerate  otherwise  intolerable  working 
conditions  rather  than  risk  possible  separation  from  their  families 
through  deportation. 

Third,  State  and  Federal  agencies  have  not  demonstrated  a 
commitment  to  investigating  violations  of  or  enforcing  compliance 
with  relevant  labor  laws.  Women  who  have  risked  their  job  security  to 
file  complaints  have  met  only  with  frustration  at  the  long  waiting 
periods  for  any  action  or  at  the  response  that  nothing  can  be  done 
because  they  had  not  followed  the  proper  procedures  (a  description  of 
which  is  available  only  in  English).  Agency  brochures  an JWuments^ 
are  not  available  in  Asian/Pacific  Ariierican  lang<iage,  nor  is  any  effort 
made  to  ensure  that  such  information  reaches  the  Asian/Pacific 
American  womeil  in  the  industries. 

BtJincing  the  possible  positive  outcomes  against*  the"  possible 
negative  results  of  raising  issues  and  making  demands,  the  latter  has 
been  and  will  continue  to  be  more  persuasive. 

Battwd  Wom0n  mnd  DIaao/utiona 

Contrary  to  the  belief  that  all  Asian/Pacific  American  families  are 
stable    and    close-knit,    dissolutions    among    all    generatiiis  of 
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Asian/Pacifw:  American  women  have  become  increasingly  common. 
The  consequences  of  this  change  in  status  have  caused  several 
problems.  For  many  of  the  women,  the  problems  include  "only"  lack 
of  skills  by  which  to  support  themselves  and  their  children,  feelings  of 
isolation  and  nonsupport. 

For  the  growing  number  of  battered  Asian/Pacific  Amencah 
wonKn,  however,  the  situation  is 'more  complex.  Often  there  exists 
physical  and  mental  abuse  which  necessitates  an  emergency  termina 
tion  of  the  relationship.  In  these  instances,  the  Asian/Pacific  American 
women-and  their  children-must  seek  out  emergency  mctlical 
services  and  emergency  shelter.  a  * 

In  both  situations,  the  problems  of  the  Asian/Pacific  American 
women  appear  at  first  glance  to  resemble  those  of  their  white 
counterparts— the  displaced  homemakep  and  abused  women.  How- 
ever, a  second  look  reveals  differences  that  service  providers  are  not 
adequately  addressing.  Most  shelters  and  women's  centern  aim  their 
services  at  the  general  white  populace,  and  hope  for  the  best  for  any 
nonwhite  consumen».  They  do  not  employ  bilingual-bicultural  staff. 
Most  are  reluctant  even  to  establish  working  relationships  with 
Asian/i^acific  American  community  agencies  which  can  provide  some 
culturally  sensitive  services.  This  is  often  the  case  even  in  areas  in 
which  there  is  a  high  incidence  of  Asian/Pacific  American  battered 
and  displaced  women,  such  as  towns  adjacent  to  military  bases. 

Asian/Pacific  American  women,  tftcir  language  and  cultural  values 
color  the  problems  they  face  in  thcscktiiations.  The  pressures  of  the 
Asian/Pacific  American  family  and 'community  to  remain  married 
despite  the  circumstances  can  be  immense.  This  is  especially  acute  for 
immigrant  women  and  wives  of  U.S.  military  men.  For  them,  the 
isolation  and  feelings  of  nonsupport  are  even  greater. 

To  the  immigrant  woman  who  docs  not  speak  English,  her  entire 
community  of  significant  others  is  often  comprised  only  of  other 
Asiim/Pacific  Americans.  They  all  shftrc  similar  valves  regardmg 
dissolutions  and  the  role  of  women  in  marriages.  Any  deviation 
requires  much  emotional  support  from  other  sources, 

The  wives  of  U.S.  military  men  frequently  find  that  their  dissolution 
also  means  termination  of  their  access  to  the  myriad  of  services 
available  on  -the  base.  They  are  pushed  out  from  the  relatively 
protective  ^nijitary  basc.environment  to  an  outside  world  with  which 
they  are  unfamiliar,  iftving  come  to  livc-in  the  U.S.,  they  now  find 
themselves  cut  off  from  their  families.  Thus,  very  few  support  systems 
exist  for  them. 

Unless  a  shelter  or  center  is  sensitive  and  responsive  to  these  values 
and  circumstances,  any  services  available  are  impractical  at  best,  and 
inaccessible  at  worst.  Though  many  of  these  centers  finance  their 
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operation  through  Federal  ftinding,  the  government  has  thus  far  made 
no  attempt  to  make  availability  of  Ainds  contingent  upt>n  implementa- 
tion of  changes  which  would  produce  better  services.  Hence,  the  lack 
of  culturally  sensitive  services  continues. 

CourtB  Mnd  Po/he 

My  role  and  experience  as  an  attorney  raise  two  issues  under  ihis 
topic.  The  first  affects  both  Asian/rticific  American  men  and  women. 
As  far  A  Asian/Pacific  Americans  who  do  not  speak  English  very 
well  are  poncemed,  interactions  with  the  police  and  courts  only  very 
rarely  approach  even  an  appearance  of  justice  and.  fairness.  For 
instwice,  several  clients  reported  receiving  ciuUons  for  accidents  in 
whidh  they  were  not  at  fault  because  they  were  unable  to  explain  what 
had  happened  adequately  in  English.  The  other  parties  did  not  receive 
ciUtions.  Court  normally  did  not  provide  interpreters  for  any  butrfhe 
major  felony  cases,  not  did  most  have  bilingual-bicultural  staff. 

A  second  issue  affects  Asian/Pacific  Amep'Un  hvomen.  It  stems 
from  the  All  too  common  stereotypfp  of  Asian/Pacific  American 
women:  we  ar^  exotic  prostitutes,  and/or  we  are  passive  and 
submissive.  The  former  has  resulted  in  un^wanted  and  unwarranfed 
harassment  of  Asian/Pacific  American  women  by  the^lice.  The 
latter,  in  a  manner  similar  to  practices  in  the  employment  field, 
convinces  police  that  the  women  will  not  report  any  advances  or 
mistreatment  and  also  tends  to  increase  their  tenJIency  to  continue  this 
type  of  behavior.  \ 

Both  such  perception?,  of  Asian/Pacific  American  women  affect 
how  an  Asian/Pacific  American  woman  "shduld"  act  when  she  is  a 
witness  or  a  defendant.  In  a  California  low<sr  court  case,  a  Chinese 
American  woman  reported  tllat  a  police  officer  made  sexual  advances 
towards  her  after  stopping  her  Vehicle  for  an  alleged  traffic  violation 
The^police  did  not  feel  she  would  report  the  incidep^  ^yhen  shpri^, 
neither  the  police  department  nor  the  courts  believed  her.  The 
prostitute  stereotype  interffefed  ivkh  any  real  resolution  of  the 
/■problegi/,  \     ,  \     ■  V 

In  a  recent  New  Yofk  case,  tke  cburt  showed  its  bias  throughout  the 
trial.'  One  of  the  defendants,  an  Asian  American  woman,  had  a  license 
lo  carry  firearms;  her  codefendant,  a  male,  did  not.  The  judge  reftised 
to  believe  that  the  firearm  seized  in  an  alleged  conspiracy  belonged  to 
her.  It  did  not  fit  in  with'  his  preconception  of  what  a  passive, 
submissive  Asian  American  woman  should  or  could  be  doing.  Her 
codefendant  was  charged  with  illegal  possession  of  a  firearm;  she  with 
conspiracy. 

Both  the  lack  of  adequately  sensitive  staff  and  the  biases  of  the 
courts  and  police  lead  to  a  perception  by  Asian/Pacific  Americans  that 
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the  entire  syntem  breeds  only  injustice  for  Asian/Pftcific  Aniertcans. 
Whether  or  not  the  perception  is^f ue  ijof  "a"«ht.  What  is  i,n,K.rtant .» 
that  Asian/Pacint  Aniericn'ns  do  not  perceive  that  justice  is  immM  for 
them.   .  ,  yf 

Recommendattona 

Much  information  will  be  presented  in  all  the  papers  and  oral 
presentations.  What  is  oT  most  interest,  however,  and  rightly  so  is 
what  steps  the  Commission  on  Civil  Hi^s  will  take  if  it  receives  this 

information.  ]  .  . 

The  following  paragraphs  focus  on  sdi^ie  recommendations  for 
action  based  on  the  topics  discussed  above.  Some  are  general;  others 
are  directed  at  specific  agencies  or  groups. 

(1)  Federal  agencies  and  departments' afid  subcontractors  should 
translate  more  of  their  informational  brochures  and  make  such 
translations  available  toV:ommunities.  They  should  make  an  internal, 
institutional  commitment  to  do  thi^i,  including  allocation  of  funds  to 
complete  the  tasks.  Agencies  which  come  immediately  to  mind  include 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board.  Department  of  Labor,  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  andHDepartment  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare.  ,  .  rt- 

(2)  Federal  ^Rencies  should  hire  competent  bilingual-bicultural  staff 
in  areas  whiS\  involve  contact  with  a  sizeable  number  of 
Asian/Pacific  Americans.  They  should  make  continued  funding  of 
projects  and  service  providers  contingent  on  providmg  this  type  of 
balanced  personnel.  , 
When  it  is  impractical  to  hire  such  staff  meet  all  the  culturalnnd 
language  nc«ids,  agencies  and  ,  tfieir ,  subooptraators  should  at  Uwt 
contract  out  the  translation  services  t6  groups  which  can  meet  those 

needs.  ,  ... 

With  either  approach,  a^  with  number  1,  there  must  be  an  internal 
commitment  of  reijources  to  the  attainment  of  this  objective.  , 

(3)  The  National  Labor  Relations  Board  should  review  the  practices 
and  procedures  of  the  unions  qovcring  the  garm^if  indu8tI;y»^to 
determine  if  they  arc  actually  representing  all  their  members.  If  there 
are  sizeable  numbers  of  non-English-speaking  women  in  the  unions 
the  NLRB  should  take  steps  to  ensure  that  the  unions  provide  All 
necessary  information,  such  as  meetings,  brochures,  rules,  m  appropn- 

'  ate  languages.  ,         .  iir  ir 

(4)  The  Departments  of  Labor  and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
should  restructure  their  training  programs  and  education^  and 
employment  services  to  be  more  responsfve  to  the  ijeeds  of 
Asian/Pacific  American  women.  For  instance,  unless  immigrant 
women  receive  training  in  skills  other  than  sewing,  they  will  not  be 
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•ble  to  assert  their  rights  as  workers  and  union  members  without 
incurring  the  very  reaJ  consequence  of  losing  their  duly  access  to 
gainful  employment.  Restructuring  should  include  language  skills 
acquisition  and  employment  training  by  bilingual  staff. 

(5)  The  Department  of  Labor  should  .investigate  the  garmem 
IndiMjry  to  determine  the  extent  of  violations  of  any  labor  laws, 
JN^ially  thoM  dealing  with  minimum  wage  rates  and  occupational' 
safety.  Based  on  its  findings  the  Department  of  Labor  should 
aggressively  enforce  compliance. 

(6)  The  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service  should  work  in 
coi^unction  with  these  Federal  and  local  agencies  involved  in 
employment  to  ensure  that  they  are  cognizant  of  the  effect  of 
immigration  laws  on  employment  and  to  compel  them  to  review 
practices  of  employers  who  are  allegedly  threatening  Asian/Pacific 
Amencan  women  with  deportation  when  there  are  no  grounds  for 
such  an  action. 


Conclusion 

Federal  agencies  have  a  responsibility  to  be  responsive  to  people  in  a 
nondiscnmmatory  manner.  Most,  however,  have  failed  to  achieve  this 
objective  vis-a-vis  the  Asian/Pacific  American  community  in  general, 
and  the  Asian/Pacific  American  women  in  particular.  Unless  they 
change  their  practices,  Asian/Pacific  Americans  will  continue  to  view 
them  as  inaccessible  and  uncaring. 

;rhe  Washington  State  Commission  on  Asian  American  Affairs  in 
early  May  1979  held  a  hearing  on  discrimination  in  eastern  Washing- 
ton. Time  and  time  again,  those  who  testified  indicated  that  though 
they  had  filed  complaints  with  various  government  agencies,  such  as 
equal  employment  opportunities  commission  or  the  human  rights 
commission,  they  would  actively  discourage  other  Asian/Pacific 
Americans  from  following  suit.  They  did  not  want  others  to  be 
subjected  to  the  same  treatment  and  lack  oiF  results. 

Federal^age«des  must  chahgi  their  policies  to  reflect  a  mbre 
sensitive  Attitude  towards  the*^  needs  of  Asian/Pacific  American 
women.  However,  changes  which  benefit  women  at  the  expense  of  the 
Asian/Pacific  American  community  as  a  whole  arc  unacceptable. 

I  personally  prefer  amicable  resolution  on  issues.  However,  I  am 
also  amenable  to  using  other  approaches  and  working  with  groups 
which  use  other  approaches,  if  I  determine  that*  beneficial  change  is 
not  otherwiK  forthcorting.  With  factual  situation  which  have 
e«j#l»ted  to  intoteraWc  levels  more  and  more  A  W 
will  initiate  le^aL^tion  at  administrative  hearings  and  jn  courts 
challenging  the  Validity  and  equity  of  agency  practices  and  proce^ 
•  .-d»durcs.  \  -    »^  ^ 
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Military  Wives/Emerging  Roles  of  Asian 
Immigrant  Women 


by  Bok-LIm  C.  Kim* 


Today  there  are  an  estimated  20.000  Asian  women  who  have 
immigrated  to  the  United  States  as  wives  of  U.S.  s^vicemen^  These 
"  men  are  scattered  all  over  the  Nation  and  are  largely  •nv.s.b^.  bo^h 
from  our  majority  society  and  from  Asian  and  Pacific  American 
communities,  because  of  their  social  isolation. 

The  immigration  of  Asian  wives  of  American  soldiers  began  in  1947 

when  the  United  States  Congress  1^'^'^}'^'^^''''''''^'^^'^. 
Japanese  wives  of  U.S.  servicemen  stationed  m  Japan.  This  initial 
wave  of  Japanese  wives  was  followed  by  Korean  wives,  and  later  by 
Vietnamese  and  Thai  women.  Intermarriage  and  ""^^^avs 
Filipino  wives  of  both  U.S.  Navy  and  civihan  personnel  ^^^^l! 
been  sizable  because  of  the  prolonged  U  .S.  presence  w  the  Philippmes. 
Atrdes^Twards  these"^  uuions  range  from  caSiion  to  outnght 

hostilitV  among  the  relatives  and  home  -««»:"""'^"/^^  f/f 
and  their  American  husbands.  The  attitude  of  the  UJ.  military 
esublishment  towards  these  marriages  can  be  characterized  as  nega- 
tive" These  attitudes  and  behaviors  of  the  respective  parties  do  no 
usLly  improve  over  a  period  of  time  and  such  ^^J^^^ 
often  contribute  to  or  exacerbate  mantal  problems  such  as  spo^ 
abu«..  desertion,  separation.  Mid  divorce.  For  a  more  detail^ 
5t^«ion  of  the  studies  and  programs  dealing  with  these  ^^-^^  -^J- 
part  of  my  testimony.  I  am  appending  three  articles  that  I  have 

'"titW  going  into  the  many  complex  and  interacting  factors  which 
adVe^raffect  thcw^^  harmony  and  adjustment  of  these  women 
:Sd  t^ir  husbands.  iTwill  list  the  problems  t1«t  require  o^r  at^^- 
Later  I  will  also  list  programs  and  measures  that  we  can  undertake  to 
ameliorate  these  problems. 

^'cfiSSIJ'^^hln  these  marriages  is  greatly  handicapped  bju 
the^X  J^v«' lack  of  proficfe^^  in  Englirf»  and  their  unfamilianty 
tTth  S^clld  values  in  Americanaociety.  TM  situation  « farther 
Jgjjavated  by  their  huabwids*  ignonmce  of  and  failure  to  learn  about 
the  language  and  culture  of  their  wives. 

"*^.UmC.KlmU«»ocu»e  profc«r.  School  of  SocW  Work.  Univ*r«.y  of  Illinoi..  Urt>«a.  ^ 
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2.  P9ych09ocM  l9olMHon  and  Alienation 

T^he  psychostx^ial  iwilation  and  alienation  of  the  Asian  wives  are  the 
resukof  social  isolation  and  a  language  barrier  which  .s  often 
^''^''fuX''*      inscnsitivity  or  inaction  on  the  part  of  their  husbands 
and  tho^aromid  them  who  have  failed  to  support  and  guide  Asian 
wiv«  m  dealing  with  their  new  environment.  The  Asian  wife  has  left 
her  family,  friends,  culture,  everything  with  which  she  is  familiar 
when  she  immigrated  to  the  United  States.  She  was  part  family 
and  cornmunity  system  in  which  she  had  status  and  roles  which 
provided  her  with  self-esteem.  In  new  and  unfamiliar  surroundings 
handicapped  by  her  limited  Engliskand  without  anyone  to  guide  her' 
she  IS  helpless.  She  needs  a  supportive  and  caring  person  to  teach! 
guide,  and  assist  her  in  acculturation.  Unfortunately,  among  the 
women  and  families  who  have  been  referred  to  me  for  services,  the 
husbands  have  failed  in  this  task.  Often  the  husband  is  not^even  av^Jre 
that  such  assistance  and  support  are  needed.  He  expects  a  speedy  and 
miraculous  transformation  of  his  wife  into  a  competent  wife  and 
homemaker  in^er  newly  adopted  land.  He  become  impatient  and 
frustrated  with  her  helplessness  and  dependency,  and  with  what 
appears  to  him  to  be  her  slowness  in  learning.  He  often  becomes 
verbally  and  physically  abusive  toward  his  wife. 

The  couple's  failure  to  anticipate  these  adjustment  tasks  and  the 
temporary  role  strains"  generated  by  a  wife's  dependency  are  often 
key  factonj  in  marital  disruption,  spouse  abuse,  and  desertion 

Psychosocial  isolation  and  alienation,  which  are  the  consequences  of 
the  failures  mentioned  above,  also  act  as  further  hindrances  to  a  host  of 
other  psychosocial  adjustments  for  the  couple  for  their  children  I 
need  not  repeat  the  deleterious  eflFect  of  alienation  on  the  psychologi- 
cal wel  -being  and  on  the  social  functioning  of  individuals  and  sociefy. 
The  only  difference,  in  the  case  of  Asian  wives,  is  that  their  isolation 
and  suffering  are  hidden  and  unknown  to  the  majority  society.  Thus 
remcdiatidk.  is  not  possible.  The  Asian  wives  must  become  full' 
participating  members  of  our  society  as  wives,  mothers,  and  useful 
citizens.  \  «#>»^i«i 

3.  Unfafnlllarlty  with  tha  Lagal  Underpinnings  of 
Amerl&in  Society 

As  the  common  saying  goes:  Eastern  and  Western  cultures  and 
.value  systems  are  often  diametrically  opposed.  Nowhere  is  such  a 
difference  more  apparent  than  in  the  area  of  the  management  of 
conflicts  and  disputes  m  pcrso^^l,  social,  and  commercial  transactions 
in  the  two  societies.  Contracts  and  agirements  arc  sealed  in  legal 
written  documents  in  the  West,  while  similar  agreements  are  consum- 
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mated  verbally  in  the  East  Harmony  and  comproniisc  (bancd  u|K>n  the 
moral  a..d  ethical  ccxie  in  the  teachu.gs  of  Confuc  ius)  are  the  .deals  to 
which  many  Asian  societies  stiU  aspire,  resorting  to  court  lor 
settlement  of  conflicts  is  still  frowyed  iip.)n  and  despised  ...  As.a.. 
culture  This  cxplai..s  thc^iffcrct  mi..dsct  of  Asia.,  w.vcs  who  .nust 
•now  deal  with  a  difTcrc..t  and  highly  complex  legal  system  which 
regulates  and  <f>ften  g9verns  daily  life  in  America,  affecting  even  the 
mast  intimate  marital  a..d  parent-child  rclat.o..sh.ps. 

Lora..ce  and  laclc^of  famll.arity  w.th  the  A.nerican  legal  system 
severely  ha.idicap  the  Asia.,  wife  and  place  her  at  a  great  disadvantage 
.  in  th.s  country*  Asian  wives  whose  husba..ds  are  st.ll  w.th  the  Armed 
Forces  are  u.ifamiliar  with  the  rules  and  regulatio..8  that  affect  the.r 
lives.  a.,d.  as  a  rule,  do  not  know  the  be..er.ts  and  pr.v.leges  accorded 
to  the.n  as  depe..ddnts  of  military  personnel.  The  consequences  of  such 
ignorance  include  divorce  w.thout><i  woman's  knowledge;  \o8B  ol 
.tghts  as  a  legal  spouse;  loss  of  cl^ia  custody  a.ul  r..,a..c.al  s«prK>rt;  ... 
some  case^.  comhiitment  to  a  ir.e.,tal  hospital  W.thout  knowledge  c^r 
consent  threat  of  or  actual  deportat.on;  loss  of  ,^rma..ent  residccy. 
and  loss'  of  the  opportunity  to  become  a  naturalized  Amer.can  ct.xen. 
I  could  even  enumerate  more  of  these  dire  and  often  trag.c  conse- 
quences of  not  k..oWirfg  or  not  having  a  bili.igual  advocate  who^n 
protect  these  rights. 

4.  Solutions  .  u   ^  M 

I  have  several  suggestions  to  make  for  serv.ces  which  could 
substantially  ease  the  transition  of  Asian  wives  to  life  .n  the  U.S. 

1  As  a  minimum,  there  should  be  offered  Engl.sh  classes  on  many 
levels,  geared  to  the  needs  of  these  women  and  wives,  mothers,  and 

consumers  of  services.  ,h„r«^ 

2  SystemaUc  data  related  to  the  location  and  demographic  charac- 
teristics of  intermarried  couples  composed 

American  servicemen  must  be  collected  and  made  available  to  both 
Asian  American  and  other,  largef  community  soc.al  service  agcnc'es 
so  that  they  can  develop  service  programs  for  them  At  Present,  ^he 
lack  of,  this  vital  information  prevents  the  development  of^  any 
nationwide  service  program.  .  t^J^ 

3  A  comprehensive,  multilingual  resource  book  should  be  developed 
and  distributed  to  every  intermarried  couple  upon  marriage  and  at 

-Sports  of  entry  in  the  United  States.  The  U.S.  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service  might  participate  in  ^  disj^^^^^- ^^^^^^^^ 
resource  book  sliould  include  information  concerning  legal  jtehte  and 
responsibilities  as  a  spouse  and  parent,  and  as  an  immigrant  of  citizen 
as  well  as  functioning  as  a  consumer  practice  guide,  with  information 
on  how  to  use  community  resources  in  health,  education,  and  soc.al 
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•erviccs.  wd  orgwiizations  to  call  in  emergencies.  One  section  should 
address  matters  related  to  the  stress  or  conflict  which  comfhoniy  arise 
in  family  life,  i.e.?  the  fole  expectations  of  husband  and  wife 
relationships  with  in^lkv^vbow  problems  might  be  i^olved.  and 
where  to  seek  and  how  to  use  professional  help. 

4.  Bilingual-bic«ItuAl  tuning  and  orientation  classes  should  be 
made  available  to  both!  husband,  and  wife  prior  and  8ub8<Kiuent  to 
settlement  in  the  United  States.  To  achieve  the  effective  c<Jmmunica- 
tion  skills  essential  to  a  successful  malrriage.  this- r«Ax>nsibility  should 
be  shared  mutually  by  both  parsers.  OrienUtion. classes  and  group 
meetings  m  a  community  whercjht  couplfc  wtUes  would  faciliute  the 
wife's  transition  from  one  culture  to  another  and'provide  the  couple 
wjth  support  in  establishing  their  new  home. 

5.  A  nationwi^fc  hotline  system  is  sorely  n<;d|ed  to  provide  crisis 
interVentipiv  referral  and  followup  services  to  widely  scattered  and 
frequently  isolated  Asian  wives.  %milies  of  Asian  women  and' 
community  agencies  would  fikewiscjbenpflt  from  such  a  service  The 
hotline  WQuld  be  staffed  by  a  multilingu^l-mullticultural  staff  of  social 
workers  or  allied  professionals  and  volunteers:  Xn  additional  outcome 
of  the  pfogram  would  be  the  development  of  a  resource  book  and 
traimng  manualjbrlise  by  local  community  organisation  professionals 

,  m  their  work  with  this  population.  , 

6.  Support  must  be  given  to  the  National  C^miiittJfe  Concerned  with 
Asian  Wives  of  U.S.  ServJoenten  in  their  task  to  locate  resourciss  and 
develop  programs  for  those  whose  needs  have  not  bee„  met  thr6ugh 
familial  and  community  groups.  '  - 
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Health  Issues  Affs<;tlng  Asian/Pacific 
\     American  Women 

'  .         by  Tin  Myaing  Theln.  Ph.D.* 

*  '       .       ■  -  . 

Vhis  paper '  deals  with  the  health  problems  of  Asian/Pacific 
American  wbmen,  the  problems  they  encounter  in  relation  to  health 
service  delivery,  and  the  representation  of  Aftan/Pacific  American 
women  in  the  health  industry.  The  information  pre«^nted  here  is  basejl 
primarily  on  dau  from  published  studies  that  have  included  Asiwi 
American  or  Asian/PAcific  American  w6ment  as  a  subsample  of  the 
study  populations.  Some  of  the  study  data  inferred  to  are  unpublished. 

The  results  of  a  search  of  the  literature  reveal  thai^  1)  few  studies 
have  been  conducted  on  the  health  status  of  this  population  group,  2) 
certain  illnesses  and  diseases  are  f)rominent  among  this  population, 
although  Oiis  fact  is  not  commonly  recognized,  and  3)  the  problems  of 
vhcahh  s^viie  delivery  and  shorUgcJ  of  Asian/Pacific  Ametidan 
women  among  health  industry  workers  are  related. 

The  literature  search  conducted  in  order  to  prepare  this  paper, 
reveal^  that  there  has  A#ver  been  a  nationwide  study  which  has 
included  a  meaningful  survey  regarding  the  health  problems  of 
Asian/Pacifitf  American  women.  Very  few^  systematic  empirical 
studies  have  be<sn  conducted  of -this  population  group.  In  some  studies, 
the  health  problems  of  Asian/Pacific  Americans  an?  mentioned  only  as 

an'aAerthought.  \    . ,  -i 

Because  of  the  lack  of  knowledge  about  their  health  status.  Weaver* 
states,  "No  groiupin  the  American  population  is  treated  with,  a  greater 
lack  of  understanding  or  is  victimipJ  by  owre  stereo^ifp^  than  the 
various  peoples  who  ar?  lumped  undbr  the  label  'Asia^  Aftsncans 
Asian/Pacific  Americans,  are  not  a  monolithic  grojifi  as^e'  term 
implies  They  include  Japanese,  FUipino,  Korean,  Clfiese,  In|6ne8ian, 
.     Vietnamese,  and  Burmese  people  to  name  a  few, groijlw.  > 

In  addUion,  the  attempt  to  search  and  analyze  data  dnAsiaH/Paciric 
American  women  is  made  more  difficult  because,  evenHewer^rtudies 
deal  with  this  subgroup  or  breakdown  their  data  by  sex.  FuWherjnore, 
.  dthar  fifctors  such  as  cohort  difTerences,  age  differences,  r^ionaT 
-differences  socioeconomic  differences  in  addition  to  distinctly  sepa- 
rate <;thmc  groups  make  generaMzaUons  extremely  difficult.  This  fact 
must, be  Vjcpt  in  mind  since  many  of  the  discussions  in  this  paper  are 

EM«f*'(CV.  Mod)y  Compmy,  «976). 
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based  on  data  from  Chinese.  Japanese.  Korean,  and  Filipino  groups 

/.  IIIM9909  and  Diseases  of  Aslan/Paclfic  Ameri- 
can Women  i 

The  research  reveals  that  certain  illncMes  and  diseases  are  prominent 
among  Asian/Pacific  American  women.  Breast  cancer one  example 
Breast  cancer  ras^  been  noted  to  be  a  m^or  problem  for  Japanese 
American  women.  Quisenberry  and  associates'  conducted  a  study 
comparing  th^  jncidence  of  brea^cancer  among  various  ethnic  groups 
in  Hawaii.  They  rcport^cd  that  the  incidence  of  breast  cancer  among 
Japanese  women  doubled  between  1947-54  and  1960-62.  a  rate  of 
increase  higher  than  that  for  Caucasian  women  and  women  in  Other 
ethnic  groups.  Based  on  this  information,  they  analyiied  data  fronJthe 
tumor  registry  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area  and  found  (hat  there 
was  a  strong  upward  shift  in  the  incidence  of  breast  cancer  for 
Japanese  American  women  in  the  Bay  area. 

Another  researcher,  Buell,»  examiri\Kl  the  rates  and  concluded  that  ' 
the  incidence  of  breas<  cancer  in  Japanese  American  women  had 
probably  risen  and  was  continuing  to  rise  throughdut  the  Unjted 
States.  Dunn*  also  supports  the  finding  that  the  rates  of  breast  cancflBfe 
have  been  increasing  for  the  Japanese  American  woipeh.  Weaver-, 
who  examined  the  health  problems  of  Asian/Pacific  Ajiwricans  in 
1976.  stated  that  these  findings  have  tremendous  heSlth  education^ 
implications.  Yet,  today,  there  are  no  known  health  education 
programs  dealing  with  the  problem  of  breast  cancer  for  the  Japanese 
American  women,  some  of  whom  do  not  speak  adequate  English  to 
understand  the  information  presented  in  public  health  educadoo-- 
programs.  # 

Another  health  problem  reported  in  the  literature  was  the  high  rate 
of  cardiovascular-renal  disease  among  Filipino  womehr-ifennett, 
Tok^oma,  and^McBride*  com^^red  this  group  to  rtlipino  men  and  ^ 
^Japanese  men  and  women.  The  F^ipino  woTrhen  had  the  highest  rate  of 
cardiovasc^^r-renal  disease.  MoreWarch  needs  to  be  conducted  to 
expWj^the  reasons  behind  this  finding  so  that  health  programs  can  use 
this  information  in  their  service  delivery.  < 

"Ethnic  Difrcr.«.c  in  Cnc.J-i„  H.w.ii.-  I^r^  >„ 
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D;^«Uc   violence   and   rape   are   other   hcahh   ->nccrns  o 
Asian/PacifR-  American  women.  A.  survey  conducted  for  (he  Asuu 
Women's  Center  of  Los  Angeles^  showed  (hat  the  f^ar  of  rape  «nd 
violence  was  a  paramount  concern  in  the  sample  of  women  aged  15  to , 
25   most  of  whom  were  Japanese.  The  center  behevcs  that  the 
incidence  of  rape  and  violence  is  higher  than  anyone  bei.eves  because, 
out-ilshame.  Asian/Pacific  American  women  will  not  report  such 

Presently,  no  data  exist  on  the  extent  of  wife  abuse  or  rape  amon^ 
^Asian/Pacinc  American  won.en.  Sun  Bin  Yim-  a  Korean  counselor 
from  the  Korean  Aii^erican  Mental  Health  Service  CeWr.  theonzes 
that  in  the  Korean  community,  wife  abuse  is  the  r<«.lt  of  stress, 
cultural  chock,  and  economic  conditions  ftced  by  immigrant  fam.Ues-. 
it  is  also  rooted  in  traditional  values.  I>aditi6nal  Korean  society 
according  to  Yim.  tolerates  wife ^mtfl  a,  a  means  of  copings  with 

'  n.arift.1  conflict.  The  notiojM>f--^^''°''^*"  IuTkZZ 
subservienW-*ub«i«riv6r^^    and^  obedient  prevails  in  the  Korean 

American  community.  ^    ,  .  . 

Diamond  et  al.  •  studied  the  characteristics  of  phtients  «eekin^^ 
abortion  in  Hawaii.  The  majority  of  the  population  seeking  abortions 
•  were  Hawaiians.  part-Hawaiians.  Filipinos,  and  Chineije.  Among  all 
the  ethnic  groups,  the  Filipinos  were  more  likely  than  others  to  seek 

abortion  to  limit  family  size.  .   \,         ^  r  ^  k„ 

Another  health  pro^  stems  frotn  occupational  hazards  faced  by 
women,  particularly  in  blue-collar  emplqyment.  In  1970.  58  perctnt  of 
AiZ/Pacific  American  women  who  worked  were  m  clenci^l  posi- 
tions or  in  the  gJhnent  industry.*'  The  long  hours,  minimal  pay  poor 
.  working  q^nditions  (such  as  heat  from  the  machines,  poor  vent.lat.pn. 
breathing  dust,  and  the  like)  have  already  hpcn  document^  m  the 
garment  industry.  But  there  ai^e  no  d«U  to  show  the  inc.^  of 
illnesses  due  to  the  textile  chemiSir^r  f^igue.  Many  people  be^ve 
that  this  ii  because  workers  will  not  rep^  the  existence  of  hazards 
since  they  fear  they  will  lose  their  jobs  if  t^Q.  But  the  occupattonal 
diseases  related  to\he  garment  industry  iSrw^l  known  and.  since 
such  a  high  proportiSiTorAsian/Facific  American  women  work  in  this 
.occupation,  it  can  be  as^med  that  this  is  one  of  the  major  h^h 
AWcms-of  Asian/Padhc  American  women.  No  «t»fi««  have  been  ^ 
co^u^ed  to  help  planWor  services  or  to  understand  this  problem. 

.  Ari.n  Women-,  Center  of  l^geletlunpubH.hed  reo-.).  ^OAPE  Fenow.hip  Inc.  (.978). 

;  ^^^^^       -  >.  ^- 

.'.'j-S!J."l»,™.lo«.  wort  J  Wo™,.'.  D.y,  H„M1„,  Ur  .l.lf  of  .he  ^l.-X'" 
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The  rcHt  of  the  health  problom.s  disc  ussed  m  the  htrraturr  art-  in  tht- 
area  of  psyt  hopathologies.  most  frequently  oharacteri/eil  as  depi  es.sion 
due  to  ahenntion.  isolation,  and  guilt. 

Depression  is  «  nijuor  problem  among  th<-  elderly  Asian/Pacific 
American  women,  most  of  whom  are  Japanese.  Along>ith  (he  other 
health  an*  Hnancial  problems  associated  with  age.  isolation  a|s(. 
contributes  to  mental  health  problems.  Midori  ffToiiye"  of  1  .m  Angeles  / 
states  that  lo.ss  of  family,  loss  of  friends,  loss  of  income,  with  fev" 
knowing  of  or  using  medicare  or  other  insui^nce.  loss  of  mental 
stimulation,  loss  of  self-value,  lack  of  opportunity  to  work,  lack  of 
companionship  all  lead  to  deprcssioh.  Many:  Asian/Pacific  American 
women  cannot  speak  the  English  language.  They  cannot  even 
communicate  with  their  own  grandchildren,  since  the  younger 
generation  raised  in  the  United  States  now  speaks  English  and  no 
longer  speaks  Japanese    Since  the  older  women's  knowledge  of 
English  IS  not  adequate  to  com^nunicate.  they  do  not  seek  institutional 
care.  Instead,  they  live  alone.  ^ 
True"  -has  analyzed  data  that  show  the  trend  of  interracial  marriage 
to  be  rising.  A  very  high  proportion  of  such  marriages  involve 
Japanese  women.  Eighty  percent  of  Asian/Pacific  American  women 
in  tlvc  Seattle  area  are  reported  to  be  married  to  men  outside  of  their 
own  ethnic  group.  The  stress  6{  interracial  marriage  affects  a  lar^c 
proportion  of  this  population.  A  study  conducted  by  Weav<^r'»  also' 
^  shows  that  the  rate  of  depression  is  very  high  among  Filipinos  because 
of  stress  in  interracial  marriages.  A^yi,  few  studies  have  focused  on  ^ 
this  population  to  study  the  . effects  of  interracial  marriage.  Some 
predictions  have  been  made  'on  the  outcome  of  such  marriages 
,  However.  True  catutions  that  these  pr<klictions  are  not  based  on  ' 

findings  from  matho^logically  sound  research.  Neverlhclcss.  they 
y  give  an  impression  of  the  stress  placed  on  the  Asian/Pacific  American 
woman  w.ho  marries  interraciallj^.  True  reports  that  Fei»gan  aiSl 
Fujitake'*  and  Jacobs  and  Undau"  have  found  that  Asi^n/PfccSc 
^American,  woman  who  have  married  interracially  are  treated  as 


•«  Midori  Inouyc.  pre«nl,iion  .t  AWP«:inc  Women-,  Health  Day.  April  |978 

or^\li^T"r"'  ""l!  ^  '  i,''"""  ""^^  ^^"'^^  Women-  (paper 

E^^^n lan  F  r  by  the  National  InMitu^eT^r 

ti<luc*lion,  5«n  Fr«nci$co.  Calif,  AuguM  1976). 

»*  Weaver    Ibid.  i  .  ^ 

o„or.ap...e,-AmeHcanC  W^-,, 
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penono  non  gmta  by  the  Asian/Pacific  American  communities  Hok- 
1  im  Kim''  and  Sil"  report  that  the  outcome  of  war  bride  niarriAges 
•re  "pesniTOiltic."  with  multiple  ,80urce«  of  strain.  Gordon"  supports 
.  this  prediction  and  adds  that  successful  adjustment  of  ihe  ofTspring  of 
the«^  marriages  appears  to  be  equally  negative.  Disapproval  of 
interraciafitiarriages  is  very  evident. 

An  evaluation  of  the  Department  of  kabor  s  CETA.  Iitle  \\\, 
«      projects  for  persons  of  limitetf  English-speaking  ability^'  showed  (hat 
I      psychological  counseling  is  very  much  needed  by  Asian/Facific 
V^^ericans.  many  of  whom  arc  immigrants  or  refugees.  The  c<)unsclors 
iir  these  projects  reported  that  there  is  a  tremendous  amount  of 
depression  resulting  from  guilt.  Asian/Pacific  Americans  feel  guilty 
for  leaving  tMr  hamelands.  guilty  for  being  In  the  United  States  w^ile 
families  mid  frieni^live  under  cj>mmunist  rule,  guilty  for  being 
*     perceived  as  traitors  to  th«ir  cultural  values  and  ethics,  and  depressed 
due  to  isolation  and  lac/ of  the  strong  social  networks  that  existed 
before  They  also  experience  depression  becaus<S  of  a  diminished  self- 
concept  arising  from  tKeir  inability  to  obtain  emlployment  commensu^ 
rate  witi  their  p^oftrssional  status  This  is  particulariy  important. 
<        because  Asian/Pacific  American  >M6itien  have  a  high  level  of  educa- 
tional aUainment.  even  higher  than^the  national  average  for  the  United 
Stites  Yet.  58  percent  of  them  work  in  the  garment  industry  and  in 
clerical  positions.  In  fact.  Sue-  hSS^reported  that  the  discrepancies 
w         between    oducational   leveh.  and   incomes   are   greater  among 
Asian/PaciHc  American  women  than  among  any  other  minonty  group 
or  among  all  Americans  as  a'VJiiole.  - 

A  1970  study  in  Los  Angeles"  showed  that  the  majority  of  Asian 
youth  dying  from  drug  overdose  were  women.  It  has  been  hypothe- 
sized that  this  is  due  to  alienation  and  isolation.  The  Asian^Women  s 
Center  hail  had  2  yean."  rytperience  in  providing  services  for  th« 
women  with  drug  abuse  problems  in  the  Asian/Pacificj^encan 
communities.  The  m^jor  goals  of  thejKOgram  are:  1)  pr©<rention  tof 
reduction  of  drug  use  throug»t-^bUc  education,  2)  rehabilitation 
through  «>un8cling,  3)  provision  of  ejnotional  support  through 
,  community-based  programs,  and  4)  developmeiU,J>f-a  sisterhood 
I     -concept.  - 

>•  Bok-Lim|Mm,"0.ework  with  J.p.nc.e  «hJ  Kore.n  Wives  of  Amerio.n.,-  Social  Ca^work.  vol. 

rS,fs!i;^^hS»c.rn.eonr^  ImpliClon.  for  A.i.n  Americ.n.."  TV  Prr^nn.l  and 
1970  Lo«  AnfelwCoiinlyCorooertOflfce  Report. 
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^      As  a  lesnH  of  the  2  years"  cxptMioiKo.  it  has  Jx-comc  cirai  that  drug 
abiiso  IS  defined  as  «  symptom  or  ramificanon  of  greater  problems 
tacuul  by  the  Asian/Pacifie  American  women    Hiey  face  the  unre- 
solved stresses  of:  I)  being  part-of  an  ethnic  minority  within  a  white 
majority  society.  2)  trying  to  find  m  positivjf  identity  as  a  woman,  given 
the  limitations  and  restrictions  imposed  uptin  them  both  by  the  Asian 
culture  and  by  the  American  culture,  and  t)  trying  to  co,x-  with  the 
changing  realities  of  both  racism  and  sexism  in  the  general  stxiety 
Sue*  pointed  out  that  Asian/Pacific  Americans  as  a  group  suffer 
from  "learned  helplessness."  and  this  may  have  some  impact  on  their 
mental  health,  as  reported  also  by  Seligman."  Various  writers  have 
commented  on  tHfe  "learned  helplessness  of  Asian/Pacific  Americans  " 
Many  Asian/Pacific  Americani^  lack  feelings  of  control  over  life 
situatiPTns  and  outcomes  and  exhibit  passivity  or  apparent  apathy  or 
poor  motivation  because  they  believe  they  cannot  control  c-veiits 
Belief  in  an  external  Kkus  of  control  is  common 

Sue  states  that  Asian/Pacific  Americans  4I0  not  appear  to  have 
higher  rates  of  mental  illness  than  other  groups,  although  their  mental 
health  may  be  affected  by  learned  helplessness.  Other  res^earchers 
(Kitano."  Sue  and  McKiniiey."  Sue  and  Sue)»«  also  have  found  the 
rates  of  mental  illness  among  Asian/Pacific  Americans  to  btf  no  higher 
than  rates  for  whites  or  other  groups.  Chen"  shows  that  Chinese 
Americans  al.so  tend  to  be  more  "tolerant"  toward  persons  with 
moderately  disturbed  symptoms  and  to  turn  to  parents  and  relatives  as 
major  sources  of  assistance,  this  contributes  to  the  erroneous 
assumption  that  the  Asian/Pacific  American  is  a  "model"  minority  and 
that  if  a  few  f>sychologically  dysfunctional   persons  do  squire 
intervention  and  therapy,  it  can  be  provided  by  their  own  community 
support  system.  If  Jahoda's  definition  of  mental  health  is  used,  then 
Asian/Pacific  Americans  may  have  poorer  mental  health  than  whites 
and  other  groups.  Jahoda's"  definition  of  mental  health,  which  has 
.  beertHhe  touchstone  of  the  mental  health  moveiAent  in  ihc,JkfX  is  "to 
have  positive  self  esteem,  self  actualization,  Autonomy,  and  ep'viron- 
mental  mastery." 

Mental  health  problems  are  not  limited  to  specific  ilhiess  and 
Identified  psychiatric  disorders.  They  also  include  problems  that  result 

"  Sue     Ibid  '  / 

»  S/nlcv^^"   H  H   M  T     '■""l^Cul.urcs."  Journal  of  SocalFsy-cholo^.  60.  1970.  pp,  121-34. 

Sunlcy  Sue  and  H.  McKinney.  "Asian  Americans  in  the  Community  Menial  Healil.  Care 
System,  American  Journal  of  Or,hopiythialryAi(\)\m  pp  111-18 

'^AmlTr?  f^\^f^^i^r,-  "<^»'ine«-Amcrican  Pe.^,n.lity  and  Mental  Health."  in  Auan- 

tZ  x^S  '  Alto:  Science  «,.d  l^havlr 

"V    Chen,    •(•ulu.ral  Conflict  and  Mental  Illnelv  A  Case-  Study  of  a  Mentally  III  C-hinese- 
American  I'aiieni  (r-resno,  California  Slate  University.  Jnnr  1968) 

M.  Jahoda,  Currrni  Concepts  ofPositiw  Menial  Heallh  (New  York:  Basic  Botiks,  1958). 
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from  stKietal  ills  such  as  the  cxpcrieiKC  of  uflciuilion  oi  fcni  and  thf 
depression  and  anger  associated  wilh  povcrly.  Ihcy  also  ukUuIc  the 
sense  of  i^werlcftsness  and  jnistration  lhal  resuHs  from  nistitutional 
ized  discrimination  and  racism,  as  well  as  the  psychological  and 
emotional  stress  resulting  from  physical,  emotional,  and  soc^ial  disabili- 
ty. In  addition,  problems  which  are  a  result  of  lifestyle,  value  system, 
language,  and  thought  princesses  can  produce  a  negative  effect  on  the 
mental  state  of  the  person.  Problem  causing  factors  identified  by 
Asian/PaciOc  American  mental  health  profcssionuKs  aic:  1)  rac  ism.  2) 
underemployment  and  unemployment,  3)  maladjustment  and  stress 
physical  and  cultural,  and  6)  psychological  isolation  and  alienation. 
'  The  results  of  discrimination,  sex  roles,  and  race  stereotyping  have 
taken  a  toll  on  Asian/Pacific  American  women.  Stereotyping  of  these 
women  is  one  of  the  major  factors  affecting  the  well-being  of 
Asiaii/Pacific  Americans.  Mass  media  has  portrayed  Asiau/Pacific 
Americans,  especially  women,  in  negative  roles^  submissive,  passive, 
dpcile,  and  devoted. 

//.  Service  Delivery 

In  terms  of  service  delivery,  similar  kinds  of  statements  can  be  made 
as  were  made  about  health  status.  Few  studies  have  been  conducted  on 
Asian/Pacifig  American  women's  use  of  public  health  services.  But, 
among  Asian  communities,  utilization  rates  are  very  low,  according  to 
the  reports  that  are  available.  u  #»  u 

Vf.  Kong  Mook  Lec*»  of  the  Korean  American  Mental  Health 
Service  Center  in  Los  Angeles,  conducted  a  study  among  Pacific 
American  professivnals.  Ninety-eight  professionals  were  interviewed. 
The  study  showed  that  42  percent  of  the  Pacific  Americans  sought 
help  from  other  Pacific  Americans  regarding  their  mental  health 
needs.  Over  half , of  the  professi<*als  felt  that  existing  services  w«ye 
inappropriate  for  their  clients  because  of  the  absence  of  bilingual 
and/or  bicultural  personnel.  Over  three-fourths  feU  that  their  clients' 
lack  of  proficiency  in  English  was,  for  many,  an  obstacle  to  their 
seeking  mental  health  services. 

In  terms  of  hospitalization,  Asian/Pacific  Americans  tend  to  be 
hospitalized  longer  and  more  disturbed  during  hospitalization  th^n 
Caucasian  patients.  Campbell  and  Chang»<»  believe  that  there  are  many 
problems  for  the  Jwspitalized  Chinese,  including  lack  of  ethnic  food, 
interpreters,  and  mmTerdus  cultural  taboos  against  hospitals.  Even  so, 
*-  there  are  indications  that  the  population  in  need  of  health  ^re^  or 

-  Cahforni.  AdviM>ry  Commillec  to  the  U.S.  ComniiMion  on  Civil  Righlv  A  Drfcm  UnfulflIM: 
Konan  and  Filipino  HtallkProftaionah  in  CaHfomla(^%y\^li)  „w    •  n. 

"TrJ!^  Cmpbcll  .nd  Betty  Ch.ng.  -He.Hh  C.«  th*  Chin«e  in  Amenc."  Nun,ng  Outlook. 
M«y  3.  1973.  pp.  245-49.  ^  *     '  .  ■ 
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hospnahzation  is  large.  Admiiwion  rates  of^hinese  lo  hospitals  in 
California  were  higher  than  the  rate  for  the  general  poiulation. 

True"  states  that  (he  utUizalion  rate  of  most  outpatient  agencies  by 
Asian/Pacific  American  women  is  higher  than  the  rate  for  men.  with 
the  degree  of  difference  statistically  significant.  The  rate  for  inpatient 
service  indicates  the  reversal  of  this  pattern,  with  Asian/Pacific 
American  men  using  services  at  a  much  higher  rate.  True  compared 
these  rates  to  the  rates  for  American  women  in  general  and  found  a 
similarity  in  the  outpatient  rate;  the  inpatient  rate  among  American 
women  as  a  whole  has  been  found  also  to  be  higher  than  the  rate  for 
men  (Chesler«  and  Govet  et  aL  »).  True  feels  that  the  explanation  lies 
m  the  area  of  stress  that  women  face.  She  cites  the  critical  factors  as 
they  appear  in  the  data  of  two  agencies:  immigrant  status,  poverty 
level,  economic  status,  married  women  between  the  ages  of  19-45  with 
children,  limited-English-speaking  ability,  and  burdens  of  family 
problems. 

When  Asian/Pacific  American  women  use  health  services  for  child 
delivery,  service  providers  have  found  Jhat  few  of  ^hem  have  had  any 
prenatal  care,  a  necessity  for  good^health  and  a  safe  delivery.  Christine 
Hsu"  of  Los  Angeles  hypothesises  that  this  may  be  due  to  cultural 
factors  which  encourage  the  pregnant  woman  to  take  care  of  herself 
during  pregnancy.  Less  value  is  placed  on  women's  health  status  than 
on  men'*  because  of  the  subordinate  role  played  by  the  women. 
Therefore,  the  women  tend  to  sedc  care 'during  delivery  for  the  sake  of 
the  child,  but  look  after  themseires  during  pregnancy., Canta  Pian» 
states  that  Asian/Pacific  American  wbmen  use  health  services  only  in 
emergencies  and  not  as  a  preventive  measure.  Miya  lwataki»«  suggests 
that  other  cultural  factors  act  as  barriers  to  seeking  and  obtaining 
health  care.  One  of  these  is  modesty.  Another  is  having  toideal  with 
white,  male  physicians  who  are  perceived  is  members  of  the  higher 
economic  class;  culturally,  th^s  causes  women  to  avoid  seeing  male 
^physicians.  InstitutioffHjraptm  is  another  factor.  For  example,  many 
Hbalth  education  and  infonpation  materials  exist,  but  they  have  not 
been  translated,  and  health  providers  do  not  understand  the  culture  or 
cannot  communicate  with  Asian/Pacific  Americans. 

Another  factor  which  serves  as  a  barrier  to  obtaining  health  care  is 
the  culture  of  poverty.  Sin<^  a  large  proportion  of  Asian/Pacific 
Aflierican  women  grew  up  in  the  culture  of  poverty,  many  practices  of 

llrue,    Ibid.  . 
Vhym  Ch«M)er,  tyoman  or  h/adntss  (New  York.  Avon  Book*,  1972) 

Chiding  /«<,CA<,»v/«*5oc/W>-(Chic.go.  Univer»!.y  of  Chicago  l»r«^  1973)  ^  ' 

H  ^r""**        verbal  report  at  A.itn/Piciflc-  Women  i  Health  Day.  April  1978 

H.Stt'LS.;.tt;tSm';;i'""     """"  ^''"'••"'^•^ 

Miya  Iwalaki,  presentalion  a(  Asian  Pacifiq  Women>  Health  Day.  April'  1978. 
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this  culture  still  prevail;  for  example,  they  will  not  sec  a  doctor  unless  a 
crisis  emerges  because  they  cannot  afford  it.  This  attitude  still  exists 
today. 

California  State  Senator  James  Mills*'  addressing  the  Human  Care 
Services  Conference  held  in  San  Diego  in  1978,  cited  a  study 
commissioned  by  the  Lieutenant  Oovtrnor  pf  C^lifofnia,  It  indicated 
that  35  percent  of  the  present  State  population  is  non white,  and  this 
population  will  increase  to  Aiorc  than  50  percent  of  the  State's 
population  by  the  1990  census  It  is  logical  to  predict  that  the  new. 
nonwhite  minority  will  expe<it  services  like  those  obtained  by  whites 
today.  Mills  agreed  that  there  is  a  need  for  multilingual  services  for  the 
more  recent  immigrants  to  California,  e.*.,  Chinese,  Cambodians,  and 
others.  A  United  Pacific  Asian  Committee  report"  on  service  delivery 
stated  that  human  care  services  were  designed  according  to  Western 
values  and  lifestyles,  and  that  dietary  differences  and  site  locations  for 
service  delivery  were  factors  leading  to  underutilization  of  health 
services  by  the  Pan  Asian  communi^.  ^  ^ 

///,  Aslan/PMlfIc  AmeHcMn  Women  as  Haalth  Ser- 
vice Providers  — ^     ^  r 

The  health  service  delivery  system  is  affected  by  the  Type  of  people 
;        working  within  the  system.  Professional  boards  havA  ser^  as  barriere 
/  in  keeping  the  foreign-educated  professionals  from  fWtici^ating  in  tllT 

professional  communities.  Chin-  found  that  ICor^  and  Hlipino 
<foctors,  dentists,  pharmacists,  and  nurses  are  barred  from  licensing 
through  a  variety  of  means. 
The  problems  caused  toy  this  barrier  created  by  thylicensing  boards 
'   affects  not  only  the  foreign^educated  professionals  but  also  the 
communities  that  they  could  be  serving.  Without  thcVthnic  makeup  or 
,     the»  sex  makeup  of  health  professionals   needed   to  relate  to 
Asian/Pacifk  Ameridlfi  patients,  the  health  care  and  Jnedical  services 
~    within  minority  communities  will  continue  to  be  Undelptilized  because 
of  tl\e  underemployment  of  these  Asian/Pacific-trained  professionals 
within  the  health  community.  , 
The  argument  that  medical  boards  have  long  .used  to  keep  th& 
foreign  botn  from  practicing  their  professions  in  the  United  Stat<^  is 
that  quality,  of  service  will  be  lowered  because  of  the  varying 
standards  used  abroad  to  measure  foreign  graduates,  with  the  danger 
that  Ikensing  for^n  graduates  here  will  lead  to  a  lower  quMty  of 
health  care  overall.  This  argument  does  not  take  into  account  tne  fact 

Tht  Pan  Asian  BulUllH  (UPAC.  ^ly  1978). 

^  SiS  Chin.  A  Drtcm  Uri/ii(fllM.  Kortan  and  Filipino  Htalth  Profisshnah  in  California  (M.y 
1975).  OilifomU  Adviiory  Commiit^  U.p.  CommUiion  orf  Civil  Righii. 
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that  these  foreign-educated  |m)fessioiials  have  much  to  offer  ui  terms 
of  exix^rieiicc  and  can  rehite  well  to  people  in  minority  conunnnities.  It 
docs  not  lake  into  account  that  the  U.S.  is  currently  eji|>erieneing  n 
shortage  of  medically  trained  personnel.  With  the  rising  cost  of 
medical  education  and  the  years  of  training  and  experience  required  in 
all  countries,  the  foreign-educated  professionals  represent  unused  skills 
and  an  unaccountable  dollar  investnient  in  education,  training,  and 
ex|>erience.  The  irony  for  Asian/Pacific  Americans  is  that4his  group 
is.  in  general,  not  seeking  care  from  majority-group  pliysicians.  It 
appears  that  foreign-educated  health  professionals  arc  viewed  as 
comi>ctitor?  by  the  health  professions.  There  is  a  growing  belief  among 
Asian/Pacific  American  women  that  many  of  the  arguments  used  to 
keep  them  out  are,  in  fact,  used  to  protect  the  vested  interest  of 
Caucasian  male  health  professionals. 

Recoin^ndations  that  were  made  by  the  California  Advisory 
CommittM^to  the  United  States  Commission  on  Civil  Rights*^ 
included:^' 

•  The  Advispry  Coj(rirt)Utce  recommends  that  Staje  licensure 
biiards  review  ^hpir  standards  to  see  that  qualified  prtS^lessionals  are 
not  screened  out.  J 

•  The  Advisory  Committee  also  recommends  that  the  licensure 
boards  endorse  and  actively  su|>port  training  programs  for  foreign- 
educated 'doctors,  nurses,  dentists,  pharmacists,  and  others  in  the 


•  The  AdVisoiV  Committee  recommends  that  medical  health 
schopis  which  hdve  indicated  a  willingness  to  assist  in  seeking 
solutions  to  the  issues  of  education  and  quality  piedical  service 
design  programs  in  conjunction  with  foreign-educated  professional 
associations  and  apply  for  training  fundj^  such  as  are  now  authorized 
under  the  specif  projects  program  of  the  Comprehensive  Health  * 
Manpower  Training  Act. 

•  The  Advisory  Committee  recommends  that  the  SUte  legisla- 
tures, licensing  boards,  and  professional  bodies  work  together  to 
develop  medical  job  classificati6ns  and  establish  guidelines  and 
procedures  which  would  enable  foreign  graduates  to  practice  their 
professions  on  a  limited  basis  while  preparing  for  examinations. 

•  The  Advisory  Committee  recommends  that  the  board  of 
pharmacy  refcsse^  its  policy  toward  foreign-cduc/kted  pharmacists. 

•  The  Advispry  Committee  further  recommerids  that  the  State 
legislttrure  amend  the  Business  and  Professional  Code  |o  that  the 
implemcntaJiQn  oT  Section  4089.5  is  not  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
board  of  pharmacy.  ^ 

"  California  AdviM>ry  Conimittre  to  the  U  S     ominlsaion  on  Civil  Righl|.  yistan  American  and 
Pacific  PtOpi^rAfatt  of  Mistaken  Identity  (Fcbrtlnry  1973). 
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Asian/Pacific  American  woiuf n  arc  denied  equal  pay,  equal  status, 
and  equal  representation  in  decisionrnaking  positions  in  health  and  , 
health-related  fields,  even  though  many  have  been  adequately  trainwl 
to  hold  these  poTitions.  in  1970  thclNational  Review  *'  showed  that 
women  of  all  races  constituted  only  1  percent  of  the  d^iilists.Ap«c^ 
of  the  physicjansk  12  percent  of /  pharmacists,  but  >7^rcem  of 
registered  nurses.  Few  Asian/Pacific  American  women  are  Represent- 
ed in  these  occupations  except  perhaps  as  iiurscTThcse  problems  and 
others  have  been  discussed  at  the  ^Conference  on  Pacific  and  Asian 
Ajnericftn  Families  and  HEW-related  issues  held  in  April  1978  m 
Virginia.  At  the  conference,  the  health  task  group"  found  three 
critical  areas  of  concern  for  Asian/Pacific  American  families:  I)  the 
need  to  develop  additional  health  resources  to  serve  the  prescnUy 
underscrved,  2)  the  necessity  to  expand  the  health  education  programs 
to  alert  the  communities  to  the  risks  of  hypertension  and  sdbstance 
abuse  and  to  provide  information  on  ways  of  gaining  access  to  the 
established  health  care  delivery  system,  and  3)  the  need  for  research  on 
psychological  and  emotional  problems  and  possible  remedies  on 
ethnoculturfll  diseases  of  specific  communities  or  cohorts  (such  as 
hyperuremia  among  Filipinos  and  increased  rates  of  breast  cancer 
among  all  Asian/PaCific  American  wojjjen)  and  on  ways  of  disaggre- 
gating health  sUtistics  so  that  a  clearer  picture  is  available  of  current 
morbidity  and  mortality. 

The  report  of  the  President's  Commission  on  Mental  Health  made 
similar  recommendations  in  its  subcommittee  on  si)ecial  populations 
which  are  contained  in  volume  III,"  These  were:  1)  sp<^al  nMntnl 
health  prograow  for.  Indochinesc  refugees,  2)  support  Tor  a  bill 
sponsored  by  Scnafor  Daniel  Inouye  ^o  create  a  division  of  minority 
mental /health  programs  in  NIMH.  3)  support  for  Asian/Pacific 
•  Amcii^r  mfilfidiisciplinary  regional  menial  health  training  centers.  4) 
bilingual-bicultural  meiital  health  paraprofessionals  and  professionals 
in  service  settings,  5)  support  for  innovative  and  culturally  relevant 
treatment  technVJues  and  community  support  systems  to  help  people  in 
need.  6)  spcci|d  attention  to  gfbups  such  as  the  developmentally 
disabled  wives  of  American  servicemen  and  other  immigrants.  7) 
immediate  followup  on  recommendations  of  the  workshop,  and  8) 
appointment  of  appippriate  Asian/Pacific  Americans  to  the  board  of 
directory  of  the  Public  Committee  for  Mentnl  Health,  Inc.;  a  privately 

..  Mtrylmd  Y.  PetAi  ind  Jwephlne  B.  Reruhaw,  "Di»»rib«t»on  of  Women  PhyiJcUAi.  1970." 
Journal <frth*Amirki»i  MhImI  WcmnS  Astocialitm.  27  A|wil  1972. 

"  DiytikHi^MAui  AmericM  Aff.ir.  and  N.»k>niJ  Inititute  of  Eduction.  HEW  Summary  and 
R^1SZ!^o^^l>^  Pociflc  and  Asian  American  Famllln  and  HEW-Rela,^  Issues  (M.y 
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iRvoft  oftht  Pr^tnt-s  Commission  on  l^ntal  Htahk  SubcommlHH  on  Sptcial  Populations,  vol. 
III.  1978. 
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endowed  public  committee  focusing  on  promoting  rfnd  monitoring 
implementation  of  the  report's  recommendations. 

What  is  obviously  needed  is  an  accurate  assessment  of  the  health 
needs  and  problems  of  Asian/Pacific  American  women.  They  need 
adequate  health  care  and  education  services  and  projects,  bHingual  and 
bicultural  staff  in  health  facilities  and  outreach  programs,  along  with 
the  promotion  of  the  attitude  that  health  care  is  a  human  right. 

Afternoon  S#Mlon,  May  ^,  1979 
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Immigration  ImiIvs  j 

Chairman  Flemmino.  Ml  ask  the  consultation  to  come  to  order. 

Th^  beginning  of  the  afternoon  session  we're  going  to  take  a  look  at 
immigration  issues.  And  Fm  asking  the  Vice  Chairman  of  the 
Commission,  Commissioner  Horn,  to  preside  during  thii  part  of  our 
discussion. 

Commissioner  Horn. 

Vice  Chairman  Horn.  Thank  you. 

The  first  speaker  will  discuss  refugee  policy  and  impact,  and  it's  Mr. 
Pho  Ba  Long,  who  is  the  senior  research  associate  of  the  National 
Indochin^  Refugee  Clearinghouse  Center  for  Applied  Statistics,  in 
Arlington,  Virginia. 

Mr.  Long? 

PrMMtatton  of  Pho  Ba  Long,  8«nlor  R#March  Astodate, 
National  Indochlnasa  Rafugaa  daaringhouaa,  Cantar  for  Ap- 
pllad  UnguMtlca,  Arlington,  Virginia 

Mr.    Long.  Thank  you,  sir. 

I  would  like  to  nake  just  a  small  correction,  I  belong  to  the  Center 
for  Applied  Linguistics. 

Thank  you,  Mrichairman.  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  speak'  out 
here,  since  I  am  m  refugee  myself,  to  talk  about  refugee  policy  and 
imptact.  / 

I  would  like  to  very  .quickly  outline  the  policies  and  the  pronounce- 
ments of  various  members  ofCongress  and  the  government  so  that  we 
have  a  background  of  how^efugee  policy  has  impacted  on  our  refugee 
populatipn.  , 

Now,  in  his  proclamation  of  the  Ajian  American' Heritage  Week 
released  March  2,  1979,  President  Carter  mentioned  his  policy  to,  1 
quote,  "Welcome  the  newest  Asian  American  to  our  shoreC^refugees 
from  Indochina  displaced  by  political  and  social  upheavals."^ 

.  t 
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Also,  as  early  as  October.  1977.  when  he  signed  the  House 
Resolution  7769  into  law.  extending  the  Indochinesc  refugee  assistance 
'  program,  the  President  said:  * 

Iddoubt  if  any  other  group  of  rcftigees  in  my  lifetime  have  been  so 
devasUted  by  war  than  those  from  Vietnam  and  Laos.  CAmbodia. 
This  bill  from  the  house,  number  7769.  acknowledges  our 
sratitude  and  also  our  debt,  also  our  commitment  to  a  better  lite 
for  the  refugees. 

This  has  been  printed  in  the  Federal  Register,  October  28.  '77  page  ^^jj 
1.672.  And  recently  in  a  memorandum  dated  ,28  February  '79, 
addressed  to  the  12  Federal  agencies  involved  in  refugee  affairs.  Mr. 
Carter  announced  the  nomination  of  Senator  Dick  Clark  of  Iowa  as 
American  Ambassador-at-Largt  and  U.S.  coordinator  for  refugee 
affairs  and  the  establishment  of  a  new  Interagency  Committee  on 
Refugee  Affairs. 

In  this  memorancWim  Mr,  Carter  stressed. 

This  mdministratiort  attaches  great  importance  to  an  eltecUve 
^  refugee  poUcies  and  program;  I  want  to  reaflimri  my  interest /n 
havirtg  domestic  and  intematlbnal,  refugee  immigration  policies 
■  and  programs  fully  coordinated,  so  that  the  U.S.  and  other 
members  of  the  international  community  provide  prompt,  equita- 
ble and  effective  humanitarian  refugee  assistance.  ^ 

Such  was  the  position  of  the  administration. 

In  Congress,  the  introduction  of  the  Rcfiigec  Act  of  1979  is  1)cing 
hailed  as  the  most  comprehensive  and  progressive  piece  of  legislation  v 
in  this  country  of  immigrants  and^efugees.  Yet  in  his  opening 
statement  at  the  Senate  Judiciary  hearing  on  the  same>legislation  on 
^     March  14.  Senator  Kennedy  had  this  to  say.  ^ 

«      *  For  too  long  our  policy  toward  refugee  assistance  had  been  ad 
hoc.  with  reWgecs  being  admitted  in  fits  and  starts,  and  after  long 
delays  and  great  human  suffering  because  our  existinj^  immigra- 
tion law  is  inadequate,  discrTmiiyitory  and  totally  out  of  touch 
V.^'       with  today's  needs.  ^  ^ 

Adding  to  this,  coming  back  to  the  proclai^ation  of  the  Asian 
AmeriMn  Hcritagc^Week,  the  President  said  in  his  proclaniaUon: 
"Until  recently  our  immigration  and  nmturalizatiort^s  discriminated 
against  them,"  meaning  the  Asian  Americans,  'They'  were  also  - 
subjected  to  discrimination  in  housing,  education  and^n^loyment/ 
While  the  other  members  of  ou^panel  hetc  will  pWhaps  address  the 
issues  of  civil  righto  on  immigration  status,  education  and  health  care, 
housing  and  employment,  I  wish  to  address  the  burning  issue  of  family 
reihflfication  for  ourlndochinese  refugees. 
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It  is  now  established  that  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  so-called  "fxiat 
people"  to  risk  their  lives  is  perijaps  the  dArc  to  be  reunited  with  their 
families  Husbands  with  wives,  children  with  parents,  those  who  have 
be<in  separated  due  to  the  precipitous  American  withdrawal  and  the 
.acute  flights  in  April  1975.  -        '  I 

According  to  p  report  frbni  Dr.  Liu  of  the  Asian  American  Mental 
Health  Research  Center  in  Chicago,  85  percent  of  the  130,000 
Ind(Khincse  refugees  adtoittetl  into  this  country  io  1975  had  no  more 
than  2  hours  to  2  days  to  leave  their  home  and  country  at  that  time. 
Then,  on  the  other  band,  the  separated  family  members  who  gre  now 
more  or  less  rcsett!e<^in  this  country  begin  to  realize  the  suffering  and 
hardship  of  those  left  Whind;  many  are  working  at  three  jo^  in  order 
to  be  able  to  send  money  home,  either  to  support  their  families  or  to 
buy  th«tr  way  out. 

.  The  result  is  an  unsettled  state  of  mind  characterfzed  by  strains  and 
stress,  guilt  and  fear' affecting  their  mental  and  physical  well-being, 
seriously  dl^^upting  thftir  tVaining  and  employment  activities.  Regard- 
ing this  state  qfkmind,  I  wquld  like  to  refer  to  a  recent  communication 
from  the  Philadeipl^a" Child  Guidance' Center  which  says  that  this  is 
particularly  true  of  the  Indochinese  whose  culture  is  strojigly  family 
,oriented.  ^       .  i 

While  it  is  troe  that  current  immigration  policy  allow?  high  priority 
"for  refugees  m  Southeast  Asia  camp?  to  be*  reunited  to  their  close, 
relatives  in  the  y.S.,  little  t)r  nothing  is  being  done  by  this  administra-' 
tion,to  protect  the  civU  rights  and  even  the  human  rights  of  our 
residents  by  having  Aheir  families  reunited  through  officiaj  channels. 
"  Reacting  to  a  stateme^it  by  Mr.  Dale  de  Haan,  United  Natioos^Hig^ 
Commissioner  for  Refugees,  that  Vietnam  has, ^(tf reed  to  allow  the 
Vietnamese-  to  imm'igrate  to  join  their  family  m^'^bers^who  already 
have  ned  to  this  country,  the  StAte  Department  issuedViptice-ufging 
all  persons  interested  in  family  reunification  with  Jndocftinese  relaT 
ti!i/es,  I  quote,  "to  keep  in  mind  that  under  ndrmaKcircumstances,  U.S  / 
law  permits  qnly  certain  kinds.of  relativesjo  immigrate  to  the  U.S." 

It  went  on  the  state  that,  again  I  quote,  "If  you  are  in  the  U'S.  on 
rtefugee  or  parole  status,  you  may  not  file  a  petition  for  your  relatives. 
You  may,  however^  appl;r  for  adjustment  of  status  when  you  liave 
been  in  the  U.S.  for  2  years  and  for  citizenship  after  5  years.^'  I  .  " 
.  This  notice,  instead  of  assistitig  the  refugees  to  s^y  regular' 
channels,  had  the  opposite  effect  of  pointing  to  them  the  barilers  o^he 
law  and  indirectly  inviting  them  to  advise  their  relative^  thai  th^  ®nly 
way  left  for  them  was  to  take  the  boats  into  the  open  seas.     '\  "C 

And  yet,  this  great  country  had  not  been  withoyt  the  experience  of. 
greatness  ai\d  generosity  in  the  applicat'ion  of  human  rights  and  civil 
rights  for  the  refugees  to  It's  shore.  .. 
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On  September  28.  1965.  Fidel  Castro  unexpectedly  aiiiiouiiccd  that 
cfTectivc  immediately  Cubaii  citizens  who  desired  to  join  their  families 
in  the  Unjicd  Stales  or  others  who  wished  to  live  in  the  United  Stat^ 
would  be  permitted  to  leave  Cuba. 

President  Lyndon  Johnson,  taking  the  challenge  t^j/ a  speech 
delivered  at  the  Statue  erf  Liberty  on  October  3,  1%5,  declared  that  the 
people  of  Cuba  who  seek  refuse  here  will  find  it  The  following  day. 
negotiations  were  begun,  thfough  the  Swiss  Enibas^y,  which  repre- 
sents the  United  States  Government  in  Cuba,  with  the  Cuban 
authorities  for  an  orderly  exoduS  of  the  refugees  to  the  United  States. 
ConseqiSently,  a  memoranch^tiii  oV  understanding  was  signed  between 
the  two  governments.  Cuba  and  the  UnitedTStates.  through  the  Swiss 
Emb^y.  even  thougV  normalization  ofrelations  had  not  taken  "place. 

I  would  quickly  end  by  stressing  that  U  is  our  belief  that  the  U.S.  haS 
^'  particular  role  of  leadership  in  finding  international  solutions  to  the 
Cndochinest  refugee  problems,  and  it  is  also  our  hop<^  that  the 
7clniijistration  will  accept  this  responsibility  by  carrying  out  forcibly 
thdjMted  policyof  the  President  and  of  the  Congress,  to  protect  the 
hffln  rights  of  its  residents  and  the  civil  rights  of  its  citizens,  to  deal 
'directly  with  the  governments  coq^jUpied  instead  of  leaving  it  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  the'United.  Nations  High  Commissioner 'for  Refugees' 
Thank  you.  '  ' 

Vice  Chairman  HorN/*  ThAnk  you  very  muljh. 
'  Our  second  spfcake^  will  be  Enrique  Delacruz,  the  |H(jjcct  director 
of  the  Indochinese  rcAgec  prog|^  in  the  Pacific  Asiaq  Consortium  in 
Employment.       ^  <^  .  .    ■  ^ 

'  Mr.  Delacruz?       "  *  " 

PrtMptatlon"  of  Dr.  Enrique  0«}|Kruz,  Atslsttint  IDIrector,  P«- 
'  clfic  Aiian  Consortium  in  Employment,  Lot  Anklet, 
/  *  r  California 

-  Dr!  Delacruz.  Thank  you.* 
.  Perhaps  I  should  mention  befofe  I  proceed,  that  the  concerns  that  I 
am  going  to  express  today  do  not  only  represent  the  concerns  of 
myself  and  thfc  agency  !  work  for,  the  Pacific  A^ian  C^sortium  in 
Employment,  but  also  represent  th»  coneerns  of  the^  Asian  communi- 
ties in  Ae  Los  Angeles  areas,  specifically  the  Asian/Pacific  Planniiijg 
Council  of  Los  Angeles.  <  I, 

The  west  coast  States,  particularly.  California,  have  demonstrated  a 
particulaAattraction  for  refugees  displaced  as  a  result  of  the  turmoil  in 
Indochina!  The  access  to  familiar  foods,  the  hi^h  percentage  of  pthnic 
Chinese  Bong  the  refugee  population,  and  the  large  concentration  of 
existing  Asian  communities  ifi  the  area,  in  addition*  perhaps  to  the 
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milder  weather  of  the  region  arc  among  the  cliicf  reafk)hs  why  west 
coast  cities  ndw  have  the  largest  concentration  of  refugees. 

Perhaps  it  is  also  fdr  these  reasons  that  t^^e  initial  plan  of  the  State 
Department  to  resettle  refugees  all  over  the  country/evenly,  so  to 
sp^ak,  has^uietly  failed.  Individuals  and  whole  families  of  refugees,  as 
they  begin  K)  gcr  their  bearings,  arc  taking  it  upon  themselves  to 
resettle  wiflhin^nd  around  geographic  areas  with  large  concentrations 
of  Asian  anc)  Pacific  Islandors. 

As  one  may  well  imagine,  the  problems  confrontiiig  such  a 
population  still  sufTering  under  the  trauma  of  a  20-year 'war,  now 
uprooted  from  their  historical,  social,  andyKtm^Hucal  roots  and 
virtually  transferred  wholesale  intb  a  country^Svith  radically  difference 
\  socioeconomic  systems  and  values,  are  enormous  and  complex, 

•  Rather  high  among  the  list  of  concerns  of  the  Asian/Pacific 
communities  is  the  lack  bf  a  well-coordinated  policy  on  refugees. 
wek:ome  the  n^ws  that  there  is  now  in  the  process  an  attempt  to 
submit  'beforeil^ongress  and  other  policymaking  bodies  more  compre- 
hensive (K:o|MStls. 

However,  we  are  v^  concerned  for  while  it  is  now  4  years  since 
the  initial  massive  influx  of  In^ochinese  into  American  soil,  the 
^  Federal  Government  still  appears  to  be  floundering  about  without  a 
consi;stent  and  well-coordinated  national  policy  for  refugee  resettle- 
ment. .       ^  .  ' 

This,  today,  is  rather  blataritly  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  curre^ 
special  projects  for  refugees,  pr^ently.  coordinated  by  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  are  on  a  phasedown  schedule.  The 
allocation  for  spcitial  projects  this  ytar  is  25  percent  last  year's 
allocation. 

Yet  seemingly  oblivious  to  this,  Prcsid^t  Carter  has  authorized  for 
this  year,  the  admission  of  an  additional  50,000  refugees  from  camps  in 
Southeast  Asia,  bringing  up  the  total  number  of  Asian  refugees  in 
American  soil  to  something  like  2 10,000.  ^  . 

I  also  understand  |hat  the  administration  is  considering  the  admis- 
^sion  of  120,000  more  for  the  year  1980.  We  cerainly  support  this 
commitment,  this  arand  humanitarian  gesture.  .We  fully  endorse  this 
action  by  the  Presk|cnt.  But  we  would  like  to  ^  some  substance 
behind  it.   ,  ' 

The  serioifsness  of  the^situatiot\and  the  n^ed  for  imm^uite  action  is 
exemplified  by  the  fact  that,  although  we're  already  neaMg  the  end  of 
'the  fiscal  year,  ther^  apP^^rs  to  be  no  decision  yet  ojfi  the  part  of 
Congress  or  the  administration  on  whether  to  continue  fut\(}ing  these 
special  projects  beyond  this  fiscal  year. 

The  \^olesale  resettlement  of  a  people  in  a  country  \  whose 
socioeconomic  systems  dififer  radically  from  their  origih  is  k  long?) 
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difficult,  and  protract^  process.  In  pur  higM^ technological  s(x:iety. 
overnight  we  can  transfer  a  forest  frdin  Oregon  ta  southern  California, 
but  we  cannot  force  these  trees  to  grow  roots  overnight..  The  same 
applies  for  the  refugeea*''Needed  ajre  both  short  term  programs  and  . 
assistance  that  add  rasa  the  immediate  survival  needs,  i^nd  then  longer 
term  and  medium  term  programs  that  will  monitor  and  provide 
assisUnce  to  the  reAigees  in  their  struggle  for  economic  Self-sufficien- 
cy. 

A  comprehensive  reception/settlement  sy9tem  and  policy  needs  to 
be  determined  and  refined  now'.  The  need  is  for  an  integrated  and 
highly^  coordinated,  process  for  receiving,  reorienting,  resettling, 
training  and  i^b  placing  this  highly  vulnerable  population.  ^ 

The  appointment  of  Ambassador  Clark,  again  I  should  say,  is  a  step 
in  mis  direction,  but  a  person  alone  cannot  do  it,  and  a  system  has  to  be 
pu^p  place  right  behind  it. 

Currently,  refugee  subjects  and  affairs  are  administered  ^  from 
different  governmental  agencies.  The  Department  of  State  oversees 
the  initial  receplion  and  orientation  of  refugees,  while  the  Department 
of  HEW  oversees  social  service  delivery  and  special  programs.  It  is 
often  the  case  when  we  have  two  distinct  administration  bodies  that 
the  left  ham),  so  to  speak,  does  not  know  what  the  right  hand  is  doing. 
So  there  is  duplicMlon,  lack  of  coordinatioa,  and  waste. 

Another  concern  stems  from  the  question  of  how  can  we  best  assist 
the  refugeea.attain  economic  self-sufTiciency?  We  feel  that  helping 4he 
ref^igees  achieve  economic  self-sufficiency  is  the  "lynchpin"  to 
Successful  resettlement  in  American  soil. 

In  the  refugee  communitiea,^  we  already  have,  a  wealth  of  human 
resources'uiat  need  to  be  retrained  and  redirect^  in  order  to  be 
ad^ted  to  Americj||i  society.  Among  the  Indochinese  we  have 
doctors,  nurses,  engineers,  architects,  t^hnicians,  service  workers, 
etc.,  whoae  background  and  experience  is  largely  unused  and  wasted. 
Part  of  the  problem  here  steins  from  restrictive  licensiiKg  regulations 
and  revalidation  proceduras  that  often  do  not  Cognized  foreign 
'training  and  background.  ^  % 

In  some  fields,  for  example,  foreign-trained  and  experienced  profes- 
sionals are  reqiured  to  take  a  aeries  of  qualifying  examinations  whiolhK. 
are  often  discriminatory  in  efPecti  before  they  can  even  be  allowed  to 
take  tharftill  blown  licensiog  examination. 

In  cAifornia  this  is  true  of  the  medical  prpfessionals;  this  is  tWj^of 
architects  and  other  professions.  Whilejvve  certainly  recognii^the 
respoiilibility  of  the  varioui  professional  licensing  bofuds»to  allow  only 
thosa^who  are  pomo^^ent  to  practice  the  professions*  these  practices 
and  procedures  neoid  to  be  reexamined  and  evaljoated  so  that  they  do 
not  become  exclunonary  and  Miscriminatory  in  c^fTect  ig^d  Ibnction. 
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The  extent  of  this  problem  is  not  hniitcd  to  hcciised  ikx  iipatioiis  and 
professions.  Certain  areas  of  the  industry  suffer  ffoni  exclusionary 
regulations,  too,  as  part  of  standard  policies.  In  Los  Angeles,  for 
exitmple,  a  large  employer  is  the  aerospace  industry.  Put  prifctically 
#thfe  whole  refugee  population  is  excluded v from  jobs  within  this 
industry  for  the  very  simple  reason  that  much  of  this  industry  are  also 
defense  subcontractors  and  they  are  expressly  forbidden  from  hiring 
anybl^dy  o<her  than  a  U.S.  citizen  or  a  |>ermanen(  resident 

1  believe  the  refugees  are  qualified  and  there  is  now  in  process 
where  they  may  change  this  status  from  parolee  to  immigrant  or  i 
permanent  resident,  but  that  process  is  long  and  protracted. 
*    What  we  need  is  a  piWicy  statement  from  the  Defense  Department 
or  otherwise  which  will  allow  refugees  to  apply  and  compete  for  those  f 
jobs  in  the  aerospace  indusllry  that  they're  qualified  for.. 

(Overall,  for  the  Indochinese,  there  is  a  nted  to  develop,  retraining 
programs,  expand  training  and  job  placement  programs  that  enable  the. 
experienced,  the  skilled,  and  the  professional  emong  them  to  eventual- 
ly practice  and  contribute  via  their  chosen  profession^  and  skills.  All 
this  is  imperative  when  one  considers  the  magnitude  of  *e  socioeco- 
nomic needs  that  now  exist  amongst  the  Indochinese. 

The  capital  investment  in  human  terms  that  these  conmiunities  have 
alreadv  m»de,  which  they  have  brought  with  them  from  Indochina, 
should  not  be  wasted.  Rother  we  should  consider  this  now  as  part  of 
jhe  -human  resource  that  exist  in  our  society.  Let  us  not  waste  them. 

Vice  CHmrman  Horn.  Thank  yo«  very  much,  Mr.  Delicruz. 

Our  next  participant  will  be  Janlec  V^ong,  director  of  the  Indochi- 
nese H«alth  and  Education  Project  in  San  Diego,  California. 

Mr.  Wong?  ,  ^ 

Pratentation  of  Jnnl—  Wonfl,  Director,  Indochinf Commu-^ 
nity  HMlth  and  Education  Prolect,  San  Diego,  California^  ' 

'Mr.    Wong.  Thank  you. 

I'd  like  to  thank  thfc  Commission  and  the  Commission  staff  for 
-  inviting  mo. here  today.  ^ 

First  of  all,  I'd  like'to  say  that  I'm  not  hidochin<:;se  and  I'm  not  a 
refugee,  and  I  feel  that  if  we  had  a  successful  reseltlement  program, 
there  would  be  more  Indochinese  here  speaking  to  you  right  no^. 

There  are,  as  Enrique  said,  200,000  or  so  Indochinese  refugees  in  this 
country.  One-third  of  them  are  in  Cafifomia,  and  there's  another 
250,000' in  cai^jP^  in  Southeast  Asia,  «ll  of  them  are  awaiting 
resettlement.  And  I  think  the  figure  iss  about  7,000  per  month  are 
coming  in  to  the  Upited  States  and  being  rattled  throughout  the 
country. 
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I  he  IndtxiiincfiC  arc  not  one  group  and  they  don't  Hi>eak  a  language  ' 
calletl  Indtx^hinefje;  there's  five  distinct,  Hcparatc  ethnic  groups  or 
more;  Vietnamese,  Cambodian,  Laotian.  M'hong,  and  Chinese  Viet- 
namese, each  jvith  their  own  language  and  their  own  culture. 

Vm  going  to  be  concentrating  mainly  on  mental  heahh.  and  just 
touch  upon  health  issues.  The  definition  of  mental  health  Vm  going  to 
be  usingjbH  nonclinical  one;  it  s  asocial  systems  definition^  and  again, 
as  Yen-Mei  Wong  says,  you  have  to  have  a  brief  historical  uncierstand- 
ing  of  the  situation  before  you  can  come  to  grips  with  the  realization 
now. 

During  35  or  more  year  war  in  Southeast  Asia  the  Indochinese 
people  were  involved  in  a  great  migration  starting  in  1934,  from  North 
Vietam  to  South  Vietnam;  over  1  million  people  movcii  to  South 
Vietnam.  And  there  was  a  great  migration  fi^om  the  rural  areas  which 
were  free  fire  zones  to  the  cities.  And  finally,  in  1975.  and  even  up  to 
this  day.  there  is  still  a  great  migration  of  Indochinese  basitii^ily^from 
Southeast  Asia  to  Western  countrijjs.  V 

Asians  love  thf^ir  homeland  ahd  Indochinqie  do  especially— and 
tbeir  families.  How  can  they  come  h<le.  some  people  haye  asked;  why 
do  they  come  here,  some  people  have  ^Aed?  Well.  Vd  like  to  say  that 
people  don't  really\understand  the  defimiiion  between  immigrant  and 
refugee.  Immigrants  come  here  prepared  <p  come,  they're  psychologi-' 
cally  prepared,  but  refug^  come  here  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  as 
Phb  Ba  Long  said,.some  hid  only  2  hours  to  come  here,  so  you  have  a 
diflerencf  of  preparation  which  results  in  unresolved  guilt  about 
leaving  your  family,  unfinished  termination  of  important  family 
relationships,  and  tl^t.  you  know,  results  in  a  lack  of  confidence  and 
coping  skills  when  they  get  here,  because  they  have  to  leave  in  such  a 
hurry  they  couldn't'understand  why  they  couldn't  prepaft  beforehand, 
l>efbre  they  left. 

Concepts  in  mental  health  and  healthy  Thdre  is  no  SiKJh  thing  as 
mental  hilth  Or  psychology  in  Asia  toUay.  Psychology  is  a  Western 
concept,  based  on  the  Western  man's  focus  on  himself  and  on  the 
individual.  Indochinese  have  a  system  approach  where  they  believe 
they're  part  of  the  universe  of  the  nature,  they're  part  of  a  whole. 

This  subtle  distinction  Ipnds  i|self  to  health  and  mentel  health  issues 
in  this  country.  For  the  Indochinese,  there  wefc  no  doctors  who 
focused  on  the  individual,  to  try  to  get  the  individual  10  become  more 
self-aware,  to  be  verbal,  .to  expMss  their  feelings  ancf  their  problems. 

This  concept  of  menth  health  is  ver^  Western;  some  people  say  it's 
Austrian,  Jewish  Austrian,  steinming  from  Sigmund  FreUd.  For  the 
Indochinese  there's  either— you're  either  normal  oj^ui;  absolutely 
crazy.  So  there's  no  such  thing  as  mental  health;  the!||Plo  distinctions 
in  the  middle.  ^  i  ^  • 
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So,  in  terms  of  health  systems  dehvery,  we  liave  the  tniditioiiiil 
problems  which  I'm  gure  all  of  ypu  haVtMmMtl  so  much  you  could 
recite  them  to  me.  language,  lack  of  bilingual  workers,  and  services 
which  are  inappropriate  or  alien  to  the  Indochin?$e,  therefore  making 
them  reluctant  to  use  these  services. 

I  hey  are  the  newest  group  of  AsiaM:i;  they  are  the  refugees,  not 
immigrants,  and  they  have  a  great  amount  of  need,  yet  they  aren*t 
being  really  served. 

Existing  minority  gmup«-titt  Just  bcgin^ung  to  get  their  services  and 
their  rights.  In  California,  wkere  there's  a  great  deal  of  Spanish- 
speaking  people,  m>uVe  begiti^ing  to  see  bilingual— Spanish-English 
signs  in  hospitalslnd  in  votingpolls,  etc.,  etc. 

In  Chinatown  m  San  Francisco,  you  see  outreach  preventive  mental 
^       health  programs  with  bilingual  workers.  So  some  of  the  minorities  are 
r  '      getting  their  services.  But  the  Indochinesc,  since  they're  here, 
they  haven't  gotten  any  really,  so  to  speak.  For  example,  there's  a 
hospital  in  San  Diego,  University  Hospital,  and  they  have  a  caseload^ 
of  around  200  Indochinese.  They've  b<^n  serving  Indochinese  for  3 
years  now;  they  have  yet  to  hire  one  Indochinese  health  worker, 
health  professinal,  and  don*t  say  there  aren't  any  because  as  Pho  Ba 
^  Long  and  Enrique  said,  there  are  a  lot  of  qualified  refugees  who  came 

from  Vietnam.  Another  example,  the  public  health  example,  is  that  TB 
is  a  very  common  disease  in  Itdochina,  and  people^ accepted  it,  and  , 
sometimes  it  went  untreated.  Yet  when  they  come  here  the  public 
health  service  is  extremely  worried  about  the  problem  of  communica- 
ble disease.  So  we  didn*t  really  have  a  program  to  followup  on  the  TB 
cas€ts  in  the  United  StatevS  in  San  Diego  until  recently,  when  an 
Indochinesc  social  service  program  decided  to  cooperate  with  the 
public  health  service. 

Before  then,  the  public  health  service  said,  ''Well,  if  they  don't  come 
to  use.  there's  nothing  we  can  do  about  it." 

Current  services  and  problems.  The  Federal  Government  provides 
for  the  "basic  survival  needs,  the  very  basics:  food,  hous(|^,  employ- 
ment, and  training.  There  arefno  health,  social  resettlement  or  ci:kltural 
programs  for  the  Indochintfjc.  Just  rec^tly,  this  year  they've  had 
some  niental  health  projects.  These  projects  are  1  year  based,  and 
they're  just  tojmpact  the  local  systems.  They  have  had  no  secondary  . 
level  type  programs  at  all;  some  refugees  have  been  here  for  3  or  4  ' 
years  and  they'r^still  depending  on  government  aid  and  services. 

That's  totally  opf)Osed  to  the  resettlement  concept  which  is 
.  supposed  to  make  them  independent  after  a  few  years.  There  are  lower 
levels  of  education  for  the  incoming  new  refugees,  many  of  them  come 
from  rural  ^ireas  and  they  have  low  Iqvels  of  education;  some  are 
illiterate  in  their  own  language. 
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Money  for  current  programs  is  very  nuninial.  and  as  linriquc  said, 
it's  being  diminished  year  nfter  year.  And  the  programs  really  have 
some— really  marginal  effects.  The  mental  health  projccTs.  which  Tni 
involved  with,  are  supposed  to  impact  a  local  system  into  being  able  t£ 
serve  refugees. 

Now.  1  ask  you,  how  can  tltet  be  done  in  1  year?  Now.  you  have  a 
mental  health  system  that  doesn't  even  servo  minorities,  let  alone 
refugees;  how  can  you  do  that  in  one  year?  This  is  what  the  F^nleral 
Goverinnent  expects. 

There's  an  attitude  which  Fd  like  to  really  address,  that  1  think  a  lot 
of  Americans  have,  especially  those  in  Federal  Government,  and 
Amba^wador  Dick  Clark,  whom  1  think  iS  very  knowledgeable,  he's 
only  been  on  the  job  3  monllis,  exprenscd  this  attitude  yesterday  at  the 
Sti^^e  Department.  ,  ^ 

1  asked  him  the  question  of  the  current  refugee  program  having  a  2- 
year  limitation  on  services  frof«rdate  of  entry,  which  mcafis  a  refugee 
will  no  longer  be  eligible  for  federally  funded  or  subsidized  services 
aHer  2  years.  I  said,  "How  can  yoii  do  that?"  You  have  a  refugee 
family  of  10  or  tl  or  12  from  the  mbuntains  of  Laos,  and  the  head  of 
household  is  illiterate;  you  have  a  lot  of  children  in  the  family.  How 
caii  you  expect  them  to  be  resettled  in  2  years?  It  will  probably  take 
them  2  years  just  to  get  adjusted  and  it  will  take  them  10  yeaVs  to  learn 
English.  '    '  -        '  \ 

Ambassador  Clark's  response,  which  I'm  sure  all  of  you  hav\lieard 
before,  was,  'it's  budgetary."  \ 

The  second  issue  was  there'e  no  mention  of  mental  health  in  Vie 
refugee  bill.  Ambassador  Clark's  response  to  (hat  was,  we  exfKxt  loc\l 
systems  to  take  care  of  refugees,  Knd  you  and  1  as  well  as  everyonl 
here  know  that  mental  health  systenjs.  local  systems  liaveHXjje^^ 
taking  care  of  minorities  ever  since  I  <::an  remember. 

I  asked  him  a  question  about  dispersal  of  refugees  all  over  the 
country  in  places  like  Idaho,  Wyoming,  Arizona,  New  Mexico.  He 
said  we  have  no  control  over  that.  We  send  them  where  the  sponsors 
are. 

The  issue  with  dispersal  is  not  so  much  it's  bad  to  send  them  all  over 
the  State/In  fact^  it  sort  of^.you  knoNv,  makes  it  easier  for  some  States^ 
because  jtiwtrfe  arm^i  so  nidny  iri  the  State,  but  they  get  unfair 
treatment,  unequal  treatment  in  the  other  States,  then  that's  what  I 

'  consider  a  violatioh  of  their  civil  rights. 
'  Fpr  instance^  in  Albuquerque,  iNcW  Mexico,  there  are  approximately 
1,000  refugees;  they  do  not  have  one  federally  funded  program  except 
for  the  menti^l  health  program  which  just  came^nto  being,  and  that's  a 
distinct  difference  when  you  take  a  place  like  Cdifornia,  like  Squ  * 
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Dicgi).  wKkIi  has  ahout  right  (edoially  subsuh/cd  progiains.  so  that 
definitely  IS  unequal  tieaVneiit 

Again,  niy  suggcstioni  arc  at  least  a  10-year  resettleine^it  program 
and  federally-  Goveninient  encouraging  afTifinative  action  in  hiring 
bilingual  workers.  And  to  answer  your  question  about  how  you're 
going  to  get  so  many  difTeieiit  language  i>eople,  I  think  that  all  public 
systems  and  private,  nonprofit  agencies  should  consider  hiring  Asians. 
.  not  just  government  agencies 

And  to  finish,  Vd  like  to  ask  you  all  to  close  your  eyes  and  to 
imagine,  if  your  country  were  af  war,  and  you  lost  your  homeland, 
imagine  running  away  from  shelling,  boarding  ships  and  helicopters  to 
safety,  a  safety  that  was  thousands  of  miles  away  and  imagine  being 
resettled  in  thr  mouijltains  L^os  among  the  M'hong  jefOgees  C^n 
you  imagiiic  the^^rcss,  the  anguish  atid  guilt  about  Ieavia)j  your  homt. 
the  great  task  of  resettlement  in  a  jungle,  and  what  would  you  do  ^f 
you  Wad  no  counselors,  nb  spciaJ  workers,  no  psychologists,  and  yo^i 
don't  even  have  an  extended  family  to  help  you  as  tli|e  natives  do. 

Could  you  resettle?  How  long  would  it  take  you?  i 

Thank  you.  •  '  * 

Vict  Chairman  Horn.  Thank  you  very  much 

Our  next  sfxraker  is  a  winner,  I  note  with  interest,  of  the  Arthur 
Fleinming  Award  for  Public  Service.  She  came  to  prominence  as 
director  of  the  Presideiit's-anteragency  task  force  on  Indochinesc 
refugees,  and  is  now  a  consul taJ^fVelYiyce  affairs  to  the  Department 
of  State,  ^s.  JuUa  Taft  is  prt^j^t  directoiVv^f  the  Indochiiiese  Refugee 
Resettlement  Project  for  the  Ne^y  Thmsceiitury  Foundation  in 
Washington,  D  C  Ms.  Taft? 

Presentation  of  Julia  Vadala  Taft,  Project  Director,  Refugee 
Resettlement  Study,  New  TransCentury  Foundation,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

MSs^  Taft.  Thank  you  yjry  much. 

Tin  going  to  modify  some  of  my  prepared  remarks,  so  we  c^n  relate 
to  some  of  the  very  helpful  discussion  that  has  gone  before.  What  I 
want  to  spend  a  few  minutes  on  initially  is  the  concept  of  the  parole 
status  which  1  think  is  one  of  the  basic  problems  that  refugees  have  in 
trying  to  effectively  resettle  in  this  country. 

Refugees,  as  you  may  know,  are  admitted  under  two^pr^^  of 
law,  either  as  conditional  entrants  oi;  as  parolees.  The  conditional 
entrants*  are  provide^  for  under  the  jieventh  preference  of  the 
Inimigration  and  Naturalization  Act,  and  aVc  limited  in  number  to 
abbut  1 7.400  annually.  \ 


Specifically,  the  law  states  that  they  must  be  refugees  who  h»ve  a 
well-founded  fear  of  persecution  based  on  political,  racial,  or  religious 
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beliefs,  who  arc  oufsldc  their  country  of  iiitioiiahty.  and  are  unable  to  ' 
return  to  their  county  of  origin  because  of  that  fear  of  ix^rsccution. 
Additionally,  they  must  be  from  a  communist  or  a  comnumist 
*    dominated  country  pr  from  a  country  in  the  Middle  East.  Of  the  total 
number  of  CB's,  as^thcy  are  calbd,  7.200  may  come  from  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

There  is  another  mechanism  that  is  used  to  admit  refugees  which,  in 
^  the  case  of  the  Indix:hinese,  is  the  mctluxl  that  was  used  The 

mechanism  is  through  the  parole  authority  which  is  vcsteil  in  the 
Attorney  GencraJ.  ^  f 

The  Attorney  General  is  allowed  to  admit  any  alien  temporarily,  for^ 
emergent  reasons  or  for  reasons  being  strictly  in  the  public  Interest. 
There  are  no  numerical  limitations  on  that  parole  authority. 

Although  the  intent  of  th^t  provision  of  law  was  basically  for 
ha^idling  ifidividual  cases,  since  I9V>  it  has  been  the  principalj^hicle 
through  which  the  Federal  Government  has  been  able  to  re|Pl^d«to 
large  scale  movements  on  4  humanitarian  basis.  Specifically,  it  started 
with  the  Hungarians;  the  Cubans  came  in  under  group  parole;  the 
jlBoviet  refugees  vs)*io  are  still  coming;  the  Ugandans  and  the  Indochl- 
iiese,  all  have  beenVadmitted  primarily  through  the  parQie  authority. 

Neither  the  conditional  entry        the  parole  status  confers  any 
permanent  residence  for  the  refugee,  in  fact,  technically,  the  parolee, 
since  he  i^s  admitted  temporarily,  is  in  somewhat  of  a  legal  liinbo, 
because  he  is  not  formally  admitted  to  the  country  and,  thus, 
technically  could  be  dct)orted  at  any  time. 
\    In  practice,  however,  virtually  no  parolee  in  the  history  of  HJ^Jbas  yr 
ever  been  subject  to  the  5fiif)ylsion  process.  However,  it  still  creates  a  ^ 
mental  health  problem  for  mai^  refugees  who  thin^  that  they  have 
come  here  and  they  arc  being  accdpted  here,  yet  they're  not  really  part 
of  the  new  society  in  this  parole  stAtus. 

Typically,  refugees  must  wait  B^rcars  before  applying  for  permanent 
r^idcncy  and  must  come  under  the  INS  numerical  limitations  bf  their 
country  of^M-igin.  But  (or  the  Indochincse,  fortunately,  a  special  bill 
was  passed^ii^hich  was  mentioned  earlier,  which  allows  for  the  y 
adjustment  of  status  without  regard  to  numericalJ  limitations  after  the 
rcftigces  have  been  in  this  country  for  2  years.  ,  ' 

There  is  muc^  evidence  \o  show  thw  the  parole  status  has  many 
negative  effects  on  the  refugee  who  is'  seeking  to  resettle  in  this 
country.  There  is  confusion  between  the  parole  status  of  a  refugee  and 
what  so  piany  pf  us  are  more  faH^liar  with,  the  term  parolee  ^hich 
relates  to  a  former  crimihah  Many  people  don't  understand  that  INS 
terminology,  and  I  think  it  has  a  negative  ^pact  in  the  perception 
some  uninformed  people  might  have  in  Relating  to  refugees. 
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Also,  ciiiployerH  arc  very  hesitant  to  hire  a  fHTSoii  withoui^  grecii 
card  which  is  issued  to  pe<iple  who  are  admitted  i>crinaiieiitly, 
although,  as  you  kuow,  refugees  are  entitleil  and  encouraged  t^V*  work. 
In  addjition,  several  States  refuse  to  grant  ipi-State  tuition  status  for 
rcf^ug<^M^residing  in  their  State  who  want  to  attend  institutions  of 
highcijEdua^iop,  because  t^iey  contend  that  these  arc  not  |X^nnanent 
resii^is,  theref(/re.  they  are  not  residents  of  the  State. 

As  Pho  BuHQAoiig  has  pointed  out,  there  are  limitations  in  the 
petitions  of  fajrmj^Teunification  for  |>coplc  who  are  in  a  parole  status. 
Additionally,  as  was  Tainted  ou<  earlier,  certain  States  restrict  refugees 
from  becoming  licensed  in  oll^in  professions. 

1  am  going  to  go  throi^gh  these  because  I  think  you  will  be  struck  by 
the  large  number  of  significant  categories  of  professions  that  really  arc 
accessible  in  this  country  only  to  citizens  on  permanent  resident  aliens. 
They  include  accountants,  architects,  attorneys,  barbers,  chiroprac^ 
tors,  cosmetologist^  dentists,  dental  hygienists,  embalmers,  engineers, 
inanicupsls,  midwives,  nurses,  opticians,  optometrists,  pharmacists, 
physical  therapists,  physicians,  practical  nurses,  podiatrists,  psycholo- 
gists, teachers,  and  veterjnarians.  ^ 
Now  let  me  stress  that  not  al)  States  ha>e  laws  prever^ting  all 
nonresidents  and  ii^icitizcas  fron|  joining  those  occupations'  How- 
ever, there  areVnough  States  that  Uo  deny  those  occupations  that  is  A 
^significant  ^;rrtpcdimem  in  terms  of  economic  self-sufficiency  pf 
.Tefugees  wrib  may  be  otherwise  eligible  to  pursue  these  professions. 
Vice  Chairman  Horn.  Do  you  have  a  table  that  li^ts  those? 
Ms.    Taft.  Yes,  sir. 

ViCH  Chairman  Horn.  Is  that  part  of  your  prepared  te3timony? 
Ms.    Taff.  1  will  include  it  in  the  document.  The  soiWce  is  frdmihe 
American  Civil  Liberties  UniOn  study  by  David  CarlineV,  in  which  he 
includes  SX^te-by-Stafe  charts  indicating  which  States  have  wha/l^s. 

Vicp  Chairman  Horn.  Very,  good;  we  will  include  those  with 
your  r^arks.  V* 

Ms.    TAFr.  Fine.  Actually,  about  the  ACLU,  they  have,  challenged 
that  Ihese  laws  are  probably  unconstitutional,  but  they  continue  to  be 
enforced  unless  they  are  individually  challenged,  case  by  case. 
^  Irotiically,  the  Federal  Government  and  most  States  deny  govern- 

-    mental  employpient  to  refugees.imd  sll^ns.  I  fiffkily  believe  that  since  it 
r  is  a  result  of  governmental  action  Jnat  brings  the  refugees  to  this 
country  and  welcomes  them,  that  they,  above  atl,  should  set  an 
.example  for  avowing  the  refugees  the. opportunity  to  compete  within 
the  civil  service  structure  of  our  couilfry. 

I  think  it*s  not  only  a  disaster  U»  the  refuged  to  deny  them  access  to 
^^  government  jobs,  but  it  aly;;  denies  the  American  people  from 
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benefiting  from  the  kinds  of  services  that  could  be  provided  by 
qualified  refugees  in  tho«e  jobs. 

I  would  strongly  support  the  introduction  of  J#gisUtion  which 
would  remove  the  current  restrictions  placed  o$  refugeesjcrving  hi 
the  Federal  Oovemftient  in  ciyilian  and  military  capacities.  It  was 
particularly  difHcult  back  in  1975  when' there  were  so  many  abl^ 
militiu-y  persons  who  came  out  of  Southeast  Asia,  and^we  were  unable 
to  find  any  positions  for  them  in  the  military. 

I  wbuld^also  strongly  i^j^pctAc  the  whole  termination  of  the  parole 
mechanism.  It  just  doesirv  mfUce  sense.  The  benefits  to  the  government 
are  so  marginal,  that  there  is  no  point  in  having  it.  All  the  refuged 
who  are  being  brought  to  this  country  are  being  brought  by 
governmental  acts  because  these  people  havfe  no  place  else  to  go.  The 
refiigees  want  to  come  here,  and  we  are  admitting  them  as  a 
humanitarian  gesture.  In  fact,  we  plan  to  keep  them,  so  why  we  don't 
enter  them  as  permanent  resident  aliens  is  totally  bej^ond  iQe.  . 

Now,  fortunately,  the  draft  legislatidn  that  has  been  submitted  by 
the  administration  j)rc^vide9  immediate  permanent  resident  stafus  for 
the  normal  flow  or  r^gees.  However,  for  the  emergency  numbers 
which  would  be  over  arid  above  50,000,  the  bill  currently  provides  for 
their  admission  as  conditional  entrants.  \  don't  think  that  will  solve  our 
problem.  ^ 

^  However,  with  fte  exception  of  these  real  and  perceived  problems 
•  of  the  parole  j»tatuK  I  think  it  really  is  important  to  underscore  that 
''ref\igees  iire  entitlecrto  almost  all  the  other  protections  and  privileges 
under  the  law. 

There  ai^  some  distinctions,  obviously,  t>etween  aliens  and  refugees 
•from  citizens,  such  as  the  right  to  voti^d  to  hold  elected  public  office 
and  public  service  employment  But  in  spite  of  thesei  I  think  it  is« 
J  importaqt  for  u^p  realize  that,  on  the  same  basis  as  other  citizens  and 
other  pers6na.  in  this  country  in  need,  refugees  ar^udigible  for 
numerous  categorical  and  programs  such -as  supplemental  security 
income,  publi6  assistance,  medicaid,  family  planning,  maternal  child 
health,  food  assisfance,  workers^  compensation  for  thqse  who  are 
covered  by  workers  comp.  programs,  student  loans  aful  educational 
,  progralii9.  Federal  housing  pipgrams. 

Now,  that's  not  an  exhaustive  list,  it's  only  illustrative.  I  think  one  of 
the  dilemitias  that  we  g^t  into,  and  we  won't  have  time  right  now  to 
talk  abou^t;  is  that  the  principle  has  been  that  we  do  not  do  more  for  the 
refugees  generally  than  we  do  for  our  own  citizens^  Since  our  country 
is^made  up  of  50  States,  all  of  which  operate  differently ,^^re  are 
.  differing  standards  for  refugees  depending  on  what  State  they  come 
into.        '     '       .  \  '  > 
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Hut  one  ol  the  iiiulcMlying  principlcsis  that  il*.  in  fac  t,  you  do  a  great 
deal  more  for  refugees  than  you  are  able  lo  do  for  {\\V  \cry  needy  ui 
our  own  country,  you  will  create  a  significani  backlash  which/would 
^   be  really  unhealthy  for  the  pernmnent  resettlement.  $o  it's  no/ only  a 
^         budgetary  proble^n  in  more  services  but  it's  also  an  equity  program — 
pnlblem  as  well. 

Vicr  Chaihman  Horn  Thank  you  very  much  for  your  helpful 
comments. 

Now  turnnig  to  iJie  area  of  undocumented  aliens  will  Ik'  David 
North,  thejdirector  of  the  Center  for  Labor  and  Migration  Studies  of 
the  New  TrSnsCentury  Foundation  in  Washington  *D.C. 

Presentation  of  David  North,  Director,  Center  for  Labor  and 
Migration  Studies,  New  TransCentury  Foundation,  Washing- 
^  ton,  D  C. 

Mr  NoRi  H  Thank  you,  Mi  Chairman.  — ^  ^ 
As  one  who  has  watched  the  activities  of  thcsCivil  Rights 
Cohimission  over  the  last  18  years  or  so,  it's  an  honor  tobc  testifying 
before  you.  And  it's  an  honor,  and  a  wild  coincidence,  to  side  by 
side  with  Julia  Taft,  who  is  also  with  ine  at  the  New  Transcentury 
Foundation. 

There  is  a  substantial  but  unknown  number  of  Asian  and  Pacific 
'   Americans  whose  status  is  not  recoj^iiized  by  the  immigration  law.  For 
convenience,  we*re  going  to  calf  theiq  illegal  immigrants.  Today  we 
will  describe  how  they  acquired  that  status,  what  little  is.known  about 
fthcir  >:hajacteristics,  what  their  rights  are,  and  finally,  what  is  to 
becoirfe  of  them. 

Ui^ike  most  of  the  groups  of  concern  to  the  Coniinissioii  and 
particularly  the  group  that  we've  been  talking  about  within  the  last 
few  minutes — llbe  refugees — and  unlike  most  groups  thal^^hft  Commis- 
sion focuses  on,  such  as  blacks  and  Native  Americans  an^ilist>anics, 
no  one  is  born  an  ^legal  immigrant.  All  illegal  immign^ts  are 
^     volunteers.    '  ^  ^  \ 

In  a  world  where  all  nations  have  borders,  for  better  or  for  wbrse, 
all  nations  utilize  their  power  to  cjecid^  who  may  cross  those  borders. 
^  Many  nations,  including  this  one,  recognize  the  right  to  leave  a  liamh, 

but  none  recognize  the  right  of  outsiders  to  enter  their  own  natiok. 
This  may  or  may  not  be  appropriate  but  it's  elderly  the  case  add  it  is 
\-    part  of  reality  that  we  have  to  live  with. 

V  ,  The  immigration  law  recognizes  three^classes  of  aliens  J»c.,  persons 
born  outside  the  United  States  to  non-U.S.  citizen  parents;  these  classes 
are  immigrants — permanent  resident' ahens;  n^i'mniifgrants — persons 
admitted  to  the  nation  for  a  finite  period  and'for  a  finite  purpose  such 
as  to  be  a  student  or  to  be  a  diplomat;  and  finally,  ^ne  illegal  migrants. 
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TUc  third  cliiss  mcliulcs  people  who  coinr  iii  without  any  tltu  iiinciitu 
tioii  at  iill.  and  those  who  enter  us  imnngiaiits  or  iioninunigiauts  ami 
who  subsequently  diop  out  of  legal  status 

People  from  the  Pacific  and  Asia  in  the  lliird  category  arc  the 
subject  tmlay  Most  of  them,  nnlike  the  genuinely  undocuniented 
Mexican  migraiifs  we  hear  so  much  al>out.  came  to  the  country  with 
documents,  usually  a  noniminigpuit  visa  Subseqivcntly.  they  either 
stayed  beyond  the  date  that  that  dtxixt^ent  expireci  C^v  they  worked 
when  they're  not  supix>sed  to.  I'his  groi\i>  of  illegal  innnigiants  arc 
generally  called  visa  abusers  and  there  are-  - 

Vici'.  CuAiRMAt^  Horn.  Tin  sorry.  I  didn't  hear  you,  visa  what? 

Mr.  North.  Visa  abusers.  Who  are  the  visa  abusers  from  Asia  and 
the  Pacific?  How  many  are  there?  We  don't  know  very  much  alH)ut 
those  questions,  we  don't  know  very  much  about  the  characteristics  of 
the  illegal  immigrant  |X)pulatioii  generally 

We  do  know  that  there  is  a  small  segment  of  pi\rticiilarly  unlucky 
Asia/Pacific  persons,  those  who  have  been  apprehended  by  the 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service-  INS  hereafter. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  number  of  |>ersons  enforciiig  the 
immigratkM)  law  within  the  Ixniudaries  of  the  Nation  itself  is  very 
small  — lAf  than  a  I. (XX)  agenU.  a  smaller  ix:)lice  force  than  the  one  that 
,  guards  the  buildings  up  on  Capitol  Hill.  And  that  force  is  getting 
smaller.  ^ 

The  total  number  of  sucfi  illegal  immigrants  friw  the  Asia/Pacific 
nations  that  INS  has  apprehend^^as  varied  over  the  last  decade  from 
about  9.500  to  1^,000.  And  those  numbers  which  Pve  cited  for  you 
have  been  falling  in  recent  years  as  have  all  interior  apprehensions. 

Let's  talk  h  bit  abi^ut  this  particular  sub|>€)pulatioii.  The  |X)pMlatu)n  is 
small.  10,000  to  16,000  annually,  but  the  individuals  involved,  when 
they  become  apprehended*  f»ce  a  setback  which  can  range  from  a 
nuisance  to  a  ftill  fledged  trag\^3lv-  .  .  ^ 

We  kifow  tha^t  many  of  those^^h^have  been  apprehended  first  came 
here  as  studcntST^-about  30  perc^t.       do  not  have  very  good  nation 
of  origin  Statistics  on  them,  though  sizeable  percentage  seem  to  have 
been  identifi^xl  as  Chinese  by  INS  and  anolhpr  sizeable  group  came, 
from  the  Philippines. 

The  people  apprehended  have  been  here  for  a  ^^lile,  most  of  them 
have  been  h^re  for  a  year  or  longer.  Overalf,  of  coursf,  we  know  that 
they  had  to  have  a  visa  md  an  airplane  ticket  and  a  passport  to  get 
here.  They  thus  have  gotten  over  several  obstacles  on  the  Way  tonhis 
country!  and  theyVc  quite  differeijt  iii  terms  of  their  characteristics 
from  the  illegal  entrants  from  Mexico,  most  of  whom  arrive  on  foot. 

Ki&rion  Houstoun  and  I  did  a  study  for  the  Labo[  "Department  a 
co^le  of  years  ago  in  wh|ch  we  interviewed  793  apprehended  illegal 
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iiiiiniKinnIs,  Srvcniy  rivr  wrir  lioin  llir  l  iislrrii  IkMinspiirir  aiui  iiu>s( 
of  thrni  wnr  fioiii  Asm  I  Ins  giinip  gnuMiillv  hiuJ  n  highci  Irvrl  of 
t*iluc«fion  ihnn  (hr  cJthrr  illrgul  immigrants,  they  hnd  m  Avrtago 
cduciitioiial  aUaiiimcnt  of  12  ycanj.  which  is  (he  American  jj6rin.  and 
they  made  more  money  than  the  other  illegal  iininigrantH  in  oui  study 

Wc  would  assume  that  (hat's  a  little  tip  of  the  jceberg.  that  there's  a 
much  hirgci  |H)pulatu)n  out  there  of  never  apprehended  Asia/Pacific 
illegal  migianls.  inclnding  many  stvukMits  and  many  wtinicii 

What  arc  the  nghls  of  (his  group  of  ^x'ople?  Ciiveii  (he  tune  fianie  I 
will  talk  abou(  (hree  clus(ers  of  the  rights  rights  to  due  prcx:cs»^  in 
immigration  pr(x^eedinjy;s.  rights  in  the  hd>or  market which  is  my 
particular  field,  and  jights  to  scxial  services 

'  Frankly,  there  are  probably  more  rights  for  this  group  of  people 
particulaily  in  (he  labt>r  market  than  one  might  think  at  firsthand.  I'm 
not  going  to  ge(  into  (he  complex  question  of  (he  rights  in  immigration 
fircHmHhngs 

There's  some  iKopleHn  this  town,  such  as  Maurice  Rolx^rts  and 
David  C.  Carluicr  that  Julia  mentioned  and  Sam  Bernscn,  the  former 
General  Counsel  of  INS.  who  can  talk  about  it  much  more  adequately 
than  I. 

a 

It  should  be  |x)rnc  in  mind  that, in  this  country,  unlike  Canada, 
anybixiy  who  is  apprehended  dcx*s  have  a  right  to  a  hearing  before 
they  are  forced  to  leave  the  country,  oftentimes  these  hearing^  are 
successful  for  the  alien.  INS  always  catches  moYc  people  than  they 
4ictually  exixill  in  the  course  of  a  year;  oftentiines*the  delays  thai  come 
along  with  this  hearing  process  allow  the  individual  to  acquire 
Ix^rinaiieiK  status  in  this  country. 

More  specifically,  let's  talk  abou(  the  \abov  market  The  rights  that 
the  undcxuinented  or  illegal  immigrants  have  in  the  labor  market  do 
not  flow  out  of  their  status  as  an  undocumented  person;  they  flow  out 
of  their  status  as  workers.  And  the  government  assures  these  rights  or 
seeks  to  assure  these  rights  not  because  the  government  is  interested  in 
that  particular  population,  but  because  the  governiT)6iit  ha»laid  certain 
obligations  on  employers. 

For  instance,  all  work  in  (his  country,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
some  elements  of  medicine  and  in  the  U.S.  Oovernment.  is  covcrcii  by 
the  social  security  system.  An  illegal^  immigrant  who  has  secured 
enough  quarters  of  coverage,  ev^n  thou){h  his  entire  presence  here  was 
illegal,  can  subsequently  file  for  social  security  benefits,  and  some  of 
them  do. 

Employers  are  required  to  pay  the  minimum  wage  to  all  workers 
whether  they're  here  legally  or  not;  employers  are  required  to  provide 
workers  comi>ensation  to  all  workers  whether  they're  here  legally  or 
not.  And  there  krc  o\her  rules  that  fire  laid  down  so  the  employers 
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have  to  treat  everybiKiy  in  the  work  hncr  c<|ually  and  all  of*  that  is 
helpful  to  the  illegal  iminigriyit  ^ 

Now,  the  practical  value  of  Ihejie  coverages  is  more  important  for  an 
alien  ihat  has  nothing  to  lose  by  com^ig  forward.  And  in  many  cases 
the  alien  is  in  a  position  Where  il  make^  sense  for  hini  not  to  com|>lain 
that  hc*s  not  paid  the  minimum  wage,  so  what  is  legally  provided  for 
him  is  not  always  a^ssured  to  him.  ^  ^ 

In  the  income  Vttnsfer  programs  and  s^xrial  services,  if  the  cas<;work- 
cr  IS  aware  that  he  or  she  is  dealing  with  an  illegal  immigrant,  the  alien 
may  not  receive  the  benefits  that  he  seeks.  Some  programs  deliberately 
i         do  not  ask  questioi^  some  programs  are  very  careful  to  ask  questions. 
There's  an  enormous  range  in  practice.  » 

Currently,  in  the  area  of  education,  as  presumably  the  Commission's 
'  '         I  General  Counsel's  office  knows,  there  are  a  number  of  interesting 
\  court  bases  moving  toward  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  wliich  though 
^  they  relate  directly  io  the  children  of  Mexican  illegal  inmiigrants.  will 
offer  precedents  for  Asia/Pacific  illegal  youngstere  as  well.  / 

State  courts  in  Texas  have  ruled  that  it's  okay  for  a  board  of  | 
education  to  require  out-of-district-tuition  payments  by  parents  of 
illegal  immigrants.  A  Federal  court  judge,  John  Justice,  has  ruled  the  * 
other  way.  These  case*  will  eventually  get  to  the  Supreme  Court  and  \ 
we'll  see  what  happens. 

What  will  becomt  of  the  illegal  immigrants  in  our  country?  There 
are  a  variety  of  possible' fates,  some  of  them  more  attractive  than 
olhers.  They  can  leave  the  country  voluntarily  and  either  stay  away  or 
seek  to  come  back  legally  or  illegally.^ 

Vice  CiiAikMAN  Horn;  You  have  about  ^  minu|e,  Mr.  North. 

Mr.  North.  They  can  be  deported;  they  can 'stay  here  in  illegiil 
status  for  the  rest  of  their  life,  which  often,  happens;  they  can  go  to 
court  and  in/!K>me  cases  they  can  secure  legd  status.  Some  can  secure 
adjustment  to  immigrant  status  from  INS,  particularly  if  the  proposal 
that  the  administration  his  suggested  comes  to  pass,  whicfi  is  >an 
amnesty  prograni.  Amnesty  is  legalization  of  persons  wAo  were  here  in' 
illegal  immigrant  status.  ^ 

Thank  you. 

Vice  Chairman  Horn.  Thank  you  vety  much. 
Commissioner  Saltzman? 

'  DIscuMlon^ 

CoMMlSSlONek  SaltzMan.  Ms.  Taft,  I  wonder  whether  you  could 
,    clarify  for  me  the  employment  status  of  the  refugee.  Now,  you  said 
they  don't  get  a  green  card,  it  sounds  like  a  Catch-22. 

Ms.  Taff.  When  refugees  are  admitted,  they  are  given  ari  1-94  and 
there  is  a  stamp  on  it  that  says  that  they  may  wOrk. 
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Commissioner  Sam  zmaN.  They  can  show  that  to  the  ^ 

Ms.  TArf,  That  s  right,  that  s  what  they  show.  Now,  there's  a 
problem  with  that  because  jjow  a  bill  has  b<*n  passed  that  refugees 
who  have  been  in  the  United  States  for  more  than  2  years  can  go  to 
INS  and  get  their  adjustment  of  statijs.  But  \hey  feave  to  surrender 
their  1-94  card  and  must  wait  for  the  permanent  resident  alien' card. 
Unless  they  keep  a  Xerox  cOpy  of  something  else,  then  they  are 
without  identification  during  that  time,  Somc^mes,  Mr.  Long  was 
telling  me,  it  is  6  months  to  a  year,  split's  not  a  failsafe  situation. 
However,  they  are  entitled  to  work  when  they  come  in,  and,  in  fact, 
are  encouraged  to  do  so.  ^ 

Cqmmissiqner  Saltzman.  Thank  you.  ^ 

Vice  Chairman  Horn.  Chairman  Flemming?' 

Chairman  Flemming.  Ms.  Taft,  I  gather  from  listening  to  your 
testimony  that  you  feel  that  if  we  could  eliminate  this  parole  status 
and,  in  effect,  give  the  refugees  status  as  legal  aliens,  that  some  of  the 
problems  that  pther  members  ^  the  panel  have  identified  would  be 
cleared  up  ^s  a  r^ult  of  taking  that  kind  of  an  action.  Is  that  correct? 
•    Ms.  Taft.  Yes,  ^ir. 

Chairman  Flemmino.  Not  all  of  them—  *  . 

Ms.    TAPr.  No,  definitely  not  all  of  them. 

Chairman  Flemming.  Bqt  some  of  them?  V 
Ms.    TAPr.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Flemming.  I  mean  that  grow  out  of  that.  Now,  I  wasn't 
clear  as  to  the  legislative  proposal  that  has  been  submitted  to  the 
Congress  by  the  administration.  Just  what  docs  that  provfiie?, 

Ms.  Tapt.  The  legislation  that  has  b<!cn  submitted'  provides  fo^a 
nprmal  flow  figure  of  50,000  refugees  annually,  which,  for  historical 
purposes  is  the  average  anitual  admission  figure  sincfc  AYorld  War  II. 

Those  50,000  would  be  brought  in  as  permanent  resident  aliens.  In 
addition  to  those  50,000  annually,  the  President  could  allow  additional 
refugees  to  come  in  under  the  normal  flow  figure  also,  who  would  be 
Igiven  permanent  resident  status. 

Now,  the  problem  comes —  '  ^ 

Chairman  Flemmino.  Any  number  on  that?  "  \ 

Ms.  Tapt.  No,  sir,  no.  That  has  to  come  frotn  the  Pr^ident  who 
would  submit  annually-  his  planning  figure  for  the  normal  flow  which 
is  set  in  the  bill  at  50.000  but  it  could  ^  adjusted  upward. 

Now,  if  during  the  course*  of  the  year,  there  is^n  qnanticipated 
disaster  and  thr  President  decides  he  wants  to  bring  more  people  in, 
they  would  be  brought  in  on  an  emergency  basis,  and  they  would 
come  in  as  conditional  entrants. 

The  theory  behind  it  is  that  if  you  bring  people  in  quickly,  you  don't 
know  exactly  who's  gotten  swept  up  in  the  evacuation  or  in  the 
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rcfiigcr  gioup,  and  you  nngl)t  havr  iiuKlrijuatc  tnnr  to  do  srcunfy 
clcaiaiices  ami  all  the  proprtKcssing  Based  on  the  cxiKnciice  of  '7^, 
it's  very  clear  that  Ji<x:urity  clearances  can  be  done  on  a  iH)staiKlit  basis, 
and  jf  you  find  somebody  really  shouldn>  have  been  admitted  as  a 
permanent  resident  alien,  you  can  change  that  i>crson*8  status 

nut  the  incidence  is  so  small  in  which  anybody,  who  has  evor  been 
identified  as  a  concern  to  national  security,  that  it  just  should^i't  be 
justified,  plus  there  is  a  big  bureaucratic  problem  in  actually  gonig 
through  and  changing  the  status  of  every  refuge  from  parolee  to 
permanent  resident  alien.  It  costs  a  lot  of  money  and  staff  time. 

Chairman  Fi  lmming.  So  yoVi  don  t  believe  that  that  particular 
part  of  the  proposal-is  necessary,  really,  drawing  on  your  ex|>erience? 

Ms.    TAn  No,  that's  right. 

Chairman  Flf,mming.  Thank  you. 

Vk  r  Chairman  Horn.  Any  further  questions'?  > 

Chairman  Fi  ^mming.  No.  ^       ^  • 

Vicii  Chairma^j  Horn.  Any  further  comments?  Mr.  NuiiczV 

Staff  6irhctor  Nunlz.  fv^o.  ' 

Vicil  Chairman  Horn.  If  not,  thai\k  yc5\i  very  much,  each  of  you. 
We  especially  Appreciate  those  who  have  traveled  a  long  way  to  come 
here  and  share  the  cxi>erienv'<^«:\\1th  us. 

[Applause  ]  v_  \  ^ 

If  the  next  panel  would  pleiisc  come  forward,  the  panel  on  p<ilicy  ^ 
impact  and  strategies. 

Our  first  panelist  is  Dorothy  Cordova,  the  director  of  the  Deinon- 
stratipn  Project  for  Asian  Americans  in  Seattle,  Washington. 

Ms.  Cordova?  ' 

Presentation  of  Dorothy  Cordova,  Director,  Demonstration 
Project  for  Asian  Americans,  Seattle,  Washington 

Ms.  Cordova.  Today  the  United  States  is  in  the  midst  of  the 
rapidly  c5hanging  scene,  people  of  different  races  and  cultures  are 
coming  to  our  country  in  an  \inpreccdented  nufnbcr,  enriching  this 
pluralistic  society  we  call  America. 

In  tht  past  10  years  an  estimated  10  million  newcomers  have  arrived 
in  our  country,  most  of  them  from,  nations  that  once  had  little 
representation  on  these  shores  because  Congress  has  removed  immi- 
gration quotas  that  onc|b  used  to  discriminate  against  Third  World  ^ 
countries. 

"Newcomers  are  flocking  here  from  impoverished  regioils  of  Asia, 
^  Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean/*  that  isn't  my  quote,  that  was  taken 
^  from  the  U.S,  News  and  World  Report. 

This  is  mine,  and  this  is  everybody  else's  in  here.  Asian/Pacific 
people  constitute  the  fastest  growing  population  in  the  United  States 
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today.  Allowed  only  token  numbem  of  immigrants  a  i^erc  15  yeani 
ago,  since  1965  Asiati  countries  are  annually  surpassing  in  numbers  the 
European  nations  that  once  sent  hundreds  of  thousands  or  millions  of 
their  citizens  to  the  United  Sutes.  ^ 

Immigration .  has  always  been  th«  lifeblood  of  the  United  States*, 
except  for  the  Native  Americans;  every  one  of  us  in  this  room  is  either 
a  recent  immigrant  or  the  descendant  of  a  person  who  came  to  start  a 
new  life  here. 

The  many  changes  immigration  has  impacted  this  country  and  has 
eflfefcted  many  chariges,  especially  the  socioccbnonjic  levels  of  all  the 
Asilm  Americana.  These  changes  occurring  within  the  past  decade 
xsMlc  it  imperative  for  th^  U.S.  to  asseto  exbling  general  and  specific 
information  abOut  Asian/Paoiflc  data  of  peopkt  because  the  research 
data  gathered  in  previoifs  collections  are  npw  outdated  due  to  the 
rapid  increase  of  immigration  and  the  subsequent  surfacing  of  bratid 
new  problems. 

According  to  the  U.S. -Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  which  I 
presume  is  you,  the  racial  and  ethnic  data  are  essential  tools  with* 
which  to  combat  discrimination  and  ^to  plan  and  monitor  affirinative 
action  whi^  would  remedy  past  racial  wrongs. 

'Old  Federal,  State,  and  local  governments  used  to.  categorize  ethnic 
minorities  rather  strangely,  either  as  white,  black,  and  others.  So  for 
many,  many  years  I  was  an  "other  *' 

Thfn  t)iey  changed  categories  to  include  Qther  l^roups,  Spanish 
sumamed»  Oriental  Native  Americans,  *#nd  others;  once  again  I  was  an 
"other,''  because,  as  a  Filipino  I  have  Spanish  surname  but  Vm  not 
really  in  that  category  and  nfeither  am  I  Oriental^I$ecause  Filjpinos 
are  not  Orient|d.  „  f 

So,  subsequently,  a  number  of  us  who  were  .not  in  any  of  these 
categories  started-io  raise  a  big  cry,  and  we  desnandect  that  we  be 
classified  as  separate  entities. 

Now  the  classification)  include;  white,  black,  Asian,  Spanish  speak- 
ing, Native  American,  Pacific  Islanders,  and  others.  Again  there  is 
Mother  category,  others.  ^   •  . 

The|Asian  group  encompasses  Japanese,  Chinese,  Filipino,  Kqrean, 
Vietnamese,  Cambodian,  Laotian,  Thais^and  East  Indian. 

Although  some  Asians  hav*  a  tendency  to  exclude  the  latter  which 
are  the  East  Indians*  as  a  rule  I  generally  include  them,  which  is  a 
.  matter  of  justice  and  (lersonal  preferenA.  For  most  of  us  in  this  ropm 
today  tlie  i^av  group  also  includes  the  Pacific  Island  people, 
SamOans,  Ouamaniins,.  Hawaiians,%nd  Tongans. 

'fher^is  a  logic  for  putting  us  all  lOgether;  together  we  constitute  a 
larger  group  of  people.  Ancl  while  thi^  marriage  may  ^hot  be 
completely  satisfactory  to  all  of  us,  nonetheless  it's  thp  best  possible 
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union  at  this  present  time.  It  is  imperative,  however,  to  identify  each 
AsiWPacific  group  separately,  and  to  recognize  that  each  one  of  us 
have  unique  problems  not  only  a  different  language  and  a  cultiirc.  And 
that  the  magnitude  of  our  problems  will ^  different  in  various  parts  of 
the  country.  .  *  " 

For  example,  two  separate  reiKnls  Ad  studi(M  on  ethni9  n]inor^tic8 
in  California  and  the  State  of  Washington  during  the  '6O9  ddmonstra^ed 
that  the  socioeconomic  levels  for  Japanese,  Chinese,  and  Filipinos  in 
the  two  States  at  that  time,  were  tfttk  way:  the  Japanese  and  Chinese 
often  rank  above  the  whites  in  educ«tional  attainment  aritl  were  second 
and  third  in  income,  while  the  Filipinos  were  usually  at  the  bottom  or 
near  the  bottom  in  both  categories.. 

More  recent  studies  indicate  that,  although  these  Asian  groups  have 
experienced  great  demogVaphic.  changes  because  of  recent  immigra- 
tion, the  disparity  among  the  Asian  groups  has  basically  remained  the 
same  in  most  of  the  socioeconomic  categories. 

The.  Japanese  right  now  are  the  largest  Asian  'American  group,  but 
they  hayc  the  lowest  immigration  rate  among  the  Asians.  The  Chinese 
in  1970  were  the  second  largest  group,  and  since  that  time  over 
180,000  immigrants  haye  come  from  Taiwan  and  Hong  Kong.  During 
the  past  census  count  the  Filipinos  were  third  numerically.  A  study  by 
Canta  Pian  on  the  socioeconomic  characteristics  of  Asian  Americans 
stated  that,  if  the  immigration  figures  for  the  'TOs  for  Japanese, 
Chinese,  and  Filipinos  continued  at  the  same  existing  rate,  by  the  19808 
Filipinos  would  become  the  most  populous  Asian  group  in  the  United 

States.  ' 

iSince  1970  over  260,000  Filipinos  have  immigrated  to  the  United 
States.  And  I  ihust  add  here  that  ii;. according  to  many  of  the  school 
districts  the  Filipinos- are  on?  of  the  most  prolific,  ifT»ot  the  mosl 
prolific^,  group.  Well,  maybe  there's  steme  others  who  will  differ  with 
me.  The  Koreans  are  fourth  in  number  right  now,  But  they  are  the 
fasten  growing  of  the  Asian  group^,  and  they  are  the  most  overlooked 
ethnic  minority  in  this  country.  Their  increase  since  1970  is  300 
percent  over  and  above  what  it  was  in  1970. 

During  the  past  12  years,  145,000  plus  people  came  froih  India; 
approximately  45  percent  of  the  adults  were  professional,  4cchnical,<'or 
kindred  workers.  Ouamaniani  and  Samoans  constitute"  ftwther  demo- 
graphic pcpblfsm  because  since  they  are  basically  part  of  the  United 
sum  cw»  come  and  go,  it*8  hard  to  ciltegoi4ze  them  or  ke«p  track 
of  their  nuiQbers.  But  they're  here-^many,  many  thousands  of  thj|m, 
and  they  range  from  100,000  down, 'depending  on  who  you're  talkiiig 
to. 

The  Indpchinesc  have  come  here  and  made  the  most  dramatic  and . 
traumatic/entry' into  our  country.  There  are  well  ovrfr  250,000  and 


from  what  wc  hear.  many,  many  thousands  more  will  b<'  comnig  every 
year. 

WuiiiA  the  past  10  years  the  number  of  nnnugrants  and/or  nationals 
from  Asian/Pftcific  countries  ha.s  increased,  And  since  these  people  are 
younger  people,  many  of  them,  their  numbers  will  naturally  increase 
even  more  through  the  births  that  will  (Kcur. 

Prior  to  l%5.  the  laws  were  restrictive  but  after  October  3.  1965. 
which  waJ  the  time  that  the  laws  were  changed,  up  to  20.(XX) 
immigrants  a  year  were  allowed  from  Eastern  Heniisphecc  countries. 
Since  that  time,  there  has  been  an  increase  of  532  percent  from  Asia 
compared  to  39  percent  from  Latin  America.  53  J>ercent  fro^  the 
HPUth  ^nd  eastern  Europe,  and  a  73  percent  decrease  trom  western ' 
Europe  and  Canada. 

During  the  first  half  of  the  century.  Asians  made  up  only  4  percent 
of  the  U  S.  total  immigration;  during  1978  they  constituted  one-third 
of  the  total  number  entering  as  permanent  residents.  The  importance 
of  this  immigration  is  reahzed  when  one  considers  that  at  a  time  when 
the  U.Sf  birth  rate  is  declining*  ^there  is  a  tremendous  increase  in 
immigration,  especially  from  Asia,  and  thfse  are  people  of  childbcar- 
ing  age  who  do  not  have  zero  population  as  their  goal. 

According  to  the  U.S.  News  and  World  Report,  one  new  American  in 
five  is^ow  an  immigrant  and  one  out  of  three  of  these  is  an  Asian, 
Laws  h^ve  been  introduced, in  Congress  and  there  has  been  a  Supreme 
Court  dqpision,  the  Law  v,  Nichols  cast;  there  has  been  a  judgment  by 
the  Office  for  Civil  Rights  against  certain  school  districts,  all  because 
of  the  rights  of  immigrant  children.  ,  ^ 

The  upsurge  of  immigration  from  Asian  countries  has  caused 
population  increase,  but  it  also  has  altered  the  socioeconomic  circum- 
stances of  Asians  in  the  country.  One  of  the  most  dramatic  ones  has 
been  the  increase  of  Asian  women  to  men  in  all  the  Asian  groups.  This 
is  caused  by  the  predominance  of  Asian  females  entering  the  United 
States  as  permanent  residents — over  60  percent. 

^  These  are  not  only  professional  women.  They  also  include  war 
brides  oi>the  new  wives  of  men  who  had  been  here  for  40  or  50  ytars 
and  who  had  presently,  within  the  past  10  years,  gone  back  to  the  old 
country  to  bring  back  young  wives.  What  I'm  saying  to  you  right  now 
is  w^  have  the  phenomena,  especialfy  in  the  Filipino  community, 
where  you  have  men  in  their  sixties,  possibly  seventies,  who  have 
wives  who  are  maybe  20,  30,  40.  50  years  younger  than  them,  and  I 
don*t  have  to  explain  to  you,  they  produce  children,  and  when 
they've — we  are  going  to  have  problems  from  this.  We're  having/* 
problems  right  now. 


Where  they're  living  is  another  change,  too.  The  great  majority  of 
the  immigrants  are  still  settling  on  the  west  coast  but  we're  seeing  now 
another  pattern—they're  going  all  oyer'.- especially  the  Koreans.  We 
were  tracking  the  Koreans  down  through  the  immigration  figures,  and 
we  found  out  that  they're  everywhere.  There  isn't  a  State  they're  not 

in.  ' 

In  fact,  in  some  States  there  arc  more  Koreans  than  ahy  other  Asian 
group  and  I  think  people  have  to  start  paying  attention  to  them. 

Most  of  the  recent  immigrants  settling  on  the  east  coast  are  usually 
educated  people.  In' New  York  and  Boston,  you  have  large  concentra- 
tions of  Chinese  immigrants,  because  you  alr<iady  had  an  established 
Chinese  community.  .     p  ' 

Profession«arrnake  Up  a  large  percentage  of  all  people  coming,  from 
Asiaa  countries,  especially  Indian  and  the  Philippines.  And  why  do 
they  come  here?  Many  of  the  people  came  here  to  give  their  children 
the  opportunities  they  never  had,  such  as  free  education,  open  job  ' 
opportunities,  and  the  democratic  way  of  life.  Some  others  came  to  - 
flee  political  unrest  in  their  own  country.  AM  left  behind  family, 
friends,  and  familiar  ways  of  life. 

Okay  just  on  education  I'll  just  skim  through  this.  Right  now  there 
are  more  foreign-bom  than  American-bom  Chinese  males  who  have 
had  15  years  or  more  of  education.  But  on  the  ot^ier  hand,  IJ.S.-bom 
Chine^  females  had  more  education  than  the  Chinese  immigrant 

women.  '  . 

Among  Filipinos,  the  Filipino  women  with  4  or  more  years  of 
college  is  twice  that  of  the  Filipino  male  but  this  is  due  to  tjie  Tact  thkt 
.  a  large  portion  of  the  male,  the  Filipino  male  population  is  still  part^of 
the  old  group  that  came  50.  60  years  ago. 

Interestingly  enough,  in  areas  with  fpw  recent  immigrant  women, 
Filipino  immigrant  women,  the  cducationaP  levej  of  the  Filipinos  is 

much  lower.  ^  .         ».  j  ,  * 

What  I'd  like  <o  'do  is  talk  about  the  children  since  nobody  s  talked 
.vabout  kids  before  and  I'm  just  going  to  go  through  this.  The  children 
are  the  ones  who  hiive  suffered  basically.  They've  been  uprooted  and 
there  are  many  of  thcln  who  are  led  to  believe  that  they  are  second- 
class  citizens,  but  this  has  always  been  our  case.  k 

A  recommendation  I'd  like  to  make  right  now  is  that  I  realize  what 
you  were  saying  about  Wring  people,  because  you  said  that  it's 
impossible.  This  will  be  my  jecommendation. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  sensitivity  training  for  non-Asian  evsting 
staff  everywhere.  I  think  this  is  mandatory.  If  you  cannot  hire  new 
Asian  workers,  then  I  think.that  people  should  be  made  aware  of  the 
culture,  the  history,  and  thccifltural  differences^of  Asians.- 

Vice  Chairman  Horn.  Very  good.  Thank  you  very  mUch. 
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Our  next  panelist  is  Tuan  Nguyen,  the  asstxiate  (Jirector  of  progranj 
evaluation  for  the  District  V  Mental  Health  Center  in  San  Francisco. 
He  has  dircctctl  that  project  since  1976.  and  he  was  a  fornier  chairman  || 
of  the  Indochinese  Mental  Health  Project  in  San  Francisco 

1 .  .  . 

Presentation  of  Dr.  Tuan  Nguyen,  Ataoclata  Director  of  Pro- 
Hiram  Evaluation,  Dl*tf1ct  V  Mental  ^^ealth  Center,  San  Fran- 

claco,  California  ^ 

.  Dr.    Nguyrn.  Thank  you,  and  I  really  appreciate  the  opportunity  , 
^  to  come  l^ere.  however  short  a  time  It  is.  and  express  sonie  of  mV 

views,  ^  ' 

-  There  is  a  debate  within  myself  between  being  redundant  and  not 

>    \.    being  redundant  and  it's  very  diflTicult  to  strike  a  balance,  so  I'm  going 
^    to  be  both  redundant  and  innovative. 

I  basically  will  start  with  a  review  of  the  current  status^  of 
immigratits  as  a  consequence  or  after  their  act  of  entering  the  United 
States,  ril  then  read  some  recommendations  and  then  go  back  toisome 
♦  •       of  those  and  give  the  rationale  for  some  of  them. 

The  history  of  Asian  Americans  in  this  country  is  fraught  with 
blatant,  often  official  discrimination,  prejudices  and  injustices.  Asian 
Americans,  no  less  than  other  minority  groups  in  this  country,  have 
suffered  from  injustices  that  leave  wounds  in  their  psyches  and  impair 
their  social  and  economic  progrcises.  My  written  testimony  will  give 
some  examples,  and  Ms.  BIway's  testimony  this  morning  addressed 
^  them  fairly  to  the  ppint.  . 

The  latest  and  most  disturbing  example  of  official  discrimination  is  - 
the  exclusion  of  Asian  Americans  from  among  the  groups  defined 
socially  and  economically  Uisadvantaged.  This  exclusion  was  built  into 
the  iiftifclementatidn  of  P.L.  95-507  by  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion this  very  year.  . 
When  one  examines  the  sodal  and  economic  status  of  Asian 
\^  .         Americans,  it  is  blatantly  obvious  that  de. facta  they  have  fared  no 
better  than  second  or  third  class  citizens.  Despite  thcir^industriousness, 
they  lag  far  behind  others  in  reaping  th^  benefits  of  their  labor. 

In  San  Francisco,  for  exaqiple.  It  i»  estimated  that  the  uneihplo^ment 
,  rate  is  about  4.5  percent  for  persons  of  Chinese  descent,  Tljis  rate  is 
much  lower  than  the  national,  California,  or  ev^n  San  Francisco  rates 
of  unemployment."  Yet  24  percent  of  the  Chinese  population  have 
incomes  below  the  poverty  levej. 

In  1970  the  U.S.  Census  Bureau  proj^ted  that.  14.8  percent  of  all 
Filipino  families  and  9.2  percent  of  alPJapanese  families  in  San 
Francisco  have  incomes  under  the  povertX  level.  If  you  look  at 
inpomos  of  unrelated  Asian  Americansrthe^^i^rcentage  is  even  greater: 
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27  percent  of  the  Japanese.  26.5  percent  of  the  Chinese,  and  32  i>erceiit 
of  Filipinos  will  Iwve  incomes  below  the  poverty  level. 

Let's  look  ttt  the  latest  Asian  group  entering  this  country,  the 
Victnames*^  who  came  in  1975.  By  1977,  66.5  percent  of  them  are  m 
the  labof  force  anc^.  94.5  percent  of  those  in  the  labor  force  are 
employed.  By  contrast,  the  labof  force  participation  of  all  Americans 
is- 62  2  percent,  by  4  percentage  points  lower,  and  the  unemployment 
rate  for  the  ge^era^  American  work  force  is  93.1  percent  at  that  tune. 
But  does  the  industriousness  of  the  refugee8««y  ofT?  Apparently  not. 
Since  only  slightly  half  of  the  refugee  familjS.  that  is,  51.4  percent; 
earn  incomes  of  $800  or  more  per  mdnth  for  an  average  family  size  of 
6  5  This  was  documented  by  the  HEW  refugees  task  force. 

Furthermore.  60  percent  of  the  refugees  \yho  had  been  white-collar 
workers  in  Vietnam,  because  of  dffierpnt  exclusion  regulations  that 
have  been  mentioned  in  the  earlier  panel,  are  now  in  blue-collar  jobs 
indicating  that  the  rate  of  underemployment  is  high.  And  this  type  of 
underemployment  is  generalizable  to  practically  all  other  immigrant 

groups.     ^  ,  •  .u 

The  immigrants  not  only  suffer  from  those  kinds  of  conditions,  they 
also  suffer  from  other  social,  health,  and  psychological  problems  that 
arise  because  of  language  barriers,  cultural  barriers,  and  the  process  of 
migration  and  relocation  itself.  There  is  a  vast  literature  supporting  the 

statement  I  just  made. 

Let  me  go  now  into  the  recommendations.  The  first  recommenda- 
tion is  that  a  central  immigrant  referral  center,  possibly  national,  with  a 
toll-free  number,  be  set  up  for  all  immigrants  ^o  call  for  help  m  any 
matter.  This  center  sh6uld  be  staffed  by  competent  bilingual  pecsons 
who  could  screen  the  nature  of  the  problems  or  need  for  help  and 
make  appropriate  referrals  to  certain  agencies  in  the  city  where  the 

immigrant  resides.  .vie  •  . 

This  toll-free  number,  under  arrangement  with  the  INS,  is  to  DC 
provided  to  all  incoming  immigrants  at  the  port  of  entry.  A  sh6rt 
pamphlet  accompanying  the  number  printed  in  their  nativ«  language 
of  the  immigrant  should  explain  the  purpose  of  the  toll-free  number. 

In  this  manner,  at  least,  there  is  a  place  for  refug«!es  and  immigrants 
to  turn  to  when  the  first  crisis  comes  and  for  theni  to  get  the 
appropriate  referral.  '  '  • 

Second  recommendation:  that  special  service  centers  in  areas  ot 
legal  aid,  housing,  employment,  vocational  trkyiing, 7 health,  mentrf 
health,  family  'services,  and  education  be  set  up  -in  major  ports  of 
'  entries.  These  centers  are  to  be  staffed  by  competent  bicultural  and 
bilingual  staff  to  the  extent  possible  within  budgetary  constraints,  and 
maybe  even  stretching  those  constraints  a  little  bit  in  order  to  provide 
sensitive,  appropriate,  and  accessible  services  to  immigrants.  These 
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services  should  be  ctK^rdiiuUed  with  the  ce.itntl  irfcrniig  center  that  I 
suggested  iti  rcc(«iiniendation  one, 

Recomrfi^ndation  three:  that  mandates  aiKl\fuiids  for  special  Asian 
ininngrarft  and  refugees  services  be  designed  and  implemented  on  a 
loiig  range  basis  rather  thai,  the  customary  crisis  manageiiient  basis 
I  call  this  type  of  management  the  knee  jerk  operation  or  the 
squeaky  wheel  operation.  The  cost  of  kpee  jerk  opanition  ,s  very  high 
Most  of  the  refugees  programs,  as  an  example.  «p?nd  only  6  months 
out  ol  the  1  year  operating  normally.  The  other  6  months  are  spent  in 
either  gearing  down  the  program,  pacifying  the  anxieties  of  recipients 
and  staff,  or  fighting  the  bureaiH-racy. 

Recommendation  number  four,  and  this  is  within  the  province  I 
thmk  of  the  U.S.  Cojiimission  on  Civil  Rights:  that  the  Commission 
establish  a  watchdog  committee  to  screen,  review,  and  monitor 
c*frrent  and  proposed  legislation  affecting  Asian  Americans,  immi- 
grants and  refugees,  as  well  as  the  implementation  of  these  legislations 
and  also  to  communicate  findings  and  elicit  input  and  reactions  from' 
the  people  affected.  ^ 

The  reason  for.  this  recommendation  is  that  past  Iegislat"i6ns  have 
•  openly  discriminated  against  Asian  Americans,  against  the  Chinese  in 
1886.  against  the  Japanese,  and  so  on  and  so  forth.  Witljout  a 
watchdog  committee,  with  the  depression  coming  up.  we  are  going  to 
be  likely  to  be  the  whipping  boy  again  for  the  bad  economic  condition. 

Let  me  go  on  with  a  recommendation  concerning  the  Indochlntse  " 
refugees  which  will  have  effect  also  on  bther  Asian  immigrants  that 
special  legislation  be  enacted  to  grant  the  Indochinese  refugees  their 
Citizenship  after  the  lawful,  residence  requirements,  and  that  special 
programs  be  implemented  expedite  the  process  of  naturalization  of 
the  Indochinese  permanent  residents. 

Now.  ¥m  asking  this  not  just  because  I'm  a  Vietnamese  and  I'm 
speaking  for  Indochinese  alone.  This  is  also  for  the  sake  of  other 
Asians, 

PL  95-145  allowed  these  refugees  to  adjust  their  status  to  that  of 
^rmanent  resident  and  recognized,  for  purposes  of  computing  the  5 
years  residence  requirement  for  citizenship,  that  the  time  a  refugee  has 
already  spent  inth^^**^  States  on  or  after  March  31.  1975  be 
counted.  To  daWUiej^  are  already  130.000  refugees  who  are  adjusted. 
I  hat  means  that  next  year,  ^nd  in  1981.  they  will  be  all  eligible  to 
petition  for  citizenship  status. 
^    Now,  there  have  been  projections  thkt  in  .order  to  process  those 
petitions,  it's  going  to  take  until  the  tutn  of  the  century.  The  way  the 
process  goes  on  right  now.  at  INS  is  eyery  case  is  reviewed  by  an 
officer  and  then  all  the  cases  are  lumped  together  and  presented  in 
front  of  the  circuit  judge  forswearing  in. 
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WW  it  will  mean  is  that  the  lndcK:hincse  will  be  /j^f  ^/ "'^ 

rights  to  participatory-democnicy  even  though  they  have  fulfilled  the 
residence  requirement.  Furthermore,  the  large  majority  of  Indochmese 
has  now  settled  or  will  settle  on, the  western  seaboard,  where -tje 
majority  of  Asian  iiftmigrants  also  live.  Any  slowdown  m  immigrattoo 
and  naturalization  processing  at  the  INS  in  that  part^pf  the  country 
will  mean  the  further  denial  p(  Asian  immigrants  their  rights  to 
participatory  democracy.  You  can  sc^;  that  very  clearly. 

Other  recommendations  are  in  my  wri^cn  testimony,  if  you  allow 

me  I  will—  <    >  •    .    L  • 

Vice  Chairman  Horn.  That  will  be  included  m  the  hearing. 
Dif    Nguyen.  And  my  other  recommendation  is  really  already  put 

forward  very  forcefully  and  cogently  by  M-S         Taft.  and  I  fXilly 

second  that. 

ViCF  Chairman  Horn.  Well,  thank  you.  You  ve  made  some 
cxcellcm  and  very  helpful  reccmimc|.dations.  I'm  particularly  in- 
trtgued  by  ydbr  toll-free  number  profxjsal.  I  thought  of  thatlhyscif  as  I 
listened  to  a  lot  oT  witnesses  this  morning,  and  I'm  delighted  you  have 
laid  it  out  so  well  on  the  record.  ,  r  j 

Dr    Nguyen.  That  was  tried  out  with  the  refugees  task  force  in 
collaboration  with  the  American  Bar  Association,  and  it  worked  out 
ve^y  very  well.  They  were  able  to  help  a  lot  of  refugees,  but  it  was 
only' in  legal  matters.  What  I'm  pro"posing  is  a  general  phone  number 
«o  th^t^  refugee  doesn't  have  to  sort  out  in  his  head  and  knov^r-^vhat 
category  of  concern  he's  talking  about. 
,  Vice  Chairman  Horn.  That's  right,  excellent  idea.  . 
Dr.    Nguyen.  Because  he's  not.  you  know,  familiar  with  tn« 
r  categorical  service  system  in  this  country. 

Vice  Chairman  Horn.  Now  speaking  on  the  policy  issues,  we  re 
delighted  to  have  with  us  again  as  our  guest,  a.gentleman  who  has  had 
experience  in  Asia,  spem  3  years  with  the  Peace  Corps  in  the 
Philippines,  and  now  the  Commissioner  of  the  United  States  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  the  Honorable  Leonel  Castillo. 

Pr«Mntatk>n  of  th«  Honor«bl«^L«onrt  Castillo,  Commlsslon- 
•r,  U.8:  Immlgnitlon  and  Naturtllwitlon  Swvic* 

Commissioner  CASTILLO.  TJiank  you,  sir.  ^    ,  „ 

'  I  would  like  to  submit  for  the  refcord,  a  set  of  stktiMics  that  I  will 

leave  here  an4  then—  . .      .  *  •  *u 

ViCB  Chairman  Horn.  It  will  be  included  at  this  point  in  the 

Commissioner  Castillo,  There  are  only  a  few  points  I'd  like  to  > 
make.  First,  that  the  pattern  of  immigration  to  the  United  States  has 
changed  dramatically.  Secondly,  that  there  have  been  some  changes 
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made  wilhm  INS  to  irtcctHlwrt^  rhaiigmg  paliiiiis  Ami  du  n  ihiidly. 
thai  ihcrc  nrv  some  poJu  y  issiu  s  th»(  miisi  be  lat  ciJ, 
,  First  ab<.)u(  the  {ynUniya  that  have  chang'ul.  In  recriit  years,  many 
pefiple  have  noted  that  the  Statue  of  Liberty  could  l>c  |>ossibly  fating 
^ the  wrong  direction;  that,  in  fact,  the  inunigrants  now  are  Asiai)  and 
Latin,  ahd  not  European  In  1978  Japanese  toiirisis  oulnunihered  ihose 
from  (jreat  Uritain,  and  are  most  likely  to  do  so  agaui  ni  I97*> 

Currently,  the  largest  group  of  uiinngiants  arc  ronnng  fioni  Mexico, 
the  IMiUi|>puics.  j^id  Korea  in  Miat  order  Hut  outside  of  that  normal 
now.  if  yqii  iQok  at  the  refugee  patterns,  you  will  find  that  larger 
luiir^bcrs  of  Iiidixhiiiese  entered  the  United  States  legally  than 
Mexicans.  This  is  poinf  of  ijomt^  contention  within  the  Vfexicaii 
,  American  cbinnuinity. 

We  {>l§o  note  thftt  we're  now  beginning  to  see  a  draiiialic  increase  in 
the  mimber  of  Chinese  coming,  not  only  as  immigiaiits  but  also  as 
noniinmigi'ants.  My  |>oint  n,  siiiH->Iy  that  there  has  been  a  dramatic 
change,  both  in  direction  and  also  in  terms  of  numbers 

We  are  exjwriencing  something  that  has  not  occurred  in  50  years.  ^ 
Last  ye«r  we  had  more  immigrants  to  the  United  States  than  we  had  . 
had  in  any  year  since  '1924.  We  are  witnessing  one  of  the  largest 
influxes  of  immigrants  to  this  country  in  our  history.  Unfortunately,  , 
itiost  of  the  present   interest  in  immigration  centers  around  the 
undocuinenteds. 

Now.  what  has  INS  done?  Admittedly,  as  is  true'  in  many 
govfcrnmeiital  institutions,  first  an  event  occurs  and  then  there  is  action* 
or  reaction  to  it.  When  1  first  came  in  office,  we  had  a^  Hispanic 
advisory  committee  that  I  helped  set  up  and  was  a  member  of.  We 
have  since  expanded  this  to  a  Federal  advisory  coiiinjittec  to  include 
other  ethnic  groups.  Our  current  chairfwrsoii  is  Mr.  Norman  Lau  Kee. 

Because  of  the  large  increase  in  immigration  from  the  Asian  nations, 
the  INS  now  has  offices  in  Hong  Kong;  Bangkok.  Thailand;  Seoul."  - 
KorcajManga,  Philippiiw;  and  Tokyo,  Japan.  I  have  visited  many  of 
thesqjMtlce^ 

We  have  alfedy  had  some  very,  very  preliminary  discussions  about 
the  possibility'^  qppniiig  an  office  in  Peking  [Beijing]  at  some  future 
data  since  it  is  expected  that  the  number  of  immigrants  frpni  China  or 
from  persons  who  speak  Chinese  languages,  to  be  more  precise,  will 
probably  cjouble  the  number  of  persons  coming  legally  from  Mexico  as 
immigrants  by  either  1979  or  1980  Unless  the  law  is  changed. 

In  terms  of  addressing  and  developing  policy  issyues,  not  only  are  we 
getting  a  new  group  of  iniinigraiits  from  other  parts  of  rtie  world,  but 
they  are  no  longer  settling  in  the  Northeist  or  thevso-called  "Frost 
Belt."  Because  many  of  these  new  hnmigrants  tend  to  go  to  the  Sun 
Belt,  there  are  relatively  large  Asian  communities  adjoining  minority 
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,H>pnla1io,is  in  this  aicu.  ami,  as  u  n-si.lt,  cioutiiiK  a  very  (hflcrr.U 

gcogiuphK-  pattern  .  . 

I  his  year,  for  the  Inst  tunc  in  the  history  of  the  innuigjation  servu  e. 
the  niMnl>«r  of  cViployces  in  our  southwestern  ofTiccs  escecdcci  the 
number  of  employees  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  United  States 
The  western  region  and  the  southern  region  are  now  larger  than  the 
,V>rthe«stern  region,   although   historically   that   had  always  l>een 

"  We  Viced  to  do  a  lot  more  to  move  services  to  the  Sun  bXoi  to 
these  «reas'  whcr(;  ,>cople  are  sculi,rg  This  may  Ix-  very  ddricult 
because  there  are  many  political  factors  Mhat  must  be  taken  mto 

consideration  .      .  -  j 

We  still  have  vefy  strong  political  sup|>ort  for  the  continuatio^i  and 
even  expansion  of  offices  in  the  northeast.  UnfoHunately.  the  immi- 
grants and  the  people  in  the  southwest  do  not  have  ueafly  the  |H>liti<^al 
power  as  do  the  more  settled  iminigrant  group.s. 

We  have  some  backlogs  that  have  been  building  and  building  for 
periods  in  excess  of  5  yc«rs  before  families  can  be  "•cmutcd.  1  he 
backlog  in  the  Philippines  is.  for  example,  of  250,000  cases  At  20.000  a 
year  it  will  be  a  very  long  time  before  those  people  can  come, 
practically  sj>e«king.  •  .  . 

We're  looking  at  very  large  backlog^  m  Hong  Kong  and  at  a 
'  backlog  that  will  clearly  develop  out  of  Peking  IBeijing]  or  the 
People  s  Republic  of  China.  In  these  cases,  new  legislation  will  be 

necessary.  , 

We  arc  also  finding  that  these  new  immigrants  have  somewhat 
better  education,  many  of  them  are  already  professionals.  One  of  their 
major  problems  has  been  with  receiving  accreditation  in  U.S.  institu- 
tions It  has  gotten  to  the  point  where  a  number  of  our  incdica^ 
institutions,  just  to  name  one  particular  profession,  depend  very  much 
upon  the  availability  of  non-U.S.  citizens  or  foreign  medical  graduates. 

We  constantly  get  calls  fr^m  depressed  areas  of  the  United  States, 
both  urban  and  rural,  where  hospital  administrators  want  very  much 
to  keep  the  foreign  national;  they  do  not  have  U.S.  citizen  doctors  or 
medical  personnel.      V  " 

In  some  institutions  as  many  as  25  percent  of  the  medical  personnel 
are  foreign  born  or  foreign  medical  graduates.  There  are  more  foreign 
medical  graduates  in  the  U.S.  than  there  are  black  medical  ftraduatcs. 

I  fear  that  if  we  don't  deal  with  this  we're  going.to  end  up  with  a 
large  group  of  undocumented  persons  in  limbo  \n  our  ^  medical 
institutions  and  in  other  professional  areas. 

I  also  wanted  to  point,  as  a  matter  of  policy  concern,  to  the  area- 

ViCE  Chairman  Horn.  Excus*  me,  on  those  foreign  medical 
graduates,  just  to  clarify  the  record,  that  would  exclude  those 
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Americans  who  are  at  institutions  such  as  Ouadaliyara  from  that  last 
statement  yo»i  made  or  would  that  include  Ouadal^arj  graduates  who 
are  American  citizens  coming  bacl^  to  the  United  Stdtcs? 

Commissioner  Casiillo,  It  s  graduates  of  forfcign  medical  institu- 
tion»>- 

4     Vicu  Chairman  Horn.  So  that  would  include  Americans  who  go 
to  Mexico  for  training? 

COMMlssioNiiR  Casiu  i  o.  It  should.  I  bclicvic.  because  they  have 
the  same  jpvel  of  training. 

There  are  some  hospitals  in  ghettos  that  probably  would  not  operate 
if  it  were  not  for  the  foreign  medical  graduates  available,  and  certainly 
in  places  like  Appalachia  and  rural  parts  of  Texas. 

Let  me  come  to  another  pqli^  issu^— I  have  only  one  more  that  I 
waptcd  to  bring  to  your  attentionlAalfd  that  is  the  name  one  that  just 
^T)rought  up  in  the  area  of  naturalization. 

Historically,  the  two  groups  that  have  naturalized  the  slowest  have 
been  the  Mexicans  and  Chinese.  Both  groups  have  averaged  morejhan 
3Q  jrears  residence  in  the  U.S.  before  thev  became  U.S.  citizens.  This  is 
changing,  but  ift  changing  slowly  due  tfc  a  number  of  reasons.  I'm  sure 
there  are  a  lot  of  people  here  who  areV.ore  expert  that  I  who  can 
speak  obout  that.  However,  it  is  expected  that  this  will  not  be  true  with 
Indochinese. 

There  is  one  simple  change  that  will  give  us  a  tremendous  canacity 
and  be  cost  eflcctive.  We  would  recommend  your  support-as  well  as 
the  support  of  other  persons  in  eliminating  the  requirement  that  there 
be  witnesses  to  attest  to  someone's  good  character  when  they  apply  for 
citizenship  Under  the  current  law,  you  must  bring  t>|o  witnesses  to 
attest  to  your  good  character.  Well,  I  believe  in  thSust  50  ^ears 
maybe  two  people  have  brought  people  who  came  andltaid  that  this 
individual  was  of  bad  character.  ^ 

Vice  Chairman  Horn,  Good  judgment  is  what  thAproved,  I 
suspect.  ^    .  ' 

.Commissioner  Castillo.  We  have  found  t^at  the  test  or  the 
interview  is  useless.  It  just  shows  that  someone  has  two  friends.  We 
recommend  that  the  <equirement  for  two  character  witnesses  be 
eliminated.  It  has  been  suggested  that  regular  police  checks  would  be 
sufllcient.  That,  in  itself,  would  increase  our  capacity  to  naturalize  by 
30  percent  without  hiring  any  people  and  without  spending  any 
additioM  money.  .   u  ~  ' 

We  are  trying  to  get  through  to  the  Congress  those  three  points- 
dealing  with  backlogs,  legislatidn  for  the  profeiwionals  who  are  soilght 
and  a*ccoming  in,  and  changes  in  the  naturalization  law.  These  would 
provide  tfifriNS  with  a  great  forward  impetus. 
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1  also  support,  not  as  a  matter  of  policy,  but  as  a  matter  of  practice 
the  idea  of  the  toll-free  uUmbcr  and  would  be  happy  to  ccK)pcratc  with 
HEW  and  any  other  agtncies  in  jointly  stafT.ng  and  funrfing  such  a 
system.  ^ 

Vicp.  Chairman  Horn.  Those  are  very  helpful  comments. 
Commissioner;  I  wonder,  can  you  suy  until  the  next  two  panelists 
concjude?  It  would  take  20  minutes  and  then  could  you  respond  to 

questions?  ^  -\ 

.CoMMissiONtk  CAsnLi,o.,Sure. 
Vicii  Chairman  Horn^  Very  well. 

Our  next  panelist  is  Dr.  Shirley  Hune,  an  assistant  professor  of 
sociology/anthropology.  Uniyersity  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  here 
i^i  Washington.  D^:.  We  are  delighted  to  have  you  with  us. 

Presentation  of  Dr.  8hli1«y  Hun«,  A»«l«tant  Prof«s«>r,  So- 
ciology. Unlvfr»lty  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  Washington, 

D.C. 

Dr.    Hune,  Thank  you.  ...  .     ,u  * 

In  the  limited  time  alloted  and  in  recognition  of  the  contribution  that 
other  speakers  are  making  at  this  meeting  on  pontcmporary  concerns 
I've  narrowed  my  presentation  to  discussion  of  two  factors  that  I 
believe  are  inOuential  in  the  formulation  of  United  States  immigration 
policy  as  it  has  affected  Asian  Americans,  and  I  will  be  merely 
discussing  them  here  in  histoiical  framework. 

The  factors  I'll  address  are:  oi^  racism  in  U.S.  immigration  pq  icy, 
and  secondly,  foreign  policy  as  <n  aspect  of  U.S.  immigraUon  policy. 

Now.  these  factors  are  too  often  neglected  or  ignored  m  any 
discussion  of  the  development  of  American  immigration  policy.  Yet 
they  have  had  a  great  impact  on 'the  lives  of  A^n  y^mcricans.  and  a 
,  consideration  of  these  two  factors  are  essential  fot  an  understanding  of 
the  present  status  of  Asian/Pacific  Americans  today.  - 

And  while  some  of  what  1  have  prepared  has  aWeady  been 
commented  on  in  earlier  dispussions.  I  think  it's  still  important  to 
highlight  them  once  more.  .      .  ^ 

It's  iirte^csting  that  the  subtopic  of  this  meeting  is  myths  and 
realitits  Oscar  Handlin  wrote  in  the  introduction  of  his  Pulitzer  Prize 
winning  work.  The  Uprooted,  the  following:  "Once  1  thought  to  write 
a  history  of  the  immigrants  in  America.  Then  I  discpvered  that  the 
immigrants  were  American  history."  And  while  this  is  unquestionably 
true  much  of  what  has  been  written  to  date  about  the  immigrant 
experience  in  Amcricrf  remains  more  mytbology  than  history  and  the 
same  can  be  said  abqiit  U.S.  immigration  policy.  % 

,In' spite  of  the  current  debate  over  undocumented  workers,  4whool 
textbooks,  newspaper  editorials,  and  popular  literature  still  continue  to 
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cxioll  the  myth  of  an  vixriidcwr.  whoic  Ainci  icn  (hrcw  its  golden  dc^ir 
lo  the  tirrtl.  the  ixx-.r.  and  the  huddled  masses  of  the  world  voaininu  tt> 
breathe  free.  .     .  » 

In  reality,  there  have  been  guardians  at  the  door  and  the  guardians 
have  always  been  selective.  Immigration  has  bc^i  preferential  on  the 
basis  of  family  stock,  race,  labJ>r  skill,  and/or  educational  background 
At  best  the  attitude  of  Americans  towards  immigration  has  been  one  of 
ainbVuJence;  at  worst  it  has  been  racist  and  exclusionary  and. 
unfortunately,  Asiati  An^icans  have  been  the  victiiUs  of  the  worst 
^spectstif  U.S.  immigration  policy. 

I'm  just  going  to  highhght  some  of  the  key  aspects  of  this  just  for 
Illustration  to  remind  us  of  the  past   history  ,pf  the  Aniericaib 
immigration  policy  towards  Asians.  The-flrst  victims  of  immigration 
^discrimination  were  tijc  Chinese,  who  were  also  the  first  major  group 
of  Asians  to  t^nigrate  to  the  United  States. 

There  has  been  an  historic  policy  of  Chinese  exclusion  in  America, 
begun  first  with  the  famous  Chinese  Exclusion  Act  of  1882,  a  bill  that 
was  onginally  to  limit  the  number  of  Chinese  laborers  to  the  Ui^ted 
States  for  10  years.  However,  most  of  us  do  not  remember  that  this 
particular  legislation  was  renewed  time  and  time  again— and  not  fully 
lifted  until  the  Immigration  Act  of  1%5.  There  were,  however,  sonie 
modification  in  1943,  when  a  quota  of  105  were  given  to  the  Chinese. 

At  the  same  time,  legislation  was  also  broadened  to  apply  this 
particular,  legislation  to  categories  of  even  the  wives  of  Chinese 
laborers.  This  policy  of  Chinese  exclusion,  in  particular^  is  viewed  by 
Asian  Americans,  as  not  only  a  policy  of  racism  and  discrimination  in 
the  entry  of  Chinese  to  the  United  states,  but  a  policy  of  genocide. 

For  the  policy  prevented  Chinese  wives  from  joining  their  husbands 
in  America,  and  in  conjunctibn  with  State  regulations  against  the 
♦  mtermarriage  bf  Chinese  with  Caucasians,  denied  Uj  Chinese  males  in 
American  such  human  rights, as  the  right  to  form  families  in  America. 
.  Thus,  the  glowing  remarks^ AmerfcaUT  often  make  about  the 
tradition  df  the  Chinese  family— are  very  painful  for  Chinese  Ameri- 
cans and  IspeciAlly  the  thousands  of  Chinese  males  who  grew  up  in 
this  country  never  knowing  children  or  grandchildren  that  cou^d  have 
been,  and  for  the  Chinese  women  and  childreri  who  were  left  alone  in 
Asia. 

The  opposition  to  the  Chinese  was  extended  to  other  groups  and  I'll 
just  briefly  highlight  because  most  of  you  are  probably  familiar  with 
the  Gentlemen's  Agreement  in  1908,  which  was  negotiated  with  the 
U.S.  Government  and  the  Japanese  Government  to  limit  the  number 
of  Japanese  to  the  United  States.  In  1917  the  policy  of  Asian  restriction 
was  extended  even  further  with  the  introduction  of  the  barred  zone,  a 
geographical  triangle  in  the  Pacific  region  extending  from  India, 
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Southeast  Asia.  I.ulo.K-si«.  Thailaiul.  through  to  Alghniiteta..  Alto. 
J 917  Asians  in  this  region  wtre  barred  from  acftniHSioii  to  the  Dnited 
States.  Japanese  Were  e^tluded  in  1924  while  Filipino  A.nerknns  wcrr 
given  a  quota  in  1934.  at  the  time  of  independence,  a  q"Ota  of  5a 
This  period  of  Asian  exclusion  or  restriction  to  a  small  quota  of  150 
was  cairi«l-qflt  in  the  same  period,  in  whioii  we  have  about  35  to  40 
milhan  nuroicans  entering  the  U.jited 'States  and  when  quotas  were 
introduced  lij  the  1920s  Ku.roi>ean  annual  quotas  were  in  the  thousands. 
So  the  U.S.  H'cy  of  immigration  restriction  rtnd  exclusion  was  limited 
in  this  very  early  pcriixi  primarily  to  Asians 

Furthermore,  in  addition  to  limiting  the  number  of  Asian  migrants 
m\c  V  S  immigration  policy  was  very  discriminatory  on  the  basis  of 
right  to  citizenship'  It  is  not  known  to  many  people  that  the  Chinese 
were  not  grantAl  the  right  to  citizenship  through  naturalization  until 
1943.  the  Filipinos  in  1946.  and.  in  general,  this  bias  and  barrier  was 
eliminated  jn  1952  for  all  groups.  ^ 

The  immigration  act  of  1965  has  eliminated  quotas  based  on  race  and 
national  origin  has  fmally  ended  Asian  restriction.  It  has  facilitated 
fatnily  reunification.  As  a  consequence  of  this  we  find  new  trends  in 
the  migration  of  Asians  to  the  United  States  today.  However,  the  act 
docs  iiot  eliminate  op,HXsition  to  Asian  immigration  us  we  can  well 
remember  the  mixed  response  to  the  arrival  of  Indochmese  refugees 
from  Vietnam  today,  and  especialfy  in  1975  with  the  baby  lift^l  he 
reluctance  of  Federal  and  safety  officials  to  receive  them  and  the 
•  popular  statements  alluding  to  the  hordes  of  Asians  coming  m.  are 
reminders  of  the  response  to  Asians  coming  in  the  19th  century. 

The  second  fact  I  wish  to  to  touch  upon  fs  the  interrelation  of  U.S. 
foreign  policy  and  immigration  RoUt^y  Most  of  us  think  of  immigration 
,      policy  as  a  domestic  policy,  i.e..  a  refiection  of  internal  political,  social. 
^      Tconomic  needs  and  interests.  But.  in  reality.  lik<>  al)  other  domestic 
policies,  immigration  is  also  infiucnced  by  intgnational  relation*  and 

The  history  of  the  Vnii^  States  has  been  intertwined  with  Asians 
since  the  first  American  trading  ship,  the  Empress  of  China,  sailed  for 
Canton  in  1784.  And  while  Americans  have  looked  pfcross  to  the 
AtlanUc  to  Europe  for  their  cultural  roots,  they  have  also  looked 
westward  across  the  Pacific  where  they  feel  their  manifest  destiny, 
their  historic  mission  and  f\^ure  a$  a  major  power  hasjaid. 

The  fact  is  that  Abierican  foreign  poliQyiin.Asia  has  had  an  impact 
on  their  treatment  of  Asians  in  America.  More  often  fhey  have  been 
victims  of  state  to  state  regulaMons  rather  tjjan  beneficiaries,  and  1 
thi^  just  a  couple  of  examples  t©  illustrate  are  needed- 

The  most  obvious  one.  .of  course,  is  the  rccenj  situation  of  the 
refugees  from  Indochina.  Their  prescnCe  here  U  largely  because  of  the 
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direct  result  of  America's  ^ar  in  Indochina,  the  war's  violent 
disruption,  of  their  homeland,  the  prpmi»e<  maite  to  them  for  their 
.  cooperation,  but  there  are  other  examples  which  I  vMJti'i  go  into  for 
shortiige  of.time,  'i  '  . 

•But  there  arc  exapiplea  of  earliir  periods  of  negotiations,  of  treaties 
between  the  United  States  and  tfhina.  which  also  had  a  detrimental  • 
impact  on  the  treatment  of  Asiani.  Chinese.  Japanese,  and  Filipinos  in 
the  United  States.  One.  perhnps.  ai>^nt«resting  illustration,  is  that 
scholars  have  noted  that  Ihtf' lifting  of  th«^,  Chinese  exclusion  act  . 
moderately  in  1943  was  largely  not  because  of  *  consideration  of  the 
Chmesc  condition  in  the  United  States;  it  was  because  it  was  tjcccssary 
to  seek  the  support  of  Chiang  Kai-shek  during  (he  Sccond'World  War. 
So.  in  fact,  international  relationsjhad  B^^ect  impact  on  the  treatment 
of  the  Chinese  in  the  United  S  ates.  Thus,  power  politics  between 
states  affects  not  only  Asians  bu^  other  groups.  For  example,  sec  also 
the  current  debate  between  ijlcxico  and  the  United  States  on 
undocumented  Mexican  Amcricin  workers.  Power  politics  between  ' 
states  has  an  impact  on  domestic Jbolicy  and  the  treatment  of  Asians  in 
America.  f 

In  summary,  why  have  I  spent  some  time  on  this  historic 
undtnrstanding?  Tm  trying  to  po  nt  out  that  any  understanding  of  the 
contemporary  situation  of  Asians  in  America  would  be  limited  without 
s6me  attention  to  the  policy  of  in|migt^att«n  towards  Asians  in  the  past. 

There  is  a  continual  rcferenccito  the  small  number  c^"  Asians  in  the 
United  States  as  coftiparcd  to/ other  minority  grcJups.  This  small 
number  is  used  to  justify  th«  iJck  of  government  attention  to  issues 
concerning  Asian/Pacific  Americans,  or  to  explain  a^^ay  the  lack  of 
Federal  programs  to  such  AsiaA/Phcific  Arfiericans;  ^his  is  thoroughly 
ui^ustiflcd. 

The  population  is  smaller;  it  is  small  at«this  present  time,  although 
we  know  with  continuing  Iqimigration  it  will  increase  much  faster.  But 
it  is  smaller  Historically  thaft  any  other  groups  because  of  the  decades 
in  which  the  numbers  Were  deliberately  kept  small  through  policies  of 
immigration  exclusion  and  restriction  and  policies  of  genocide  which 
prevented  the  increase  of  the  population  through  natural  birth. 

There  are  alsh. suggestions  that  Asian  Americans  are  not  interested 
in  participating  in  the  system.  This  is  also  ^lyustified  without  an 
understanding  of  the  Asian  American  experience.  Allusions  are  made 
to  4.sian  Americahs  being  non-Christian,  uncomfortable  with  the- 
dcmbcratic  process,  that  they  mind  their  own  business  and  take  care  of 
their  o>v^  or  that  they  just  aren't  interested  in  politics.  It  miist  be  noted  ' 
Americans  have  been  deliberately  kept  out  (ST  the  political 
decades,  and  relegated  to  second-class  citizenship  through^ 
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the  denial  of  the  right  to  citr/on\hip  thrcnigh  natniali/anon ,  ni  this 

denux  rafic  siKicty       .  .^.i    l  ' 

Without  the  vote  there  is  httic  political  clout,  as  oiir  ^lack 
Americans  have  demonstrated  and  have  tried  so  hard  to  Jain.  But 
without,  citizenship  there  is  no  access  to  the  vote.  So  colmnumty 
leaders.  State  leader^,  national  leaders  even  in  arear,  of  large  d^weiitra- 
tioin  of  Asiliu  'populations  historically  were  able  to  ign/>re  Asj^ii 
Amcnvans  becausc  Asian  Americans  had  no  vote  to  deliver./  «^ 

HoJever.  this  has  begun  to  change  as  politic  in  Hawaii  and 
(^ahfoAiia  attest  and  a  greater  number  of  Asian  Ameilcaii  f  )ters  make  • 

their  appearance.  / 

We  can  expect  that  officials  can  no  longer  continue  \h  ignore  the 
Asian  American  presence,  however,  it  still  remains  for  /he  syJ^em  to 
be  re.s,xM,sivc  to  the  concerns  of  Asian/Racific  A.nc/^icanst  but  »ls 
blacks.  Hispanics.  and  women  have  learned,  this  is  still  yet^to  be 

achieved.  0  >  . 

Nor  can  we  fully  understand  the  Asian/Pacific  American  status 
today  without  recognizing  this  role  that  U.S^foreign  policy  and 
international  Hiterests  have  played  on  their  ix^HiTtowards  Asians  and 
Pacific  Islanders  withiij  the  United  States.  beci)use  many  Americans  do 
not  separate  Asian  Americans  from  Asians  in  Asia. 

By  our  physical  api>carance  our  loyalty  is  in  question.  The  same  is 
-not  asked  of  Irish  Americans.  Norwegian  ^^cncm^  or  German 
Americans.  And.  unfortunately,  for  most  Americans  their  knowledge 
and  dintaPt  with  A^ua  and  Asians  has  been  through  war.  the  Korean 
War.  World  War  Il.jthe  Cold  War  against  Chm/  Vietnam  War,  and 
the  first  war  in  the  Philippines. 

The  most  blatant,  of  course,  is  the  history  of  the  concentration 
camps  of  Americans,  over  IIO.OOO  Americans  who  hapfjpnqri  to  be  of 
Japanese  descent  who  were  the  victims  of  power  pofltics.  and  the 
consequences  of  that,  of  course,  was  the  internment  policy. 

The  oDiy  thing  I  wanted  to  point  out  is  strategies  for  th«f  presertt  and 
the  future  are.  of  course,  to  address  all  policies  of  racism  and 
discrimination.  Support  for  affirmative  action  is  a  beginning  towards 
redressing  ^ast  discrimination.  There's  also  a  need  to  recognize  that, 
while  we  will  continue  to  see  tbe  interrelalionship  of  foreign  policy 
and  domestic  policy,  there^s  a  need  to  recognize  that  th  Jc  should  not 
ht  a  detrimental  effect  on  the  lives  of  Americans  who  h«ppftn  to  be  of 
Asian  and  Pacific  Island  descent  in  terms  of,?tate'to  state  relations. 

Vice  OfR!RMAN  Horn,  Thank  you  very  mtich  for  your  statement. 
,  Our  last  panelist  before  the  Cbmmissioncrs  begin  their  questioning  is 

Mr.  BillHing. 

Welcome.  y  . 
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PrM«ntatlon  of  Bill  Qng  HIng.  Immigration  Attornay,  San 
Francisco  Nalghbortiood  Legal  Services 

Mr.    Hing.  Thank  you  for  the  invitation. 

The  Commission  has  heard  testinjony  ?ieveral  times  today  si^unariz- 
•  ing  the  shameful  history  of  the  United  States  discriminatory  immigra 
tioh  laws  and  policies  directed  at  Asians.  The  exclusionary  laws,  thq 
prison-likc  screening  of  tens  of  thousands  of  Chinese  and  KoreAns  on* 
Angel  Island  between  4910  and  1940.  the  internment  of  Japanese 
A^mencans  during  World  War  II.  the  prohibition  against  naturalization 
for  Chinese.  Filipinos,  and  Japanese,  and  the  additional  exclusion  of 
Asian  women  are  not  only  painful  for  our  parents,  grandparents,  aunts. 
^  and  uncles  to  recall,  but  leaves  one  with  a  feeling  of  bitterness  at  the 
thought  of  the  senseless  tornitent  and  agony  borne  upon  them. 

However,  the  basis  for  bittelnesS  does  not  terminate  where  historical 
considerations  end.  Today  I  have  submitted  to  the  Commission  an 
overview  of  current  discriminatory  immigration  policies  of  the 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service,  the  Justice  Department  and 
the  Congress  which  continue  to  prey  solelj^upon  Asians  who  seek  to 
immigrate  or  who  have  immigrated.  Permit  me  to  briefly  summarize  a 
few  of  these  policies. 

A  situation  which  has  developed  only  recently  serves  as  an  oicellent 
example  of  present  INS  ptilicy  which  discriminates  solely  against 
Asians  and  Pacific  persons  as  a  matter  i>f  discretion. 

La.te  last  summer,  imq^igration  ihspcctors  in  Honolulu  began  a 
systematic  interrogation  of  elderly /sians  who  were  lawful  permanent' 
residents  of  the  United  Statds.  cpfnmonly  referred  to  as  "green  card" 
holders.  They  were  returning -from  visits  abroad  which  generally  did 
Vhot  exceed  more  than  30>ifs.  The  interrogation  in  Honolulu  went  far 
th^  ^..ct^^,,^. — ^^j^  purpose  and  length  of  stay  but 
ratner  rocuted  on  whether  or  not  such  Asians  were  or  had  been 
recipients  of  Supplemental  Scciiity  Income.  SSI.  a  subsistence 
.    prpgram  for  elderly  and  disabled  poor,  is  made  available  both  to 
citizens  and  lawful  permanent  residents. 

If  SSI  had  been  previously  received  by  elderly  Asians,  immigration 
mspectors  took  possession  of  the  alien's  green  card  and  passport,  and 
instructed  the  person  to  report  for  further  inspection  and  interrogation 
in  their  district  of  residence,  such  as  Los  Angeles,  San  Diego,  New 
York,  or  San  FrajiciscQ.  <  \ 

AAer  subsequent  ^n8pection,  these  piderly  Filipi^ios,  Chinese,  Kore- 
ans, and  Japanese,  have  been  informed  that  they  were  excludable  from 
» the  United  Stales  because  they  were  puKlic  charges,  and  they  were 
gi^en  three  alternatives  at  their  deferred  inspection,  either  one,  go 
back  to  their  native  country;  tWo,  request  an  exclusion  hearing,  or 
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three,  terminate  SSI  benefits  which  (hoy  had  a  right  to  and  ,x>st  a 
nubhc  charge  bond  of  several  thousand  dollars. 

Note  that  the  INS  is  dealing  here  with  returning  lawful  ,>ernuu,cnt 
residents.  no\  with  f.rst-tim*  immigrants  and  not -with  undocumented 
aliens  The  supposed  authority  for  INS  to  reimpose  these  public 
charge  grounds  for  exclusion  each  and  every  time  and  ahen  reenters 
the  5^.fed  States  stems  from  a  concept  termed  the  reentry  dcKtnne 
However,  the  reentry  dcx:trine.  has  traditionally  been  u\c.\  to 
exclude  returning  Annmals.  subversives,  and  other  undesirables  and 
has  not  been  us^d  Lnder  modern  >nmigration  laws,  until  recently,  to 
exclude  returning  Vawful  resident  aliens  who  have  been  re^eiv.ng 
public  assistance.  It's  merely  a  matter  of  policy  on  the  part  of  INS. 
instituted  recently,  which  has  brought  about  this  result. 

In  the  more  than  100  cases  reported,  there  has  been  no  qucirtvyi  that 
the  person  had  a  right  to  apply  for  SSI  benefits,  and  there  have  been 
no  allegations  of  fraud.  It's  equally  clear,  and  this  is  very  Interesting 
that  if  these  persons  had  not  proceeded  abroad,  they  could  not  have 
been  deport^  under  present  irtimigration  lajys.  But  because  they  left 
the  couiury:  and  incidentally,  under  SSI  regulations  they  are  permitted 
to  leave  for  30  days,  they  have  unknowingj;^  walked  intb  this  t/ap  o 
the  reentry  doctrine,  a  trap  which  tiever  previously  was  set  for  lawful 
r>crmanent  residents  receiving  public  assistance. 

•^As  noted  above,  this  procedure  marks  a  sharp  change  from  prevMOU  ^ 
immigration  policy  throughout  the  country.  This  simply  hasrnot  ever 
been  done  before,  and  everi  today,  is  not  happening 
the  country.  Because  most  lawful  permanent  resident  ^s.an  trave  ers 
return  through  Honolulu,  the  impact  of  the  new  policy  has  fallen 
squarely  on  elderly  Asians  and  Pacific  persons  only. 

The  action  has  caused  great  alarm  in  Asian  communities  throughout 
the  United  States.  And  the  action  is  outrageous  when  jifiwed  as 
another  extension  of  the  infamous  exclusion  laws  of  the  past  directed  at 

Th.  racial  lines  have  been  clearly  and  sharply  defined  by  the  port  at 
whiph  thi.  pojicy  is  being  effected.  This  blatant  attack  on  elderly 
Asians  and  Pacific  persons  must  be  termina\e<^ immediately. 

Turning  to  another  afea,  there  has  alWSys  bfen  a  general  lack- of 
'  sensitivity  among  INS  employees  towards  the  cultures,  social,  and 
religious  traditions  of  Asians  and  Pacific  persons.  In  recent  years 
Filipino  immigrants  and  nonimmigrants  have  been  the  inost  poorly 
Treated  group  of  persons  at  the  local  San  Francisco  office  of 

''"^Tie''gen"efal  demeaning  attitude  of  immigration  investigators. 
•  examiners,  and  clerical  staff  exhibited  towards  Filipinos  and  F.Upinas 
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Ilf"        ^I**"  """"  ^""""^''"S  of  practice  for  most  practitionert  in 

wc  ti6kl  Qf  immigration  law. 

ThciNc  is  a  clear  lack  of  sensitiyity  towards  persons  from  the 
Philippmcs  in  the  minds  qf  most  investigators  and  examiners.  As  a 
group,  natives  of  the  Philippines  are  distrusts!  aiwj  interrogated  more 
intensively  by  immigration  inspectors  at  the  airport;  in  visa  cases 
involving  marriages  where  one  Rarty  is  from  the  Philippines,  the 
parties  ar?  subjected  to  exhaustive  questioning  by  examiners  far 
beyond  the  ludicrous  standards  of ,  examinations  conducted  in  niosi 
marriage  cases.  Often  as'  a  matter  of  discretion,  in  the  visa  and 
citizenship  cases,  further  investigation  is  requested  of  the  United  States 
consul  m  Manila,  atnove  whicl^ndependently  creates  an  additional  6- 
month  delay  in  processing  time.  As  a  general  rule,  the  validity  of 
Filipino  documents  are  questioned,  and  even  further,  in  deportation 
proceedings,  further  independent  corroborative  evidence  is  often 
required  where  none  would  have  .been  had  a  native  of  a  different 
cotantry  been  involved  in  the  case. 

The  baseless  intensity  with  which  particular  individual  investigators 
pursue  Filipinos  has  blinded  most  of  ^hem.  One  investigator  in  San 
Francisco,  who  thrives  on  getting  Filipinos,  has  been  nicknamed  "Mr 
Fihpino"  by  his  cohorts. 

Chinese  Americans  are  continuing  to  face  bureaueratfc  hurdles  in 
their  attempts  to  be  reunified  with  family  members  abroad.  Due  to  an 
,  historica  lack  of  birth  and  marital  records  in  mainland  China.  Chinese 
in  the  United  States  today  who  seek  to  be  reunited  with  family 
^        members  exp<SHence  considerable  .difticulties  in  petitions  for  relatives 
For  most  Jion-Chinesc  the  process  is  simple.  If  the  relative  abroad  is 
one  who  falls  into  a  preference  category,  a  petition  is  filed  at  the 
Immigration  Service  with  evidence  of  the  relationship,  for  example 
birth  certifid;ates.  marriage  certificates,  or  family  registers  ^ 

The  prodessing  time  varies  from  district  to  district,  however  an 
interview  isl  required  in  only  the  most  unusulS  cases  for  non-Chines^ 
aas^rn\co^trast.  when  a  Chinese  person  fffes  such  a  petition  a  long 
list  of  secondary  evidence  of  the  relationship  must  be  submitted  to  INS 
•     to  support  the  petition  or  else  the  petition  will  be  returned 

Additionatty.  the  requirements  of  interviews  for  Chinese  cases  is  a 
rule  and  aH  Chinese  cases  are  delayed,  therefore,  for  anywhere  from  6 
to  15  montnsi 

At  this  time  I'd  like  to  make  some  recommendations  and  I  pointed 
out  others  in  my  paper.  My  first  recommendation  is  with  respect  to 
Jinng  of  bilmguaj  examiners  and  investigators  by  the  Immigration 
Service.  It*  appalling  that  in  a  cosmopolitan  district  such  as  San 
Francisco.  tf>r  example,  there  are  no  examiners  or  investigatory,  who 
speak  Japanese.  Tagalog,  Ilocano.  Vietnamese^  Samoan,  or  Tongen. 
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and  there  is  pnly  onc^invcstigator  who  speaks  any  dialect  of  Chinese, 
and  it's  limited  Cantonese. 

The  present  procedure  it  INS  for  interviewing  9  non  bnghsh- 
speaking  Asian  or  Pacific  person  is  to.  have  a  clerical  or  outside 
interpreter  brought  in  for  purposes  of  translation.  This  means  that  INS 
is  paying  two  persons,  the  examiner  or  investigator  and  the  interpreter 
for  conducting  a  single  interview.     (  _^-J 

It's  amazing  that  by  this  time  in  our  history  that  neither  through 
attrition  nor  affirmative  action  have  there  been  any  fluent  bilingual 
persons  promoted  or  appointed  to  Ihese  positions.  Instead,  the  system 
appears  to  have  perpetuated  a  discrimination  in  immigration  against 
Asians  and  Pacific  persons,  as  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  persons  o 
silch  extraction  employed  by  INS  have  not  reached  any  levels  of 
examiners  or  investigators. 

Secondly,  the  Immigration  Service  must  extend  itself  and  open  itself 
to  the  public  to  actually  provide  a  service,  as  its  name  express^ 
Although  the  Central  OfTice  of  the  Immigration  Service  has  attempted 
to  get  involved  in  community  affairs,  the  local  people  fail  to  get 
involved  in  community  affairs.  If  its  problems  is  with  enthusiasm  of 
local  personnel,  my  suggestion  is  to  remove  them. 

And  fmally.  again,  I  would  reiterate  what  the  Commissioner  was 
^         saying  with  respect  to  expansion  of  numerical  limitations.  Although  on 
'  its  face  it  looks  like  Asians  are  on  equal  par  with  respect  to  numeacal 
limitations,  we  must  redress  the  past  discriminations  against  Asians  by 
expanding  the  present  numerical  limitations  that  are  so  heavily 
strangling  Chinese  and  Filipinos. 
Thank  you  very  much. 

Discussion 

Vice  Chairman  Horn.  Thank  you. 

Commissioner,  I  think  it's  only  fair  that  you  have  an  opportunity  to 
respond,  particularly  to  the  SSI  situation  in  Honolulu  and  any  other 
commentvyou'd  like  to  make  in  terms  of  staffing  in  the  San  Francisco 
office,  jjbJprth. 

Commissioner  Castillo.  Well,  let  me  begin  with  the  SSI  problem. 
Under  the  immigration  law  a  person  may  not  be  admitted  to  the 
United  States  for  permanent  residence  if  it  appears  that  that  person 
will  become  a  public  charge.  What  hapt>ens  when  someone  who  is 
already  a  public  charge  leaves?  Is  their  return  a  new  entry  or  is  it  a 
reentry?  That's  the  nub  of  the  question.  • 

The  one  case  that  has  gone  for  resolution  thus  far  was  decided  in  a 
fashion  that  held  that  the  alien  was  excludable,  and  that  the  cast  is  noyf 
working  its  way  up  through  the  appeal  process. 
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^  Meanwhile,  what  wc  have  attempted  is  to  find  stMnc  humane  way  to 
interpret  these  regulations.  The  only  answer  that  my  General  Coun- 
sel's office  has  bcfcn  able  to  come  Ap  with  as  recently  as  a  few  days  ago. 
May  4  to  be  precise,  was  that  the  regulation  under  which  wc 
iniplcmcm  the  SSI  qucf^tion  could  be  viewed  in  the  way  Social 
Security  looks  at  it;  my  General  Counsel  informed  me  a  few  days  ago 
that  in  their  (pinion,  a  trip  abroad  or  a  trip  away  of  30  day.s  or  less  is 
not  considered  a  meaningful  interruption  of  your  time  in  the  States  A 
dirx.'clive  of  that  sort  would  resolve  most  of  the  cases  but  not  all  of 
them. 

It  would  resolve.  I  believe,  although  we  arc  not  sure  of  the  ntfiTibers 
about  90  percent  of  the  cases  if  we  used  ^he  30-day  social  security 
regulation.  My  legal  staff  is  presently  working  on  an  appropriate 
directive. 

The  problem  has  primarily  surfaced  and  occurred  in  Honolulu.  Los 
Angeles.  San  Francisco,  and  a  week  or  so  ago  .we  had  one  in  Ohio 

Vice  Chairman  Horn.  I  think  just  for  the  clarification  of  the 
record  we  should  include. at  this  point  the  relevant  portion  of  the 
statutes  plus  the  appropriate-regulations,  plus  any  memoranda  from  the 
General  Counsel  that  might  be  issued  before  this  hearing  or  consulta- 
tion IS  published,  then  we  would  round  out  the  picture  if  you  don't 
mind. 

Commissioner  Castillo.  Yes. 

Vice  Chairman  Horn.  Would  you  like  to  comment  on  the  staflfing 
situation  in  the  San  Francisco  office? 

Commissioner  Castillo."  Yes.  Well.  I  am  not  intimately  familiar 
with  the  details  of  the  staffing  at  San  Francisco.  Although  we  have 
some  Asian  American  employees,  there  are  obviously  some  weak- 
nesses in  specific  areas  of  that  oflTice  in  terms  of  having  adequate 
representation  in  our  work  force. 

The  first  step  that  I've  taken  has  been  to  change  the  requirement 
that  everyone  at  our  training  program  learn  Spanish:  In  one  incident 
we  had  a  woman  who  was  going  toJbe  flunked  out  of  her  course  at  our 
Federal  training  center  because  she  was  not  doing  very  well  in 
Spanish.  She  was,  however,  fluent  in  Japanese  and  was  going  to  work 
in  either  Hpnolulu  or  Guam  where  many  persons  she  would  meet 
would  speak  Japanese. 

We  changed  that  directive  so  that  Spanish  is  no  longer  required  for 
tW  types  of  jobs  in  certain  geographic  areas.  We  then  commissioned 
a  study  which  has  as  its  aim  the  creation  of  criteria  for  jobs  in  our 
-^offices  in  the  United  States  and  abroad  with  specific  language 
requirements.  For  example,  if  you  are  going  to  be  in  the  San  Francisco 
office,  to  name  one  specific  office,  there  should  be  a  certain  number  of 
positions  available  that  would  be  filled  by  individuals  who  are 
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competent  in  Ihe  mont  u«d  language,  or  .»mi<-d  languagcH  in  that 


ofTtce. 


We  are  also  moving  towards  selective  criteria,  and  have  had  to  do 
ihat  very  cautiously  because  of  concerns  within  our  union  that  their 
members  would  be  locked  out  of  jobs,  and  other  employees  who  feel 
that  they  have  some  equity.  We  have  been  moving  along  and  ^ 
anticipate  that  the  study  will  be  completed  and  impIe.T>entcd  shortly. 
Clearly,  that's  been  a  problem.  ' 

As  to  the  problfems  with  FilipinOJrB^l  investigations,  there,  one  of 
the  very  mi^jor  and  real  question  is  why  we  have  an  inordinate  amount 
of  fraud  in  Filipind  cases.  We  do  have  a  large  number  of  false 
documents  or  fraudulent  claims  in  comparison  to  other  groups.  It  s  not 
an  ethnic  Or  national  thing,  ifs  just  a  reality;  we  have  a  large  number 
of-larger  number  of  fraudulent*  claims  from  that  group  than  from 

other  groups.  .      i  ^ 

Vice  Chairman  Horn.  Is  that  perhaps  ^to  the  quota»inv^lvcd 

and  the  intense  pressure?  ^^L^  ^  'a 

COMMISSIONER  Ca^illo.  Because  of  theH^endous  demand  in 
the  PhiUppines.  the  people  line  up  early  in  the  morning  m  front  of  the 
emba.«y.  There  are  even  people  who  make  a  Hving  by  agreeing  to 
stand  in  line  for  other jpeOple  for  the  sum  qf  80  pesos  a  night. 

Vice  Chairman  HbRN.  What  type  of  Reoperation  have  we  gotten 
from  the  PhHippine  Oovemment  in  terms  of  arresting  those  that  are 
encouraging  the  fraud  and  ^lanufacturing  the  false  documents  within 
the  Philippines?  Ha«  we  got  relations  established  with  the  govern- 
ment to  ha<e  a  joint  effort  to  do  something  about  that? 

COMMISSIONER  Cakfillo.  We  have  had  numerous  meetings  with 
their  government  officials,  and  to  some  extent  they  view  it  in  the  way 
the  Mexicans  view  the  question  of  persons  coming  from  Mexico  it  s 
not  a  problem  with  them  how  someone  comes  into  the  United  btates, 
but  rather  how  they  leave  the  Philippines.  While  they  cooperate  on 
major  smuggling  cases  or  misrepresentatij^n  cases  the  issue  of  what 
happens  once  they  get  her^  is  a  violation  of  our  laws  and  not  the.r 

AJso.  (here  is  a  safet^  valve  factor  that  is  implicit  in  that  society. 
.     Vice  Chairman  Horn.  Commissioner  Freeman?     ■  C,,^ 
CoMMi«iONER  FREEMAN^  Commis*ionoir,  earlier  in  the  alSWioon 
there  was  a  i Utement  that  part  of  the  problem  with  ««ipcct  to  the 
immigrant  was  the  requirement  to  surrender  the  card.  I  believe  it  s 
called  card  number  H  and  that  unless  the  individual  took  steps  on  his. 
^    or  her  behalf  to  get  the  cara  Xeroxed,  they  were  without  quahfVing 
papers.  ^ 
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I  would  Iikf  to  ask  you  if  you  will  coinniont  on  tlmt.  mul  if  tins  is 
true,  if -indicate  the  extent  to  which  yoMi  Service  could  give  st>iiie 
assistance  when  the  card  is  asked,  recjuesled.  oi  surrendered 

CoMMissiONLR  Castii  ic).  Wc  havc  a  very  serious,  problem  with, 
this  docunient^innr-And  as  to  ns  taking  au'<iy  a  Card  flnd  depriving 
someone  of  ai^  documentation  whatsoever',  \  hope  that  is  a  rare  uasc. 
^  But  in  those  instances  wh(*re  it  does  hap|KMi,  we  do  have  regulations 
that  enable  persons  to  have  teni|K)rury  dwunientation  or  tem|wrary 
certification  In  the  specific  instances  where  it  happens  we  can  deal 
with  It  there.  ^ 

I  don't  believe  it  is  that  widespread. 

CoMMissiONliR  Free:man.  In  tjie  case  where  it  docs  cKcur,  are  you 
stating  that  the  employee  who  takes  such  a— takes  j»  card  under  those 
circumstances,  has  violated  the  rules  of  the  service?  ' 

CoMMissiONFR  Castii.lo.  No. -In  souie  instances,- where  we  can 
show  that  an  individual  is  not  pro|>crly  here  or  that  there  is  some  other 
defect.  It  is  legal  for  an  employee  of  the  Service  to  void  a  card.  This  is 
a  constant  problem  on  the  sbuthern  border. 

CoMMlssiONRR  FRI.KMAN.  And  are  you  saying  that  it  "has  not 
happened  with  r]|pect  to  tht  Asian/Pacific  Americans? 

Commissioner  Castillo.  No,  I'm  not  saying  that;  I'm  sure  it  has 
happened,  but  what  I'm  not  certain  of  is  how  frequently  and  hoW 
serious  the  question  is.   '  . 

Commissioner  Fri:i-man.  Are  there  regulations,  a  manual,  proce- 
dures that  are  disseniinated  to  all  employees  of  the  Service  regularly  to 
:  inform  them  of  their  responsibilities  irt  this  regard? 
>     Commissioner  CAstiMO.  Oh,  ,  ye?,  wfe  have  a  complete  set  of 
regulattons  on  replacing,  voiding,  and  issuing  cards. 

Commissioner  Freeman.' Well,  I  got  the  ii|ipression  when-earlier 
that  it  was  a  very-^that  it  is  a  very  serious  problem,  mealiing  that  it  has 
happened  more  thm  once  or  t^ice.  And  is  there  any  way  that  you 
can— your  office  can  pursue  this?  '  .  . 

Commissioner  CasYillo.  What  I'd  like  to  dp  is  to  obtain  the" 
testimony  or  the  coniments  of  whoever  it  is  that  presented  it  and  then 
investigate  it...  -  •  . 

.  Commissioner  Freeman.  Mr.  Chairmajn,  I  would  hke  to  ask  that 

a  copy  of  the  transcript  on  this  point  be 
'  made  available  to  the  Commissioher,  and  that  Ms  response  be  inserted 
in  the  record  at  this  point. 
Vicfe  Chairman  Horn.  Without  objection,' that  will  be  done. 

CoMMisdoNfeR  Freeman.  I  have  no  further  (Juestidns. ' 
Vice  Chairman  Horn.  Chairman  Flemming? 
Chairman  Flemming,  Commissioner  Castillo,  earlier  testimony 
also  brought  out  the  fact  that  some  of  the  problem^  that  the  refugees 
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confroMi  grow  out  of  thr  fact  that  they  have  the  parole  status.  In, 
^wondering  what  voiii  feeling  is  relative  tcVthat  issue? 

COMMISSION!  R  CAs-l  lUO  It  IS  true.  a  parole<-  is  not  tec  hnK  ally  an 
inunigrant  in  the  same  way  that  someone  coming  for  the  Inst  time  and 
going  through  our  system  is.  As  a  result,  a  parolee  doesn  t^^et  all  the 
benefits  of  tt  permanent  resident  alien.  Some  of  the  proble.ns  anses 
from  the  very  use  of  t^ie  term  parolee.  have  had  some  questions 
from  some  employers  who  argue  that  they're  not  sure  that  this  |>erson 
isn-t  "wanted"  or  isn't  somehow  a  c.im.nal  because  the  term  pa.olec  to 
them  means  someone  on  parole-from  a  criminal  system.  Under 
immigration  law  it  simt>ly  means  soVeone  who  came  through  n  special 
provision  of  the  immigration  act.  not  bound  by  thC^O.OOO  per  y(^ar per 

country  limitation  .u  ,u 

This  misunderstanding  was  also  a  very  serious  problem  with  the 

very  first  large  group  of  Indochincse. 

It  ,s  a  problem  of  lesser  magnitude  but  still  an  im|K>rtant  one.  The 
Indochmese-to  the  best  wc  know,  arc  nearly  all  working.  1  hey  have 
convinced  their  employers  that  they  are  legitimately  here  and  most  of 
them^are  now  adjusting  their  status  and  have  green  cards.  The  grQHp 

-  that  will  continue  to  come  here  wil^  be  an  ongoing  question  as  to  just 
what  their  status  is  for  a  while.  .     .  i  .i 

CHAIRMAN  Fi  iiMMiNO  This  earlier  testimony  also  indicated  that 
the  administration  had  submitted  or  was  about  to  submit  legislation  to 
tlie  Congress  designed  to  change  that  picture  to  some  degree,  not 
completely  bat  to  some  degrc<*.    .  '      ■    P  .    ^  a 

COMMISSIONER  CASTILLO.  A  new  ref«ge6.bill  has  been  introduced 
and  is  beting  discussed  and  debated  in  the  Senate  and  House.  Wc  are 

'    very  hopeful  that  it  will  pass  iud  t^at  there  will  be  only  minor 
differences  between  the  admniistratiQu  and  members  of  the  Judiciary 

Committee  on  this.    •  »   "       .  u 

So  I  think  there  will  be  new  legislation  tW  will  increase  the  .^umber 
of  persons  that  can  come  as  political  refugees,  and  it  will  change^the 
definition  of  political  refugee.  *, 

Chairman  Flemming.'AH  right.  Thank  you  very  much- 
Vice  Chairman  Horn.  Commissioner  Saltzman?  / 
Commissioner  Saltzman.  Commissioner  Castillo.  I  wonder 
whether  you  could  tell  us  about  the  functions  of  the  advisory 
comihittees.  I  guess  they  are  composed  of  various  ethnic  groups, 
geographic  areas.  How  many  advisory  committees  <Jo  you  have?  How 
dothey  report  to  you?      ^  /       t      .       .       u  -.u 

commissioner  Castillo.  Ycs.  Will,  as  1  indicated,  we  began  with 
"  one  Hispanic  advisory  committee  an^  then  partly  because  of  represen- 
tation of  some  of  the  people  you  have  heard  from,  and  also  because  it 
was  a  good  idea,  we  changed  that  from  the  Hispanic  to  the  Federal 
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advisory  committee.  Although  this  njitionaV  advisory  board' meets 
formally  several  tunes  a  year,  some  nuMiibers  arc  in  tin-  ortlce  nuich 
more  regularly  than  others  who  are  farther  away  or  who  have  other 
major  resixmsibilities. 

COMMissiONRR  Sa IT/MAN.  Are  you  with  them? 
CoMMissiONHR  Cajti  im  o.  Oh,  yes.  They  provide  me  hundreds  of 
recommendations. 
Commissioner  Sau  /man.  How  many  iMJople? 
CoMMisSiONrR  Cas^,  ,,  ,  o.  Twenty-three.  Since  we  c^n  go  up  to  2^ 
hero  arc  two  vacancies  now.  Although  the  n„uority  of  the  representa- 
non  on  the  advisory  group  is  still  Latin,  there  are  also  Italian,  Greek, 
Korean,  Chinese,  and  Filipino.  And  all  of  theh,  have  dash  American  as 
well.  One  of  the  rccohimendations  that  the  group  made  was  that  while 
their  recommendations  were  helpful  on  a  national  level,  something 
should  Be  done  on  a  loca|  level,  such  as  Mr.  Hing  has  suggested.  As  a 
result,  we  have  begun  a  process  of  creating  community  advisory 
groups  on  local  district  offices.  Six  of  these  arc  now  in  operation  with 
varying  degrees  of  success.  They  meet  on  a  monthly  basis  with  the 
district  director  and  include,  again,  ethnic  representation  from  labor, 
business,  and  other  groups  that  are  interested.  They  provide  recom- 
mendations to  the  district  director.  \ 

The  program  has  been  only  partially  \succcssful  because  we've 
earned  that  unorder  for  advisory  groups  to  be  successful  they  need  a 
little  staftlng,  ks  well  as  a  lot  of  nurturing. 
Commissioner  Saltzman.  We've  found  that  too 
Commissioner  Castillo.  When  I  was  a  member  of  the  US 
Commission  Advisory  Committee  in  Texas,  we  had  the  same  problem 
even  our  local  community.  Since  it  has  been  ideally  successful,  very 
helpful,  we  want  to  expand  it  further. 

Commissioner  Saltzman.  Docs  the  INS  have  a  statement  of 
policy  with" respect  to  th?  status  of  Samoans  and  Ouamanians?  . 

Commissioner  Castillo.  We  do  have  a  number  of  imerpretations 
relating  to  both  groups. 

Commissioner  Saltzman.  Their  status  was  raised  earlier  I 
wonder  whether  we  could  enter  intb  the  record  the  official  policy 
statements  relative  to  their  status,  if  you  have  those? 

CoKiMissioNER  Casiillo.  Sure.  I  don't  have  those  with  me  But- 

ViCE  Chairman  Horn.  .Without  objection  they  will  be  inserted  in 
the  record  at  this  poinl. 

Commissioner  Saltzman:  Thank  you. 

VICE  Chairman  Hprn.  Mr.  Nunez? 

Mr.    Nunez.  Oo<id  afternoon,  Commissioner. 

There  have  been  allegations  by  members  of  the  Asian  American 
.^ommumty  of  the  United  States  that  even  the  1965  act  that  considera- 
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biy  libcrHl./rd  immigration  status  st.ll  discrnninatc  agnmst  Asian 
Amoricaiis.  Would  you  agree  with  that,  and  would  you  get  Ix-hmd 
steps  to  change  that  legislation?  I'm  aware  that  your  r<»gulat.ons  and 
policies  arc  governed  by  the  legislation  passed  by  the  Congress 

COMMISSIONLK  CAJH  il  i.O.  As  I  indicated  earlier,  and  as  the 
professor  said  more  directly.  M  new  inunigrant  groups  do  not  have 
political  ,wwcr.  As  a  result,  Asian  Americans  clear4^  do  not  have  this 

ix)litical  |H>wer.  .i 
Imnngration  laws  reflect  the  ix.litical  opm.on  of  the  Congress,  the 

White  House.*«nd  the  society  at  large>^ 

At  (5nc  time  we  had  a  large  backlog  for  Italians  as  we  now  have  with 
Filipinos  and  people  in  Hong  Kong.  I  expect  the  answer  will  be  seen  ,n 
the  political  arena.  The  fact  that  thisTirst  group  wa%,able  to  develop 
and  gpin  substantial  political  power  resulted  in  legislation  being 
maneuvered  through  Congress.  Since  those  elements  involved  iii 
irtimigration  historically  have  come  from  the  east  coast,  the  chairman- 
ship and  the  positions  on  the  Immigration  Subcommittee  in  the  Houj 
Sf  Representatives  have  been  historically  from  the  east  coast.  Furthcf. 
the  concerns  and  interest  of  this  constituency  has  been  well  supported, 
nurtured,  and  protected. 

There  has  only  recently  been  some  membership  on  the  Immigration 
Subcommittee  of  persons  from  the  west  coast  and  the  southwest  I 
suppose  I  m  saying  is.  yes.  that  the  laws  do  reflect  the  ^l.tical 
orientation  of  the  country,  and  the  orientation  was  towards  Europe^ 
VlCfrCHAlRMAiV  Horn.  Thank  you  very  much,  wc  appreciate  each 
of  you  coming  here  to  share  your  views  and  your  very  helpful 
recommenjlations  with  ps.  And  Commissioner,  we  thank  you  fbr 
joining  with  us  again. 
[Applause.]  ^ 
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At  this  time  in  the  brief  history  of  the  Indochincse  in  Anierifca,  there 
is  no  more  pressing  issue  than  the  problem  of  reunification.  Jhe  United 
States  has  already  admitted  nearly  200,000  Indochincsc.  The, next 
logical  step  is  to  help  locate  and  free  their  close  relatives  who  remain  > 
in  Indoclyna  under  the  new  regimes,  many  languishing  in  so-called 
"reeducation  camps."  I  wish  to  argue  that  there  arc  moral  «nd  legal 
principles  to  support  such  a  step.  , 

Firstly,  let  me  point  out  that  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Act  of  1965  forcefully  feversad  a  longstanding  policy  of  Asian 
exclusion.  That  policy  can  be  traced  back  |0  1882  when  Congress 
passed  a  bill  to  discourage  Chinese  immigration  to  the  U.S.  It  wte ' 
extended  to  include  the  Japanes*^  in  1908  (the  Gentlemen's  Agreement) 
and  all  Southeast  Asians  in  1917  (the  "barred  zone  act").  Thus,  we  can  - 
view  the  act  as  a  pivotal  point  in  the  history  of  America's  relationship 
with  the  Orient.  And  the  fact  that  today  35  percent  of  immigrants  to 
this  country  are  Asians  shows  that  the  act  was  passed  to  be  enforced. 

Moreover,  the  public  pronouncements .  of  our  highest  ortlciro 
suggesyhat  this  commitment  to  equality  in  immigration  is  actually 
gaining^  momentum.  When  President  Carter  in  1977  signad  a  ^ill 
concerning  Indochinese  refugees  (H.R.  7769),  he  remarke* 

I     ■  r 

I  doubt  if  any  other  group  of  refugees  in  my  lifetime  have  been  so 
^-devastated  by  war  than  those  from  Vietnam,  Lads,  Cambo- 
dia.      .  Thil  bill,    .acknowledges  our  gratitude  and  also  our  ^ 
debt,  also  our  commitment  to  a  better  life  for  the  refugees.  .  . 

Sixteen  months  later.  President  Carter  again^acted  in  a  way  that  was 
consistent  with  hia  awareness  of  past  American  discrimination  against 
Asians  and  his  intention  to  C9rrect  that  situation.  This  past^ebruary 
he  announced  the  nomination  of  Senator  Dick  Clark  of  Iowa  as 
Ambassador-at-Large  and  U.S.  Coordinator  for  Refugee  Affairs. 
F&rcefuUy  repeating  his  position  on  iinmigration  equality,  the  Resi- 
dent said: 


^  iL        i!!!!!".*!*  ^"f  ^^^^"^  ^""^      N*'^^"'*  Indochincic  CiMringhouw  .Center 

W  for  Applied  LlnguUllct,  161 1  North  Kent  St..  Arhnglon.  Vi 
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I  his  administration  attaches  great  imiHirtancc  to  effective  rejngce 
jxilicies  and  progranjs.  1  want  to  reafTirm  my  interest  in  hiving 
domestic  «nd  international  refugee  migration  rescttleiiiieni  and 
policies  and  programs  fully  coordinated  so  that  the  U.S.  aftd  Vther 
members  of  the  international  community  provide  prompt,  ecjuita- 
ble  and  effective  humanitarian  refugee  assistance: 

Congre,Hs.  too.  is  responding.  In  March  Senator  Kennetly  oi>ened  the 
Senate  j\jii:i4ry  Hearings  on  the  1979  Refugee  Act  by  saying:  "For 
too  long  mirpoHcy  toward  refugee  assistance  hil^  been  ad  hoc.  with 
refugees  being  admitted  in  fits  and  starts,  and  ohcn  long  delay  and 
great  human  /iffering,  because  our  existing! 'immigration  law  is 
inadequate,  incriminatory  and  totally  out  of  touch  with  tody's 
needs.** — 

The  proposal  legislation  is  designed  to  rectify  this  situation  and  has 
•been  hailed  as  the  most  comprehensive  and  progressive  piece  of 
legislation  in  this  country  of  immigrants  andjefugces.  Lettis  hope  that 
this  advance  billing  is  accurate  and,  .ittbre  importantly,  that  the 
legislation  is  enacted. 

\Thus,  there  is  public  support  for  eq\j|ility  in  immigtption  and 
concern  for  refugees.  But  can  we 'truly  expect  the  United  States 
Qovernmeht  to  be  able  to  recognize  the  deepest  needs  of  the 
refugee/immigrants  and  then  act  in  their  best  interests? 

I  have  in  mind  the  specific  problerti  of  family  reunification  The 
Philadelphia  Child  Care  Guidance  Center  describes  the  difTiculties: 

•  process  of  making  the  transition  from  one's  native  country  is 
cttling,  unpredictable  and  stresses  the  individual  and  family's 
|yj^  cope  with  everyday  experiences.  Over  twenty  years  of 
restlfch  and  clinical  efforts  in  the  field  of  family  theraoy  have 
shojn  that  stress  factors  become  exacerbated  when  indi^duals 
are  fcolate^l  and  cut  off  from  the-iupport  of  family  members  wid 
friends.  The  need  to  retain  existing  interpersonal  fies  is  critical  for 
refugees  making  the  transition  to  a  new  and  alien  environment,  j 
Thil  is  partiouTarly  true  of  the  Indochinesc  whose  culture 
strongly  family  oriented. 

Family  ties  are  fundamental  to  the  cultural  values  of  all  the 
Indochinesc  teftigecs  here.  Their  exodus,  however,  was  at  best  ill- 
vplanncd  nnd,  as  its  worst,  random  and  unpre<^icUblc:  srpercent  of  the 
^0,000  refugees  who  came  here  in  1975  had  ictwecn  2  hours  to  2  days 
to  prepare  to  leave  ("Transit  to  Nowhfcrc,"  Dr.  Liu,  Asian  American 
Mental  Health  Research  Center,  Chicagdj^;^  in  the  panic,  hasty 
decisions. were  made  or  imposed,  with  husbantt  separated  from  wife, 
child  from  parent,  and  brother  from  sister.  Now  many  faiyilies  arc 
divided  by  the  ihassive  barriers  of  ocean  and  politics. 


What  Hic  (he  results?  ^ii  the  our  haiul,  i>crhap8  a^  many  ns  2(X).(XX) 
of  those  who  were  left  behind  have  challrtfited  fate  by  taking  to  the  nca 
in  boats— a  brutal  rx|>crtencr  Boat  rrfuger  I>oan  Vinh  Dang  of 
Suitland,  Maryland,  foi'  example,  recently  told  his  story  to  the 
Washington  Post,  He  vvWonc ^ only  4  survivors  out  a  family  of  14. 
During  his  grim  journey^  ^^by  was  born  to  his  sister,  only  to  die  7 
days  later.  Qn  the  21st  day.  the  next  youngest  son  died  and  was  buried, 
like  the  others,  at  sea  Only  the  compulsion  to  reniain  united  with  one's 
family  caiKcxpIain  this  flagrant  risk  of  life.  On  the  other  hand,  those 
who  have  bi^n  fortunate  enough  to  make  it  to  this  country  are  daily 
tortured  by  ^je  memory  of  those  left  behind.  Which  of  us  could  easily 
endure  the  thought  that  someone  we  loved  might  be  imprisoned^  might 
be  in  danger  of  execution,  might  starve  for  want  of  food,  might  be 
desperate  enough  to  risk  life  and  limb  on  the  sea  route  to  freedom? 
Driven  by  such  thoughts,  many  of  the  refugees  who  have  successfully 
resettled  here  work  kseveral  jobs  in  order  to  be  ablf  to  send  money 
home— money  for  sustenance,  money  fipr  escape.  The  result:  an 
unsettled  mind,  stress  and  strain,  guilt  which  saps  mental  and  physical 
well-being.  So  serious  are  these  effects  that  training  and  employment 
activities  suffer  gravely. 

Perhaps  myre  reveahng  than  such  generalizations  js  a  recent  call  for 
help  I  received  from  a  Red  Cross  refugee  caseworke^>^I  quote  from 
her  letter: 

I  am  writing  to  you  now  to  ask  your  advice  in  a  situation  that  has 
come  up.  A  Vietnamese  man  around  40  years  of  age  has  contacted 
both  our  National  Headauarters  and  our  chapter  requesting 
assistance  in  reuniting  his  tamtly.  He  escaped  from  Vietnam  one 
year  MO  and  will  not  be  able  to  apply  for  permanent  resident  alien 
status  Tor  another  year.  When  he  left  Vietnam,  he  left  behind  his 
wife  and  three  daughters,  assumiAg.that  once  here  he  tfOuld  bring 
them  to  this  country  with  relative  ease.  ' 

When  he  first  contacted  us  he  insisted  that  [the]  Red  Cross  could 
help  his  wife  leave  Vietnam  because  his  wife  had  tfslcgrammed 
him  that  this  was  so.  As  you  kn6w,  this  is  not  so.  The  reftigee  has  a 
very  difficult  time  accepting  this  even  after  it  was  explaine4  to 
him  many  times  the  role  of  Red  Cross  and  the  problems  with  [the] 
Vietnamese  government. 

The  next  time  he  contacted  our  office  he  had  immigration  forms 
1-130  and  completed  along 'with  supporting  documents 

including  translations  olbftth  and  marriage  certificates.  This  time 
we  had  to  tell  him  that  he  is  not  eligible  to  file  these  forms  until  he 
acquires  permanent  resident  alien  status.  Again,  this  was  a  blow  to 
the  refugee. 

It  is  not  unusual  that  we  Aet  cases  like  this  where  we  must  tell 
pM^fJe  that  tnere  is  nothtp^  to  be  done  but  wait.  The  reason  I 
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bring  this  particular  case  to  your  attention  is  ^^^^J^H 
Question  seems  so  deeply  depressed,  alone  and  dt^fcratc.  He  is 
SS^ousIy^ying  eyery\hing  ^.ssible  to  have  hu  w/e  jom  h.n.  as 
soon  as  possible  but  he  is  gettmg  no  positive  support. 

Again,  i  would  Ulte  to  reiterate,  the  \J.S.  Government  docs  seem  to 
be  doing  all  in  its  power  to  help  such  people-at  least>until  recently. 
So,  for  example,  the  Department  of^State  opens  its  \lirectivfes  on 
•  Family  Reunification"  with  the  following  statement:  J 

All  of  us  at  the  State  Department  with  responsibilities  in  the  area 
of  family  reunificaUon  are  keenly  aware  of  the  sufferings  of  those 
whoM  families  have  been  separated,  and  we  are  deeply  concerned 
rSTthTquestion  of  family  reuniOpation.  We  have  raised  this 
?Mue  with  ^e  Vietnamese  authoriti«.  on  a  number  of 
but  the  results  so  far  have  been  limited.  We  are  heartened, 
however,  by  several  rccem  actions  in  which  the  Vietnamese  have 
p^^^itted  «^me  American  citiren  children,  or  people  coming  to 
/       £n  American  citizens  or  permanent  resident  relatives,  to  be 
'       reunit^in  the  United  States.  Wc  are  also  encouraged  by  what 
t^p^nxo  be  greater  nexibility  in  the  issuance  of  exit  permits  by 
the  Vietnaihese  government. 

This  statement  has,  however,  become  open  to  question  since  Dale  de 
Haan  Deputy  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees,  announced  Hanoi  s 
willingness  to  allow  Vietnamese  to  join  faiyily  members  who  have 
already  fled  the  country.  What  will  be  the  response  of  President 
Carter,  the  Congress,  and  the  Department  of  Sute? 

In  one  instance  we  already  know- In  the  same  notice  mentioned 
above,  the  Department  of  SUte  urged  all  persons  interested  in  family 
reunification  with  Indochin^se  relatives  "to  keep  in  mind  that  u^er 
normal  circumstances,  U.S.  law  permits  only  certain  typen  of  relatives 
to  immigrate  to  the  U.S."  It  went  on  to  state  that:  "If  yOu  are  m  the 
U  S  on  reftigee  or  parole  status  you  may  not  file  a  peUUon  for  your 
relatives."  You  may,  however,  apply  fof  readjustment  of  sUtus  when 
iou.have  been  in  the  U.S.  for  two  yeanil-and  for  citizenship  after  five 

^^is  notice  did  nothing  to  encourage  reftigees  wanting^o  work 
through  regular  chvihcls.  Instead,  it  reminded  them  of  Ictt^  bjmers, 
and  indirectly  invited  them  to  idvise  t|ieir  relatives  thatWo^'y  ^^^^ 
left  open  was  to  flee  by  boat.  Such  a  ppHcy  appears  <b  take  Utle. 
account  of  the  human  and  ci^il  right*  of  the  U.S.  rdftigee  population. 
Nor  i%it  consistent  withU.S.  actions  inaimilar  past  situations. 

I  have  a  speciflc  precedent  in  mind-thfe  Cuban  exodiiw  of  I965.Mn 
[^uba  as'  in  Vietnam  today,  a  Communist  government  severed 
liplom^lc  relations  with  the  U.S.,  and  tens  of  thoiuands  of  nationals 
^th  rliatlves  in  the  U.S.  wanted  to  emigrate^  Opportunities  for 
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emigration  were  either  haphazard  or  handlctl  by  international  in- 
termediaries. Unexpectedly,  Premier  Fidel  Castro  announced  that 
Cuban  nafignals  who  wished  to  join  their  relatives  in  the  U.S.  were 
free  to  leave  the  country.  Within  a  week,  President  Lyn(f\B. 
Johnson  responded— speaking,  appropriately  enough,  at  the  St^ye  of 
Liberty.  He  announced  that  those  Cubans  who  wished  to  find  reftigc 
in  the  U.S.  were  welcome  (Reference.  The  Cuban  Refugee,  Immigm- 
tion  and  Naturalization  Reporter.  Ofctpber  1976). 

RefXigccs  began  immediately  to  come  to  this  country  in  small  boats. 
Within  2  months,  the  U.S.-organized  airlift— the  freedom  flights- 
began  to  bring  out  the  first  of  the  74,000  reftigees  who  would  arrive 
here  by  mid- 1967.  Importij^t  to  note  is  the  fact  that  first  priority  was 
reserved  "for  persons  living-in  Cuba  who  were  immediate  relatives  of 
persons  living  in  the  United  StatAj"  (Reference,  Article  2,  Memoran- 
dum of  Understanding  of  November  6,  .  1965). 

Fourteen  years  later  we  have  a  similar  situation  different  only  in  that 
the  persons  affected  »rt  Asiaii  rather  than  Utin  Americans.  A 
Cohimunist  country,  Vietnam-hard  pressed  by  international  sanction 
and  perhaps  by  the  .need  for  U.S.  recognition— has  expressed  its 
willingness  to  allow  the  emigration  of  its  nationals.  The  U.S. 
Government  has,  in  the  recent  past,  expressed  its  willingness  to  accept 
as  a  first  priority  the  relatives  of  Vietnamese  Americans  (above.)  We 
ho^:  that  President  Carter  will  respond  as  quickly  and  as  vigorously  in 
this  situation  as  did  President  Johnson  in  the  1965  Cuban  exodus. 

At  stake  is  the  American  commitment  to  equality  in  immigration,  to 
the' human  and  civil  rights  of  the  Vietnamese  living  in  America.  Will 
the  U.S.  response  to  the  problems  of  Asian  immigrants  be  equivalent  to 
the  response  to  a  similar  problem  14  years  ago?  Will  the  U.S.  follow 
through  on  its  commitment  to  Vietnamese  reftigees  and  quickly  make 
provisions  to  bring  their  immejHate  relatives  to  this  country— especial- 
ly those  who  have  been  languishing  for  the  lase4  years  in  so-called 
rccducafion  camps  becaus^they  have  fought  alongsideAmericans  for 


freedom? 

We  can  only  wait  to  see  if  the  U.S.  Government  is  as  good  as  its 
Wfcrd. 

\ 
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Issues  and  Concerns  on  Indochina  Refu- 
tpee  Resettlement 

by  Enrique  Delacruz* 


Introduction  ^ 

The  wdit  coast  States,  particularly  California,  have  demonslrated  a 
particular  attraction  for  refugees  displaced  as  a  resull  of  the  turmoil  in 
Indochina.  The  access  to  familiar  foods,  the  high  pcrcentaijcof  ethnic 
Chines©  among  the  refugee  population,  the  large  opnCcmTptTon  of 
existing  Asian  communities  in  the  area,  in  addition  to  the  milder 
weather  of  the  region,  are  among  the  chief  reasons  why  west  coast 
cities  now  have  the  largest  concentration  of  reftigces. 

Perhaps  it  is  aUo  for  these  reasons  that  the  initial  plan  of  the 
Department  of  State  to  have  refugees  settle  all  over  the  country  $o  as 
to  evenly  distribute  the  responsibilities  of  resettlement  has  quietly 
failed.  Individuals  and  whole  families  of  ref\J)jees.  as  they  begin  to  get 
their  bearings,  are  now  taking  it  upon  themselves  to  resettle  within  and 
around  geographic  areas  with  large  Concentrations  of  Asian  and. 
Pacific  islanders.  Today,  it  is  estimated  that  well  over  one-third  of  the 
total  refugee  population  have  established  residence  in  California. 

As  one  may  well  imagine,  the  problems  confronting  a  population 
still  suffering  under  th?  trauma  of  a  20-year  war.  now  uprooted  from 
their  historical,  social^  and  economic  roots,  and  virtually  transferred 
wholesale  into  a  country  with  radically  different  socio<?conomic 
systems  and  values  are  enormous  and  complex. 

Rofug—  Policy  ^  J 

Rather  high  among  the  list  of  concerns  of  the  Asian  and  Pacific 
communities  is  the  lack  of  a  well-cQordinated  policy  on  refugees,  I 
welcome  the  news  that  there  is  now  in  the  process  an  attempt  to 
submit  before  Congress  and  other  policyinaking  bodie|  more  compre- 
hensi>^e  proposals. 

However,  we  are  very  concerned  about  any  further  delays.  It  is  now 
4  years  since  the  initial  mafsivr  influx  of  Indochinese  into  American 
soil;  the  Fcder^  Government  still  appears  to  be  floundering  about 
withotft  a  consistent  and  well-coordinated  national  policy  for  ref\igee 
settlement.  This,  today,  is  rather  blatantly  illustrated  by  the  fact 
current  special  projects  for  reftjgecs— presently  coordinated  by  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare—are  on  a  phasedown 

*  fenriqiM  DelAcruxUauiitmnt  director  of  Pacifk  Aiian^Coq|ortiufn  in  Employment  (PACE)  in  Lot 
Angelft,  Calit  ^ 
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schedule.  The  allocations  for  special  projects  this  year  is  25  percent 
below  last  year's  allocation.  Yet  seemingly  oblivious  to  this.  President 
Carter  has  authorized  for  this  year,  the  admission  of  an  additional 
50,000  refugees  from  camps  in  Southeast  Asia,  bringing  up  the  totd  to 
fng  like  210,000.  >  ^ 

understand  that  the  administration  is  considering  the  admis- 
^20.000  more  for  the  year  1980.  We  certainly  support  this 
commitment,  this  grand  humanitarian  gesture.  We  fully  endorse  this 
action  by  tj}t  President  but  we  would  like  lo  see  some  substance 
^  behind  it.  The  seriousness  of  the  situation  and  the  need  for  immediate 
action  is  exempliried  by  the  fact  that  although  we  are  already  rearing 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  there  appears  to  be  no  decision  y w  on  the 
part  of  Congress  or  the  administration  on  whether  to  continue  funding, 
these  special  projects  beyond  this  fiscal  year. 

The  wholesale  resettlement  of  a  people  in  a  country  whose 
socioeconomic  systems  xlifTer  radically  from  their  origia.is  a  long, 
difficulty  and  protracted  process.  In  our  highly  technological  society, 
overnight  we  can  transfer  a  forest  from  Oregon  to  southern  California, 
but  we  cannot  force  these  trees  to  grow  roots  overnight.  The  same 
applies  for  the  refugees.  Needed  are  botlishQrt  term  programs  and 
assistance  that  address  the  immediate  survi^^^ieeds,  and  then  longer 
term  and  medium  term  programs  that  will  monitor  and  provide 
assistance  to  the  refuge  in  their  struggle  for  economic  self-sufficien- 
cy. 

A  comprehensive  reception  settlement  system  and  policy  needs  to 
be  determined  and  refined  now.  Thq  need  is  for  an  integrated  and 
highly  coordinated  pTOce$»  for  receiving,  reorienting,  resettling, 
training,  and  Job  placing  this  highly  vulnerable  population.  The 
appointment  of  Ambassador  Clark,  again  I  should  say,  is  a  step  in  this 
direction  but  a  person  alone  cannot  do  it  and  a  system  has  to  be  put  in 
place  right  behind  it. 

Currently,  refugee  projects  and  affairs  are  administered  from 
different  governmental  agencies.  The  Department  of  State  oversees 
the  initial  reception  and  orientation  of  refugees;  while  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  oversees  social  service  delivery  and 
special  programs.  It  is  often  the  case  when  we  have  two  distinct 
administrative  bodies  that,  the  left  hand,  so  to  speak,  does  not  know 
what  the  right  hand  is  doing.  So  there  is  duplicadon,  lack  of 
coordination,  and  waste. 

Economic  S^tfSufflclMcy 

Among  the  complex  problems  and  numerous  needs  that  now  exist 
within  Indocl^inese  communities,  th^need  for  economic  self  sufficien- 
cy is  the  most  critical.  The  alleviation  oif^is  need  is  also  the 
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considering  what  can  be  done  in  this  area,  1  believe  it  would  be  most 
useful  to  view  the  problem  in  economic  development  terms.  Needed, 
therefore,  is  an  appraisal  of  the  existing  resources  among  the 
Indochinesc  that  can  be  tapped  and  harnessed.  Hand  in-hand  with  this, 
one  should  also  determine  what  nonexistent  economic  resources  need 
to  be  tieveloped  for  these  comnrtinities  which  will  then  set  them  firmly 
onlhe  road  to  economic  self-sufficiency. 

Let  me  illustrate  what  I  mean  here  by  focusing  on  the  area  of 
manpower  development.  The  refugee  communities  have  a  wealth  of 
human  resources  that  need  to  be  retrained  and  redirected  in  order  to 
be  adapted  to  American  society.  Among  the  Indochinesc  we  have 
doctors,  nurses,  engineers,  architects,  technicians,  and  service  workers 
whose  background  and  experience  is  largely  unused  and  wasted.  Part 
of  the  problem  here  stems  from  restrictive  licensing  regulations  and 
revalidation  procedures  that  often  do  not  recognize  their  foreign 
training  and  background-  In  some  professional  fields,  for  example, 
foreign-trained  and  experienced  professionals  are  required  to  take  a 
series  of  qualifying  examinations'  (which  are  often  discriminatory) 
before  they  can  even  be  allowed  to  take  the  actual  licensing 
examihation.  In  California  this  is  true  of  the  medical  and  other 
pr9i«5ions.  While  we  certainly  recognize  the  responsibility  of  the 
various  professional  lioensing  boards  to  allow  only  those  who  are 
competent  to  practice  their  profession,  these  practices  and  procedures 
0  need  to  be  reexamined  and  evaluated  so  that  they  do  not  become 
exclusionary  and  discriminatory  in  function. 

In  addition  to  a  look  at  the  processes  involved  in  the  licensing  of 
professionals  and  paraprofessionals  vis-a-vis  those  with  foreign  train- 
ing and  experience,  there  is  a  need  to  develop,  fund,  and  implement 
V  programs  for  the  retraining  and  relicensing  of  Indochinese  who  have 
brought  with  them  into  this  country  extensive  training  and  work 
experience  in  the  various  professional  and  technical  fields. 
The  capital  investment  in  human  terms  that  Indochinesc  Americans 
^   have  already  made,  and  which  icy  have  brought  with  them  from 
Indochina,  are  now  a  part  of  and  should  be  counted  as  a  part  of  the 
human  resources  that  now  exist  in  American  society.  Let  us  not  waste 
them. 

As  a  footnote  to  this  point,  I  should  mention  that  the  issue  of 
seemingly  exclusionary  and  descriminatory  procedures  in  the  relicens- 
ing of  foreign-trained  and  experienced  professionals  has  been  a 
filtering  concern  among  Asian  American  communities.  On  a  per 
'  capita  basis  Asian  Americans  have  a  higher  level  of  education  and  a 
higher  level  of  work  experience  background  than  most  other  minori- 
ties;  yet  the  rate  of  unemployment  and  underemployment  among  them 
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is  just  as  high.  I  would  say  that  part  of  the  reason  for  this  is  the 
inability  of  a  gmxl  number  of  new  Asian  Americans  to  practice  in  their 
chosen  field  du^  to  restrictive  and  discriminatory  licensing  require- 
ments vis-a-vis  the  foreign  trained  and  educated  among  them. 

For  Indochinese  Americans  the  problem  of  relicensing  is  further 
aggravated  by  the  fact  that  a  majority  of  them  still  only, hold  a 
"parolee"  status  legally,  this  means  that  they  d6  not  have  the  status  of 
"permanent  alien  residents."  This  simple  legal  technicality  generally 
excludes  them  out  right  from  applying  for  any  of  the  licensing 
examinations.  These  examinations  t^c  only  open  to  U.S.  citizens  or 
permanent  alien  residents.  Indochinese  Americans  on  "parolee"  status 
are,  therefore,  automatically. excluded  from  applying  for  these  exami- 
nations. Thus,  a  whole  spectrum  of  professions  are  closed  to  Indochi- 
nese—from  accountants  (CPAs),  engineers,  arc|ytects,  pharmacists, 
nurses,  'doctors,  veterinarians,  etc. 

The  "parolee"  status  of  the  Indochinese  sometimes  even  excludes 
them  from  evefi  entry  level  jobs.  In  Los  An^lcn,4i4r  example,  we  have 
a  large  number  of  aerospace  fifms,  . among  them  are  TRW^  Douglas 
Aircraft,  Rockwell,  etc.  Since  these  firms  are  also  defense  contractors 
they  are  expressly  limited  in  their  hiring  to  just  U.S.  citizens  or 
^^|>cnDanent  residents.  This  policy  has  so  far  effectively  excluded 
Indochinese  from  obtaining  employment,  which  they  are  qualified  for, 
wilhin  the  aerospace  industry. 

THfr-lrtRyve  e^iamples  illustrate  how  the  existing  human  resource 
amoiig  Indochinese  Americans  are  being  wasted  or  underutilized.  In 
the  area  of  resource  development,  the  problems  are  somewhat  more 
complex.  Consider  the  suba^  of  manpower/employment  develop- 
ment. Because  Indochinese  Americans  come  from  a  broad  cross 
section  of  respective  societies  in  Indochina,  no  one  single  approach  to 
the  problem  of  manpower  and-  employment  development  would  be 
adequate.  There  are  a  number  of  distinct  needs  and  barriers  that  need 
to  be  overcome:  ^ 

1)  Foremost  is  the  almost  universal  need  for  upgrading  of  language 
^skills. 

2)  Thcre  is  the  need  for  training  for  those  without  any  economically 
relevant  skills.  t 

'     3)For  those  in  the  profession,  with  economically  relevant  skills  and 
backgrounds,  there  is  often  the  need  for  relicensure  or  retraining. 

4)  For  those^ithout  economically  relevant  skills,  there  is  the  need 
for  vocational  training. 

5)  For  those  with  economically  relevant  skills,  and  for  many  more 
who  are  unskilled  but  who  need  and  wish  to  work  anyway,  there  is 
the  nee^i  for  employment  development  and  employment  advocacy^ 
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6)  }'Or  xUofit  who  have  niaiiagcd  to  find  ciiipIoyiiiciK  but  arc  severely 
-iindcrciiiployeil.  (here  is  the  need  for  cnipUiyuicnt  upgrading 

7)  HinaHy.  there  is  the  necil  for  vtKational  ortenlalton,  counHehng. 
and  Career  planning  aiisistaiice. 

Despite  the  recognized  existence  of  such  needs  and  barriers  to 
employment*  however,  s|^ial  programs  for  the  Indochinese  are  ^ly^ 
lacking  in  flexibility  and  are  also  severely  underfunded,  and  sometiWics 
seem  to  have  been  designed  from"  a  lack  of  understanding  of  the 
complexity  of  the  problem.  With  sj>ecial  programs  administered  by  the 
Departnwit  6f  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  for  example,  provision 
is  made  for  ESL  (English  as  a  second  language)  and  vocational 
training  programs.  But  program  monies  cannot  be  spent  on  participant 
allowances.  Thus,  the  typical  Indochinese  head  of  household  is 
expected  to  study  English,  learn  a  trade,  and  at  the  sajne  time  supf>ort 
an  average  family  of  four  Clearly,  the  only  recourse  for  someone  who 
wishes  to  take  advantage  of  these  progranis  but  who  still  needs  to 
sl^pport  his  family,  is  to  apply  for  public  cas||i  assistance—with  all  its 
attendant  Catch-228.  If  there  is  a  logic  to  this,  I  must  admit  that  1  fail  to^ 
j>cfCcWe  it  at  this  time. 

Mental  Health  Needs 

The  trauma  of  resettlement  has  long  term  implic^ons.  The  multiple 
role  and  status  changt  stemming  from  th?*m\igee*s  move  from 
Indochina  to  American  soil  has  created  a  chronic  basis  for  concern  for 
the  mental  well-bcing»of  this  population.  The  change  in  status  vis  a  vis 
wealth,  productivity,  cmployability,  family,  friends,  social  relations, 
etc.,  is  a  severe  change^  resulting  in  a  long  term,  high  anxiety  condition 
for  the  whole  population.  Treatment  oriented  and  preventative  mental 
health  interventions  are  needed  on  an  expanded  basis.  Both  preventa- 
tive and  clinical  treatment  efforts  need  to  be  established  to  intervene  in 
this  problem. 

The  Second  Wave  of  Ffffugeea 

Out  of  the  current  administration's  commitment  to  play  an  active 
role  in  the  relocation  and  resettlement  of  Inaochincsc  no\<^  languishing 
in  refugee  camps  throughout  Southeast  Asia,  the  second  wave  of 
.  reftigecs  have  now  begun  to  arrive  in  American  soil.  This  second  wave 
may  wel^  be  significantly  varied  from  the  first  wave  that  arrived  15 
19^5.  The  first  wave  presented  a  population  that — except  for  the 
trauma  of  the  time  itself— had  a  greater  degree  of  skills  and  qualities 
that  lead  to  an  easier  sponsorship  and  transition^Current  indications 
are  that  this  second  wave— represented  in  large  part  by  the  boat 
p^ple— tend  to  be  a  more  dependent  and  more  vulnerable  population. 
There  vyiH  ^  more  elderly,  riiOre  single-parent  families,  more 
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unattached  minors,  more  non-Hnghsh-speaking  |>eople,  and  more 
uiltkillcd  workers.  The  viihicrabihty  of  (his  |K)pula(i()n  calls  for  an 
increase  of  transitional  support  services. 

In  this  connection,  I  should  mention  that  the  Asian  American  social 
service  organizations  are  deeply  concerned  that  their  efforts  to  plan 
and .  meet  the  manpower  and  social  service  needs  of  their  new 
constituency  has  so  far  been  frustrated  by  a  lack  of  well-defmcd 
}[  I       commitment  and  resettlement  policy  from  oilf  government. 

Our  efforts  have  also  been  undermined  by  unstable  and  inadequate 
\  '  funding.  For  example,  on  December  30,  1977,  after  a  ye^r  of  operation, 
pace's  refugee  employment  project  had  to  shut  down  for  8  months 
and  lay  off  experienced  staff  all  because  of  delays  by  Congress  in 
passing  the  needed  reauthorization  and  allocation  measui^  When 
-funds  became  available,  we  had  to  hire  and  retrain  new  personnel.  W<j 
face  a  similar  prospect  again  af^er  only  12  months  of  operation.  Shoujd 
special  services  for  the  Indochinese  now  available  through  Asian 
^  American  social  service  agencies  experience  drastic  curtailments,  the 

niedy  from  this  population  .will  have  to  tuni  to  general  public 
assistance  programs  for  survival.  We  feel  that  dependence  on  general 
public  assistance  programs  with  theSr  attendant  "Catch-22s"  ilf  not  the- 
solution  to  the  problems  of  refugee  resettlement-  Higher  priority  "must 
be  placed  on  progran^s  providing  employment  as  well  as  job  training 
and  retraining,  -in-hand  should  also  be  the  expansion  oi*  the 

necessary  social  Wd  transitional  scrvices'supportive  of  these  manpow- 
"^r  programs.  In  determinting  the  design  and  regulations  that  govern 
such  programs,  an  openness  should  be  maintait\ed  to  allow  innovative 
and  novel  program  concepts  to  be  funded. 

I 

Asian  Ameri/can  Community  Role 

As  mentioned  earlier,  Asian  American  communities  in  California, 
especiall>||br  the  southern  region,  hold  a  particular  attraction  for  the 
Indochinefe.  By  the  same  "token,  Asian  American  social  service 
agencies  have  particular  identiHcatign  and  attraction  for  the  needy 
individuals  of  this  population.  Asian  American  service  delivery 
agencies  have  demonstrated  the  advantages  of  a  shared  experience  and 
^  V^dition  in  performing  artd  delivering  sensitive  and  effective  orienta- 

tion and  training  services.  By  yirttie  of  having  experienced  similar 
transitional  hardships,  Asian  American  agencies  and  their  constituent 
communities  •  h4ve  a  particular  expertise  and  viewpoint  that  could 
/  Qontcibute  significantly  to  the  process  of  deflning  and  reflning  national 

policy       program*  op  refugee  resettlement. 
' .  I  believe  that  tliis  kn£)>vledge  and  expertise'  has  been  largely 

uatapped.  This  is  not  to  say  that  th^  agencies  have  not  mad|||^effort 
to  provide  input  through  their  political  leadprs  but  this  effor^lKs  been  * 
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largely  fragmented  and  sporadic.  1  hcjic  agencies  da  not  have  the 
rc«K)urces  and  means  to  develop  a  mechanism  that  would  assure 
coordinated  and  continued  input  into  the  fonuulation  and  refining  of 
refugicc  policy  and  programs.  We  feel,  however,  that  (he  onus  for 
develbping  such  a  mechanism  lies  with  the  Federal  Government.  Our 
thinking  is  that  the  Asian  American  community  ought  to  be  intimately 
involved  in  this  process.  The  collective  experience  of  many  \s\hj\ 
groups  in  working  with  resettlement  should  be  harnessed  to  improve 
the  government's  grasp  of  the  issues  involved. 

Today's  consultation  hearing^  on  civil  rights  issues  is  a  significant 
ste'pln  the  right  direction.  Similar  hearings  and  consultations  need  to 
be'  undertaken  by  the  variolis  government  agencies  and  offices 
responsible  for  the  development  of  policy  and  specific  programs  on 
Indochinese  resettlement. 
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Indochlnese  Refugees:  The  Mental  Health 

Perspective 

by  Janl««  Won^ 

^  Whil^Jjp  issue  of  mental  health,  ref\igees,  and  resettlement  ^gan  at 
I  thA^Ume  of  evacuation  in  1975  (NIMH  Report,  Ouan),  it  is  only  just 
recenfly  that  an  attempt  has  been  made  by  the  government  to  address 
these  concerns  with  programs  throughout  the  country.  There  were  6 
demonstration  mental  health  projects  in  1977-78  followed  by  the 
current  37  projects  throughout  the  country.  This  paper  will^>e  divided 
into  three  parts:  1)  The  menUl  health  assessment  of  the  refugees,  2) 
how  current  and  planned  policy  has  addressed  the  mental  health  issues 
Faised,  and  3)  what  should  and  can  be  done  at  local.  State,  and  Federal 
levels  in  this  area. 

In  assessing  the  mental  heaft^f  the  refugecy^  an  aUtempt  will  .be 
made  to  involve  a  social  systems  perspective  rather  than  a  clinical 
petspcctive.  The  m^jor  circumstances  involving  mental  health  are:  1) 
the  war,  2)  evacuation,  3)  reAigee  camps,  and  4)  resettlement  in  this 
''t^ountry-r-past,  p^sent,  and  future.  To  understand  the  current  mental 
b^^lth  status  of  the  refugees,  it  is  necessary  to  view  all  these  elements 
as  pollective,  inseparable,  and  interrelated  which  afTect  the  refugees* 
ability  to  resettle  and  a4just  in  this  country. 

All  of  the  refugees  in  this  country  were  affected  by  the  30-year  war 
in  Indochina.  According  to  the  "Study  Mission  Report"  (Committee 
on  thr  Judfciary,  U.S.  Senate,  93d  Congress,  2d  sMsion,  January  1974) 
over  half  of  South  Vietnaim's  population  had  been  forced  to  move 
since  1965;  civilian  war  casualties  totaled  approximately  85,000  during 
the  first  year  of  the  ceasefire;  65  percent  of  South  Vietnam's 
population  was  urbanized;  and  a  massive  social  welfare  crisis  existed 
with  §80,000  orphans  or  half  orphans,  650,00O^war  widows,  and  sohie 
1 81,000  disabled  amputees,  paraplegics,  blind,  andxteaf 

In  19^  approximately  1  million  refugees  moved  froni  the  North  to 
the  Soiith.  All  the  reAigees  or  people  that  theyluiew  had  known  the 
experience  of  moving,  of  a  sydden  change  in  their  soci^  from  rural  to 
urban,  of  a  daily  war  that  brought  such  attitudes  as  '*livwg  for  today" 
and  ''survival  .of  the  individuid*^  as  offposed  to  thb  old  &ian  tradition 
of  mutual  familial  dependence.  When  faced  with  war  and  ti^  appn^l^h 
of  the  enemy,  tttTlndochin^  in  Indochina  were  very  ftmiliar  with 
migration,  sudden  evacuation,  and  the  feeling  of  fleeing,  nor  those 
near  the  fron^  lines,-they  were  very  prepared  to  pack  up  and  leavp  if  it 

♦  Jfiikc  Wong  ii  director  of  Ihe  Indochinete  Communily  Heallh  and  Education  Project.  Sti<  Diego. 
Calif, . 
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j  became  nccesMry.  This  was  a  great  change  from  the  centiirics-old  way 

/  of  being  tied  lo  their  ancestral  village^  their  family  plot.  l*he  change 
from  rural  to  urban  wrou^t  great  disruptions  in  the  traditional  family 
structure.  Cities  were  crowded  and  moving  quickly  towards  Westerni- 
zation. ^ 

IndoChinese  in  wartime  c<:^uld  not  yrtkn  for  the  fiiture,  if  for  all  that 
they  might  know,  they  may  be  kill^  tomorrow.  With  this  day-to-day 
attitude,  Indochinese  could  not  consider  long  term  plans,  but  rather 
how  to  survive.  And  even  when  it  came  to  how  to  survive,  they  could 
not  even  think  of  their  families  during  crises;  they  learned  to  think  of 
themselves  first — how  to  make  it  through  without  being  killed  or  hurt. 

This  fimdamental  change  in  a  society  that  prized  the  family,  role 
relationships  between  people,  and  the  sacre^ness  of  tradition  very 
quickly  became  infUsed  with  an  individualistic  self-preservation  atti- 
tude. People  learned  to  suppress  and  depress  all  emotions  in  order  to 
coi>e  with  the  task  of  Having  in  a  war-torn  country.  DcatH^t raged y,  and 
disasterSyere  all  endured  with  inappropriate  laughter,  and  what  we 
would  fmd  to  be  unnatural  behavior,  such  as  drinking  or  having  fun 
when  things  became  terribl*.  Throughout  evacuation  and  resettlpment, 

^  these  basic  attitudes  come  up  again  and  again.  \l  * 

'  Evapuation  came  suddenly  aher  the  northern  provinces  fell  and 
shelling  of  Saigon  ^gan.  "In  just  two  days,  April  29  and  30,  75  ^ 
percent  of  the  refugees  left"  (Liu,  Fall  1977).  The  motivation  for 
fleeing  was  either  fear  for  life  t>ccau»e  of  previous  activities  or  to 

•  escape  the  shelling  1(Liu,  .Fall  1977).  This  was  in  line  with  the  wartime 
mental  attitudes  and  changes  that^the  Indpchinese  went  through.  Used 
td'TOfcing  from  war  zones  and  the  development  of  a'  strong  survival 
instinct,  it  came  qCiite  naturally  that  the  refugees  would  suddenly  ffo^ 
again — this  time  in  terms  of  evacuation.  But  leaving  one's  country  is 
different  than  moving  from  one  region  to  another. 

How  could  Indochinese,  who  loved  their  countries  so  much,  leave? 
According  tQ  E.F.  Kunz.  (in  'The  Refugees  In  Flight:  Kinetic  Models 
and  Forms  of  Displacement**  International  Migration  Review  7:125- 
146,  1973),  refug^'^suffered  ^th /'acute"  and  "anticipatory"  types  of 
movement.  Those  who  left  in  a  panic — with  little  or  no  planning — 
•were  *'acute."  Thdsc  who  left  with  some  orderly  and  well-prepared 
fashion  wefe  **anticipatocy."  The  Indochinese  refugees  fpr  the  most 
part  were  "acute,*'  They  had 'little  in  their  minds  except  to  flee.  What 
way  they  tpok  to  flee  depended  on  outside  forces  rather  than  careful 
plans  that  they  madfe  themselves.  Kunz  feels  th^t  those  who  were 
* 'acute,"  might  haye  mental  health  problems  which  may  afTect  their 
a^justmefnt  in  the  countries  that  they  finally  end  up  in.  Of  the  refti^ees, 
about  one*third  carqe  as  single  refugees  (Liu,  Fall  W77).  These 
refugees  thought  of  themselves  Tirst,  not  consciously  forgetting  their 
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families,  but  thinking  only  of  how  to  get  away  and  iurvive.  They  are 
the  ones  who  will  suffer  mi^or  mental  health  type  crises. 

The  refugee  canips,  **nudway  to  nowhere,"  as  Kunz  described  \hcn\, 
were  (tcniporary  ones  such  as  Pendletpn)  and  are  (semipermanenl  ones 
as  in  I  hailand  and  Malaysia)  the  stopping  ofT  points.  The'  reAigees 
coulA  flee  no  more  in^jc^mp  and  they  have  to  flee  anymore. 

There  the  ultimate  realizaiions  came  forti^||Pwas  first  noticed  in  the 
change  in  attitude  of  the  refugees  from  one  oT  being  thankfuf  and 
docile  to  that  of  being  angry  and  disillusioned  and  having  CQp^plaints. 
The  latter  conditions  surfaced' in  ccmiplaints  about  focxl,  conflnement, 
lack  of  informatioh,  unfamiliar  tasks  or  rqutinelNThese  were  followed 
y  displays  and  expressions  of  anxiety,  depression,  unhappiness, 
lence,  and  crying.  ,   

The  **Kunz'  effpct — forgetting  everything  except  escape — was  no 
longer  in  effect  in  the  camps.  Wnat  followed  among  some  of  the 
~  refugees  was  the  resurgence  of  previous  neur<^c  paftems  of  bc|iavior 
and  th9  development  of  psychotio^eactive  Symptoms  as  well  as  other 
-psychological  distresses  (Tung,  19^.  Sulfide  attempts  were  reported. 
What  cAsed  the  refugees  to  flee — the  stress  of  war,  the  breakdown  of 
traditional  family  systems,  was  no  longer  present  in  the  camps. 
Traditional  Indochinese  ways  returned  in  the  safe,  protected  environ-^ 
ment  of  the  camp.  Old  and  new  family  sys^ems  found  themtelves  in  the 
camps.  The  refugees'  traditional  ways  of  dealing  with  mental  health 
problems  suth  as  internalizing  and  sufTering  in  private  happened  in  the 
camps  .(Tung,  1975X  For  those  who  ran  and  came  here  individually r 
there  wasMhe  'Uortiious  guilt"  (Tung,  1975).  The  camp  experience 
turned  out  to^be  one  of  the  precursors  of  what  the  refugees  would 
experience  upon  moving  out  from  the  camps  in  the  area  of  mental 
health:  ^ 

r  Tt^most  serious  complaints  that  are  to  be  lodaed  against  the 
oroettlement  effort  in  camps  are:  I.  the  mental  health  needs  of  the 
yrefugees  were  not  taken  seriously,  and,  2.  it  was  assumed  that 
assimilation  would  be  problem-free  without  taking 4Mo  account 
the  different  cultural  values  ot  theVetugecs.  (Liu,  Sridge,  1978,  p. 
49.)  ^  f 

Res^lemei^t  efforts  by^he  refugees  were  first  challenged  by  the 
stress  resulting  fronx  ^the  loss  of  family,  homeland,  traditional  ways,  and 
the  lack  of  preparation  in  leaving.  The  situation  was  further  exacer* 
bated  by  language  barriers*  the  cultural  clashes,  Americanized  chil- 
dren, dispersal  of  refugees  over  a  wide  area  of  the  U.S.,  role  changes, 
and  the  lack  of  accurate  information/communication.  * 

Efforts  were  made  by  sppnsors  to  orient  the  refugees  quickly  into 
the  American  mainstream.  Find  them  jobs  and  teach  them  English  was  ^ 
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the  foddi  of  the  cflfort.  The  fact  that  they  were  from  a  war-torn 
country,  that  they  had  suffered  some  terrible  losses,  and  they  were  not 
your  average  mainstream  American,  but  from  a  different  time  and 
different  culture,  were  somehow  overlooked  in  the^sh  to  resettle. 
Resettlement  meant  isolation  and  loneliness  (6t  those  dispersed  to 
remote  areas.  Resettlement  mei^nt  being  thrust  into  the  welfare  system 
for  others.  Resettlement  nieant  disillusionment  for  some  and  the  hope 
of  a  new  life  for  many  others. 

The  lack  of  an  adequate  mental  health  program  from  the  very 
begii^ing  has  become  evident  even  up  to  now.  Refugees  who  were 
crying  and  suffering  in  silence  3  years  ago,  are  still  crying  and 
suffering  in  silence.  There  have  been  many  more  suicide  attempts  since 
then.  Marital  problems  have  respited  in  many  cases  of  separation, 
divorce,  and  runaways.  Severe  depression  is  common.  All  of  this, 
combined  with  anger  and  frustration,  have  clouded  the  Aiture  here  for 
some  refVigees.  Their  resettlement  efforts  will  take  mucli  time  and 
energy^  Now  and  then  one  or  two  will  be  struck  dqiwn  by  a  psychotic 
episode  i^;  a  nervous  breakdown.  Those  reAi^rs,  who  entered  \he^ 
mental  health  system  where  they  lived,  facea  the  risk  of  beings 
:inderstood  or  misdiagno^  because  Ihe-  menftal  health  people  did 
notUndersland  their  cultural  differMces.  The  refugees  find  themselves 
in  a  cultural  and  psychological  find.  Their  children  are  being 
Americanized  in  the  schools  much  to  their,  dismay.  The  jobs  and  ESL 
training  they  receive  is  at  the  lo^^%st  level  or  ent^y  level.  They  cannot 
reach  their  families^  back  home.  Current  Events  plague  them  like 
nightmares.    «  ' 

Mainstream  Americans  display  .imibi valence  towards  them,  or  In 
some  cases,  outright  resentment  and  hostility.  Feelings  of  guilt, 
insecjo^ty,  lack  6((^con1k|ence,  frustration,  and  anger  were  not  and 
have  not  been  dealt  with.  N^y  refugees  lack  even  the  simple  tools  to 
survive  with  here  comparecK  to  other  immigrants  and  reftigees  who 
were  prepared  to  come.  There  was  a  lack  of  an  established  community 
that  could  receive  them.  Their  experience  of  fleeing  unpreparM  and  in 
a  panic  has  caused  many  to  question  their  abiUty  to  fdapt  an)l  adjust 
here.  Their  familiar  systems  of  extended  family,  herb  doctors,  irit^onks, 
spiritual  leaders,  and  role  relationships  have  been  wiped  out  and 
replaced  vln^  new"  forms,  or  ia  some  cases,  with  nothing.  Newly 
arriving  refiigees  have  been  found  to  have  loweHMlucation,  less  skills, 
and  more  tnining  problems  than  the  first  of  refiigees.  The  first 
r-'^M^t  of  rdrofliees  still  are  faced  with  title  psychological  stress  resulting 
fronkthe  failure  to  terminate  important  relationships.  The  implications 
of  alKof  this  is  to  question  the  prognosis  for  successful  resettlement.  To 
address  this  issue,  we  must'  carefully  examine  past  and  existing 
resettlement  programs. 
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The  first  significant  program  for  r^'l'iigcc  mental  health  across ^thc 
^couhtry  came  in   1978    O^iidehnes  from  Department  of  Health. 
F.ducation,  ancl  Welfare  stipulated  that  refngee  mejital  health  pro 
grams  consist  of:  I 

1)  inlMt^ting  the  local  m^tal  health  systems*  anc^training  local 
mentalnealth  profoifiionals  to  work  with  Iiidochincsi; 

2)  training  Indochlncse  to  be  mental  heahh  workers  and  placing 
them  inttie  mental  health  field;  and  *  ^ 

3)  creating  commmiity  comprehensive  support  systeTns. 
'  There  were  two  mtfjor  weaknesses  right  at  the  vefy  begiimin^  with 

the  legislation.  First,  the  programs  were  slated  only  for  1  year.  Second, 
the  niental  health  money  was  available  for  programs  thr^^ghout  {h<r 
counti^  based  on  proportion  of  the  refugee  population*  The  weakness 
of  1  -year  programs  is  quite  evident  when  given  the  scope  and 
t  comprehensiveness  of  such  a  program  design  as  the  one  outlii>ed 
\ftbpve.  The  program  proposals  that  came  into  DHEW  from  across  the 
country  ranged  from  one  in  Spokane,  Washington,  that  received 
$6,856  to  onejin  Pennsylvania  that  received  $202,254,  Obviously,  the 
quality  and  design  of  the  proposed  programs  was  primarily  limited  by 
the  amount  of  funds  available  to  cacft  region  of  the  country.  While 
refugees  in  Pennsylvania  might  h^ve  an  excellent  program,  refugees  in 
Spokane  are  getting  the  barest  minimum  of  a  program. 

To  .accomodate  the  funding  restrictions  for  each  region  in  the 
country  based  on  size  of  the  refugee  population,  proposals  could  C'^\ 
contain  one  or  more  of  the  three  objectives  outlined  earlier.  While  th<^- 
size  of  the  reftigetf  popu^i^tion  may  vary  according  to  each  regioni,  the  ^ 
needs  of  refuj^ees  in  one  place  or  another  are  very  nearly  the  same  as 
far  as  mental  health  is  concerned.  Yet  because  of  the  need  for  fairness 
as  far  as  the  amount  of  money  and  the  number  of  refugees  in  one 
particular  area  are  concerned,  the  difference  in  mental  health  program- 
ming is  vast. 

The  theory  behiiid  the  first  objective  of  the  mental  health  pro-  ^ 
*  grams — the  cultural  awareness  training  of  mental  health  service 
providers  and  impacting  the  local  mental  health  system — is  to  make 
these  systems  accessible  to  Indochinese,  and  in  some  cases  the  idea  is  a 
sound  one.  Mental  health  professionals  who  get  the  training  certainly  ^ 
will  gain  some  insight  into  working  with  Indochinese^  And  to  bring 
the  concerns  of  Indochinese  mental  health  needs  to  the  local  mental 
health  systems  will  certainly  raise  the  issue  in  thetr^mimls.  However,/ 
there  are  serious  concerns  as  to  whether,  the  overall  efTectiveness-  of 
the  programs  to  impact  local  mental  health>5^tems  is  adequate  enough 
to  acc^  these  systems  to  the  Indochinese  population.  Dr.  Tran  Minh 
Tung,  the  pi6n<jeri%.yip?tnamcse  psychiatrist  in  the  Camp  Pendleton 
studies,  felt  that  *'Viefnam'ese  tradition  views  medipine  as  the  domain 
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(yf  somatic  disease  and  placets  iioii-pliy^lcal  problems  outside  the 
jurisilictioii  of  a  doctor/*  and  "Vietnamese  see  sorrow  and  grief  as 
natural  prcKesses  wliicli  do  not  jxTunt  tlie  'sick  role"'  ( l  ung,  1^75,  p 
4).  Because  of  these  traditional  cultural  beliefs,  it  is  unlikely  that 
Jndochiiicse  would  ysc  the  local  mental  health  systems  even  if  they 
were  impacted  by  seminars  and  (xiltural  awareness  tDftiiiiiig.  In  many 
counties,  the  k)c^l^meiital  health  systems  use  aWiy&ical  iWbdel  that 
emphasizes  verbalness,  initiative,  and  values  thai  WQuld  fit  a  white 
nnddic  class  dliiiH  Unless  these  local  inental  health  systems  develop 
new  programs]  there  remains  the  limited  or  nonexistent  access  to  then 
programs  for  tjne  Indochincse. 

In  analyzing  the  second  objective,  to  train  liidochiiiese  mcnul 
health  paraprofessionals,  there  are  two  factors  to  consider:  I)  the  la€k 
Af-an  appropriate  model  to  train  with,  and  2)  the  lack  of  job 
opportunities  for  them  when  they  finish^ their  training.  The  task  of 
training  Indochinese  in  mental  health  is  iinniense.  It  is  only  recently 
that  we  ha^  leariieil  that  Asians  have  iiieill^l  licftltli  problems.  Before 
they,  as  well  as  other  minorities,  were  ignored  and  forgotten.  With 
information  that  we  hike  learned  from  such  studies  as  **Asian 
American  Psychological  Theory"  (Sue,  1977),  "Asian  Americans  and 
Therapy."  (Yamamoto,  1978),  and  "The  Family*aiid  Management  of 
Mental  Health  Probldms  in  Vietnam,"  (l  ung,  1972)  we  can  begin  to 
build  a  culturally  orifiited  mental  health  model  that  will  address  the 
mental  health  needs  of, Indochincse.  This  mcxlel,  combined  with^ome 
traditional  mental,  health  concepts,  Vill  take  from  1-2  years  to  train 
Indochinese.  Currently,  projects  aw<$nly  I -year  long  with  some  hope 
^of  funding  for  a  second  year.  Tift^  difliculties  are  compounded  with 
yie  task  of  training  Indochinese  w|io  c6me  from  a  system  that  docs  not 
have  psychological  concepts  as  we  here  in  the  West,  who  have  to 
learn  English  as  a  second  language,  and  who  are  refugees  themselves 
with  similar  mental  health/adjustment  problems.  The  whole  idea  of 
training  Indochinese  to  be  mental  health  workers  is  even  more  under 
question  if  the  trained  Indochinese  cannot  find  jobs  afterwards.  To 
secure  the  support  of  local  systems  to  hire  Indochinese  during  a  time 
when  there  are  funding  crises  for  many  mental  health  systems  is  not 
elisy  to  ?ay  the  least.  And  to  train  Indochinese  to  compete  in  the  local 
job  market  requires  more  than  1  year's  worth  of  trainin|^ 

The  last  objective,  to  build  a  comprehensive  community  support 
system»Ss  someliiing  that  many  minority  communities  in  the  U.S.  have 
been  ttymg^^/do  for  years.  Mass  community  education*  referral 
systems*  comimmity  mental  health  prevention  are  all  techniques  that 
have  b^cfTdttoQ:^^^  in  the  past  with  some  measure  of  success  and 
failures  This  Way  be  the  weakest  link  of  the  mental  health  program 
fonmt.  The  puroose  is  to  eduqtite,  encourage,  and  influence  a 
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comnuiiiity  to  iitili/.c  the  mental  hcaltli  system  and  the  mental  health 
worker.  Thcv^ndochinese  community  is  known  for  internahzation  of 
fcehngs,  Ktoicism.  somati/i^tion,  and  suffering  in  private  silence.  The 
Indochinese,  and  Asians  in  general,  come  from  a  different  culture 
altogether  than  non-Asians  and  non-Asian  refugees  such  as  the  Soviet 
Jews,  the  Cubans,  and  the  Hungarians.  If  the  Indochinese  community 
is  predisposed  to  handling  their  mental  health  problems  in  ways  that 
do  not  fit  the  currcnLjuedical  nuxiel  that  most  niental  health  agencies 
and  systems  use.  then  is  the  answer  to  change  the  liid(X:hinese  to  fit  the'' 
nuxiel?  Or  \s  the  answer  rather  to  develop  new  and  appropriate  nuxlcls 
and  system^  to  aid ^he  mental  health  of  Indochinese?  /"'^^ 
What^:an  be  done  at  a  local,  State,  and  Federal  Idvel  to  add/ess  the 
issues  and  problems  raised  in  this  paper?  At  the  local  level,  we  see  a 
need  for  locahmental  health  systems  to  be  responsive  to  the  particular 
mental  health  needs  of  the  refugees.  Mental  health  systems  need  t# 
develop  culturally  appropriate  mental  health  programs  for  Indochi- 
nese A  major  p<^)rtion  of  these  programs  should  be  outreach  programs 
and  prevention  programs.  Bilingual  Indochinese  mental  health  wofk- 
ers  should  be  outstationed  at  local  access  point  for  Indochinese  such  as 
chur<;:hes,  pagodas,  schools,  health  clinics,  community,  and  cultural  ' 
associations.  Preventative  programs  should  be  designed  for  communi- 
ty meetings  and  events,  for  schools,  and  for  the  media.  iWal 
goverlinients  should  have  more  flexible  child  care  licensing  rcqiyre-^ 
ments  as  refugee  families  often  need  to  have  W)th  parents  woiliing. 
'  Local  mass  transit  should  be  developed  for  all  residents.  Local 
Indochinese  programs  should  have  stipulations  that  each  program 
have  a  mental  health  worker  to  screen  for  potential  kintal  health 
cases,  to  provide  mental  health  work  in  Jhe  context  of  tic  services 
provided,  to  provide  mental  health  consultation  in  the  program,  and  to      }  ^ 
develop  additional  ment^  l^eiilth  supp(j^rt  as  needed.  Local  health  care 
facilities  and  other  social  service  programs  should  have  a  mental 
health  worker,  part  or  full  time,  to  provide  the  mental  he^Jth  input  in 
their  programs  as  welfas  work  directly  with  their  Indochinese  client 
population.  Education,  employment,  e^d  training  programs  would  ^rf5 
need  to  have  some  mental  health  personnel.  Instead  of  the  current 
clustering  of  all  mental  health  worKfers  in  a  clinic  or  center,  for  the 
Indochinese  as  well  as  other  Asian  minorities,  the  workers  need  to  be 
out  in' the  community  with  the  people  they  arc  to  serve.  It  would  be 
necessary  to  ask  a^Hhcies  and  systems  to  create  new*  mental  health 
positions  in  their  programs  and  to  hire  bilingual  workejni.  Thi?  would 
require  the  education  and  encouragement  />f  such  agencils  to  do,^. 
For  that,  it  is  noCe^ar^  to  look  at  the  funding  sources — such  as  the 
State  and  Federf^^  levels 
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At  the  State  level,  funding  various  f^ental  health  programs  ih 
Iftcal  areas  need  to  have  some  strings  attached  to  ensure  that 
Indochinese  are  being  served.  The  States  iiceil  to  ensure  that  their 
local  programs  serve  Indochinese  either  through  existing  sources  of 
reventie  or  ask  for  FederaLaid.  This  becomes  a  political  issue  because 
some  States  pride  themselves  on  ref\ising  Federal  aid  m&  Federaf 
programs.  ThCfiHlttitude  is  one  of  self-reliance  and  independence  '  But 
the  worU14»  far  niOre  complex  than  that,  and  the  peoples  whb  come  to 
live  in  such  a  State  have  different  cultures,  different  prfeblems,  And 
different  needs  than  thh  residents  who  have  Jived  there  longer.  It  n^y 
be  that^ch  States  that  ref\ise  to  develop  adequate  refugee  mental 
health  and  other  programs  would  not  receive  other  Federal  funding. 
The  State  government  has  an  important  role  because  it  understands 
local  conditions^  that  are  far  removed  from  the  Federal  level.  It  can 
provide  comprehensive  long  range  planning  and  direction,  fe4^rally 
suUsidized  and  unsubsidized  funding,  and  adeguate  evaluation  and 
mcHiitoring  of  programs.  For  example,  in  California,  the  Short-Doyle 
^Acfv  provides  for  community  mental  health  centers  and  services 
throjughout  the  State.  This  assures  all  residents  of  California  access  and 
provision  l^f  mental  health  services.  The  Slate  department  of  mental 
health  provides  guidelines  and  direction  to  local  mental  health 
programs.  The  State  also  provides  approximately  90  percent  of  the 
funding  (subsidized  by  Wic  Federal  Government)  for  local  mental 
health  programs.  If  the  State  of  California  were  to  develop  a  refugee 
mental  health  program,  it  could  influence  local  mental  health  systems 
to  develop  outreach  and  preventative  models  based  on  culturally 
relevant  and  appropriate  concepts.  Additionally,  the  State,  which 
monitors  and  administers  the  Jitle  XX  Social  Services  programs, 
could  also  ask  that  mental  health  workers  be  included  in- the  program 
design  for  each  project  and  each  locality.  Finally,  the  State  has  control 
of  employment  programs,  including  State  CETA.  Efforts  should  be 
made  to  develop  such  employment  programs  that  serve  the  needs  of 
bilingual  peoples  and  non-English  monolingual  peoples.  The  point  is 
not  that  these  peoples  get  special  treatment  or  ipore  than  what  the 
other  residents  get,  but  receive  the  training  and  services  that  will  allow 
them  to  be  useful  productive  citizens. 

The  Federal  level  is  a  critical  one.  Ultimately,  the  Fpderal  level 
must  be  responifible  for  the  resettlement  of  refugc<;^n  the  entire 
country.  The  Federal  level  must  provide  a  comprehensive  planning 
and  fVinding  schedule  that  will  allow  for  the  most  optimum  resettle- 
ment in  the  shortest  time.  Refugee  policy  should  not  only  come  from 
the  one  DHEW  department  that  handles  the  ihdociiinese  Refugee 
Assistance  Program  (IRAP),  but  also  be  integrated  in  thr  other 
departments  of  the  Fedaral  Government.  While  IFlA^tries  to  set  up 
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special  projecyi  «nd  programs  for  the  Indochinese,  other  governmental 
agencies  rtiay  not  be  aware  of  IRAP  efTorts  as  well  as  p6licic8  that  th4y 
Coul|l  institute  to  aid  the  resettlement  efforts.  For  instance*  Federal 
efforts  in  housing,  affirmative  action,  CETA  progitunst  and  education 
should  have  some  policy  regarding  refugees  to  aidJheir  resettlement. 
In  areai^if  high  concentrations  of  reftigees*  Federal  efforts  should  be 
made  to%ssure  housing  without  displacing  other  residents  who  have 
lived  there  longer^  affirmative  actiM  policies  inoluding  refugees 
should  be  enforced  especially  in  the  areas  of  health  care,  mental  health 
services,  educattpn,  ei<:„  arfd  multilevel  English  as  a  secgnd  language 
programs  should  be  developed  and  available.  Again,  the  purpose  is  not 
^  to  give  one  group  special  treatment,  l^t  to  provide  an  effectivcbihd 
speedy  route  to  resettlement  and  eventually  valuable  and  benerMcM 
contributions  to  the  American  society  by  the  Indochinese,^  , 

In  summary,  the  Indochinese  have  throughout  the  30-year  waMn 
Ind^hina,  th^^acuation  and  the  resettlement  here  been  subjected  to 
tremendous  stresses  on  their  mental  health.  Our  goals  are'taai^l  them 
in  their  resettlement  here,  par^icullCrly  in  mental  health,  which  we 
deflne>as  a  social  system  concept.  This  jj^ial  system  concept  include^ 
mental  health  services,  socild  services,  education,  employment  and 
training,  family  reunification/immigration  p6licy,  ^ 

Suggestions  for  Action 

The*  refugees  have  been  conditioned  to  "live  for  today"  as  outlined 
early  in  this  paper.  The  refugees  must  learn  how  to  plan  for  the  future. 
The  goCemment  mu^  feilize  thai  a  long  term  refugee  pro^ram^  is 
necessary  for  a  people  who  havp^becn  conditioned  to  "live  for  today.*' 
Federal  L,eyel  — At  the  Federal  level  a  long  range  comprehensive 
reAige^Vprogran)  fhust  be  developed.  The  current  draft  refugee  act 
suggests\a  2-yeAr  limitation  on  refugee  aid  from  the  date  of  entry.  It 
Would  \^  better  to  make  this  2-ye^r  limitation  fle^cible  an^  appjicable 
o^^y  to  singlt  refugees  considering  each  case  individually.  For  larg(- 
^-|Md  nkkliym-size  refugee  families,  it  takes  much  longer  to  become  splf- 
/  sufficiepi^  To  apply  the  2-year  limitation  to  thc^  families  woyld  be  to 
^  dWriiriinate  against  thenf  on  a  cultural  basis  because  for  Indochinese 
famili^  It^rgc  fan^jlies  are  the  norm  and  d<^ired  as  opposed  to  the 
cultulral  valiip  in  this  country  that  encourage  small  families.  Resettle- 
mentUhould  take  anywhere  from  2  to  10  yearsLit  is  necessary  to  allow 
some  families,  especially  those  with  lower  education  levels,  to  hav£ 
enough  time  to  resettle.  *  / 

Ouideline^for  all  federally  Ainded  projects ^ould  include  a  refugee 
mental  health  component.  States  should  be  encouraged  by  the  F^eral 
Government  to  provide  fair  and  equal  servicerlfkd  pi*ograms  to^  all 
refugeesi  regardless  of  where  they  are  resettled. 
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T\jg  Federal  Oovernmont  should  convene  a  national  conference  to 
discuss  refugee  planning,  policy,  and  implcnientation  with  substantial 
input  from  the  refugees  themselves. 

Local  Livil  —  LcfcaWgovcmment  and  ct)mmuniti*s  should  encourage 
devel9pment  of  adequatt  refugee  programs  with  subsidized  funding 
from  the  State  and  Federal  levels.  Every  effort  should  be  made  to 
et^re  access  by  refugeel  to  all  available  programs. 
State  Level  —States  should  provide  equal  programs  and  services  with 
or  without  Federal  subsidy.  States  should  develop  detailed  and 
location-specific  resettlement  j?lans  for  the  refugees.  ^ 

The  refugees  have  long  treasured  and  valued  the  extended  fanuly 
and  the  community  approach  to  life  their  social  systems.  During 
the  war  and  afterwards  this  was  disrupted  and  replaced  by  survival  of 
the  individual^and  the  need  to  "run  away."  Th*  refygee  policy  should 
address  itself  to  these  issues  in  the  following  ways: 

•  The  Immigration  and  State  Department  policy  regarding  family 
reunification  should  be  adjusted  to  allow  the  refugees  to  bring  their 
fainilie^  the  U.S.  sooner  and  with  less  red  tape.  Current  pojicy 
stipfRites  that  refugees  must  attain  permanent  resident  status  (the 
refugee  must  Jwnain  in  the  U.S.  for  2  years  before  attaining  permanent-^ 
resident  stalus)  before  being  allowed  to  apply  for  spouse  and 
unmarried  fcns  and  daughters  of  any  age.  ConWdering  the  mental 
health  needs  of  the  refugees  and  the  great  stress  place<*nim)n  them 
because  of  s^liaration  from  their  famj[ies,  it  would  seem  that>uniting 
them  sooner^Vould  be  a  form  of  mental  health  prevention  and  thus,  in 
the  long  run,  saving  both  the  refugee  from  entering  the  mental  health 
system  and  *lle  cost  involved  in  treating  ths^mentally  ill.  The  emphasis 
in  U.S.  immigration  policy  is  on  immediate  family  members  (consid- 
ered to  be  the  most  important  family  members).  This  is  a  cultural  bias 
against  people  of  Asian  background  because  Asians  place  importance 
on  a  wider  group  of  family  members— each  Wing  of  equal  importance. 

•  A  real  effort  sljpuld  be  made  by  the  Federal  Government  in  the 
area  of  affirmative  action  in  hiring  more  bilingual  Indochinesc 
workersNThe  resettlement  effort  cannot  proceed  quickly  and  effective- 
ly without  the  aid  of  bilingual  bicultural  ^vorke^s  who  can  expedite 

JmcpUl  health  and  social  service  that  the  refugees  must  rely  upon 
'iiiien  first  entering  the  U.S.  Without  bilingual  workers,  the  refugees 
are,  in  feet,  being  denied  access  to  scrviccis  th«y  have  a  right  to  and,  ^ 
therefore,  have  been  assigneil  second-class  citizens  status. 

The  last  issue  that  ^ould  bfe  addressed  is  one  that  may  not  be 
influenced  so  easily  artd  directly        Federal,  State,  and  local 
governments.  That  issuers  one  of  racism  and  prejudice.  With 
-^increasing  frequency  refugees  are  being  harassed  by  local  residents, 
Episodes  of  trashing,  window  f  breaking,  and  •  name  calling  have 
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urrcd.  R;cfugecs  in  sc)iiic  cases  hjivc  been  shot  and  stabbed  by 
I  resentful  anJ  hostiI<f  Americans.  Tbc  amount  of  misunderstanding 
(  from  some  elements  in  the  A^tierican  scxiety  ranges  from  misconcep- 
tions that  the  refugees  receive  higher  and  better  benefits  and  services 
than  other  Americans,  to  the  idea  that  refugees  are  displacing  other 
Americans  (who  have  been  here  longer)  in  the  areas  of  hiding  and 
^  employment.  It  behooves  everyone,  from  the  media  to  the  govern- 
ment, to  make  substantial  efforts  to  educate  the  general  public\)n  the 
circumstances  behind  the  resettlement  efforts  and  the  actual  flicts  of 
the  kind  and  amount  of  services  and  ben^ts  the  refugees  ai;c  getting  in 
the  resettlement  program.  \ 

ki  the  L0S  Angel<js  metropolitan  area  there  are  40.000 \;settlcd 
Hungarian  refugees.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  there  are  so  many 
Hungarian  refugees  in  Los  Angeles  because  they  have  blended  in.  One 
cannot  t^ll  them  from  one  American  to  another.  Yet  in  the  Linda  Vista 
area  of  San  Diego,  grocery  clerks  are  rude  to  refugees.  American 
youths  ridicule  refugees,  and  Indouhinese  youths  are  attacked  and 
ganged  up  on  by  othef  youths.  America  has  always  been  an  open  door 
natipn  t^lefugees  frc^m  all  over  the  world,  but  recent  events  seem  to 
indicate  that  that  dbor  tg  closing.  We  can  reverse  that  trend  by 
providing  a  comprehensive  long  range  refugee  program  that  addresses 
the  serious  mental  health  issues  of  the  refugees  in  all  facets  of  their 
resettlement  herein  America. 
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Parole  status  of  Refugees:  An  Impediment 
to  Effective  Resettlement 

by  Julia  Vadala  Taft* 

Since  World  War  II  more  than  L8  million  refugees  hav6  been 
admitted  to  the  United  States.  While  the  average  annual  admission  has 
been  approximately  50,000.  there  have  betn  certain  pcricxls  in  our 
history- where  that  number  ha^  been  quite  large.  The  latest  large  scale 
movement  was  in  1975  when  more  than  131.000  Indochinese  refugees 
wcfe  welcomed  on  our  soil. 

Refugee^  are  admitted  under  two  provisions  of  law.  as  conditional 
entrants  and  as  parolees.  The  conditional  entrants  are  provided  for 
dnder  the  seventh  preference  category  of  the  continuing  provisions  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  and  are  limited  to^  17,400 
annually.  Specifically,  they  are  refugees  who  have  a  well-founded  fear 
of  persecution  based  dh  political,  racial,  or  religious  beliefs,  who  are 
outside  their  country  of  nationality,  and  are  unable  to  return  to  their 
country  of  origin  for  fear  of  persecution.  Additionally,  they  must  be 
from  a  Communist  or  Communist-dominated  country  or  from  a 
country  in  the  Middle*  East.  Of  the  total  number  of  conditional 
entrants,  7,200  may  come  from  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
Th^-mhef  mechanism  used  to  admit  refugees  is  through  the  parole 
'  authority  vested  in  the  Attorney  General  to  admit  any  alien  temporari- 
ly/Tor  emergent  reasons  or  for  reasons  deemed  strictly  in  the  public 
interest.'*  There  are  n^ynumerical  limits  on  the  parole  authority.  While 
the  Jlnlent  of  this  prc5vision  of  law  was  specifically  for  individual  cases, 
since  1956  it  has  been  the  vehicle  through  which  the  United  Stated 
could  rpspond  to  emergency  humanitarian  situations  involving  large 
nuAibers  of  refugees. 

Jhe  Hungarians^  1956,  the  Cubans  during  the  1960s,  apd  the  Kurd, 
Ugandan,  Soviet,  and  Indochinese  refugees  during  this  decade,  mostly  . 
have  been  admitted  by  group,  rather  thai\.  individual  parole. 

Neither  the  conditional  ehtry  nor  the  parole  status  confers  penna- 
nent  residence  on  the  refugees.  In  fact,  \he  parolee  is  admitted 
temporarily  which  results  in  a  virtual  "limbo"  as  the  refugee  is  not 
form^Ux:  admitted  to  the  country  and.  thus,  technically  could  be 
deported  at  any  tio^e.  Such  ambiguity  places  great  strain  on  the  Qiental 
wcll-bcint  of  refugees  since  all  of  them  cortic  to  th6  country  seeking, 
safe  asylum  and  security  from  the  threat  of  persecution  and  rejection. 
In  practice,  however,  virtually  no  parolee  in  recent  history  has  ever 

♦  Julia  V«daU  Tift  is  project  director.  Refugee  Re«ttlement  Study.  NewlVinsCentury  Pouiulition 
WasMngton,  D  C. 
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been  subjected  to  an  expulsion  prcxrcss.  Because  the  United  States 
Goveiinncnt  is  a  signatory  to  the  United  Nations  PfotcKoI  on  the 
Status  of  Refugees  which  forbids  deiHMtatioii  of  refugees  to  tfjeir 
country  of  origin,  no  f<?fugce  hiih  ever  hvcn  forcibly  sCnt  back  to  his  or 
her  country  of  origin.  *  ^ 

Typically,  refugees  must  wait  3  years  before  applying  fonperinaiieht 
residency,  FOr  Indochinese,  however,  a  special  bill  passed  by  Congress 
allows  adjustment  of  status  for  all  Indochinese  refugees  who  have  l>ee!i 
in  the  country  for  2  years. 

There  is  much  evidence  to  show  that  the  parole  status  has  many 
negative  effects  on  the  refugee  wliT^  seeking  to  resettle  in  this 
country.  There  is  confusion  between  the^^arole"  status  of  the  refugee 
and  the  criminal  "parole''  by  persons  who  do  not  understand 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service  terminology.  Often  employers 
are  hesitant  to  hire  persons  without  a  "green  card"  although  all 
refugees  are  entitled  and  encouraged  to  work. 

Another  negative  aspect  of  the  parole  status  is  that  several  States 
refuse  to  grant  iii-State  tuition  status  for  refugees  residing  in  their  State^ 
who  wish  to  attend  institutions  of  higher  education.  Another  im|>edi- 
ment  posed  by  the  status  is  a  source  of  continuing  anguish.  There  are 
strict  limitations  on  petitioning  for  family  reuiiiricatioii  by  iioiicitizeiis 
and  nonpermaiient  rejiident  aliens.  .  ^ 

Additionally,  there  are  restrictions  which  are  imjwsed  by  certain 
States  limiting  the  accessibility  of  certain  precessions  to  citizens  or 
permanent  resident  aliens.  These  occupations  include  accountan^j, 
architects,  attorneys,  barbers,  chiropractors,  cosmetologists^  dentists, 
dental  hyg^cnists,  embalmei:s,  engineers,  manicurists,  midwive*,  nurses, 
opticians,  optometrists,  pharmacists,  physical  therapists,  physicians, 
practical  nurses,  podiatrists,  psychologists,  teachers,  and  veterinari- 
ans.' It  should  be  stressed  that  all  States  vary  in  Ihe  occupations  which 
require  citizenship  or  permanent  resident  status.  It  is  thought  by  the 
American  Ci¥il  Liberties  Union  iht^  these  laws  are  unconstitutional; 
however,  they  continue  to  be  enforced  unless  they  are  challenged 
individually.* 

Ironically,)  the  Federal  Government  and  most  States  deny  govern- 
mental emnkj^ent  to  refugee?  and  other  aliens.  I  firmly  believe  sirice 
it  is  a  resuWllrgovernmental  action  that  refugees  are  admitted  to  the 
United  States,  that  the  government,  itself,  should  set  a  proper  example 
for  other  employers  by  allowing  refugees  to  participate  in  the 
competitive  civil^  service.  Not  only  is  it  a  disservice  to  qualified 
refXigees  to  deny  them  access  to  governmerttal  jobs,  but  also  it  denies 

•  C»rlincr.  D»vld.  the^ights  of  Aliftts-^lht  Basic  ACIM  Guide  to  An  Attends  Rights  (Avon  Uwks, 
New  York,  1977).  pp  1 2T  28  >  ' 

»  Ibid, 
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the  Aincrican  jKopIc  Irom  iKMiofitiiig  iVoni  the  talents  and  services  oi 
many  eAtremclY  well  qualified  newcomers 

The  role  ol^  ihe  U  S  Coinmis.^ion  on  C  ivil  Rights  would  W 
particularly  helpful  if  the  Commission  would  endorse  the  removal  of 
current  restrictioiiM  placed  op  refugees  to  5«^e  the  FcdcraF  Govern- 
ment in  civilian  or  military  cai)acities  Twa\l avenues  in  whiclK  to 
express  this  concern  would  be  either  through  supj^^rting  legislation 
which  would  remove  those  current  restrictions  or  through  urging  the 
President  t(;  rescind  F^xecutivc  Order  11935  which  prohibUs  F  ederab 
eniploynien't  of  jKM  nianeiit  resident  aliens 

.  While  there  are  several  remedies  whicli  can  be  taken  (o  reduce  the 
negative  impact  of  the  parole  status,  it  should  be  realized  that  the  tyisic 
status,  itsell;  provides  little  benef^  to  the  immigrj^tion  prc^edurZ^  of 
our  government  In  fact,  it  re!l||s  in  great  cost  and  burddh&i^me 
procedures  to  adjust  the  status  of  refugees  after  they  have  completed 
residency  requirements. 

I  adv(Kate  the  total  termination  of  the  ''parole"  mechanism,  ft)r 
refugee  admissions  in  favor  of  granting  refugees  immediate  permaneht 
resident  klicn  status.  Such  an  initiative  is,  fortunately,  included  in^he 
I>^poscd  legislation  submitted  byrthe  administration  recently  in  the 
iijitioiial  refugfce  act  of  1979.  Under  the  provisiotis  of  that  bill,  there 
would  be  a  normal  flow  of  refugees  who  ooiiHrbe  admitted  to  the 
country  of  50,000  annually  who  would  comlrW*as  [K^rm&nent  resident 
aliei\$ 

\^ith  the  exception  of  the  real  and  perceived  aspects  of  parole  status ' 
outlined  abovd,  it  is  important  to  understand  that  refugees  are  entitled 
to  almoslUairthe  protections  and  privileges  ofTered  to  others  in  <<ur 
society.  Some  distinctions  rerhain  between  aliens,  includmg  refugees, 
from  citizens,  such  as  the  right  to  vote,  to  hold  elected^  public  office, 
and  holdiiT^  employment  in  the  cpmpetitive  FederarflAvil  service.  In 
spite  of  this,  refugees  can  bec<npef  beneficiaries  of  numerous  Federal 
programs  if  they  meet  the  eligibility  criteria  established  which  are  the 
same  for  U.S.  ^itizens.  ^ 

Examplp*of  such  programs  include  tl^^  income  assistance  programs 
funded  tnroughj  the  U.S.  pepartment  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  such  ^s  public  assistance  and  suppleuri)fintal  security  income. 
The  HEW-funded  program  in  conjunctjpn  with  States  for  medical  aid 
to  the  poor»  ipedicaid»  has  no  lesidenc jr  itime  limit,  although  medicare 
h^  a  5-year  residency  reqiilrement.  Whe  Department  of  Labor 
prograii^^C^nempIoymcn  compensatl*l|Nand  disability  and  workersi 
compens^^n  afe  also  ^vailabje  to  refugd^  on  the  same  basis  as  theyf 
available  for  U.S/citizens.  Student  iWins  and  education  programs, 
as  well  as  food  assistance,. are  additional  Examples  of  benefits  to  which 
refugees  may  avail  themselves  if  they  ne^d  them.  ^ 
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In  spite  of  the  picthorp  of  assistance  programs  available  to  ntfugces, 
their  struggle  for  Helf-sufficiency  with  a  maximum  degree  of  pride  in 
themselves  ahd  their  heritage  is  a  most  difficult  task.  As  policymal^ersA 
atid  as  a  conscience  of  civil  libertarians,  it  is  important  for  the  j 
Commission  to  rcc^nize  and  try  to  obviate  those  impediments, 
Particularly  the  artificiijl  ones  such  as  parole  status,  which  become 
carriers  to  effective  integration  into  our  society  It  is  with  that  goal  in 
mind  that  the  rcconunendatioiis  in  this  paper  are  offcrcil  for  your 
consideration. 
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Asla-Paclfic  lUegiil  Aliens:  A  Discussion  of 
Their  Status,  Limitations,  and  Rights  Under 

the  Law 

9 

by  David  S.  North* 

This  is  a  substantial  but  unknown  number  of  Asian  and  Pacific 
Americans  whose  s^aiVjs  is  not  recognized  under  the  immigration  law 
(and  therefore  not  by  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Scjyice 
(INS)),  For  convenience  we  are  terming  them  illegal  aliens.  Today  we 
^ill  dcsftibe  how  they  acquire^  that  status,  what  little  is  known  about 
the  characteristics  of  this  population,  their  rights  in  that  status,  and 
finally  what  is  to  become  of  them. 


/.  Acquiring  Illegal  Immigrant  Status 

Unlike  most  of  the  groups  of  concern  to  the  U.S.  Commission  on 
Civil  Jlight?— such  as  blacks,  Native  Americans,  and  Hispanics~no 
one  is  born  an  illegal  alien;  it  is  a  status  that  is  rarely  thrust  qn  one.  All 
illegal  immigrants  (except  the  very  youngest)  volunteer  for  that  status. 
In  a  world  where  all  nations  have  borders,  and  all  nations  utilize  their 
power  to  decide  who  may  and  who  may  not  cross  them,  no  nation 
recognizes  any  universal  right  to  migrate  across  boundaries.  Many 
nations,  including  this  one,  recognize  the  right  to  leave  a  nation,  but 
none  recognizes  the  right  of  outsiders  to  enter  their  own  nation.  This 
may  or  may  not  be  appropriate,  but  it  is  clearly  the  case,  and  it  is  useful 
to  opc>  any  conversation  about  illegal  aliens  with  that  understanding. 

-U.S.    immigration  law  recognizes  three  classes  of  aliens  (persons 
born  outside  this  Nation  to  non-U.S.  citizen  parents).  These  classes  are: 

•  immigrants:  pcrwns  who  majl  spend  the  rest  of  their  lives  here, 
who  may  move  about  the  Nation  and^the  labot  muket  freely,  and 
who  may  apply  for  citizenship.* 

^  •  nonimmigrants:  persons  admitted^o  the  Nation  for  a  finite  period 
of  time  and  for  a  finite  purpose,  sU<jh  as  to  be  a  dljplomat,  a  tourist,  or 
a  student. 

•  illegal  migrants:  persons  who  have  cither  entered  the  country 
without  inspection  (i.e.,  by  avoiding  the  ports  of  entry)  or  who 
entered  legally,  as  an  imnltgrant  or  a^ionimmigrant,  and  who  have 
subsequently  acted  in  such  a  manner  as'^qdrop  out  of  legal  status. 

•  David  North  is  director  of  the  Center  for  Labor  and  Migration^tudies.  New  Tr^rAfTentiiry 
Foufidalion,  Washington.  D  C 

*  A  lubgroup.  and  lets  privileged  cIam.  among  the  immigrants  are  conditional  entrants  and  parolees, 
two  roughly  parallel  ctavvn  among  the  refugees,  which  Julia  l'af>  has  just'dincuMcd. 
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People  from  'the  Pacific  and  Asia  in  the  thin!  category  are  the 
subject  tiHlay.  Most  of  them  unlike  the  uiidmuinented  Mexican 
migrants  wo  hear  so  much  about-  camo  to  this  country  wiih  diKni- 
meiits,  usually  a  nonimmigrant  vina.  Subsequently,  tl^-y  have  either  ^ 
stayed  beyond  the  date  that  they  were  !hip|>osed  to  leave,  or  they  have 
violated  the  terms  of  their  visas,  usually  by  working  when  they  are  not 
supposed  to  do  so.  The  Immigration  Service  calls  such  ^sons  visa 

abusers.  ' 

A  small  subgrcMip  of  the  illegal  aliens  from  Asia  did  not  arrive  with 
visas;  they,  to  us?  the  INS  term,  entered  without  ins|K'ction  (hence 
EWI)  While  some  members  of  this  group  crossed  the  biirder  from 
Canada  or  Mexico,  most.ojtliem  are  deserters  IVom  merchant  ships  or 
Chinese  shipjumpers. 

//.  The  Illegal  Allen  Population 

Who  are  the  illegal  aliens  from  Asia  and  the  Pacific?  How  many  are 
there?vWe  do  not  know  very  much  about  the  illegal  alien  i^pulation 
generally,  ftnd  ouV  knowledge  of  this  subgroup  is  not  substantial.  This 
is  partially  the  case  because  it  is  hard  to  secure  useful  data  on  any 
underground  population;  and  it  is  partially  so  because  what  little 
energy  has  been  spent  on  subgroups  among  the  illegal  aliens  has  been 
devoted  to  larger  subgroups,  particularly  these  from  Mexico. 

Let  us  turn  to  one  small  segment  among  the  Asia-Pacific  illegal 
aliens-thosc  who  have  been  ap,>rehended  by  INS.  It  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  number  of  persons  enforcing  the  law,  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  Nation  is  very  small,  less  thaii  a  thousand  agents,  a- 
smaller  police  force  than  the  one  that  guards  those  buildings  oq 
Capitol  Hill.  And  the  force  is  getting  smalltfr^  Most  illegal  aliens  are 
caught  as  they  cross  the  U.S.-Mexico  border,  so  \t  is  a  very  unlucky 
Asia-Pacific  illegal  alien  w^alls  into  the  hands  of  INS,  as  table  I 
shows 

The  total  number  of  such  illegal  aliens  apprehended  by  INS  has 
varied  in  this  decade  from  abouf '9,500  to  about  16,000,  and  those 
numbers,  *long  with  interior  apprehension*,  generally  have  fallen  in 
recent  years.  It  should  also  be  noted  that,  because  of  the  rapid  rise  in 
apprehensions  (that  is,  arrests)  along  the  U.S.-Mexico  border,  the 
percentage  of  illegals  from  the  A^ia-Pacific  arefi  has  dropped  from  2.8 
to  1.0  percent  in  1978  when,  overall,  th?re  were  about  1  million 
apprehensions  of  illegal  aliens.  ^         ,    ■      ,  i 

So  the  Asia-Pacific  illegal  population  knoWn  to  INS  is  relatively 
small-But  the  individual  being  apprehenjled  faces  a  setback  which 
can  range  from  a  nuisance  to  a  tragedy.  . 

What  do  we  know  about  the  characteristics  of  this  unlucky  group  of 
10,000?  First,  a  very  high  percentage  (for  illegal  aliens)  have  befen  U.S. 
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TABLE  1 

INS  Data  on  Apprahanakmt  of  Oaportablo  Atia-Paclfic  Allan* 

STATUS  AT  ENTRY 


LENGTH  OF  TIME  ILLEGALLY  IN  U.S. 


nacal 
ya^r 

1978 

1977 

1976 

1975 

1974 

1973 

1972 

1971 

1970 


Total  all 
countrlaa* 

1 .047,687 
1.033.427 
865.534 
755.740 
780.021 
646.530 
491.403 
41 1 .403 
333.396 


Total 
Aaia 

10.149 
14.118 

1 5.905 
1 3.608 
1 1 .508 
1 1 .294 
10.429 
1 2.740 
9.439 


VlaHora 

Studanta 

Othar 

2,969 

2,752 

3,904 

3,023 

6.821 

5,018 

4.066  ^ 

5.264 

4,211 

4,133 

4.602 

3.575 

3.331 

4,626 

3.059 

3.609 

4,695 

2,596 

3,138 

4,806 

4,337 

3,597 

4,072 

2,664 

2,703 

Laat 

At 

thin 

4-30 

antry 

72  hra. 

daya 

152 

770 

1,448 

92 

898 

2.041, 

105 

1,386 

1.787 

V.  48 

1.439 

1.964 

52 

668 

1,315 

68 

705 

1.337 

49 

723 

1.426 

53 

1,275 

1.861 

52 

730 

1.159 

1-6 
moa. 

2.534 

3.412 

3,579 

3.895 

3,773 

3,861 

3,907 

5,502 

4,505 


7  |no«.- 

Ovar 

1  yr. 

1  yr. 

1.272 

4,553 

2.014 

5.661 

2.203 

6.990 

1.848 

4.605 

2.126 

3.661 

1.879 

3.611 

1.727 

2.712 

1.955 

2.217 

1.281 

1.868 

oSlTlJS'^S!!:^^^^^^  apprehend...  from  ...  other  coun.r,... 

A.I."  cCumn.  ^'^  because  o»  unknown  dl.tr.butlon;  therefore,  row  tot...  wl..  not  equal  "Total 
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students,  about  30  l>frs''iM  year  aHn  year  first  entered  the  Nation  with 
student  visas  Secondly,  abiuit  a  fiHh  of  them  are  idcntifieil  as  C^hiiiese 
by  INS  and  about  a  fifth  from  the  PhUippmcs.  (In  the  INS  rc|XMting 
system,  an  arcane  subject  which  wc'wiU  not  explore  here,  only  these 
two  nations  in  the  PaciffC-Asia  area  are  listed  among  the  sources  of 
illegal  aliens.)  Thirdly,  tl^ey  have  been  here  for  some  time  before  they 
were  caught,  particularly  in  recent  years,  In  FY  1970.  for  example. 
17.2  percent  had  been  m  the         for  more  than  a  year;  by  l  Y  1978. 
42  4  percent  had  been  here  a  year  or  longer.  ^ 
Overall,  of  course,  we  know  that  they  had  to  have  a  visa  and  an 
airplane  ticket  (or  a  job  on  a  ship)  to  get  here.  They  thus  had  leapt 
over  a  couple  of  obstacles  on  their  way  to  this  country,  and  they  are 
thus  substantially  different  from  the  illegal  aliens  from  Mexico,  most  of 
whom  arrive  as  a  pedestrian,  without  a  visa,  without  an  airline  ticket. 

In  a  study  of  apprehended  illegal  aliens  and  their  role  in  the  labor 
market  which  Marion  Houstoun  and  1  did  for  the  U.S.  Labor 
Department  a  few  years  ago.  we  interviewed  793  apprehended  illegals; 
75  were  from  the  Eastern  Hemisphere,  and  of  those  39  were  from 
Asia'  A' separate  analysis  was  not  done  for  the  Asians  among  the 
Eastern  Hemisphere  (EH)  respondents,  but.  as  a  group,  the  EH  illegals 
tended  to  be  the  most  advantaged,  the  most  urbanized  (in-  their 
countries  of  origin),  the  W^st  educated  (with  12  years  of  education, 
very  much  like  the  U.S.  Xerage).  and  made  more  tnoney  than  the 
other  illegal  aliens  in  oui#  sample.  Moreover,  at  least  m  our  study 
group,  their  motivation  for  coming  to  the  U.S.  was  more  intellectual 
than  economic,  with  45.9  percent  reporting  their  primary  reason  for 
coming  to  the  U.S.  was  "to  study."  compared  to  23  percent  who  said 

"to  work."  .  .  . 

Given  the  apparent  relative  rareness  of  apprehensions  among  this 
group,  we  assume  that  ther<J  must  be  a  much  larger  population  than  the 
cver-apprehen^cd  Asia-Pacific  illegal  alien  population,  and  that  is  the 
never-apprehended  population-  We  can  assume  that  the  latter  popula- 
tion is  made  up  largely  of  visa  abusers,  including  many  ex-students, 
and  probably  contains  a  larger  percenUge  of  women  than  men  among 
the  apprehendeds  (because  INS  investigators  hate  to  arrest  women). 
We  also  know  that  many  of  them  work  extremely  hard,  often  under 
most  unattractive  conditions,  in  ethnic  ghettos';  though  the  work  is 
hard  and  their  rights  are  few,  many  of  them  feel  that  they  are  better  off 
now  than  they  were  in  their  homeland. 

.  D.vid  S.  North  .nd  M.rion  F  Hou.Ioun.  7V  Characerisnc^  ond  '^f^f'''^'^'}!"'^ 
•  -I  he  Sweatshop:  A  Penny  for  your  Coll.r."  /Vr*  York  M.g.z.ne.  J.n  29.  1979. 4()  « 
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m.  The  Rights  of  These  Illegal  Imnilgraffts 

ClivcMi  (he  tight  time  rruinc-  tmlay.  it  is  luvcssary  to  touch  only 
briefly  on  three  clustcni  of  rights: 

•  rights  to  due  process  in  iininigratioii  jwocectliiigs; 

•  rights  ill  the  labor  market;  and 

•  rights  to  social  services.  ■> 

Generally,  an  illegal  alien  who  sfH-aks  up  for  himself  («1id  that  is  not 
,  antomatic)  can  secure  a  formal  hearing  prior  to  being  dejwrted;  in 
many  cases  an  alien  agrees  with  the  INS  suggestion  that  he  accept 
soniethuig  called  a  "voluntary  departure."  which  means  that  he  leaves 
the  Nation  but  can  reenter  without  prejudice. 

The  hearing'  process,  particularly  if  the  alien's  lawyer  wants  it 
exteiidetl.  can  last  fpr  jnonths  or  even  years.  During  these  delays  some 
Illegal  aliens  secure  either  a  job  or  a  relative,  and  thereby  an  immigrant 
visa,  so  the  delays  are  not  simply  postponements;  they  allow  the 
uidividual  to  become  legal  in  the  prooyss.  I  should  add  in  pa.ssiiig  that 
t|{ere  is  no  such  hearing  proc-ess  in  C6nadal-if  an  immigration  officer 
rules,  thjt  an  alien  musj  leave,%iere  is  no  appeals  procklure. 

This  is  a  complex  subject,  much  better  known  to  a  number  of 
Washingtonians  such  as  Maurice  i  Roberts,  editor  of  Interpreter  Re- 
leases. *  the  indispensable  heriodical  of  the  inffiiigration  bar;  David 
Carliiicr.  author  of  the  verjr  useful  ACLU  handbook.  The  Rights  of 
Aliens.  »  and  Sam  Dernsen.  Jformcr  Genf  ral  Counsel  of  INS.  It  is  also  a 
subject  covered  in  a  publfcation  of  yqur  New  York  State  Advisory 
Committee.  The  Forgotten  Minority:  Asiah  Americans  in  New  York  Cityi* 

I  can,  however,  ijmke  a  knowledgeable  contribution  abobt  my  field 
of  particular  interest,  the  labor  market.  While  it  is  quite  true  that  illeujU 
Asia-Pacific  aliens  are  often  cxpl6ited  in  thfc  labor  market,  ofteifbyt 
their  own  countrymen,  and  while  it  is  often  true  tWat  tbif^  too 
worried  about  being  apprehended  to  seek  their  labor  market  rights,  it 
is  also  true  that  ill<?^^l  alien?  hav^  a  (to  some)  surprising  array  of  rights 
in  the  labqr  market.  I  ft^ten  to  add  that  this  is  not  because  the 
government  has  suddf^nly  become  coficernted  about  them  as  a  subpopu- 
lation.  but  because  there  are  certain  obligations  which  employers  have 
vis-ii-vis  all  their  employees,  whoever  they  are.  I  will  cover  a  few 
specifics: 

•  Social  Security.  All  work,  and  all  workers  (with  v«ry  few 
exceptions),  are  .covered  by  this  program.  The  employer  must  make 

"niniigr,iioii.  n.lur.liuiio..  ,mJ  rel.lcd  m.ller,  publishw)  in  Washing- 
ion.  D  C.  by  the  Anieric»n  Council  for  Naiionalilict  Service 

•  New  York:  Avon  Ikxikj.  1977 

•  November  l<)77.  pp  16  18.  ,„,|  .s.ib!ie<iueni  fw.inoles  (A  useful  suinnLry  of  the  rights  of  ,11  .lieiA 

tf^iv"ww  h  ^  "'  "r^"'^  T«k  Force  on  Im.nigr.lion 

I  olity  (Wmhinglon;  [>cp»rlnienls  of  J.uiice.  Labor,  unci  Suie.  forthcoming.  Ch.pter  X  ), 
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a  contribution  (a  (ax)  and  withhold  the  !u»me  an.ount  from  (he 
worker's  check.  An  4)egflUlici«  who  .8  old  enough   or  who  .s 
disablAl  enough!  can  collec(  scx.i«l  Hcxur.ty.  despite  .llegnl  status^ 
This  is  not  gcnv-rally  known,    d  many  illegal  aliens  probably  do  not 
nic  when  they  are  eligible  to  do  80. 
,  .  Minimum  Wage.  A  covered  employer  .s  required  to  pay  ni.n.mu.n 
wage,  currently  $2  90  an  hour,  and  overtime  (usually)  to  .all 
workers,  regardless  of  their  status.  ,  . 
.    Worken'  Compensation.   Siniilarly.   workers'  com,>ensatiou  is 
required  of  all  employers,  and  1  know  of  no  State  law  wh.ch  would 
relieve  an  employer  of  this  obligation  if  the  workers  were  dlegal. 
On  Xhe  other  hand,  while  an  employer  "  is  required  to  make 
unemfloyment  insurance  tax  payments  for  all  workers,  legal  «;d 'Uegal 
the  unemployed  illegal  alien.  if>nown  af»  such,  is  not  eligible  for 
unemployment  insurance  benefits  on  the  grounds  that  he  is  not  able 
and  available  (l^ally)  for  work. 

Clearly,  the  practical  value  of  these  coverages  is  more  imixKtant  for 
an  alien  who  has  nothing  to  lose  by  coming  forward;  thus,  the  illegal 
alien  who  is  either  seeking  ta  change  his  status,  or  is  already  in  ihe 
throes  of  deportation,  is  moif  likely  to  assert  his  rights  than  one  who 

remains  underground.^  .       .      r  n  i 

M«Mdng  to  the  social  services  arena,  we  find  that  the  rights  of  illegal 
aliens^e  much  more  limited  than  in  the  labor  market  because  they,  as 
individuals,  are  seeking  funds  or  services  frgm  the  State. 

In  inconje  transfer  programs  other  than  "social  security,  such  as  aid 
to  families  with  dependent  children^  supplemental  security  inc*m*. 
food  stamps,  and  WIC.  one  gcrterftlly  m^i  be  in  the  Nation  under 
color  of  law."  i.e..  either  a  citiien.,  a  pcrf^ft^iftnt ,  resident  <»licn  (legal 
immigrant),  or  H  refugee  to  be  able  to  receive  these  benefits.  The  same 
is  true  for  medicaid  and  public  housing  But  in  all  of  these  m stances, 
the  actual  ability  of  ao  illegal  alien  to  sccurt  these  benefits  depends  on 
th^  reaction  of  the  intake  workers;  son^e  are  much  more  alert  than 
others.  Some  programs,  such  as  som<r  of  those  for  migrant  and  seasonal 
farmworkers,  deliberately  do  not  ask  legal  ^atus  qu^stWs  which 
might  cause  the  worker  to  lose  his  rights. 

In  the  field  of  education,  we  have  ^number  of  interesting  court 
cases  moving  toward  the  U.S.  SupreA»e  Court,  which,  though  they 
relate  directly  to  Mexican  illegal  immigrants,  will  offer  precedents  for 
Asia-Pacific  illegal  youngsters  as  well.  The  Texas  State  courts  have 
ruled  that  illegal  alien  children  must  pay  nonresident  tuitions,  while 
the  U.S.  district  court  judge  in  East  Texas,  hearing  a  comparable  case, 
has  ruled  in  the  opposite  direction. 

rFor  more  on  .hi..  D.vid  S  Nor.h  .nd  Allen  l-cBrl.  Ma.pow^r  and  '^f;;';^ 
(;I,;?Jrf"(W,,hing,on:  U  S.  Comn.iMion  „n  En.ployn.cn.  IV,l..y,  Fcbru.ry  1978),  ,,p  U4-46 
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IV,  What  Will  Becoma  of  Them? 

Being  an  illegal  alien,  as  we  suggested  at  the  outset,  is  a  volunteer 
activity,  hut  it  is  often  a  transitory  one.  There  arc  »  variety  of  posMble 
fates  for  today's  illegal  aliens: 

•  They  can  leave  the  country  voluntarily  and  cither  stay  away  or 
seek  to  return  (legally  or  illegally). 

•  They  can  be  deported  (or  otherwise  expelled). 

•  They  can  stay  here  in  illegal  status  for  the  rest  of  their  lives 
(worrying  about  deportation,  to  be  sure). 

•  They  can  go  to  court  against  INS.  hoping  to  reverse  an 
unfavorable  ruling  or  secure  delay  until  they  can  legalize  their 
status.  C 

They  can  secure  legal,  nonimmigrant  status  as  a  student,  an 
cmploycc^f  an  international  organization,  or  a  foreign  journalist, 
for  example, 

•  They  can  secure  an  adjustment  to  itnmigrant  sfatus.  and.  until 
recently,  a  few  of  the  younger  ones  could  become  citizens  by 
enlisting  in  the  Armed  Forces.  This  is  nalonger  the  case. 

The  Carter  administration  has  proposed  a  two-level  legalization 
program  for  illegal  immigrants;  briefly,  it  recommended  to  Congress 
that  aliens  in  the  country  since  January  1/  1970,  should  be  given  a 
permanent  resident  alien  status,  and  those  who  came  to  the  Nation 
since  1970  but  before  January  1,  1977,  should  be  given  "temporary 
resident  alien  status,"  which  would  allow  the  individuals  to  work  in 
the  U.S.  and  to  cross  the  borders  legally,  but  not  to  use  the  status  to 
bring  in  their  families,  nor  to  take  advantage  of  tax-supported 
programs  (not  further  defined).  Interestingly,  there  was  an  exception 
within  the  temporary  resident  alien  status,  one  that  was  not  remarked 
upon  at  the  time.  This  was  the  exclusion  of  former  foreign  students 
from  the  latter  status.  This  provision  would  be  diflfereqtially  disadvan- 
tageous to  Awa-PacJific  illegal  immigrants,  since  maAy  of  them  arrived 
as  students. 


Immigration  Issues— Policy,  Impact,  And 

Strategies 

by  Dorothy  L.  Cordova* 

Introduction  u 

Today  the  United  States  is  in  the  midst  of  a  rapidly  changing  scene. 
People  of  different  races  and  cultures  are  coming  to  our  country  m 
unprecedented  numbers-enriching  this  pluralistic  society  we  call^ 

AMERICA. 

In  the  past  10  years,  an  estimated  10  million  newcpmer^have 
arrived  in  this  country,  most  of  them  from  nations  that  onoc  h^ 
little  representation  on  these  shores.  .  9°"P«^„ 

remov  J  immigration  quotas  that  used  to  discriminate  agains^ 
Third  World  countries,  newcomers  are  flocking  here  from 
impoverished  regions  of  Asia,  Latin  American  and  the  Carib- 
bean.' jj*  ■ 
Asiah/Pacific  pcoiile  constitute  the  fastest  growing  population  in 
'  the  United  States  today.  Allowed  only  token  numbers  of  immigrants  a 
mere  15  years  ago,  since  1965  Asian  countries  are  annually  surpassmg 
in  numbers  the  European  nations  which  once  sent  hundreds  of 
thousands  or  millions  of  their  citizens  to  America  (table  1)  Immigra- 
tion has  been  the  lifeblood  of  the  United  States.  Except  for  Native 
Americans,  every  one  of  us  in  this  country  is  either  a  recent  immigrant 
or  the  desccndent  of  a  person  who  came  to  start  a  new  life  here. 

Since  the  16th  century  people  from  Europe  and  other  parts  of  the 
world  came  to  the  colonies  in  search  of  personal,  religious,  and 
political  freedom;  adventure;  jobs;  or  a  better  life  for  themselves  and 
their  families.  After  the  Revolutionary  War.  European  immigration  to 
the  newly  formed  United  States  began  as  a  trickle  and  swelled 
tremendously,  especially  during  the  latter  part  of  the  19th  century  and 
the  first  part  of  the  20th.  Immigration  rates  then  rose  and  fell  over  tnc 
next  30  years-partly  because  of  restrictions  by  Congress,  two  world 
wars,  several  "poUce  actions,"  and  political  upheavals  in  other 

countries  (table  2).  . ,    ^      u      i  ^ 

One  must  ask  why  people  leave  family  and  friends,-*  homeland, 
familiar  foods,  customs,  and  a  way  of  life.  What  '^wAw-away  citizens 
from  the  mother  country  and  what'Th  the  receiving  country  'pulls 
people  from  all  over  the  world  towards  it?  Is  the  magical,  magnetic, 
pull  of  the  United  States  and  the  hope  it  held  and  still  holds  out  to 

^  Dorothy  CordovU  director  of  th«  Demon.tr.tk>n  Project  for  A.i.n  Americ.n.  in  Settle.  Wwh, 
'  U.S.    NtwsandVfoH4Rtf>oM,P^.V),\919.p.2i  ^ 
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TABLE  1 

CountriM  Sending  th«  Mo«t  Immigrant*  to  th«^Unit«d  States 


IMS 

1.  Canada 

^  Mexico 

3>  United  Kingdom 

4.  Germany 

5  Cuba 

6.  Colombia 

7.  Italy 

8.  Dominican  Republic 

9.  Poland 

10.  Argentina 

11.  Ireland 

12.  Ecuador 

13.  China  (Taiwan) 

14.  FranciB 

15.  Haiti 


38.327 
37.969 
27.358 
24,045 
19,760 

1 0.885 
10.821 
9.504 
8.460 
6.124 
5.463 
4.392 
4.057 
4,039 
3.609 


4. 

5 


1976 

1  -  Mexico 

2.  Ptiillpplnes 

3.  Korea 
Cuba  > 

China/Taiwan/,/^ 
Hong  Kong 
6  India 

7.  Dominican  Republic 

8.  United  Kingdom 

9.  Portugal 

10.  Jamaica 

1 1 .  Greece 

12.  Italy 

J  3.  Canada 

14.  Thailand 

15.  Colombia 


57.863 
37.281 
30.803 
29.233 

24.559 
17,487 
12.526 
1 1 .392 
10,51 1 
9.026 
8.417 
8.380 
7.638 
6,923 
5,742 


Source:  U.».  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service.  Annual  Reports.  1 965  and  1 976 


literally  itiillions  of  people  over  the  200  years  a  real  thing  for  everyone 
or  only  a  reality  for  a  chosen  few?  •  ^ 

This  paper  will  consider  briefly  immigration  of  Asians  to  the  United 
States  and  will  examine  more  closely  what  is  presently  happening  to 
them.  This  paper  will  attempt  to  show  how  recent  immigration  has 
impacted  the  country  and  is  now  changing  the  socioeconomic  levels  of 
Asian  Amencans.  Furthermore,  it  is  necessary  to  identify  and  to 
describe  the  target  population  of  this  consultation  and  to  point  out 
specific  obstaclcs^hich  prevent  Asian/Pacific  people  from  full 
participatidh  in  our  society. 

The  changes  occurring  withjn  the  past  decade  make  it  imperative 
for  the  United  States  Government  to  reassess  existing  general  and 
specific  mformation  about  Asian/Pacific  people  becaus^  Research  data 
gathered  in  previous  collections  are  now  outdated  ojving  to  the  rapid 
increase  of  immigration  and  the  subsequent  surfacing  of  new  problems 
Case-studies  from  several  research  projects  on  Asian/Pacific  peoples 
and  interviews  with  some  individuals  will  be  given  as  a  basis  of 
comparison  between  what  is  needed  and  what  is  actually  being  offered 
by  government  agencies,  private  organizationiT  and  cduAtional 
institutions. 

Lastly,  I  will  offer  a  number  ^f  recommendations,  suggested  by 
individuals  and  community-based  Asian/Pacific  agencies  or  organiza^ 
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TABLE  ^ 

Immigrant*  Admlllad  by  dounlry  or  Haglon  of  Birth. 
Y««r»  EfKilrtg  Jun«  30,  1820  76 

#'te20-5d     1851  00     1901-30     1031  76 


Europ* 

Austria  ^ 
Hundhry 
Belolurry 
Denmark 
France 
Qermany 
England 
Scotland 
'  Wales 
Greece 
Ireland 
Italy 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Sweden 

Poland 

Portuaal 

Romanlb 

Spain  » 

Switzerland 

USSR 

Other  Europe 

Asia 

China 
India 
Japan 
,  Turkey 
Other  Asian 

America 


3.164.661 


5.124 
1.791 
131.725 
594,809 
■  55.540 
9.559 
1.616 
85 

.042.438 

*  1Q/Eo^ 

,36.129 

495 
1 .559 

6.950 
12.722 
917 
122 

"46 
84 
84 

87 
-  15 


57.037 
190.977 
265.784 
4.415.739 
1,768.464 
358.671 
40.460 
1 8.600 
2,830.666 
1,035.917 
1  16.891 
438.556- 

771.631 
164.741 
62.281 
1 9.098 
34,411 
189.757 
760,825 
1.818 


486.517 
473,373 
91 .227 
139.698 
184,886 
897,645  1 
795.381 
238.258 
43.583 
40.2.804 
705.837 
3,610,716 
118,923 
325.431 
X  441.857 
\  249.573 
188.875 
1 33.965 
125,504 
87,689 
2,580.249^ 
31,759 


123.757 
57,474 
47,888 
30,892 
162.567 
,054.869 
531.562 
91,337 
9.195 
218.61  1 
•141.713 
628.aag 
^  i0.81  1 
55.507 

53.257 
91,895 
1  72.145 
14.683 
58.703 
57.263 
2f>©3 
21,1  59 


Total 


4.313,578 

201.276 
363.358 
745,032 
6.962.762 
3.150.997 
818.224 
94.854 
640.100 

5. 280.0  W 
357. 42< 

855(ru; 

1 .270.705 
506.670 
424,860 
.  167.757 
24^.243 
347.431 
3.363.  ia4 
54.858 


Canada  & 

Newfoundlpnd  57.833 

Mexico  14.688 

West  Indies  29.827 
Central  America^  519 

South  America  4.977 

Africa  /  126 

Australia  — 

Pacific  Islands  — 


305.409 
612 
28,489 
34.825 
5.808 


993.442 
13,261 
95,771 
,    1 ,654 
7.128 
2,087 
19,669 

9,846 


71.79G\  123.534 
8,681  118.327 
247.096  121.750 
325.259  23.371 

30.002  1,014.029 


.1.845,926  1 
727.933  1 


305,871 
41,120 

101.394 
22,097 
36.622 

2,555 


,156.1  58 
.230,434 
,057,646 
232.1  97 
523,774 

117.801 
60,998 
13.874 


500.759 
127.704 
397.393 
384.542 
1  ,049,924 


4.063.359 
1 ,986,400 
1.489.125 
275.490 
637,273 
112.111 
113,299 

24.275 


Sourqe:  U.S.,  Immloratlon  and  Naturalization  Service.  Annual  Report 
table  13.  ,  r 
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S^X^wP^x"  *°  socioeconomic  j^roblems 

oi  Asian/Pacific  irrtmigrants.  < 

f^*9S0n  W  IdmiHty  Comctly 

nJ^nw\°H!!;if^^''''''"'  ^^'^  Americans  and  Pacif.9  Island 

Ck^o.mH  '"'""^  haphazardly  by  data  gathered  with  little 
background  or,  sensitivity  about  these  racial  minorities.  In  1970  a 
report  uivestigating  the  civil  rights  ehforcement  <,fTorts  of  Federal 
agencies  was  released  by  the  United .  Stated  Commission  on  Civil 

on  racal  and  ethnic  minorities  had  betn  catalogued  by  Federal  agenciei 
Consequently,  yery  l)ttk^  data  .^re  available  to  assL  whether  or  not 
F^^m/  .pnpyram5  n^rr  benefiting  minority  grou)>s,  and  if  so.  to  y^hat 


wi^.  It K  ^t^^'  -^-ial  «"*thnic  dhta  are  essential  tools 

.  w,  h  which  to  combat  djsc;imination  a^d  to  plan  and  monitor 
affinnanve  action  ^J^ich  ^^uld  remedy  past  racial  wrongi  ".  Ac 
report  further  points  out  that  g^hering  and  iMialyzing  the^  important 

lTn?tt  r^     .  "npaci- Off  minority  beneficiaries  and  for 

Msurmg  thht  equal  opportunity  policiq,  are  working  cflTeotively 

aro^.n  1!  r*"*'*^  *°  ^<'fin«  ^hat  constitutes  a  minority 

Conn     "  that  minorities  constitute  a 

grow  or  pertons  distmguished  by  rac»  or  ethnic  origin,  who  share 
common  anc«try  physical  characteristics,  cultural  background  and 
expfcriepce  and.  who.  because  of  overt  discrimination  and' institutional 
barners.  are  denied  equal  access  to  social,  economic,  and  political 
opportunities,  and/or  who  continue  to  suffer-  the  ciffects  of  past 
d.scamin.t,Qn.-  The  reader  must  bear  this  definiti^on  in  mind  beca^ 
it  will  help  to  explain  why  the  present  emjJloyment  of  manv 
ioimigrants-both  male  and,female-is  not  ^juivLnHd .he^i^cTL 
tional  attainment.  M«iy  Asians,  have  bee'excluded  from^  nm 
considered  for  Federal  programs. designed  to  uplift  minorU^Sj^ 
nonally  ^d  financially.  This  exclusion  often^oiWes  about  Ei^ul^ 
dearth  of  accurate  and  viable  information  about  Asian/PAcific  prab- 
ems.  Consequently,  planners  and  designers  of  programs  are  abii  to  pSad 
that  no  existmg  dataproyes  no  dire  need.  Therefori>  in  their  opinion  thZ 

hJIX,!^^'"'^^^^^^ 

.JT  ^1}"      ^^"^  some  experieijce  with  the  compilation  of  fresh 
and  important  information  on  prgbFems' facing  specifc  Asian/Pacific. 

•  U.S..<|pmmiMibnonCi>dlRVuroA:»oH-<,rA'moJr»oH)^h^^^^^  ^ 


'  Op.  ci«. 
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Kroups-which  the  Federal  GovcrnnuMU  |>r(XclHied  to  disregard  as  ^ 
Lonsequential  because  th>  n«,nb<'rs  (^f  |K'oi>le  affected  were  riunisc  ule 
when  comphred  to  the  U  S,  |H)pulation  at  large.  Th.s  rationale  has 
been  a  sourc^e  of  frustration  for  many  -Asian/Pacific  coifiinuinty 
workets  who  daily  sec  a  variety  of  deep-r(X>ted.  unresolved  problems. 

Definitions  of  Aslan/Paclfic  People  , 

W.thin  the  past  few  years  there  have  been  ,K>sitive  changei  .n  the 
methods  of  categorizing  the  peoples  k  the  United  States  according  to 
ethnic  and  racial  background.  Old  FedHal.  S/ate.  and  loCal  govern- 
ment records,  listing,  etc..  shoNV  outdated  subdivisions  categorizetl 
simply  as  white,  black,  and  others. 

In  response  to  well-founde*  protestations,  classifications  were 
gradually  adjusted  to  include  other  groups-tht  Spanish  surnamed.  > 
"Orientals."  Native  Americans,  and  othets.»  The  reclassification  was 
an  improvement,  yet  other  specific  and  rapidly  growing  minorities 
^ho  did  not  fit  technically  ifto  t>ie  first  three  categories 
excluded.  This  was  espcciallyArue  of  Filipinos,  who  by  virtue  of  the.r 
last  names  ^ould  often  be  thrust  into  the  "Spanish  surname  '^J^inip  or 
who  because-  of  the  geographical  location  of  the  Phil.ppmes,  were 
to'nsidered  "oAlhtar*  but  were  not  really  that  in  origin  or  heritage. 

In  either  ta^.  this  method  proved  to  be  a  great  disadvantaj^e  to 
Filipinos  who  would  be  counted  by  either  grpup.  but  who  would 
rarely,  if  ever,  become  jK^neficiaries  of  any '  prDgrdms  jec.fically 
designed  to  benefit  "Spanish  surname"  or  ,"Orientar'  peopl^.  Further, 
•more,  you  will  find  that  some  of  the  other  less  known  and  often  left 
out  minorities  began  to  assert  themselves  and  to  demand  tha  the  . 
government  create<additional  classifications  bj^w^ch  their  own  ethnic 
identity  coyld  be  recogniae<?. .       ^  ^  k 

Consequently,  you  will  find  ,  toda^  a  Wtte^^ethod  by  which 
'  different  ethnic  and  racial  groups.are  dejw-ated^^lassificaUons  now 
include:  white,  bl^ck,  Asian,  Spanish-4p4aking,' Wtivc  American,  , 
Pacific  Islanders,  ahd  others.'  The  Asian  koup  eno6hipa88CS  Japanese. 
Chinese,  Filipino.  Korean,  Vietnamese,  CaWdiW  ^^7' 
.  and  East  Indians.  Although  some  Asian  purl^  hav^^^the  tendency  to 

exclude  the  latter,  in  this  pa^er  1  will  include  mfo^mat^mi^ 
'  Indians,  whenever  possible,  |s  a  mMter  of  juslifce.  anc^ 


irsoi 


The  Asian  group  al^  includes  other,  people  whose  existence  has 
'  often  been  overlooked.  These  are  Pacific  Island  peoples-Samoans 
'  Guamanians,  Hawaiians,  and  Tongans.  Thus,  one  can  see  the  logic  of 


EdOal  Employment  Opportunity  Commission.  I^T^ 
CommiMion  on  Civil  Rights.  C«un/m«  tht  Fontotu^v'i^  1974)  p  73. 


.U.S 

\}.S.,  Equal  ^mplciyment  Opportunity  Comniiivsion.  1974. 
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putting  t^ygether,  Asian/Pacific  people  into  a  single  all  eneomp^^^s.n. 
category^  M  whil.  this  -marriage"  may  not  tn-  completely  satisfactory 
o  all  thpse  coati,rn<Hl.  ,t  k  noncthelcv;.  the  be«t  possible  union-  at 
least  for  ^be1,re»ent.  because  thd^^combined  totals  of  all  the  aforemen- 
tioned ethnic  groups  are  now  rather  substantial. 

It  is  imperative,  however,  to  identify  each  Asian  group  separately 
and  to  recognize  that  each  has  unique  problems  and  that  the  magnitude, 
of  their  problems  will  be  different  in  various  par^of  the  Nation  ^ 

Two  separate  re,>orts  and  studies  on  ethnic  minorities  in  California- 
and  .u  Washington  St«c'  during  the  1960s  demonstrated  graphically 
there  different  socioeconomic  levels  for  the  Japanese.  Chinese 

and  Filipinos  In  the  two  Sffiies  during  that  period,  l^or  example,' 
although  the  Japanese  ^d  Chinese  often  ranked  above  the  whites  in 
educhtional  attainment  and  were  second  and  third  in')  income  TT,  " 
California  and  Washington,  the  Filipinos  were  usually  at  or  near  the, 
bottom  m  both  categories.  More  recent  studies  indicate  that,  although  ^ 
these  Asian  groups  experienced  great  demographic  changes  because  of 
recent  immigration,  the  disparity  among  the  Asian  groups  has  basically 
remained  the  ^me  in  most  of  the  socioeconomic  categories. 

Demographic  Information 

-Although  Japanese  are  the  largest  Asian  AmeiW^gfoup.  they  have 
one  6f  lowest  rates  of  immigration  today.  The  1970  United  States 
censufi-  placed  ^heir  population  at  591.290.  and  when  the  subsequent 
immigration  flgurj^"  are  added  their  number^s  increased  to  620495 
(table  3).  .  ' 

In  1970  Chinese  were  the  second  largest  group  with  431.^'Since* 
then  their  numbers  ITave  greatly  increase^  by  an  additional  179  503 
immigrants  from  Taiwan  and  Hong  Kong.  ^_>/ 
^     During  the  past  census  count,  Filipinos  were  third  numeriqirflV-' 
343.060.  A  study  by  Canta  Piah  on- the  socioeconomic  characteristics  * 
of  ^lan  Americans,  stated  that  if  immigration  Hgures  in  the  70s  for 
,-%?apanese.  Chinese,  and  Filipinos  cQijtinued  at  the  same  existing  rate,  by 

'  cAym  F.  Schmid>^,A3  Nobbc. 'Arlcnc  Mitchell  Non  Whitf  Racfs-Slaif  of  WaO,i.a,J%^  ' 
WMhinglonSutc  running  .ndCommunilyAffwr,  Agency  1968  ^lau  of  }fasf„ng,on  1^ 

^^'"o:!Z^^:^^  ''"'^        below  J.p,„^       Ch.,.e.^'  X 

.    AW^t-riil^  CM.„<.  W 

"  U.S..  Immigr«li6n  «ml  Na(ur«lVion  Service.  Annual  Reports  (1970^^5).  " 
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TABLE  3 

Asian^Populatlon  and  Immigration,  1970-78 

1970 


A 


1^ 


1970  ^ 
U.S.  CENSUS 


Numb«r  of  Immigrants  admltt«d 

1971       1972      1973      1974  1975 


1976** 


R«(ug«««i 

1975      1976  V978 


NatkmwMa 

Chinese 
Filipino 
Japanese 
•Koreans  / 
Vietnamese 

Washington 
Stata 

Chinese 
Filipino  N 
Japanese . 
Korean 
Vletrj^mese 

Saattia 

Chinese 
Filipinos 
Japanese 
_Kx>Faan — ^ 
Vietnamese 

King  County 

,  Chinese 
Filipino 
.  Japanese 
Korean 
Vietnamese 


431,583 
343,060 
591.290 
70,000 


9,376 
12,462 
■20,355 
1.738 


14  093    14,417  21,730  21.656  22,685  23,427  31,116 

31*203    28,471   29.376  30,799  32.851   31,751  47,019 

4,457     4.757  5.461     4.860  4.274^5,396 

9,314    14,297   18,876  22,930  28,028 

1,460      2,038     3.412  4,569  3^ 


67,690  — 
4,230  128,705 


299 
077 


228 
• 


251. 
750*^ 

327 


*    No  numbers  Hrrttltrated  (or  these  years. 

"  5  quarters-JMly  1,  1975  through  September  1976. 

"*  Total  number  lacks  figures  for  years  Indicated  by  (*)• 


360 
662 

* 

339 


6,261  ^ 

.^158 

150 

214' 

5J33Q:^ 

340 

473 

410 

-9,986^ 

* 

* 

* 

475 

72 

* 

327 
* 

121 

* 

7,703 

230 

t 

150 

• 

275 

7, 11 7 

540 

520 

'500 

13,429 

* 

* 

1,738 

128 

170 

156 

407 

620 


788 
1 ,270 


771     1.196,  ■■— 


4.283 


"■N?52 
464 

* 

-'204 


369 
686 


294  — 


^.^M)  544 
612  1.162 


374 


534 

a 


1,4M8 


1  22.000 


1,250 
_V 

(2,000) 


2)902 


Total 

popu- 
lation 


61  1,086 
599,662 
620,495 
257.525 
27  2,635 


1  2,(590 
1 8.338 
2D,466" 
.5,788 
6.000 

7,812 
9,149 
1  0,046" 
1,865 
2,000 

9,342 
11,602 
13,504 
3.623 
3,500 


the  l')80s  rihpinos  will  iKCcmie  the  most  |H>pul(ni.s  Asian  group  ni  the 
United  States;-  256.602  Mhpu.os  have  .nnn.Krated  to  this  aniiury 
since  1970 

Koreans,  fourth  in  jiumber.  arc  now  the  fastest  growing  and  one  of 
the  most  overlooked  ethnic  minorities  in  this  country.  Their  i>opula- 
tion  figures  of  257.525  reflect  an  increase  of  Wt-t  3(X)  percent  ahi>vc^ 
the  1970  census  numbers  and  this  is  duf  pninnrily  to  the  recent  hrjiVy 
immigiaticMi  from  Korea  / 

OamfHHluiiis  and  I  hais  were  not  listed  as  separate  gro»u«  in  1970. 
however,  the  Inimigrution  and  Natiiridizatiou  Service  uniinul  rej>orts 
enumerate  their  numbers  each  year.  Ahhough  the  total  number  iy  the 
past  10  years  seems  low.  it  must  Be  r<?membered  people  froiT-each 
country  were  living  here  prior  to  1965. 

Within  the  past  12  yeai^.  immigration  figures  4ow  that^l45.O00 
from  India  had  applied  for  permanent  residency  in  this  country 
Ap^>roxiiiiately  45  ,H-rcent  of  these  were  cla.ss.fied  as  "professional, 
technical  or  kindrecl  workers." 

Guamaniaiis  and  Samoans  constitute  yet  another  dyiographic 
problem.  It  is  possible  to  use  current  ceii^us  counts  as  a  basis  for  the  ^ 
Guamanians,  however,  there  is  a  difficulty  in  determining  the  exact 
numbers  of  American  Saihoans  presently  in  Hawaii  and  the  continental 
United  States.  Their  numbers  become  hazy  and  fluctuate  according  to 
difl-erent  sources.  It  is  estimated  that  35,000  to  45.000  live  in  California 
The  figure  given  for  Samoans  by  the  same  source  estimates  their 
number  between  45.000  and  50.000  on  the  west  coast."  It  is  generally 
acknowtedged  that  these  numbers  may  be  too  low. 

Indochinesj  refugees  iiiatjt;  a  most  traumatic  and  dramatic  eiitlTiiiU) 
the  U  S  during  the  spring  of  1975,  Within  a  span  of  I  month  of  that 
year  more  than  120.000  Vietnamese  and  Cambodian  refugees  were 
processed^s  "refugee  parolees"  ilito  the  United  States.'*  Prior  to  tfiis 
approxiii^tely.-l8.000  were  already  here  as  permanent  residents  since 
1971.  A  more  recent  DHEW/Fask  Force  released  figure  given  for  the 
Indochinese  refugees  (Cambodians.  Laotians,  and  Vietnamabe)  is  over 
250.000.'."  ■* 

fX^V^*"'"  y^^''  the'tiiimbers  of  immigraitls  aI5>6r  nationals 

ffofi  Asia  and  Pacific  Island-nations  has  increased  greatly.  Since  these 
aiVu.sually  younger  peog]*!:  their  numbers  will  fiaturally  increase  even 
-6rg  through  inevitable  births.  Thus,  this  growth  will  affect  the 

SV  XII  ^'"''''""^  >  ""'ly  conducts!  for  the  Oftlc.  <,f  Spcci.l  Concerns  (DHFW). 

llcSr5w  'i'fw'yAW?rr'"'^  ^'9""'"**i<>"  <"•  Ov.l  Right.  M^Am^nccm  and 

mt/H  fleople.  A  Case  of  Mistaken  Ideniiiy,  (February  1975).  pp  31.  53 

'•  I)  S  .  Iniinigratioii  and  N^iurahiatjoii  Servite,  Annual  Iteporl,  1973  i 

Paul  Nguyen,  Indochnicsc  Knctllemcnt  Program.  Seattle,  Wash 
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TABLE  4 

Asian  Am«Hc«n  Population  by  Slal«,  1970  am*  1975 

'  CHINESE  FILIPINO         JAPANESE   KOREAN  INDIAN 

1970       To««l      1970      TOI.I  1»70         Immlg.  Immlg 

•»•*•       c«n«ut     1975    'C«ntut     1»75        c«ntut      1»«  75   1969  75 

■<^=-  -E'4ir4i-ii 


Colorado 


Washington.  ^,3,       ,  ,?o4 

TrriuiiBfc       A  All      ft  9S?      3449      6  626         5.464         J.bU^  J.w/w 
MIcfokdK       6.611  ^.^^      00^^         9fiQ3         2  895  869 


overall  picture  in  these-^iitcd  States,  for  many  of  the  new  immigrants 
-re  not  only  settljpg  ii  the  traditional  bailiwicji  of  Asians,  i.e 
>  California.  Hawaii.  Washington.  New  York,  and  ."'Wsjb"^.^^. 
now  sec  large  concentratiqrtS  of  Asians  in  Massachusett^Michigan 
Pennsylvania,  and  New  Jersey  (table  4).  This  growth  and  the  spread 
througho^t  the  United  States  makes  it  imperative  for  authorities  to 
become  aware  of  what  is  occurring  and  to  begin  to  meej  the  eiherging 
needs  of  the  Asian/PaciFic  immigrants. 

Immigration  Impact     .  .  ,  ^.tri.rtve 

Prior  to  1965  thcJJ«tea  States  immigration  laws  we^e  restrichve 
and  instrumentiO^eventing  Africans.  Asians,  and  Latin  Americans 
from  entering  this  country  In  significantjr.umbers.  Southern  and 
Eastern  European  countries  were  alscMriT9tted  smaller  quotas  than  the 
nations  of  Northern  Europe.  However,  on  October  3.  1965  laws 
regulating  the  flow  of  people  to  the  U.S.  were  altered  to  allow  up  to 
20000  each  year  from  Eastern  Hemisphere  countries"  to  become 
permanent  residents.  The  effect  h^s  been  i^cr  startling  (tables  5  and 
2)  especially  when  one  considers  that  since  1965  there  has  been  an 
incrr^e  of  532  percent  frvm  Asia.  compaJ^  to  a  39  p^ent  upsurge  from 

"US  Immigr.lion  .nd  N«lur«li7*lion  Service  Annual  ReporO. 

Afrlc.,  Aii..  tna  Europe  comprise  iho  E*«en.  Hcmwphere  countnc*. 


4^ 


I  titw  Amcru  a.  a  3  J /wnrtii  iru  rcaw  fnm,  Southern        Kastern  fufropr. 
oruiii  7J  pencru  di-cwase  from  Hr.ucni  Eunypi-  uruiCuruida 

In  an  ftitk  le  publislird  in  1075.  the  Amuh  iminigiuton  since  1965  wus 
referred  lo  as  a  phenomenon  in  (his  coiinlry.  During  the  first  half  of  the 
century  Asiarts  made  up  less  than ^  pervent  of  the  total  U.S.  immigra- 
tion. '»  During  1978  they  constituted  one-third  of  the  total  number  entering 
as  permanent  resijjents  .  / 

The  iitiporlance  of  Ihis  iminigialion  increase  is  rcalr/ed  when  one 
considers  thai  at  a  tmte  when  the  LIS  birthrate  has  declined  there  ha^ 
been  a   tremendous  increa.se  in   immigration,   espeically  frvm  Asia 
-   According  lo  (he  US  Nem  and  World  Report  "one  new  American  in 
five  IS  nmv  an  immigranC"  and  one  oiK  of  (hrec  of  these  is  an  Asian. 

0(her  major  impacts  have  been  feh  because  of  (he  immigration 
increases,  and  t(iese  have  l>cen  manifested  hy_4idditional  laws  iiHro- 
dnced  in  Congress  which  diicctfy  affect  reo^t  iinmigran(s."  r 
A  l«)73  Supreme  CouK  debysion^r;u  v.  Nichols"  and  a 
K  leladvely  recen(  judgmoitti  by  (iJ-  ^(jJlTice  for  Civil  Righ(s  agains( 
certain  School  districts  throilgh(>K^  theSj^iited  Stotes."  concerned  the 
rightsofimmigrjMit  children^  ) 

The  upsurge -qr  mTmlp^on  kom^Van  countries  has  not  only 
caused  p9fiiilation  increases  bu^^ has  als>^alt<;rqcl  ^he  s(?(cioecononiic 
circuinstifnces  of  Asians  in  this  country .\  Whel^  one  compares  and 
analyzes  recent  iinniigra(ion  inforina(ion  With  iLtix  collected  much 
earlier,  a  number  of  changes  will  be  notec(ojKritiajor  development 
has  been  the  dramatic  iiK^rease  of  Asian  woAienrfo  men  in  all  the  Asian 
groups.  This  is  caused  by  the  predominance  of  Asian  females  entering 
the  United  States  as  permanent  residents  (table  6).  And  while  the 
majority  of  Asian  immigrants  still  settle  in  the  I-ar  West,  increasing 
numbers  have  made  their  homes  in  other  parts  of  this  country. 
Moreover,  recent  immigration  figures  show  recen't  arrivals  continue  in 
large  urban  areas,  especially  Honolulu,  Lbs  Angeles.  San  Francisco, 
New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit.  San  Die^,  and  Seatjjettable  4) 

When  checking  out  economic  andoccupational  levels  for  different 
ethnic  groups,  it  is  important  to  note  that  individuals  with  certain  skills 
are  drawn  to  certain  parts  of  the  country.  For  example,  the  majority  of 
Filipino  immigrants  settling  in  the  East  are  young  aivd  highly  educated 

"  U.S.    Ncivi  and  H'orhl  Hepurt.  Chr  11.  I*}?")  p  71  / 

Ihid. 
"  0|)  eii. 

The  R/xl....,  bilMs  designed  to  |K..»l.,e  c...,.Ioyi-.s  for  h.r.„«  ,llet,«l  al.ens  Many  a,m.m„,.ty 
people  worry  .hat  the  b.ll  cc.uld  also  se.ve  to  restr.et  .n>,n.gr,.t.on  fro...  the  Western  Hen.i.phere  .  e 
I'Miii  AnicriQii)  '  ^ 

"  l  au  V  N.ch<,ls  rnso.  Su|..e...e  Coi.rt  197.1  r,.h..B  o„  tx-haJf  of  I.K(K)  C  li..ies<-  Ai..inn,..s  ...  S„i, 
I  i>...nsL<,  fo„..d  ihHl  -those  who  do  .u,t  u..d,  rM»ml  Tnghsh  arc  certm.i  to  fi,.d  tl.e.r  ch,.vwH>.n 
ex|>er.ence  wholly  ...co...|>rchcii,s.ble  a..,f ... way  ..ii-a.....gfi.l  " 

"  V  S  .  Oc|.ari..K-.u  of  Health.  I  .lm  ai.o...  a.ul  Welfare.  Omce  of  Lducalm...  1975  (..o..eo...pha,.ce 
lo  provide  e<nial  rducniioiml  op|Hirti...ity  to  national  ong...  iniuonly  group  siiidcni.s) 
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TABLE  5 

hnmlgrants  Admitted  From^Atla  to  \hm  Unil«d  8tal«« 


1972       1973  1974 


Chln«»  4  057  13  736  19  741  12.738  15.440  14.093  14.417     17.339    17.297  18.066 

Sin  .   3.180  3  394  3.946  3.613  3.957  4.485  4.457      4.757.     M61  4.880 

ZT^  o  iftR  9  ^09  "^QRR  .1811  8045  9.314  14.297     lo.o/^o    ^^.WJU  ^o.u^o 

Sff-  3.1  J;  iffl  31203  25471  29.378  30.799  32.857 

SJiT  6^3?  9U2  12.J!?  13.??S  17.S?3  20:381  22.268     25.981     22.621  28.281 

Total  Asia  20.638  41.432  61.446  58.989  75.659  94.883  103.481121.058  121.180  130.682 


0 

197S 

1976*  •  • 

Total 

18.536 

23.867 

189.307 

4.891 
16.773 

4.274 
28.362 
31.751 

3.039 
25.843 

7.259 
22.068 

5.396 
37.690 
47.019 

4.230 

9.518 

51.429 

1  ^o.#vrW 

51.780 
177.966 
289.039 

24.494 
211.249 

132.489 

1  55.025 

1.118.873 

8^;Tji"C«  1  *  "'<i  KtS"?!;  Sh,°™i<,r.llon  .™.  N..u,.llz.llon  S,r„c,  ^.m,J^  «.po,».  .  965  .h,ou<,h  ,  976 
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Immigration  of  Asian  Famalas,  20  to  50  years  o*  ago,  1965  75 

1976      1975      1974      1973      1972      1971      1970  1969  1968      1967  1966  1965  Total 

Taiwan            ^2.469    6,300    6.149    6.017    6.416    5.581     5.247  5,280  4.177     5.902  3.796  1.242  56,077 

Hong  Kong           3,719       850       765     -716       610       501       466  481  499       '563  945  iRA  ^  ft^n 

IndJa                  10.585    5,700    4.686    5.007    5.754    4.203    2.976  1,827  1  49?  '  1  33?  Itl  66  slmt 

Japan                 3.443    2.200.    2,813    3,235    2,828    2.839    2  775  2  507  2  203    2  389  2  204  2  3^8  ^8  46^ 

Korea                23,218    8.600    9.805    8.127     7.415    6,315    4  439  3  000  1  913    1  980  l^sfl  IP^Q  ^^o? 

PhUpplnes         28.249  1^.200  11.371  1i;466  11  774  12609  l{:905  B^92  eill    aTs  24^2  50?  934 

Vietnam-             2.543    1.250    1.545    2.468    2.088    1 .44Q       843  539  327       266  130  -  ?0  096 

Total                  84.226  36.110  37.134  37.036  36.885  33.45&\28.651  21,726  17.425  16.750  10.820  6.703  281.888 


•   Five  quarters,  July  1,  1976-8e0t.  30,  1976.  . 
•  Thl8  figure  does  not  Include  Vietnamese  refugees  entering  the  U.S.  during  1975 

Source:  Information  taken  from  table  9  of  the  annual  reports  oTthe  U  S, Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service  for  the  years  1 966  through  1 976. 
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piofcssK>iiaIs.  e  g  .  incclical  diK  tors.  rrgisJc-rcd  nurses.  ac»^iiiitants. 
ciigiiiocrs.  etc  Towns  unil  cities  close  to  niilitury  buses  have  an 
iiiiniigraiit  jx>pulation  directly  concerned  witli  ov  related  to  jicople  ni 
the  Army  or  Navy.  e.g..  San  Diego. 'Pittsburgh  (California),  and 
Tacoma.  Wasliington.  However,  altliough  some  of  the  recent  Filipino 
arnvab  In  Hawaii  arc  also  hjghly  educated,  many  others  h^ive  no  more 
than  a  high  school  education  and  are  usually  doing  a  lalxjrer  ot  service 

worker's  job."  ^ 

When  scnilinizing  iinrrt'igratioii  figures  for  the  past  10  years,  one 
becomes  aware  of  the  dflTerent  types  of  major  occupations  listed  for 
incoming  immigrants  from  Asia  (table  7).  Professionals  makeup  a  high 
percentage  of  all  people  coming  from  Asian  countries,  esjwcially  India 
i^id  the  Philippines.  More  professionals  come  from  the  Philippines 
tlan  from  any  other  single  country  in  the  world." 
T  The  majority  of  recent  Asian  immigrants  entered  the  U.S.  as 
Lmediate  relatives  of  American  citizens"  or  as  permanent  resident 
aliens  They  came  from  all  walks  of  life  and  foY  a  variety  of  reasons, 
some  "in  order  to  gi#  their  cWldren  opportunities  they  never  had  m 
China,  such  as  free  education,  open  job  opportunities  and  a  democratic 
way  of  life.""  Still  others  who  have  been  highly  trained,  came  to 
American  to  take  advantage  of^WfiTk  opportunities  not  offered  irt  their 
own  countries  and  thus  improve  their  economic  condition.  Many 
immigrants  have  fled  from  political  unrest^kvhilc  othei>>were  seeking 
the  economic  stabihty  that  eluded  them  m  theijfown  country.  All  left 
behind  family,  friends,  and  a  way  of  life  to  gamble  for-a  better  life  in 
these  United  States.  Kung  Hong  Park,  tke  Korean  outreach  worker 
for  the  Dgponstrafioli  Project  for  Asian  Americans  (PPAA),  works 
'  with  recent  immigrants  to  this  country/He  says  that  they  came  "io  live 
ill  the  land  of  dreams  and  abundant  opportunity,  to  start  a  new  life  for* 
their  own  and  future  generations." 


Impac 

Changes  In  Educational  Levels 

According  to  "the  1970  census*  Japanese  females  h«N\e  more  educa- 
tion than  most  American  females.  Moreover,  the  gap  between  college- 
educated  Jajiancse  and  other  males  is  double.  The  cTensus  of  that  year 
also  showed  an  8  percent  difference  between  Chinese  males  and 

»  \,fAn\oLx».ARtpor,  on  Filipino  Immigrviion  and  Social  Chongti  inMaui  County.  Pmjcct  on  the 
countX  M.ui  with  cooperation  of  M.ui  Economic  Opportunity.  Inc!lVm!  the  St.te  of  H.w»n  L.w 
Enforcement  and  Juvenile  Delinquency  IMinning  Agency.  M«r  15.  1973. 
"US.  ImmiKration.  N«tur«lir«tion  Service  Annual  Reports. 

"  lmme«l..te  outlive.,  .re  unm.rri«l  minor  children,  Mnnise,  of  U  S  c.t.rens,  »,kI  parent,  of  .di.lt 

"  PetNgo"'  Chen.  "The  Ch.nev  Coinmunity  of  U«  Angeles,"  Soc,nl  Casr  tVork  m«g«ine. 
December  l970>4j^'J3..  .  .  , 

1  •  . 
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TABLET 

Occupational  Distribution  of  Aaian  Immlgrantt,  1965-75 


Country 
of 

birth 

China  A 

Hono  Kdng 

India 

Japan 

Korea 
Philippines 
^Wtotnam , 


165,450 

44,426 
101.363 

46,384 
140,276 
242.020 

20,264 


30,287 

2,585 
45,968 

4.918- 
20,285 
66.549 
861 


7,814 

534 
1,176 
1  ;904 
3,747 
3,699 

121 


si 


OS 

6,483 

1,982 
2.293 
1,582 
2,661 
7.780 
399 


3,805 

245 
992 
572 
4,«95 
3.455 
43 


2,340 

207 
274 
432 
1.018 
6,501 
52 


1  4,629 

667, 
803 
2,071 
2,279 
3,877 
152 


85.895 

32.024 
47.599 
34.421 
98,985 
137,517 
16.672 


through  1975.  Occupational  groups  not 


females  in  the  aHummeiit  of  4  oi  more  years  of  coWcgc  liitcrcst.iigly 
enough,  between  the  agts>  of  25  to  44  years,  more  forcign.born  than 
American-born  Chinese  iiiatcs  had  15  or  more  years  of  schcx>lihg  while 
U.S. -bcnn  Chinese'  femflies  had  n»orc  cducatioh  than  Chinese  uhm\- 
grant  women. 

Among  Filipinos  in"  the  United  States,  a  great«rr  percentage  of 
women  have  completed  high  school  (itmle-49  ,>erccnt  and  femnle-65 
,H'rcent)  I-urth'ermore.  the  ,K-rcentage  df  Filipma  women  with  4  or 
more  years  of  college^ is  twice  that  for  the  Filipino  male.  This  is  an 
indication  of  the  high  educational  attainment  of  recently  arrived 
immigrant  women  while  the  elderly  Filipino  males-who  still  consti- 
tute a  great  proportion  of  the  total  Filipino  male,  population-lacked 
the  opportunities  to  aqhieve  even  a  high  school  education  when  they 
came  40  or  50  years  ago.  Interestingly  enough,  h«<wever,  in  areas  with 
few  new  unmigrant  women-Hawaii  and  rural  areas  of  California  - 
the  educational  level  for  Filtpinas"  is  much  lower.  Only  about  half 
have  completed  high  school  and  approximately  one-third  of  the 
women  have  only  an  eighth  grade  education." 

The  above  figures  reOect  the  national  picture,  but  one  must  be 
aware  that  the  educatioml  attainment  for  the  different  immigrant 
groups  will  vary  from  city  to  city  and  from  State  to  State.  For 
example,  in  the  fastest  growing '  area  for  Chinese-New  York's 
Chinatown-the  median  for  schooling  completed  is  8.0  years  for  males 
and  for  females,  only  6.8  years."  It  is  important  to  not»  that  among. 
Chinese  women-because  of  immigration-thWaveTSge  of  tM  women 
wfio  have  finished  college  is  higher  nationally  in  cities  with  the 
greatest  population  concentration  of^Chiiiese  females,  namely,  New 

York  and  San  Francisco. 

A  published  article  cites  that  "many  of  the  Chinese  citizens  in  San 
Francisco  sUll  cannot  speak  the  English  language,  .of  62,820  male 
CWhesc  interviewed  in  the  last  census  (1970),  9,430  completed  no 
-^ool  and  7,825  go  through  high  school.  Of  27,795  females  inter- 
viewed, 3,980  had  completed  no  school  and  6,480  had  gone  through 
high  school."''  On  the  whole,  "Korean  war  brides  are  less  educated 
than  the  Japanese  war  brides.  One-third  of  the  Korean  war  brides  had 
a  high  school  education  or  less;  whereas,  two.thirds  of  the  Japanese 
htid  a  high  school  education  or  less.  However,  -  one-third  of  the 

"  Sn'rF~"5md>.  of  S.l^>rd  .W-/.<-o«<.m,r  CHar.c,.ri^,in  of  mnic  MinoriUrs  Ha^  on  tkr 
1970  Census:  Asian  Americans,  pp  66-77 


"  AUhor  Unknown,  Chinatown.  USA.  The  Una.^,m,lmed  PeoplemOOOm  aOheiio  ^ 
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popiiliHuiii  til  c-ithcr  ^loiip  piiisurd  Iraiiiing  ol  imV  kind  in  thr  ilnitcd 
Slatfs.  10.  I  iiglish,  (c\  hinc«l/vocutioiml,  adull  cdm-jjTion  or  collt-go 

I  he  IninngnUion  aiul  Nuturalization  Service  annual  rejiorts  indicate 
a  definite  inflnx  of  college-educated  Asians  into  this  country.  What  the 
recent  reports  do  not  show  is  that  a  large  pro'jwrtion  of  earlier 
miinigraiits  who  came  as  students  or  workers  on  six-ciai  visas  during 
the  '50s  and  "60%  and  then  remained  in  this  country  -  were  themselves 
college  graduates  Herein  lies  the  pccihiem  Although  many  jfe^s 
have  advanced  degrees  and  are  professionals  with  years  of  exiwrS^c 
behind  them,  many  of  them  have  not  been  jible  to  ^clfre  jobs 
coinniensurate  to  their  education,  skills,  and  experience.  For  these 
people  their  quest  for  economic  and  professional  fulfillment  in  this 
country  has  been  riddled  with  frustrations  and  hanijK-red^y  obstacles. 


Problems 


Employment 

There  are  many  roadblocks  preventing  immigrants  from  obtaining 
suitable  employment.  Some  of  these  roadblocks  include  lack  of 
Rnglish  communication  skills,  the  inability  to  secure  professional 
licensing  and  certification.'^lack  of  aggressiveness  and  self-confidcnce, 
and  discrimination  in  hiring  practices  which  leads  to  underemploy- 
ment and/or  undenitilization  of  skills. 

Despite  the  elevated  hope  and  ambition  they' have  when  they 
came  to  this  country,  most  immigrants  soon  find  themselves 
confronting  the  frustrating  situation  of  job  hunting.  Except  for  a 
few  exceptionally  taleirted  and  skilled  persons,  all  immigrants  find 
that  their  educational  background  and  previous  professional 
experiences  are  useless  in  this  country.  Whatever  their  profession- 
al achievements  fn  the  past,  a  chance  for  the  continuation  of  their 
career  in  this  country  is  practically  nil.  And  they  end  up  working 
as  m^inual  laborers.'* 

Lack  of  English  Communication  Skills  -  y 

Although  many  Asian  immigrants  have  degrees,  they  may  lack  some^- — 
English  communication  skill(s).  Often  they  suffer  because  of  precon- 
ceived notions  that  English  spoken  with  a  non-European  immigrant 
accent  precluded  full  tinderstandi|hg  of  the  language  and  the  ability  of 
the  Asian  to  be  understood  by  the  average  American.  Oftentimes, 
experienced  Asian  teachers  with  good  Ehglish  verbal,  i;cading,  and  ^ 

"  S.I  Dong  Km...  J,„.g  (i.c  K.....  a..(l  Iliyky  HH.sl,...,<>t<>.  A„>«,n  and  Japan,,,  War  Bridtl.  f  rt 

i)rii.i).iMriitioi.  I'rojcci  fur  As.Bi.  Aiiiri.cii..s,  l<)75  ^ 
"  Mcd.c»l\l.Klors  fro..,  ihc  I'hil.pp.i.cs  who  Hmk  p,rt  ...  the  IICAA  study  ^  hcalih  profcM.o..,!, 
cx,K-ric.icr<J  d.cHl  d.rr.tiilty  in  scti.r.ng  rcs.ilcniy  iml  inlrtnitlii|>s  \n  Wiwhiiiuton  Sutc  but  were 
•cccpicd  ...  the  Diikota.s 

"  Kun  Hong  I'afk.  Ol'AA  Korean  oiitrcacl.  worker 
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writing  KkiUfi  arc  dcnictl  ixisitioiis  because  st  IuH)!  |KMSt)iinel  stafT  deems 
(Imt  to  hire  a  pem-.ii  with  an  accent -  however  shght  -  would  \x- 
detrimental  to  the  Htudeiits'icducntion  This  inHciisilivity  and  shortnigh- 
tcdness  by  achool  administrators  shows  an  indifference  to  the  nccdjJ  of 
•K^  the  growins  number  of-  immigrant  students  from  Asia  who  would 
benefit  from  tho-prcscncc  of  bilingual-bicultural  immigrant  teachers. 
Classes  for  immigrants  taught  by  teachers  Who  are  familiar  with  their 
language  and  culture  are  necessary,  but  some  Asian  conimumties  do 
not  have  access  to  them,  and  some  imiygrants  an-  not  aware  of 

existing  programs. 

Highly  trained  Asian  professionals  are  often  denied  jobs  equivalent 
to  those  held  in  their  native  countries  because  they  lack  English 
communication  skills.  A  Chicago  study  on  Koreans  cited  that  "English 
^  improvement  classes  were  desired  in<.ire  by  perstMis  in  professional 
•  work  than  in  any  other  occupational  groups.  This  raised  the  possibility 
that  the  ro\e  and  the  position,  eM>ectations  or  requirement  within  their 
profession  demSiidcd  better  cominuiiicafioii  skills  from  them  » 

Many  other  Ajjaft/Pacific  people  are  handicapped  not  only  by  the 
need  for  basic  English  but  also  by  limited  education,  ^ 

They  hope  to  find  "employment  sixm  after  their  arrival,  but 
there  are  few  jobs  that  do  not  require  English  as  a  means  of 
,  communication.  Handicapped  by  their  inabilitvto  speak  and  to 
write  Englfth,  they  are  Miiable  to  find  cmpIoyin<»Jft.  -  .and  their 
wives,  who  usually  have  never  worked  outside  their  homes  and 
who  are  not  trained  in  any  skill,  must  also  wOrk.  the  Vicious 
circle  continues  because  they  don't  have  the  time  to  at{ki}d  school 
and  to  learn  a  new  language  to  advance  themselves." 

Some  who  have  reasons  to  complain  are  hampered  by  this  inability  to 
speak  English.       .  ( \ 

-  As  a  result,  they  are  not  to  penetrate  into  real  life  in  this  society. 
Their  role  as  an  individual  citizen  becomes  semi  functional  at  best.  . 
They  cannot  satisfactorily  express  to  thehr  employer  when  they 
^  have  grievances  of  a  serious  nature.  When  they  confront  police  on 

V  the  streets  or  when  they  stand  in  court  to  defend  themselves 

against  a  charge  placed  againft  them,  they  feel  deprived  of  a 
chance  to  make  as  good  as  a  cas*  as  the  other  party  ." 

Many  of  the  older  recent  arrivals  4fbm  Sfimoa  find  it  difllcult  to 
communicate  in  English.  For  this  reason.^  they  prefer  to  seek  jobs 
where  English  is  at  a  minimum.  Two  Seattle-based  Samoan  counselors 
admitted  that,  although  Samoan  women  prefer  "people  oriented"  jobs. 

»  B<.k  UiliKiiti.&r»(tr  N«Ji  o/Asta>,  Immigranis  Ai  Sttn  hy  ih^:ihnic  Churchfx  Kofton  Kxamplt. 
-  Pei-Ngor  Chen,  Tht  Chlitrst  Community  m  Lm  AHgeley 
Kun  Hrtng  Pirk 
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being  deficient  in  I  iiglish,  ihey  will  seek  nonveihal  johv  such  as 
piecework  in  sewing  Crtctones 

Licensing  and  Certific&tipn 

r  "^^  inability  to  secure  professional  licensing  and  certfication  is  a 
major  problem  facing  Asian  professionals.  Since  196?)  they  have  been 
admitted  to  this  country  on  a  third  or  sixth  preference"*  hut  many  have 
toujui  that  State  licensure  procedures  often  impede  their  abilij^y  to 
practice  their  professions  in  many  of  the  mainland  States.  I  his  is 
especially  truc"^  of  Asian  health  professionals  whose  numbers  exceed 
those  coming  from  other  parts  of  the  world.  It  has  been  pointed  otft  by 
the  Medical  World  News  that'  "about  one-third  of  tfyf  graduates  from 
the  two  countires  now  supplying  us  with  ttic  most  FMGs— India  and 
the  Philippines— passed  the  ECFMG  [Educational  Council  for  For- 
eign Medical  Graduates]  examination  in  I974.'* 

The  California  Advisory  Committee  to*  the  U.S.  Commission  on 
Civil  .IJights  in  '1975  prepared  an  excellent  report  on  problems-  of 
Korean^:^1id  Philippine-educat<jd  health  professionals  seeking  licensure 
ifi  Califc>rnia.  This  report  states: 

In  many  cases  their  certifications  are  not  recognized,  their 
experience  not  accepted,  or  their  educational  credentials  inj^de- 
qua^e  for  State  licensure.  For  one  group,  foreign-educated 
pharmacists,  the  situation  is  more  severe  since  they  are  dfeiiied 
entry  into  the  licensing  examinations.  Lack  of  proficiency  in  the?  x 
English  langifage  and  inadequate  public  and  private  financial 
assistance  for  taking  review  and  refresher  coairses  are  added, 
diniculties.*^ 


^grants— hainpered  by  English  limitations— will  fjj^t,  seek  l^eahh  »care 
from  non-A$ian  doctors,  nurses,  dentists,  pharmracfits,  etc.,  exjjepj^in 
emergencies,  yet  are  denied  the  services  o^Jjilingyal^bicuhural  health 
professionals  frOm  their  native  countries  because  If  cestrictive  licens- 
ing procedures  imposed  by  professional  organizations. 

Many  foreigp-Jrained  nurse?^  do  receive  licensing  but  are  often 
exj^loited  and  .discriminated  against.  Recently  in  San  ^Francisco, 
Californiii,  a  Philippine-trained  iturse,  Norma  Rupisan  Watspn^R.N., 
filed  a  discrimination  suit  against  the  American  Niira^s  Association 
(ANA),  the  nationjil  organization  representing  the  ^st  majority  of 
nurses  in  the  United  States,  In  an  earlier  suit  sh?  charged"  Affiliated 
— '  ■   '     V  • 

Based  oi\  mkrvicws  with  Snmonn  counselors.  Paul  Pnln  (Scaiilc  Pnbli^  Sch?wls)  ami  Snpiru? 
I  itiahi  (Kmplnyaicni  OpjH)rluni!y  Cciitcr/Scatilc)^  ^ 

Third  preference:  nicnfbers  of  professions  or  persons  with  ejucplioiial  ability  in  sciences  hnd  nrfs 
SiKlh  preference,  needed  skilled  or  nivskilled  workers 

"  California  Advisory  Conjmittetx  lo  the  U.S.  Coirtmission  on  Civil  Rights.  A  Dream  VnfumUai: 


It  is  ironic  that  literally  thousands 


Hospitals  (C  ahro**!!!!!)  wKli  *\Jisc  i  iiiiiiiiitioii  against  licr  on  the  hasi*^  of 
her  rave  color,  and  national  origin  b^'  denying  her  tenure  credit  lor 
Hicr  experience  as'a  nurse  in  the  Phihppines  The  San  Francisco  Hqual 
EmploVnient  Op{K)rtuiiities  Commission  is  presently  conducting  an 
investigation  -        »  ^ 

A  number  ol  the  charges  by  Mrs.  \yalsi>ii  are  lamihai  to  thousands 
of  other  immigrant  nurses: 

« 

Jiven  though'  I  and  other  foieigiMK^ii  aiid-traiiied' nurses  hi^ve 
*  previous  experience  and  trtuning,  this  is  not  credited  when  we  are 
employed  and  wfe  are  therefore  hired  at  substandard  wages,  are 
not  put  into  positions  cominciisurate  with  oxir  bacjtgrouiids,  are 
forced  to  work  on  uiidesireable  shifts,  do  not  receive  appropriate 
'  prcwotions,  are  not  dble  and  are  not  perinit4ed  to  work  in 
supervisory  positions,  ^ire  denied  entry  to  the  U.S.A.,  do  not 
receive  appropriate  transfer  credit  from  our  universities  to ' 
upgrade  ourselves  in  American  universities,  if  on  H  I  visaJi  when 
hospital  st>onsorship  expires,  are  forced  to  become  illegal  aheiis 
even  though  licensed,  cannot  claim  Social  Security  benefits  ev^n 
though  we  pay  them  and  cannot  collect  unemployment  iiisur- 

^  Mrs,  Wiltson  says  that^loreign  nurses  pay  thies  to  the  ANA  wh^ch 
**makes  illegal  use  of  our  umyii  djj^-s  to  suijport  the  Cotninission  (f^- 
Graduates  of  Foreign  Nursing  Schools  (CGFNS)  whose*  primary 
function  is  to  iJeny  fentry  in  the  O.S.A/of  fo^ign  iiUrses."  She  further 
•claims a  cdlispiracy  the  INS,  the  DeparuJjfcnt  of  Labor,  DHEW, 
the  ANA,  "all  \vi<h^ufdue  process  of  law  and  illegal  use  of  taxpayers 
money/'  Foreign  nurses, were  recruited  in  their  ^lome  countries  to 

'  immigrate  to  the  U.S.  under  an  H  I  visa  (preferred  worKer)  to  makeup 

•  for  the  shortage  of  registeredinurses  in  American  hospitals.  ^ 

Underemployment  and/or  Underutilization  q|  Sllills 

'     \  *major  pi^pblem  for  immfgrants  with  protessional  education  is 

.  underemployment  or  the  underutilization  of  skills  they  have  developed 

through  years  of  experience'.  Because  they  usually  hdve  limited  funds 

and  because  they  have  to  support  themselves  and  their  families  in  the 

U  S,  ajid/or  in  their  itative  country,  the  only  a^rnative  many  of  them 

have  is  to  accept  any  type  of  job  offered^or  to  mce  unemployment  or 

Welfare..  ^  ,  t 

r  .ii 

There  are  about  250  \o  300  Korean  workeri  in  major  shipyards  in 
the  Seattle  area.  Among  them  about  30  percejit  are  college 
\       graduates.  Many  of  them  have  impressive. professional  records- 
company  presidents  aiid  managers,  army  generals  and  officers, 

^  1  t  *       *     '  ' 

Norma  Rupisaii  Wal.wii.  Philippinc-lramctl  nurse  filed  her  suit  againsi  the  AffilActl  Hospitals  of 
Sail  Francisco  in  March  1^79  and  another  against  the  AnicriMii  Nurses  Associatioh  in  April  1979 

•  She  was  able  to  do  this  bccalsc  the  EECK^^in  sikn  riaiicjsco  named  he^  a  true  "class  agent  " 
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university  pl^ofcssors  or  schtxil  teachers,  etc.,  buck  in  their  old 
couiWry.  Now  they  arc  working,  as  weldcr»»  pipefitters  and 
niachinists,  etc.  A  job  is  a  necessity  for  livelihood  and  survival. 
This  is  the  main  reason  that  they  cling  to  thete  "undersireable" 
jobs.  They  have  little  hope  for  moving  up  through  tl}e  employ- 
ment structure  or  of  getting  a  desi^eable  job  fit  to  their  career 
gpals.  Perhaps,  the  only  way  to  get  out  of  this  sit^iation  would  be  to 
gel  th^selves  free  from  being  employed  by  others.  That  «  why  many 
Kotean  immigrant^  are  looking  to  some  sorts  of  self-employment 
business.  Hard  as  it  may  be  to  start,  self-employment  would  at  least 
guarantee  independence,  freedom  and  dignity  "  " 

It  is  not  anconimon  to  find  doctors  working  as  medical  assistants, 
registered  nurses  as  aides,  pharmacists '  and  dentists  as  technicians, 
certified  accountants  as  financial  cicf  ks,  teachers  as  aides,  engin^miis 
draftsmen,  lawyers  as  clerks,  or  any  of  these  and  other  professional!  as 
(^custodians  orjarni  laborers.  The  tragedy  is-^many  of  these  people  are 
^  resigned  to  theiffate. 

Af*4iCfcing  on  discrimination  against  Asians,  itjvas  noted  that  ."in 
the  dental  school  t)terc  Is  a  Filipino  dentist  with  I /years  of  practice  (a 
graduate)  from  the  University^of  the  Philippines.  She's  an  orthodontist 
and  has  been  there  [at  the  University  of  Washington]  fOr»  2  years 
making  ohly  $432.  Her  job  title  is  dental  assistant  but  she's  actually 
mflting  the  plates."** " 

In  the  previously  mentioned  Korean  Chieago  study  and  one  done  at 
the  University  of  Washington'  <Jn  Filipino  staff  employees  similar 
observations  were  made.  Most  ^f  the  unskilled  and  white-collar 
.-workers  and  others  classified  as  such,  were,  in  reality,  college 
graduates.**  Therefore,  one  can  onlv  conclude  that  the  skills  and 
educatiqn  of  many  recent  immigrartts  are  either  grxjssly  wasted  or 
exploited.  A  sample  of  44  employees  it)  the  University  of  Washingtoh 
study  (133  Filipino  employees)  deqionstrated  that  "although  the 
average  educa^on  acquil-ed  was  15.6  years,  the  average  salary  was 
only  $7,040  with  an  average  employment  length  of  4.5  years.  Of 
these--44  employees  had  a  college  tjducatlon  and  10  othcn  had  g 
master's  degree  or  better."**  '  C 

A  Chinese  woman  with  several  degrees  was  passed  over  for 
promotion  in  the  budget  depigment  of  McClellan  Ai|Force  Base  near 
Sacramento  althpugh^  she  has  been  considered  vlly  capable.  The 
reason  given  by  her  supervisor  was  that  she  spoke  with  an  accent. 

**  Kun  Hdhg  Park/DI^AA  Korean  oulrcach  worker  4  ' 

Tcilimony  given  by  Michtel  Caslillano.  (put)  aupervijior  of  the  Univcnily  of  WwJiington.  Asian 
diviiwnan  the  office  of  miitohly  affairs  (pretently  Msiilanl  vice  pretideni  in  the  ofHce  of  miflorily  . 
iifTairt)  (k^tore  Ihe  Oovemor's  Atian  American  Advisory  Council.  Stale  of^j^ingl^A.  Ma>ch  iV^v 
**  Bok-Lim  Kim.  StnHce  fSfttds  of  Asian  Immlirants  as  Setn  by  Ethnic  CkurrStl  ATo/vJL  Examph. 
Michael  Cutillanb  lettimony.  *  )  " 
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According  to  her  liiwyor.  howcvrf;  slu-  spi>Ko^I'.iinlisli  pi<viscly  ;iiul 
luM  graininar  was  impcH  cAblc  "  ^ 

I 'oieign  medical  graduates  and  luiiscs  statT  hospitals  iii  cast  ct>ast 
States  and  Qriifornia  which  would  be  in  danger  ol  closing  or  without 
adequate  staff  irni<rFMGs  and  I'NGs  would  leave.  1  he  presence  of 
the  foreign-educated  health  professionals  makes  it  possible  for  Ameri- 
can-educated professionals,  especially  dtKtorv.  to  have  the  oppoitujwiy 
to  take  on  mi>re  lucrative  private  prai  tices 


Lack  of  Skills  and  Education 

Not  all  Asians  are  highly  educated.  Many  of  the  Asian  wives  of 
if  merican  servicemen  had  ••formal  education  only  thr4^h  elementary 
scluwl  The  lack  of  job,  education  and  Fiiglish  comniuliications  skiHs. 
usually  meant  a  lifetime  of  menial  and  poorly  paid  jobs  ^  ^  ^ 

The  Deiiionstiatioii  Project  for  Asian  Americans  study  of  137  Asian 
wives  showed  the  average  years  of  education  was  7.6.  However, 
approximately  29  jx^rcent  had  only  4  to  6  years  of  school  Most  of  tlie 
women  in  this  study  were  employed  in  unskilled  jobs,  some  worked  in 
the  entel-tainineiit  service  field  (e.g.,  go-go  dancers)  while  others  were 
doing  manual  labor.  Self-employed  women  owned  sauna  parlors.  All 
r  these  jobs  did  not  require  ••fluency  of  Hiiglish  nor  education  It  has 
been  Wed  that  because  many  (Ch«iesc)  wives  had  worked  outside 
their  homes  and  were  not  trained  in  any  skill,  when  faced  \yith  tlie 
reality  that  they  had  to  work  to  contribute  to  the  family  coffers,  they 
often  found  their  way  into  Chinese-owned  sewing  factories  and 
laundromats  where  they  are  underpaid.*** 

Thus,  we  see  Asian/Pacific  people,  regardless  of  education,  suffer- 
^ing  some  hardship  when  they  are  seeking  jobs  not  only  to  sustain  tlMnn, 
but  also  to  satisfy  them  professionally.  Although  many  are  frustrated, 
unfairly^sed,  and  often  exploited  by  employers,  they  rarely  complain 
and  sadly  accept  such  treatment  as  part  of  their  lives  ih  America.  A 
Filipino  immigrant  commented;  h  "  ^ 

It  is  common  foil  middle-class  Filipinos  to  work  at  two  and  even 
three  jobs  because  of  the  high  cosf  of  living  in  our  country,  I  have 
paid  as  much  as  $7.5a  per  pound  for  chicken  (in  the  Philii^pines) 
because  food  is  not  in  abundance  as  it  is  here.  In  the  O^ted  States, 
ard  work  is  rewarded.  In  the  Philippines,  it  is  paVrST  the  struggle 
t(i  survive:****  .  ♦        y  y 


Chin  Ac  in  Sin  IVancisco,  testimony  btfore  ilje  California  fair  limphyrrt^^U^ 


Dorothy  Cordova,  Ick  Whan  Lec,  A  Swtly  nfProblehxs  of  Anion  Health 
July  !'^75 

An  C.  Vying»  An  Analysis  of  Problems  ofAuTtn  Wives  of  VS  ^trvicemen.  pVAAJ^Wfi) 
*•  Sil  CH>il/^iin.  "/^  Analysis  of  iVoblcnis  of  Asian  Wives  of  U  S  Scrviirmcn."  OVA- 
1975 

Hcf*Ngor  Chen,  The  Chinese  Community  in  Los  Angeles^ 
US\  News  A  World  Htpori,  Feb.  20,  W78.  .  % 


Practices  Commission, 
ssionah,  DPAA  study. 
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Other  Problems 

Darker  skins  and  exotic  non-Eiiroj>caii  languages  make  it  harder 
for  some  to  melt  into  the  predominantly  white  ^nglish-S{x^akTf!g 
population.  In  many  cases,  they  (tiic  immigrant)  hnye  encouhtered 
open  hostility  from  Americans  who  contend  that  the  newcomers 
are  taking  away  already  scarce  jobs.*'* 

Youth 

Many  young  immigrants  have  suffered  the  trauma  of  being  uprooted, 
from  familiar  surroundings  and  then  suddenly  thrust  into  an  insensitive 
and  unresponding  school  situation.  Teachers  tell  of  shy  children, 
sitting  silently  in  classrooms,  barely  able  to  express  themselves  in 
English.  Existing  |[»ilingual  education  classes  cannot  accommodate 
every  student  who  needs  assistance,  and  overworked  teachers  arc 
frustrated  because  pi:esent  programs  cannot  meet  the  growing  de- 
mands. Despite  their  lahguage  difficulties,  however,  many  immigrant 
youths  score  high  irt  mathmd  art  tests."  ^ 

Other  [mmigrant  children  are  not  accepted  b^ause  of  how  they 
look.  A  Filipino  father  whose-  family  has  settled  in  Daly  City, 
Califpriiia,  says  "  his  three  childr^i  ages,  II,  10  and  6  have  ^n 
taunted  so  much,"  that  he  has  threatened  lawsuits  unless  teachers  do 
^lOre  to  protect  i\^m.  In  some  communities,  friction  of  this  kind  has 
*  encouraged  the  formation  of  violent  gangs  among  Filipino  youth."** 

Youth  gangs  also  exist  witlyn  the  Chinese  communities:  Shootings, 
extortion,  robberies,  and  even  >  murder  have  been  committed  by 
alienated  Asian  youths  venting  their  frustrations  and  anger  through 
acts  of  violence  and  lawlessness.  Other  ybung  immigi^nts  commit 
crimes  and/or  belong  to*angs  because  ''their  parents  no  longer  have 
control  over  thcny  as  they  did  in  the^bld  country.""  Communities 
which  rarely  h^fPdelinquent  children  not  too  long  ago  arc  suddenly 
faced  with  the  problem  of  lawlessness  and  criminal  acts  perpetrated  by 
their  youth.  Other  parents  are  bewildered  by  the  rejection  of  honpred 
traditions  by  their  children  who  are  trying  to  become  **more 
American." 

rite  school  curri(fHlum  are  usually  ^oid  of  anything  that  could  give 
the  immigrant  and  American-born  Asian  student  some  sense  of  pride  in 
their  history  and/or  cultuf e.  ^  Many  students  begin  to  think  of 
themselves  as  "second-class  citizens"  and  are  ashamed  of  Uieir 
immigrant  parents.  Professionally  unfulflUed  parents  encourage  their 
children  l||^finish  college,  because  they  believe  a  degree  from  an 

Ibid.        ^       [  '  ■ 

"   US.    News  d  H'ortd  Report.  Feb.  20,  \97H.  ^ 

"  Ibia  .  .  ;      .  ' 

"  Alvin  Hulg«do»  TiApino  coinniunity  worker.  Office  of  Humiin  Rights,  battle,  Wish 
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Atnciicaii  college  will  give  the  young  ix-oplo  the  i  h^iiices  Ihcy  have 

State  of  the  Art 

More  than  1  tiiilhoii  Asian  immigrants  have  come  to  the  U  S  since 
the  immigration  hiws  were  revised  in  1965.  They  caiye  in  search  of  a 
*t>etter  life,  jobs,  education  for  theniselve^s  and  their  children,  to  join 
relatives  already  here,  or  to  flee  from  an  oppressive  government 
and/or  lifestyle  in  their  native  land-  What  they  have  found  in  these 
United  States  may  not  be  What  they  expcctcil  jA  study  recently 
conducted  by  the  Demonstration  Project  for  Asmn  American  in 
Washington  State  posed  \cveral  questio^^-tmerviewed  immigrants 
about  their  life  here  Most  of  the  eduj?(ited  ones  felt  some  sense  of 
frustration  and  unfulfillment,  while  those  whose  expectations  were  less 
to  begin  with,  felt  tbcir  life  in  our  country  was  "very  gcuxl."  Mo^st  of 
the  745  people  int€?rVie^ec^  felt,  however,  thjcy  would  remain  in  this 
country. 

,  Their  presence  is  felt  itrfu^^ny  places.  Because  of  contmued  pressures 
fro^ii  \nierican-born  Asian  ^onimunity  workers  and  immigrant  activ- 
ists, new  programs  have  sprung  up  and  State  and  kKal  governments, 
arc  beginni\  to  res|>ond  to  the  demand  for  needed  services.  One  can 
sec  more  bilingual-bicnltural  Asians  working  not  only  in  employtneiit 
agencies,  but  also  the  schools,  departmeht  stores,  banks,  hospitals,  etc. 
However,  underemployed  Asian  immigrants  see  little  hope, to  retrain 
for  an  alternative  career.  Existing  programs  often  stipulate  that 
participants  be  at  poverty  or  lower  family  income  levels.  But  there  has 
been  community  clamoring  for  programs  to  meet  the  exi$iting  needs— 
despite  the  income  of  the  trainee. '  *^ 

Although  attention  has*  been  given  to  the  training  of  bilingual- 
bicultural  teachers,  instructors,  and  administrators  to  meet  the  need  of 
an  increasing  immigrant  population."  most  programs  are  si\l\  in  the 
flcdghng  stage  afft  many  are  ^haky  because  Asian/Pacific  people  are 
low  priorityvhen  funds' are  allocated  for  bilingual  education.  > 

The  family  structure  may  have  suflfercd.  Parents  who  fled  a  bad 
situation  in  thei^^alivc  land  have  found  another  troubling  situation 
hqrc— when  their  children  get  in  trouble  with  the  law  or  reject  many 
of  ttie  values  Qf 'the  parents.  Many  families  are  Still  separated  by  the 
Pacific  Ocean— because  parents,  come^mt  ai^i  then  sencj  for  their 
children  when  money  becomes  avaijp|^.  This  has  citused  ifcany 
problems  aift!  has  Ipsscned  the  parental  hold  on  phildrcn.    '    ^  * 
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Recommendations 

I'hrrr  arc  many  iirrds  and  prdbl^^nr^lTicnig  the  rrrrnt  ninnignnits 
HoNN'ever,  wc  make  the  following  suggestions  as  a  way  ib  begin  to 
alleviate  existing  needs  orAsian/Pacific  peopk. 

1.  Let  incoming  immigrants — es|>ecially  the  professionals-t-know 
\yliat  the  reality  is  in  securing  jobs  conmiensiirate  with  their  ediieation 
and  ex|HMience  \ 

2.  Look  jv!  existing  laws  that  ^eifd  to  keep  families  separated  for 
extended  nuinbep^#y7!lis. 

3.  Intcrcedd/with  professional  organizations  on  behalf  of  immigrantjki 
with  professflonal  trainin/ 

4.  Kecrnid  train,  and  hire  Asian/Pacific  stiriT  to  work  within  the 
Inunigratiolf  and  Naturalization  Service,  es|;>ecially  in  cities  with  large 
Asian  populations 

y    Provide  existing  staff  wi(h  sensitivity  training  about  'Asian/Pacific 
people. 

6.  Make  hospitals,  nursing  homes,  etc.,  wliich  recruit,  expiort>  then 
abandon  registered  nurses  from  Asia  becoqie  accountable  for  their 
practices.  \ 

7.  Maintain  the  existing  iminigratj^^n  quotas  for  Asian/Pacific  people. 
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Asian  Immigrants:  Civil  Rights  Issues,  ^er- 
^  vice  Needs,  and  Some  Suggested  Solu- 
tions 

by  Tuan  D.  Nguyen,  Ph  D/ 


Historical  Background  of  Asian  Immigration 

The  first  significant  group  of  Asian  immigrants  to  this  county  was 
the  Chincvse  in  the  hitc  The  Chinese  immigration  movement 

lusted  until  the  passage  of  the  Chinese  Exclusion  A^t  of  1882.  This  w^s  ^ 
the  peri(xl  of  the  building  of  the  transcontinental  railroad,  and  a 
tremendous  amount  of  cheap  labor  was  needed  to  complete  the  job 
Chinese  workers  comj^rised  approximately  80  |K^ent  of  the  IafcH>r 
force  in  this  project.  (Coolidgc,  1909)  Pl^  «  \ 

Upon  completion  of  the  railroad  in  1869,  the  Chinese  were  released 
into  the  cities  in  search  of  jobs,  in  direct  competition  with  whitA 
laborers.  The  failing  economic  system  at  the  time  could  not  support  all  \ 
these  new workers,  and  the  Chinese  soon  became  the  object  of  hatred 
and  abuse  by  the  white  laboring  class,  llieir  **stnuige"  customs, 
language,  clothing,  and  their  industriousness  and  frugality  i/tifuriated  ^ 
white 'Americans  who  saw  the  Chinese  as  a  serious  econonlic  threat,  f 
(Daniels^  1962)  Compounding  the  problem  was  tfie  rapid  rise  in 
Chinese  immigration  which  had  grown  from  3  in  1830  to  100,500  in 
1870.  (Coolidge,  1909)  ky^ 

The  econon^ic,  collapse  of  1876  was  the  straw  tliHTbroke  ^^C^ :amers 
back.  When  businesses  failed  and  banks  ^and  mines  were  closed,  the 
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Chinevsc  became  a  re 
were  attacked  in  the 


iy  scapegoat  for  the  country's  disaster.  Chinese 
streets,  their  businesses  were  burned,  anj 


movement  to  oust  thi^ni  grew  t»  frightening  proportions,  Anothef\  \ 
aspect  of  the  problem  is  that  Chinese  immigration  yas  thought  to  be  a 
^ysccond  wave  of  slavery  into  the  United  States,  since  the  exploitation  of 
'^OJfinese  was  blatant  in  very  many  instances.  On  altruistic  grounds 
4£icn,  many  legislators  felt  that  there  should  be  laws  enacted  id  prevent 
this  kind  of  class  from  being  formed  once  again.  These  legislators 
eventually  united  forces  wi^  those  who  wanted  io  exclude  Asians  on 
economic  grounds.  (Daniels,  1962) 

The  Chinese  Exclusion  Act  of  1882  was  the  culmination  of  Stat<rand 
local  laws  which  discriminatcil  against  tht  Chinese.  Not  only  did  the  ) 
act  prohibit  the  entrag^  of  Chinese  laborers  into  tWe  country,  it  also 
prevented  those*  already  here  fjom  attaining  citizenship.  This  act  was 

■   '  ,j  » 

•  Dr.    ruaii  D.  Nguyen  is  the  Msociajc  director  of  prograin  cvaluiition  wrvicc.  District  V  Mciitnl 
Hwlth  Center.  Stn  Frtnciwo.  Calif  *  .  „ 
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not  repealed  until  194.V  \\\c\\  uftci  (hut  date,  Chinese  were  not 
allowed  lo  conir  to  the  United  States  irt  any  great  niitfiKers  because  of 
certain  provisions  of  the  Japanese  exclusion  act 

By  the  turn  of  the  century,  Japanese  imnitgrants  filled  the  gap  left  by 
id^ie^^usion  of  the  Chinese,  OfficiafTy,  immigration  frqm  Japan  was 
ot  sanctioned  until  1886,  but  between  then  and  1910  there  were  about 
72.0(X)  Japanese  who  had  made  their  way  to  this  country.  (Ichihasl^ 
1932). 

The  early  Japanese  intmigraiits  were  primarily  employed  oil  farius, 
railroads,  in  mines,  or  canneries.  They  first  came  to  Hawaii  and  then 
worked  their  way  to  the  mainland.  Later  immigrants  were  students, 
domestics,  and  merchants  who  often  came  to  the  continental  United 
States  flirectly  from  Japan.  The  Japanese  became  successful  economi- 
cally andswere  sm)n  to  follow  the  Chinese  in  receiving  the  wrath  of 
resentful  American  citizens.  (Kitano,  1967)  ^ 

Not  surprisingly,  op|X)sition  to  the  Japanese  t(X)k  the  form  of  the 
earlier  mot^ement  against  the  Chinese.  Although  a  'national  law 
/excluding  the  Japanese  was  not  passed  until  after  World  War  I,  local 
and  State  laws  often  severely  restricted  the  rights  of  the  Japanese 
y  V  Arfiericans.  For  example,  CdWoniia  prohibited  Japan-born  immigrants 
from  owjuoft  farmland  or^froni  leasing  farmland  foe  lotiger  than  3 
years.         I  ' 

Filipino ^ilnnigration  to  the  United  States  began  soon  after  the 
Philjppine-Ambrican  Wars  in  1906.  As  the  Japanese  moved  from  the 
plantations  of  Hawaii  to  the  farms  on  the  mainla|id>  Filipinos  were 
brought  in  to  replace  them.  (Morales,  l974)^These  early  immigrants 
yf''^    were  in  a  ratheiL^tuliar  position:  As  American  "nationals**— neither 
citizens  nor  aliens — the  status  they  were  accdrUed  aft^r  the  Philippines 
/    .  •      fost  the  1906  war,  Filipinos  were  not  subject  ta  the  legislation  against 
entry  into  the  United  States.  However,  as  with  the  Japanese  and 
Cl)inese,  resentment  against  Filipinos  grew.  The  solution  to  the 
'.  problem  was  the  Tydings-'McDuffie  Act  of  1934,  whicl^  provided  for 
1^  eventual  independence  of  the^ilippines,  making  it  possible  to  then 
restrict  Filifl^ino  immigration  to  an  annual  qUQta  of  SO. 

The  first  Korean  immigrants  arrived  in  1903  as  contract  workers  for 
/  Jhlawaiian  plantations.  A  few  more  trickled  into  the  country  for  the 

'  subsequent  7  years.  But  in  1910,  Japan  seized  control  of  Korea  and 
essentially  prevented  imniigration  tQ»  the  United  States.  The  few 
f  Koreans  who  managed  to^Aigrale  between.  1910  and  1935  carried 

Japanese  passports.  It  wasn*t  until  after*  the  Korean  War  that  Koreans 
started  to  come  to  the  United  States  in  lar^t  numbers,  including  war 
brides,  Korean  orphans,  and^hildren  fathered  by  U.S.  servicemen.  It 
is  estimated  that  there^  are  32,000  Korean  children  adopted  by 
American  families. 
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YUv  newest  Asuin  iinnngiant  gnnip  is  the  Iiid(H*hinose  leCugees  I  his 
wave  of  immigration  was  the  result  of  the  United  States  involvement 
in  the  Indochina  Wa^  of  the  1960s  and  early  IV70s.  The  bulk  of  this 
immigrfttioii  occurred  in  1975.  as  1 50.(XX)  refugeo»nvere  resettled  in  the 
United  States.  Prior  to  that  date,  the  numb^^r  of  Indochiiiese  immi- 
grants was  rafher  negligible,  except  for'wax  brides,  some  Vietnamese 
orphans,  and  a  small  number  of 'Vietnanievc  sUidents  and  workers  on 
temporary  fKMinits  to  teach  Vietnamese  to  servicemen 
/  Finally,  oiit^fwfhnot  compl^etc  the  picture  of  Asian  and  I'alfcic 
Islander  imniiVralion  without^mentioning  the  itiflux  of  Samoans  ami 
other  FacifK>':%landers.  These  groups,  while  not  immigrants  in  the 
strict  lettcf  of  the  law,  arc  much  like  the  earlier  wave  of  Filipinos  who 
came  to  the  United  States  as  ' Wioiials  "  The  civile  rights  of  this 
migrant  community  arc  even' less  wcll-dcfined  by  the  law,  and  their 
s<Vial.  health,  and  human  services  needs  are  grossly  ignored.  Current 
estimates  place  tlie  number  of  Sanioans^aroui)d  9y,(XX)  in  C4ilifornia, 
with  greatest  concentration^  in  San  Diego  County,  the  greater  Los 
Angeles  Area,  and  the  San  Francisco  Day  area. 

/ 

Current  Trends  In  Immigration 

With  the  passage  of  the  Walter-WcCarran  Act  of  1956,  immigration 
was  rin2!^y  opened  to  all  Asian  groups.  Although  there  was  a  strict 
quota  syBem  on  new  arrivals -^85^  Japanese  immigrants  annually  -  the 
act  allovwl  Asians  already  in  the  country  to  s^ek  citizenship.  The  door 
was  fina'  opened  in  1965  with  the  passage  of  the  U.S.  Slationality 
Act  which  eliminated  the  quota  system  for  Asian  countries. 

Patterns  of  Asian  immigration  have  since  changed  dramatically.  In 
general,  while  the  earlier^imigrants  were  workers  and  laborers,  the 
new  immigrants  arc  professionals — doctors,  ^awyers.  dentists,  nurses, 
teaclifrs,  etc.  In  other  words,  the  **brawi^j  drain*'  has  become  the 
"brain  drain." 

Statistically,  with  the  exception  of  the  massTve  jentry  of  Indochinese 
refjMgecs^in  1975,  the  two  largest  recent  immigrant  grotips  are 
currently  Filipinos  and  Koreans.  During  the  period  from  1967  to  1976, 
over  200,000  Filipinos  Immigrated  to  the  Uuifed  States,  The  Filipino 
population  is  also  one  of  the  fastest  growing  groups.  The  Bureau  of  The 
Census  projected  la  55  percent  to  56  percent  increase  over  the  1970 
cehsus  data  [or  1978,  based  on  permanrfht  immigration,  birth,  and 

.  death  ratesr  rhus,  in  San  Francisco,  for  example,  the  numljer  of 
Filipinos  increased  by  110  percent,  (von}  25,566  in  1970  to  53,944  in 
1978.  More  drkmatic  still  are  the  Korean  immigration  figures. 
According  to  the  Immigration  and  Naturalii/lilkJp  Service  (INS). 

\ figures,  there  were  2,165  Kopean  immigrants  in  1^65  and  30,803  in 
\I976,  an  incriiasc  of  1,322.8  percent.  This  i^te  hblds  for  the  two  major 
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ntics.  I  OS  Aiigoltvs  arid  San  I^Vaiic  isco.  where  the  nuijoi  ity  of  Koreans  . 
conie.  Overall,  7^  jKreent  of  the  Korean  |X)|nihitioii  in  tliis  conrTffy" 
came  here  within  the  past  6  to  8  years  '  / 

Increa^fcs  in  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  |>opuhition/,  while  not  as 
dramatic,  arc  also  significant.  For  example,  while  San  Fiaiicisco 
exi>erienced  a  3  pcrceitt  decrease  in  total  population  between  ttie  I960 
and  l*)70  censuses,  the  number  of  Chinese  increased  by  61  |H*rceiit, 
from  J6.44.S  to  58,6%.  and  the  numlK^r  of  Japanese  increased  by  6 
|>ci(^eiit,  from  9,464  to  1 1,705.  San  l^rancisco,  it  sliould  he  noted,  is  the 
lea^rig  city  of  Asnui  innnigration  next  only  to  Los  Angeles 

Finally,  the  hidochinese  refugeq  movement,  while  not  as  dramiitic 
as  it  was  in  1975,  continues.  Recent  arrivals  are  composed  of  the  "boat 
cases"  from  Vietnam — which  include  many  Chinese  Viettiamesc — 
Cambodians,  Laotians,  and  H'muong,  as  well  as  other  TUidochiii(j>c 
who,  subsequent  to  their  ?iettlenient  in  otiier  countries,  come  here  to  be 
miitcd  with  their  families  ^ 

Asian  immigrants:  Their  Current  Status 

The  history  of  Asian  Americans  in  this  country  is  fraught  with 
'  blatant — often   official— discrimination,   prejudices,   and  injustices. 
Asian  Americans,  no  lesser  than  other  minority  groups  in  this  coil'uJry, 
have  suffer'ed  from  injastices  that  leave  wounds  in  their  psycbes*'aKB&'' 
impair  their   social  and  ^isiX^nomic   progresses.    Fhe  examplef^^^f  ^ 
discrimination  and  social  injimices  encountered  by  Asian  Americansr>rN 
and  Asian  immigrants  could  be  endlessly  enumerated,  but  doing  so 
would  serve  no  purpose  unless  received  by  those  who  Can  appreciate 
or  are  sensitive  to  the  Asian  American. experience.  The  latest  example 
of  official  discrimination  is  the  exclusion  of  Asian  Americans  from 
amongjhe  groups  defined  as  socially  and  ecoiiori^ically  disadvantaged 
when  tne  Smalf  Business  Administration  planned  ih^  implementation 
of  Public  Law  95-507.  (Federal  Register,  1979,  vol.  Al^io.  1 1  (January 
16))  ^  _  -  - 

When  one  examines  Ihe  social  and  economic  •  stains  of  Asian 
Americans,  it  is  blatantly  obvious  that  de  facto  they  have  fared  no  ' 
fecttcr  than  second-  or  ithirdi'-class  citizens.  Despit^  ^^^^  indus- 
triousness,  they  lagged  far  behind  others  in  reaping  the  benl^s  of  their 
labor.  In^  San  Francisco,  for  example,  it  is  estimated  \hat  the 
unemployment  rate  is  about  4.5  pei^nt  for  persons  of  Chinese 
descent,  a  rate  that  is  much  lo\yer^^bairthe  national,  California,  of  San 
Francisco  rates.  Yet  24  percent  of  the  Chinese  population  have 
.incomes  below  the  poverty  level.  In  1^970  the  U.S.  Census  Bureau 
projectfed  that  14.8  percent  of  all  Chinee  fanftilies,  10.1  percent  of  all 
Filipino  fanrilies,  and  9.2  percent  of  a[l  /apanese  families  in  San 

Francisco  have  incomes  under  the  poverty  level.  It  is  further  projected 
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(hat  among  (ho  imiTlafcd  Asian  Anu-iican  irnhvuhials  ova  14  yoais  of 
age.  27.2  p<MCcn(  i>f  (ho  Japanoso.  U)  5  pou  on(  ol  (ho  C'hinosc.  antJ  ^2  2 
|KMcon(  of  (ho  Pihpinos  havo  incomes  Ix-low  (ho  f>overty  level 
Rcccndy.  a  siimpl^ig  of  2(X)  Korean  families  living  in  San  Francisco) 
who  received  services  at  the  Korean  Comniunily  Service  Cen(or  from 
January  1977  (hrough  luiie  1978  indicated  thal^  68  |>crcent  of  these 
families  were  below  poverty  level  accoiding  to  the  guidelines  tor 
l  alent  Search  A  conserv^hiyo  estiihino '  for  the  general  Korean 
IH)pnlation  based  on  this  rmdin^would  be  that  J4  j^ercent  of  Korean 
families  are  below  iK)vVrty  level 

Turnit^g  to  the  Samoan  community,  in  a  study  of  410  Samoan 
households  in  the  l.os  Angeles  area,  it  was  found  that  fewer  than  half 
of  the  respondents  had  completed  grade  school.  (Shu,  1977)  Ihe 
consequences  of  limited  education  and  low-English  skills  arc  tliat^ 
Samoans  can  secure  only  low-payinfi.  menial  jobs.  Low  iiv:oinc.  iiv^ 
turn,  limits  the  choice  of  housing,  makes  it  dinicult  to  maintain  a 
family  and  care  for  dependents,  while  poor  language  ability  deters 
Samoans  from  seeking  and  receiving  adequate  health  and  other 
services-  A  study  conducted  by  the  department  of  planning  and 
economic  development- in  Hawaii  in  1973  re|x>rted  that  while  Samoans 
constituted  2  percent  of  the  |H)pulation.  they  made  up  5  |>eicent  of 
welfare  recipients. 

Lixiking  at  the  Vietnamese  refugees  who  came  in  1975.  one  found 
that,  by  the  eiid-x>f  1977.  66.5  percent  of  refugees  Over  age  16  were  in 
the  labor  force  and  %t.^  percent  of  them  were  employed.  By  contrast.  ' 
the  labor  force  participfttion  nUe  of  all  Amc??icans  is  62.2  percent  an<J 
their' eijiploytnent  rate  is  93.1  percent.  But  does  such  industriousiiess 
pay  off?  Apparently  not,  sin«e  only  slightly  h^ilf  of  the  refugee 
families-  51.4  percent  -earned  incomes  of  $^00  or  more  per  month  for 
ail  average'^femily  size  of  6.5.  (HEW  Refugee  Task  t^orce.  1977) 
Furthermore,  60.ft  tltrcent  of  the  r«iftigces  wjio^had  been  white-collar 
worker^in  Vietnan5a|;e^w  in  blue-collar  jobs,  indicating  that  the  rate 
of  underemploymenfi  is  high.  This  type  of  underemployment  is 
generalizable  to  practically  all  other  Asian  immigrant  groups.  - 

One  must  notfc  here  also  that  th^t^ndochinese  refugees  have  received^ 
sjpecial  help  in  relocating  themselves  |u  this  country,  such  as  language 
training,  vocational  traiuing,  employifltent  placement,  and  houstng. 
This  knowledge  leaves  one  to  wonder  abQUt  the  faie  of  other  Asian 
immigrants,  n^grants»  and  refugees  who  do  not  receive  much  concert- 
ed or  organized  help  in  essential  survival  skills  fpr  their  settlement  in 
this  society. 

Ill  addition  to  economic  survival  pRoblems,  immigrants  face  a  host  of 
other  social,  health,  and  psychological  pro^ems.  Because  of  language 
barriers,  mpst  immigrants  cannotsj^aVail  themselves  of  the  existing 
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siviAI.  health,  and  hnnuin  srrvices  The  pKxrss  oi  inigialion  itsril 
crcairs  slirssrs  un  thr  individnals,  raniihrs.  and  gioiips  I  hoAo  sticssrs 
Oiin  hccoinc  aento  wfu'n  hrip  is  not  readily  available  Krseaicl)  has 
4'ound  that  the  incidence  of  mental  illness  is  signiricantly  higher  among 
hngrants  and  immigrants  than  among  nonmovers  (Striiciung.  Kabkin, 
and  Peck,  1964)  and  that  ''migration  per  sc  is  apparently  a  major 
determinant  of  admissions  to  mental  hospitals  "  (Lazarus.  I.ixrke.  and 
Xhonias.  1963:41)  I'hc  stresses  exjxTienced  ilnrmg  the  ptiKess  of 
cultural,  stKial,  and  economic  adaptation  often  lead  to  family  disrup 
tion.  alcolu)lism.  de|)rcssiou,  and  antis(xial  behavior^,  particularly  in 
children  Lack  of  knowledge  about  and  inaccessibility  to  health 
services  often  aggravates  health  problems  that  are  caused  by  substan- 
dard and  inadequate  housing  and  living  conditions.  ' 

In  order  not  to  belabor  the  |H)ints  that  will  be  raised  m  the  latter 
sessions  of  this  conference,  I  will  now  pi^l  forward  some  suj^gestions 
for  programs  and  elTorts  that  may  alleviate  the  problems  exjKM'ienccd 
by  Asian  inunigrants. 


Remedial  Actions  to  Ensure  the  Civil  Rights  of  ^ 
Asian  Immigrants 

Recommendation  1  Lhat  a  central  immigrant  referral  cehter  with  a  toll- 
free  number  be  set  up  for  immigrants  to  call  for  help  in  any  matter. 
This  center  should  be  staffed  by  competent  bilingual  persons  who 
could  screen  the  hature  of  the  problem  or  need  for  help  and  make 
appro^iate  referrals  to  service  agencies  in  the  city  wheffe  the 
immigrant  resides.  Lhis  toll-free  number,  under  arrangement  with  the 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service,  is  to  be  provided  to  all 
incoming  imhiigrants  at  their  port  of  entry  A  short  pamphlet 
accompanying  the  number,  printed  in  the  native  language  of  the 
immigrant,  sh(XUld  explain  the  purpose  of  the  toll-free  number. 

The  rationale  underlying  this  recommendation  is  that  immigrants, 
not  only  because  of  language  barriers,  but  also  because  of  cultural  and 
social  backgrounds  are  not  familiar  with  the  multitude  of  categorical 
service  programs  that  is  now  the  fabric  of  help  provision  in  ihxs 
society.  Lacking  this  knowledge,  they  are  likely  to'hiake  contact  with 
inappropriate  service  agencies  and  thei\  are  turned  down.  Such  an 
experience  leads  to  reticence  and^unwilfingness  fo  ^ry  again,  since  the 
immigrant  and  refugee  will  generalize  that  services  are  not  accessible 
or  give  ud  hope  of  fniding  sensitive  and  appropriate  service  agencies. 
Yet,  it  Vcommon  knowledge  that  the  first  few  years  of  cultural  and 
economic  settlement  arp  fraught  with  crises  that,  when  gone  unnoticed 
or  unremedied,  can  result  in  serious,  debilitating  states  of  affairs.  Thus, 
there  is  an  urgency  to  establish  a  central  referral  center,  which  serves 
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the  problem  detection  and  referral  piup^ises  and  helps  the  ininiigrants 
to  coi>e  effectively  with  crisis  situations  before  these  situations  become 
uhwieldly  aggravated.  , 

RdeommendatloB  i-That  special  service  centers  in  the  areas  of  legaHid, 
housing,  employment,  vocational  training,  health,  mental  health, 
family  services,  and  education  be  set  up  in  nii^jor  ports  of  entry.  These 
centers  are  it>  Ije  staffed  by  competent,  bicultural,  and  bilingual  ^aff  in 
order  to  provi^  sensitive,  appropriate,  and  accessible  services  to 
immigrants.  These  services  should  be  coordinated  with  the  Central 
referral  center. 

The  rationale  foi^'this  recommendation  Is  that,  currently,  special 
services  for  immigrants,  and  particularly  for  AsiaA  immigrantji^  are 
disjointed  »nd  sporadic  in  terms  of  organization,  stability,  and 
fundings.  The  general  assumption  has  been  that  social  And  health  and 
human  services  are  the  responsibilities  of  States  and  local  govern- 
nients.  Howbvcr,  histor.y  has  shown  that  State  and  local  governments 
are  often  the  first  to  discriminate  against  Asian  immigrants  and 
perceive  the  immigration  and  immigrant  problems  as  *  Federal 
problem.  They  are,  of  course,  wrong  in  the  first  matter.  H6wcvcr,  in 
th«  second  Aiattcr,  it  is  appropriate  to  argue  that  the  immigrant  issues 
are  issues  of  broad  national  concern.  Thus,  the  Federal  Government 
should  take  th«;  lead  in  coordinating  the  immigrant  services  that 
already  exist  and  supplementing  them  with  addition^il  services  that  are 
necessary  to  ensure  equal  opportunities  to  immigrants  entering  this 
Nation, 

Additional  services  that  are  sprely  needed  are  in  the  areas  of  health, 
mental  health,  and  family  counseling.  Because  of  the  survival  and 
cultural  and  social  adapUtion  stresses,  maio' '  •'nm'£''ant  familieA 
undergo  dramatic  crises  that  threaten  the  surVival  of  the  family^as  a 
\init.  If  help  is  forthcoming  immediatel]|  w^n  such  crises  occur,  the 
long-lasting,  deleterious  effects  can  be  avoided  and  healthier  American 
family  uriiU  will  result  from  these  intervention  efforts.  Furthermore, 
because  of  inadequate  housing  or  living  arrangem^ts,  ^palth  problems 
are  also  common  among  immigrants.  Without  timely  intervention, 
crippling  effects  can  result  and  they  will  require  more  costly  courses  of 
treatment.  Currently,  Federal  regulations  and  problems  in  the  area  of 
health  and  mental  health  are  designed  for  the  broad  range  of  the 
general  population,  but  arc  not  geared  to  specific  needs  of  immigrants. 
That  is,  they  arc  not  specifically  designed  4o  be  sensitive  and  accessible 
to  the  problems  encountered  by  immigrants.  Under  the  current 
arrangements,  efforts  in  this  direction  run  into  direct  competition  >vith 
the  concerns  and  demands  of  local  citizens  and,  thus  have  little  chance 
of  success.  Therefore,  special  regulations  and  programs  with  firm  and 
loAg  term  finding  bases  must  be  originated  in  order  to  address  more 
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Recommendation  3  That   rnandiitcs  and   funds,  for  special  Asian 
iiiiiiiigrant  services  l>c  designed  and  iniplcnicnted  on  a  lorjg-range  basis  ^ 
rather  than  the  customary  ycnr-by-year  strategies. 

The  pr(x:ess  of  legishitinji;  funding,  and  implementing  federally 
funded  services  is  a  long,  drawn-out  proce^ss  that  consumes  extensive 
anKrUints  of  effort  and  time.  Wfien  such  a  priKCiS  11  done  on  a  year-to- 
year  basis,  it  becomes  ahnost  iniiH)8sible  for  Asian  American  minorities 
to  fully  participate  year-in  and  year-out,  given  their  limited  res^)urces 
in  terms^  of  competent  |>ersoiis  wlio  ^could  feasibly  and  maximally 
understand  the  process  and  its  iniplicationsi  Thus,  the  year-tQ-year 
basis  of  plaiinihg  creates  insurmountable  barriers  to  full  participation 
by  Asian  American  citizens  and  immigrants.  Furthermore,  because 
Federal  funding  is  often  channeled  through  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, the  discrt^pancies  m  fiscal  time  periods  and  planning  cycles 
make  il  impossible  for  communjJ^  agencies  to  elicit  aiitl  solicit  full 
community  participation  to  car^  out  the  best  service  plans  and 
implementation.  The  rush  and  short  deadlines  result  in  hasty  plans  and" 
hasty  implementations  thjU  lead  to  less  than  optimal  service  programsX 
"This  situation  is  wcli-i  I  lust  rated  when  one  examines  the  Indcx:hi"<^J»t' 
Refugee  Assistance  Program  (IRAP)  prcKesses  since  1975.  Funding 
for  IRAP  programs  and  services  has  always  be^MHegislated  on  a  year- 
to-year  ba«is  with  the  result  that  programs  that  are  set  up  only  l\Ave  a 
semblance  of  stability  for  at  most  6  months  out  of  thq  year.  The  other  6 
months -rfre  equally  spent  either  in  gearing  up  for  a  new  fijiraLyear,  or 
preparing  for  the  eventuality  of  closing  down  the  programs  or  busily 
rusfiing  through  the  bureaucratic  redtape  in  order  to  obtain  promised. 
butSiot  necessarily  firm,  funds.  About  this  time  of  the  year,  the  staff 
and  refugee  recipients  of  IRAP  services  are  in  limbo  in  terms  of  the 
continuance  of  services  that  refugees  need  in  order  to  prepare 
'themselves  for  social  and  economic  survival  in  this  country.  Currently, 
the  vocational  training  and  employment  counseling  ^nd  placement 
services  for  refugees  face  a  shutdown  in  June.  Once  these  programs 
shut  down,  it  will  be  a  costly  undertaking  to  restart  them  in  October. 
Recommendation  4-That  the  U.S.  Conimission  on  Civil  Rights  establish 
a  watchdog  commih^to:  (a)  screen,  review,  and  monitor  cilrrent  and 
proposed  legislation  \ffectiiig  Asian  Americans,  immigrants,  an<t 
refugees,  as  well  as  the  implementation' 6f  these  legislations  and,  (b)  to 
communicate  findings  and  elicit  input  and  reactions  from  the  people 
affected.  v  ^ 

Sucfi  a  watchdog  committee  is  utterly  necessary  in  light  of  past  laws 
that  openly, discriminated  against  Asian  Americans  andv immigrants. 
Even  currently  the  implementation  .of  policies  aimed  at  rectifying  the 
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iiOustices  sufferetl  by  minorities  contains  rlcnicnts  pf  discrinunation 
against  Asian  Americans  aiid  innnigrants.  Such  is  the  case  with  the 
implementation  of  Pubhc  l^w  95-507  by  the  Small  Business  AdnunU- 
tration.  Another  instance  of  de  facto  discrijnination  is  the  exclusion  of 
permanent  residents,  by  Executive  order,  from  employment  by  the 
Federal  Oovernment.  Ypt.  it  must  be  recognized  that  the  Federal 
Government  has  in  the  past  two  decades  been  the  reading  employer  of 
minority  pt^rsons,  The  Executive  order  barring  I^ederal  eraplayinent 
from  permanent  residents  denies  recent  enierging  Asian  conmmnities 
such  as  the  Kbrcan  and  Indochinesc  from  the  benefits  intended  for 
socially  and  economically  disadvantaged  groups.  Such  a  practice  also 
set  up  </«/ac/o' barriers  for  immigrants  who. need  the  services  offered 
by  the  Federal  Government  by  failingUo  actively  remove  language 
and  cultural  barriers.  Another  practice  that  perpetuates  the  disadvan- 
tage status  of  new  Asian  Americans  is  the  restriction  of  Federal 
scholarships  and  fellowships  to  citizens  only.  Thus,  immigrants  are 
denicd^  the  equal  opportunity  for  competing  for  pKfgrams  that  .will 
advance theii;  economic^and  social  well-being.  j 

In  addition  to  such  dejaito  discriminatory* practices,  investigations 
and  monitoring  must  be  ijiade  to  ensure  that  funds  and  programs 
specially  earmarked  for  Asian  Americans,  immigrants,  and  refugees 
are  properly  administered  and  used  to  the  benefit  of  these  groups. 
Misuse  and  abuse  arise  partially  because  of  the  above-mentioned  crisis- 
management  Myle:  predicated  on  a  slioft  term— year-by- year— basis. 
Another  reason  for  misuse  and  abuse  iS  the  lack  of  proper  monitoring 
and  evaluation  ,of  contracting^  agencies.  This  deficiency  results  in 
grantiixg  awards  to  established  agencies  on  the  premise  that  '  big  is 
better"  without  regard  to  whether  the  intended  beneficiaries  truly 
receive  Oieubcnefits  intended  for"  them  and  whether  emerging  commu- 
nity agencies  can  accomplish  the  intended  mandates  more"  efficiently 
and*effcctively.  A  third  reason  for  misuse  and  abuse  is  the  lack  of  clear 
delineation  of  purposes  and  boundaries  for  spending  the  ftinds  once 
they  are-released  frqm  the  Federal  Oovemmerit.  Thiw,  for  example, 
the  San  Francisco  School  District  has  received  a  large  amount  of 
IRA^  funds— $500,000  in  1977-78  and  almost  $IOO,OOQ  in  1979-80—  • 
for  the  development  of  bilingual  material  for  Indochinesc  refugees. 
Yet,  to  this  date,vsuch  material  is  almost  nonexistent,  and  the  900^ 
Vietnamese  high  school  students  do  not  even  have  the  benefit  of  a^ 
bilingual,  and  bicultural  counselor.  , 
•  Recommendation  5-That  mechanisms       established  to  ensjire  that 
educational,  employment,  and  service  screening  devices  a9d  practices, 
are  culturally  appropriate  to  Asian  Americans,  immigrants,  and 
refugees.  , 
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The  tniftuse  of  fH^-called  "standardi/rd"  (rsts  is  a  fVrqiirnl  iKcurrciicc 
and  is  well  known.  For  example,  the  quota  system  established  in  the 
immigration  act  pf  1924  wafTpredicated  on  testimony  of  the  eugenic  ists 
and  on,  the  basis  of  improperly  interpreted  IQ  test  results  collected 
from  the  Army.  Currently,  many  tests  and  screening  devices  are 
culturally  loaded.  The  correct  responses  to  many  of  these  tests  depend 
on  prior  learning  rather  than  on  innate  ability,  or  on  the  predominant 
value  biases  o|>erating  in  the  S(x:iety.  Yet.  it  is  a  fact  that  Asian 
immigrants  and  refugees  not  only  have  a  dr)istically  different  language 
system,  but  also  ^conie  from  cultures  with  widely  different  values. 
Thus,  tests  and  screening  devices  that  are  not  cultural/y  sensitive 
ensure  the  failures'  on  the  part  of  these  new  citizens  and,  therefore, 
constitute,  in  the  words  of  Walter  Lippmann,  ''an  ^gine  of  cruelty — a 
method  of  stamping  a  permanent  sense  of  inferiority  uixin  the  soul  of  a 
child.  '  . 

One  nieth(xl  for  remedying  this  potentially  cruel  situation  is  to 
create  a  research  group  of  Asian  Americans  in  order  to  examine  the 
cultural  appropriateness  of  tests  and  screening  devices  for  the  various 
Asian  American  immigrant  and  refugee  subgroups. 
Recommendation  6-9  hat  efforts  be  devoted  to  the  dissemination  of 
material  about  the  Asian  and  Pacific  Island  cultures  and  societies  in  the 
schools  and  throughout  the  mass  media. 

The  need  here  is  to  reach  young  people  who  are  not  of  Asian  origin 
at  a  time  when  they  are  forming,  attitudes  and  values  regarding  other 
ethnic  groups.  The  need  is  also  to  counterbalance  the  Hollywood 
stereotypes  of  Asians  of  different  origins  and  to  overcome  the 
ethnoceiftricism  that  in  time  of  national  stress  can  so  easily  be 
exploited  to  become  hatred  and  abusft,  as  were  tfie  cases  with  the 
Chinese  in  1882  and  the  Japane^  during  World  War  11.  Programs  that 
increase  the  exchange  of  cultural  knowledge  and  the  study  of  the 
multiethnic  nature^ of  one's  own  nation,  especially  at  an  early 
impressionable  age,  builds  an  atmosphere  of  mutual  respect  and 
consideration  for  all  Americans.  V 
Recommendation  T-With  specific  referenoe  to  the  Indochinese  refugees 
who  are  awaiting  admission  to  the  Unitec  States,  that  they  be  admitted 
to  the  United  States  as  permanent  residents  without  the  2-year  parolee 
status. 

Currently^  the  admission  of  Indochinese  refugees  is  based  on  case- 
by-casc  evaluation  of  their  applications.  These  refugees,  however,  are 
part  of  a  mass  exodus  rather  than  separate  individual  .in9tances  of 
political  recrimination/  The  refugees,  as  a  group,  are  politically  at  risk 
for  their  lives  because  of  their  open  cebellion  against  a  totalitarian 
Communist  regitne.  For  them,  there  is  rfo. return  to  the  homeland,  and 
the  2-year  parole^^tatus  is  a  bureacratic  ritual  that  adds  unnecessary 
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and  iiihiiiiiuiic  anxiety  to  the  imiltitiidcs  of  hardships  thaj^they  already 
undergo  in  ordrr  to  cscaiw  The  removal  of  tht-  2  year  parolee  status 
requirement  is  not  only  an  act  that  ensures  their  civil  rights  to  the 
ci\ioyincnt  of  a  life  free  of  unnecessary  hardeliip.  This  act  will  a\HO  be 
consistent  with  the  respect  for  human  rights  which  have  been  so 
proudly  proclaimed  and  consistently  insisted  upon  by  this  Nation. 
Recommendation  8 -That  special  legislation  |be  enacted  to  grant  the 
'  Ind<fchii\csc  refugees  their  citizenship  after  the  Jawful  residence 
requirements  and  lhat  8|>ccial  programs  l>e  implemented  to  ex|>cdite 
the  process  of  naturalization  of  the  Indochine,se  permanent  residents. 

The  rationale  for  this  recommendation  is  based  on  tlje  civil  rights 
not  onJy  of  Indochinese  permanent  residents,  but,  also  those  of  other 
^    Asian  immigrants.  Public  Law  95-145  allowed  these  refugees  to  adjust 
their  status  to  that  of  permanent  resident  and  recognizes,  for  purposes 
of  computing  tlie  5  years'  residence  required  for  citizenship,  the  time  a 
refugee  has  already  spent  in  the  United  States  on  or  after  March  31, 
1975.  Approximately  130.000  refugees  have  made  sucli  adjustment, 
and  most  of  them  will  seek"  citizenship  in  1980  and  1981.  It  has  been 
estimated  that,  if  the  current  practice  of  considering  citizenship  on  an 
individual  petition  basis  continues,  given  the  current  resources  of  the 
Inmiigration  and  Naturalization  Service  and  the  Justice  Department,  it 
"  .will  take  until  the  turn  of  the  century  to  process  all  refugee  petitions. 
The  implications  of  this  fact  is  thi^t  the  Indoc^ilncse  will  be  denied  their 
due  rights  to  participatory  democracy  even  though  they  have  Culfiiled 
the  residence  requirement.  Furthermore,  the  large  majority  of  Indo- 
Chinese  has  now  set'tled  on  the  western  seaboard  where  the  majority  of 
Asian  immigrants  also  live..  Any  slowdown  in  immigration  and 
naturalization  processing  at  the  INS  in  that  part  of  the  country  will 
mean  the  further  denial  to  Asian  immigrants  of  their"  rights  to 
parti6ipatory  democracy.  Because  of  this  situation  which  impinges 
directly  dn  the  exercise  of  their  civil  rights  by  Asian  immigrants  and 
refugees,  it  is  urged  that  special  legislation  be  enacted  to  allow  the 
expeditious  granting  of  citizenships  to  Indochochincsc  immigrants  and 
the  allotment  of  resources  to  the  INS  for  this  purpose.  ^ 
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U.S.  Immigration  Policy  and  Asian  Ameri- 
cans: Aspects  and  Consequences 

by  Shirley  Hune,  Ph.D.* 

In  the  limited  time  allotted  and  in  recognition  ^thc  contribution 
that  other  spcake^rs  at  this  consultation  are  making  on  the  contempo- 
rary period,  I  have  limited  my  presentation  to  a  discussion  of  two 
factors  which  have  historically  influenced  the  formulation  of  U.S. 
policy  towards  Asian  immigration."  The  factors  which  I  will  be^ 
addressing  here  are:  I         .  ^ 

1  Racism  in  U.S. ^immigration  polipy  ^ 

2  Foreign  policy  as  an  aspect  of  U.S.  immigration  policy. 

These  factors  are  too  often  neglected  or  ignored  in  any  discussion  of 
the  development  of  American  immigration  policy.  Yet  they  have  h?d  a 
great  impact  on  the  lives  of  Asian  Americans.  A  consideration  of  these 
two  factors  are  essential  for  an  understanding  ot  the  present- status  of 
Asian  Americans  and  the  American  immigrant- experience  in  general. 

Let  me  first  preface  my  remarks  by  reminding  Os  that  the  Pacific 
migration,  that  is,  the  fabvement  of  peoples  from  the  countries  and 
island  of  the  Pacific  rim  t6  the  Western  Hemisphere,  preceded  the 
Atlantic  migration^to  the  "New  Worid"  and  the  founding  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  ^  .    n  • 

The  first  settlers  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  crossed  the  Benng 
Strait  from  the  Eastern  Hemisphere  40^000  years  ago.  Thfcir  descen- 
dants were  "discovered"  much  later  for  Europe  by  Chnstopher 
Columbus  »nd  called  "Indians."  Other  settlers  crossed  by  sea  to  Inhabit 
the  islands  of  the  Picific  (our  pr«jent  day  Pacific  Islanders)  eventually 
16  be  "discovered-  by  Captaif  Cobk  in  the  18th  tentury.  In  addition 
centuries  before  the  arrival  of  European  explorers,  archeological 
evidence  such  as  pottery,  coins,  and  monXiment  carvings,  as  well  as 
written  records,  reveal  contact  b^persons  from  Japan,  China,  and 
South  Asia  with  the  native  American  population  along  the  west  coast 
of  the  Americas  in  what  is  now  Ahttka,  British  Columbia,  Washington 
State,  Mexico,  Ecuador,  and  Perq.>  How<*ver,  what  I  will  be 
commenting  on  here  concerns  only  the  modem  migration  of  Asians  to 
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the  UiiMcd  States  and  the  evolution  of  Ahutioh's  policy  IdwhuIs  Asian 
iniinigrants. 

rhfr  subloptc  of  this  consultation  on  civil  rights  issues  of  Asian  and 
Pacific  Americans  is  "Myths  and  Realities."  Oscar  Handlin,  the  noted 
immigration  historian,  wrote  in  the  introduction  of  his  Pulitzer  FVi/.c 
winning  work,  The  Uprooted,  that: 

I  rP^^^^  '  thought  to  write  a  history  of  the  immigrants  in  America. 
^  Then  I  discovered  that  (he  immigrants  were  American  history  * 

While  this  is  unquestionably  true,  much  of  what  has  been  written— to 
date—about  the  immigrant  experience  in  America  remains  more 
mythology  than  history.  The  same  can  ^  said  about  U.S.  immigration 
policy.  In  spite  of  the  current  debate  over  undocumented  workers, 
school  textbooks,  newspaper  editorials,  the  popular  media  continue  to 
extol  the  myth  of  America  as  an  open  stKiety  which  has  consistently 
thrown  wide  its  golden  door  to  the  "tired,"  the  "poor,"  and  the 
"huddled  masses"  of  the  world  "yearning  to  breath  free."  In  reality, 
there  have  been  guardians  at  the  door  and  the  guardians  have  always 
been  selective.  Immigration  has  always  been  preferential  based  on 
family  stock,  race,  and  labor  skill  or  high  educational  background.  The 
preferred  family  stock  has  been  of  Anglo-Saxon  heritage,  the  race, 
s.white,  and  the  labor/educational  background  that  which  meets  the 
immediate  economic  and  social  needs  of  the  country.  At  best,  the 
attitude  of  Americans  towards  immigration  has  been  one  of  ambivk'- 
lence;  at  worst,  it  has  been  racist  and  exclusionary.*  Asian  Americans 
have  been  the  victims  df  the  worst  aspects  of  U.S.  immigration  policy. 
There  ^re  many  examples  of  anti-Asian  immigration  legislation  which 
can  be  used  to  illustrate  this  point. 

I.  The  first  victims  of  immigration  discrimination,  as  a  group,  were 
the  Chinese  who  were  also  the  first  Asians  to  migrate  to  the  U.S.  in 
significant  numbers.  There  has  been  an  historic  policy  of  Chinese 
exclusion  in  America..  The  first  bill  to  limit,  Chinese  immigrants  to  the 
U.S.  was  passed  in  1 882  restricting  the  entry  of  Chinese  laborers  for  a 
period  of  10  years.  It  is  the  only  American  immigration  bill  to 
specifically  restrict  thti  migration  of  foreign  peoples  by  race.  It  also 

•  0»c»r  Handlin,  Ttit  Uprooted  (New  York;  Onntel  A  Dunlap,  19J1),  p.  3 

•  For  diKuulon  of  ambivalence  in  American  aUiludet  lowardi  immlgralion.  lee  M«ldwyn  Allen 
Jdne*  Amtricon  Immigniton  (Chicago:  Univenily  of  Chicago  Pre-.  1960).  Raciim  lowardi 
European  immigranli  in  U.S.  immigralion  policy  iiditcuited  in  Oicar  Handlin,  kact  and  Natkmaltty 
in  Amtrican  Lift  (New  York:  Doubleday  A  Co..  1957)  and  John  Higham!  Strdngtnjn  thi  Land  (New 

I  i^^*?"""-  "Z?^-  Mexican  Americani  ii  ditciuted  by  Carey  McWilliamt  in 

North  ««/«>(New  York:  Greenwood  Prcta.  1968).  The  lileralure  of  Aiian  American  .ludie,  i, 
replele  wilh  work  on  raciim  and  exclusion  in  U.S.  immigralion  policy.  See.  for  example.  Slanforxl 
Lyman.  Amtricans  (New  York:  Kandogi  Houie.  1974)  and  Viclor  O.  and  Brell  de  Bary  Nee 

l^gtim,  0>/(A>r«-(New  York:  Panlheon  Booki.  1972)  on  ihe  Chinev;.  Roger  Daniel.,  n,  Mitics  of 
MudKt  (Berkeley:  Universiiy  of  California  Pres*.  1^2)  on  Ihe  Japaneie;  and  H.  Brell  Melendy 
Astani  m  America  (floilon:  1  wayne  Publiiherj.  1977)  on  Filipino*.  Koream.  and  Easl  Indians 
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denied  the  Chinc-sc  in  AnuMica  (ho  right  «>  D  S,  cili/rnship  through 
the  prwcHS  -Of  naluraU/ation  Over  a  ix-ruHl  of  t.nic  addituMial 
legislation  was  passed  extending  Chuicsc  restriction  for  80  years  and 
broadening  the  apphcation  of  restriction  to  incUide  other  categories  of 
,  Chinese  suqh  as  Chinese  laborers'  wives.  Chinese  restriction  was  not 
fully  reiwaled  until  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Act*of  1%5; 
there  had  been  <i  mcxlest  lift  in  the  exclusion  policy  in  1943  when  an 
annualquota  oy  105  Qiincsc  was  intrixhiced. 

This  policy  of  Chinese  exclusion  in  particular  is  viewed  by  Asian 
Americans- as  not  only  a  policy  of 'racism  and  discrimination,  but  a 
policy  of  genocide.  A  p<ilicy  which  prevented  Chinese  women  from 
joining  tlM^ir  husbands  Ot  fiances  in  America  in  commictioii  with  State 
regulations  against  intermarriage  of  Chinese  ai^  Caucasian  denied 
Chinese  males  the  human  right  to  form  families  in  America.  Such 
ptilicy  could  only  be  designed  to  eliminate  the  Chinese  jwpulation  in 
Anterica.  Thui^the  gloNCing-fcmarks  that  Americans  make  about  the 
tradition  of  the  Chinese  family  are  crude  and  horrible  jokes.  The 
Chinese  family  in  America  did  not  exist  exctpt  for  a  few  in  the  late  19th 
and  early-20th  centuries.  These  ropiarks  areWt  with  not  joy  but  pam. 
with  the  knowledge  pf  those  thousands  of  Chinese  men  Who  spent 
their  lives  away  from  fariily  members  in  China  and  died  alone  in 
America  never  knowing  their  children  and  grandchildren  and  of  the 
thousands  of  parents,  women,  and^hildrcn  who  were  never  permitted 
to  share  their  lives  with  their  menfolk.  • 
2    The  Chinese  were  not  the  only  Asian  group  to  face  hostility. 
Opposition  to  Japanese.  Korean.  "Hindu".  (East  Indian),  and  Filipino 
immigrants  also  appealed  in  the  late'  19th  and  early  20th  centuncs. 
Thus,  in  1908,  in  the  face  of  anti-Japanese  opinion  and  Violence,  the 
US   Government  negotiated  a  Gentlemen's  Agreement  .with  the 
Government  of  Japan' whereby  Japan  Was  to  limit  the  immber  of, 
Japanese  immigrants  to  America. 

3.  In  1917  the  policy  of  Asian  restriction  was  further  extended  with 
the  introduction  of  the  barred  zone  act.  Asians  in  the  geographic 
triangle  in  the  As«a/Pacific  region  defined  by  degrees  of  latitude  and 
longitude  to  include  India.  Southeast  Asia,  the  Indonesian  Islands, 
New  Guinea,  and  parts  of  Arabia,  Afghanistan,  and  Siberia  were 
barred  from  admission  to  the  U.S.  b>L  this  act.  Only  Japai?  was 

exemptedr  ,  ,.  / 

•    4-.    Then  in  1922'.  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  dcclaretf  "Onentals,  ip 
general,  ineligible  for  citizenship.  Based  on  this  decision.'  an  act  was 
y         passed  in  1924  declaring  all  aliens  ineligible  for  citizenship.  In  this- 
manner,  a  policy  of  Japanese  exclusion  was  finally  introduced.  This  act 
was  part  of  a  series  of  restrictive  immigration  legislation  in  iftc  1920s 
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thut  established  the  national  origins  quota  system  and  Initited  the  entry 
of  Southern  and  luistcrn  I''Uro|H*ans  to  America 

5  Filipino  Americans,  who  had  escaped  earlier  attempts  at  restric- 
tion because  of  their  colonial  relationship  with  the  U.S.  and  their  status 
as  U  S.  nationals,  were  also  affected  by  this  general  jX^licy  of 
immigration  restriction.  Part  of  the  drive  to  achieve  indei>endencc  for 
the  Philippines  was  coupled  with  attempts  by  op|XMients  of  Asians  to 
restrict  the  entry  of  Filipinos  to  America  With  th«  acquisition  of 
jH>litical  iiidei>eiidence  in  1934,  an  annual  quota  of  50  was  given  to  the 
Philippines 

This  i>ol!cy  of  Asian  exclusiortjk>r  restriction  to  an  uniuial  quota  of 
100  or  5Q  was  carried  out  in  the  saiiie  i>erioil  that  approximately  35 
million  Europeans  were  |>ermitted  to  enter  the  U.S.  and  in  which 
Huroi>ean  countries  (after  1920)  were  given  uimual  quotas  for  their 
imnugrants  numbering  in  the  thousaihds.  Thus,  the  policy  of  restriction 
and  exclusion  was  auned  priiniirily  at  limiting  the  entry  of  Asians;  a 
l>olicy  that  was  based  upon  race  and,  therefore,  ^^art  of  th?  system  of 
institutionalized  racism  in  America. 

Ill  addition  to  limiting  the  numbers  of  A^ian  immigrants,  U!S. 
immigration  policy  has  been  discriminatory  on  the  basis  C)f  the  right  to 
citizenship.  Asians  were  declared  ineligible  for  citizenship  through 
naturalization  on  the  basis  of  their  race.  It  was  argued  that  "Orientals" 
were  inferior,  and  incapable  of  understanding  American  institutions. 
This  policy  was  not  changed  for  the  Chinese  until  1943  and  for  tlu 
Filipinos  not  until  1946  when  they  were  granted  tlie  right  to 
citizenship  through  naturalization.  The  immigration  law  wits  finally 
repealed  iii  1952.  thus  permitting  all  other  Asffin  groups  access  to 
citizenship/But  Ibr  those  fir^t-generation  innnigraiits,  many  of  whom 
lived  in  the  U  S.  for  several  decades,  life  in  America  meant  institution- 
alizecksecond-class  citizenship. 

The  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Act  of  1965~eliminating 
quotas  based  on  race  and  national  orgin— has  finally  ended  Asian 
restriction.  The  act  facilitated  family  reunification;  however,  it  is  still 
selective  on  the  basis  of  the  socioeconomic  background  of  the 
immigrant.  As  a  conscience,  the  total  nifmbcr  of  Asians  entering  the 
U.S.  has  incre^^||^fflffl)ntca(.ly  in  the  past  decade  and  Asian 
immigration  novT^ constitutes  almost  one-third  of  the  total  annual 
quota.  In  addition,  iht  new  Asian  immigrants  come  from  a  broad 
socioeconomic  background  and  many  are  part  of  the  sO-called  "third 
world  brain  drain.**  They  are  highly  skilled  and  educated,  such  as 

doctors;  others  are  relatively  unskilled  and  do  not. speak  English/ 

 'i^t'---^^  

•  For  niorc'demill  %cc,  Monici  tt<>y<J.  "T\yc  Chiiiguig  Nature  of  Ccnlrtl  and  SouihcaiC  A^ian 
Jniniigralion  to  ihc'^iuiwl  Slairs:  1961  1972."  fntrr/i  at  tonal  Migration  Review  8  (Winlcr  1974),  5()7 
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However  the  1«^65  net  Jm-s  luX  cliitimate  (>p|H>sMioii  to  Asian 
immignuion  Hostility  and  i«o*sni  Mill  |x-.isisl  as  the  mixed  ie.s,KM»se  to 
the  arrival  of  lndochiiiese  ccfugecs  and  the  lainoiis  "baby  liff  out 
Vietnam  in  1975  attests,  -phe  reluctance  of  Federal  and  State  ofTicials 
to  receive  the  Indochinest.  statements  in  the  popular  media  alluduig  to 
the  "yellow  hordes."  socially  comiluinicablc  diseases,  and  the  untrust- 
worthiiiess  of  the  most  recent  Asian  immigrant  group  to  America  is  a 
reiKtition  of  the  reception  given  to  other  Asian  immigrant  groups  c>l 
an  earlier  |K-ri(xl  and  recalls  for  us  the  Jong  history  of  the  Asian 
immigrant  experience  in  the  United  States." 

A  second  factor  in  the  dcvelopmem  of  U.S.  immigration  policy 
relating  to  Asians  is  the  effect  of  American  foreign  policy  u,  Asia  on 
U  S  immigration  policy.  This  interrelationship  of  foreign  M'cy  and  ^ 
immigration  policy  has  had  a  sericnis  impact  on  the  lives  of  Asian 
Americans.  The  formulation  of  a  U.S.'policy  towards  iimnigration  is 
complex  and  involves  not  only  Federal  legislation  but  also  court  cases, 
administrative  decisions  aild  even  the  personal  intervention  of  Con- 
gressmen, immigration  is  generally  viewed  as  a  domestic  matter  and 
immigration  policy  as  a  reflection  of  internal  political,  social,  and 
economic  needs  and  interests.  But.  in  reality,  like  all  other  domestic 
,H>licies.  immigration  pc^licy  is  also  innuenccd  by  American  interna- 
tional relations  and  interests.  It  is.  therefore,  not  solely  a  domestic 


Dolicv 

The  history  of  the  U.S.  has  been  intertwined  with  Asia  since  the 
AmericW  trading  ship,  the  Empress  of  China,  first  set  sail  for  Canton 
in  1784  Furthermore,  while  Americans  looked  across  the  Atlantic  to 
Europe  for  their  cultural  roots,  they  also  looked  westward  across  the 
Pacific  where  they  believed  their  "Manifest  Destflfy."  their  historic 
mission,  their  future  lay  as  a  major  world  power.  American  economic, 
political,  strategic,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  humanitarian  concerns  have 
long  guided  its  foreign  policy  in  Asia.  This  foreign  policy  has  lcd  the 
U  S  to  send  missionaries,  to  expand  trade  and  commerce,  to  acquire 
colonial  territories,  to  send  armed  forces,  and  to  experiment  with  ^tom 
bombs  and  biochemical  warfare  in  Asia,  _ 

U.S.  foreign  policy  in  Asia  has  also  had  serious  consequences  tor 
its  immigration  policy  towards  Asians^-Asians  in  America  have,  at 
times,  benefited  from  but  more  often,  been  the  victims  of  state  to  state 
relations  and  international  power. politics^  The  most  recent  example  is 
the  situation  of  the  refugees  from  Vietnam,  .Cambodia,  and  Laos.  The 
Indochinese-over  150,000  of  them  Who  have  arrived  in  the  U.S.  since 

10.  rh.rlr,  U  K.«lv  ■ininiigr.lion  Coni|X)sition  ind  Population  Policy."  Science  185  (Augiyil  1974): 
•Vi'r  cSc  «c  •rliclM  i"  'h^  »*'n^A/«sfo«  AV«f  i.u)  New  York  Times.  May  3  6.  1975. 
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1975  -  have  come  under  very  difTcrciit  circumstances  than  earlier 
groups  of  Asians.  They  have  come  not  as  unmigrants  in  the  traditional 
sense  but  as  polilkftl  icfugccs.  Theii  pre^icncc  iu  AiAcrica  today  is  a 
direct  ^  result  of  America's  war  in  Indochina,  the  war's  violent 
disruption  of  their  homeland  and  homelife,  and  of  the  promises  made 
to  thf^m  for  their  cooperation  with  the  U.S.  Goverument. 

But  this  experience  is  not  a  recent  phenomenon.  There  are  many 
other  incidents  in  which  U.S.  foreign  ix^licy  in  Asia  has  affected 
immigration  policy  towards  Asians  in  an  earlier  period.  For  example. 
L  The  desire  of  the  U.S.  to  expand  its  conimercial  interests  in  China 
at  first  supported  Chinese  immigration  to  the  U.S.  In  the  famous 
xBurlingame  Treaty  of  1868,  the  agreed  to  protect  Chinese 

immigrants  entering  the  country  for  reciprocal  treatment  of  American 
traders  and  missionaries  entering  China.  However,  when  opposition  (o 
Chinese  immigration  in  California  incr^sed  it  was  recognized  that 
China  was  too  weak  militarily  and  politically  to  retaliate.  Tl\fi.4^:5\ 
negotiated  another  treaty  in  1880  that  permitted  the  enactmcuroflhe  ^ 
first  Chinese  exclusion  bill  while  still  protecting  the  rights  ofAmerican 
traders  and  other  personnel  in  China.  Treaties  between  i\fc  tJ.S.  and 
China  were  no  longer  reciprocal.  Thus,  the  policy  fof  Chinese 
»  exclusion  was  introduce^.  I 

It  was  not  until  events  in  the  world,  and  China  hid  changed 
^  sufTicfently  enough  and  altered  America's  relationship  with^China  that" 
the  U.S.  modified  its  Chinese  exclusidn  policy.  Thus,  60  yea^  after  the 
first  Chinese  Exclusion  Act  of  1882,  the  U.S.--seeking  a  greater  role  in 
Asia  after  World  War  II  and  needing  Chiang  Kai  shek's  supp<)rt  in  ^he 
Pacific  region  in  the  war  against  Japan— decided  to  uplift^hina's 
morale  by  lifting  its  immigration  exclusion  policy  against  the  CHmfestr 
and  introducing  an  annual  quota  of  105  immigrants.  In  this  particular 
^^>^ase.  Chinese  immigration  benefited  from  international  power  politics 
and  American  interests  in  the  Far  East.* 

2.  Japanese  immigration  to  the  U.S.  was  also  affected  by  relations 
between  the  governments  of  Japan  and  the  U.S.  In  this  instance,  the 
poljjkal  and  military  strength  of  Japan  in  the  world  in  the  latter  19th 
and  early  20th  centuries  were  recognized  by  the  U.S.  American 
presidents  were  hesitant  about  introducing  a  JapaneM<exclusion  policy 
that  might  cause  the  Japanese  Government  to  taker  agtion  against  the 
U.S.  Thus,  a  policy  of  Japanese  exclusion  was  di^^ayed  as  Americans 
sought  other  means  to  discourage  Japanese  from  migrating  to  the  U.S. 
International  power  politics,  in  this  instance,  delayed  the  introduction 
of  a  Japanese  exclusion  policy  but  did  n6t  preveqt  it.  With  the 

•  For  •  detailed  discuuton  on  ihii.topic.  %ec  Shirley  Hune,  "The  Issue  of  Chinese  Immigration  in  th 
Federal  Oovernmool  1875-1882"  (Ph.D.Misscrtation.  OcDrge  Washington  University.  1979), 
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continuing  opiwsition  to  Asians  in  America,  such  a  bill  was  fuially 

intrtxluccd  in  1924.' 

In  ijummary,  one  cannot  begin  to  comprehend  the  contemporary 
status  of  Asians  in  America  without  an  historical  analysis  of  U.S. 
immigration  policy  towards  Asians.  . 

1  There  is  a  continued  reference  to  the  small  number  of  Asians  in  the 
■  U  S  as  compared  with  other  minority  groups.  This  small  number  is 

often  used  to  justify  the  lack  of  government  attention  to  issues 
concerning  Asian/Pacific  Americans  or  to  explain  away  the  lack  of 
Federal  progranj&to  assist  AWan/Pacific  Americans.  This  is  thorough- 
ly unjustined.  The  Asian/Pacific  Americarf  population  is  smaller  than 
other  groups  because  fpf  decadw  it  was  deliberately  kept  small 
through  policies  of  immigration  exclusion  that  reduced  the  numbers  of 
new  arrivals  and  through  policies  of  genocide!  which  prevented  family 
*  formation  in  America  and  the  increase  of  the  population  through 
natural  birth.  No  other  gro^p  of  immigrants  was  treated  with  such 

harshness.  .  ^  i  • 

2  Nor  are  the  suggestions  that  Asian  Americans  are  not  interested  m 
participating  fully  in  American  society  justified  without  an  under- 
standing of  America's  racist  immigration  policy.  Allusions  are  made  to 
Asian/Pacific  Americans  being  culturally  uncomfortable  with  the 
democratic  process  or  that  they  afe  clannish  and  prefer  to  mind  their 
own  business  and  take  care  of  their  own  rather  than  to  assimilate. 
Again,  it  must  be  noted  that  historically  Asian/Pacific  A^nencans  have 
been  deliberately  kept  out  of  the  political  system  and  relegated  to 
second-class  citizenship  through  the  denial  of  their  right  to  citizenship 
through  naturalization.  In  this  democratic  political  society,  there  is 
little  political  power  without  the  vote-as  Afro  American  citizens 
have  demonstrated  in  their  heroic  struggle  fo^  civil  rights.  But  without 
citizenship,  there  is  also  no  access  to  the  vote.  In  the  past,  community. 
State,  and  national  leaders,  even  in  areas  of  large  concentrations  of 
Asian  populations,  were  able  to  ignore  Asian*  Americans  because  they 
had  no  votes  to  deliver.  However,  this  has  begun  to  change  as  the 
politics  of  Hawaii  and  California  attest.  As  greater  and  greater 
numbers  of  Asian  Americaii  voters  make  their  appearance,  we  can 
expect  that  officials  will  not  be  able  to  ignore  the  Asian/Pacific 
American  presence.  However,  it  still  remains  for  the  system  to  be 
responsive  to  the  nc^s  and  concerns  of  Asian/Pacific  Americans.  But 

'  as  blacks;  rtispanics,  and  women  have  learned,  this  has  yet  to  be 

achieved.  ,        *        j-  ■  r 

3.  Nor  can  we  fully  understand  the  present  condition  of 
Asian/Pacific  Americans  without  recognizing  the  role  that  U.S. 

'   r-  VhomM  A.  Bailey,  7Wo«  RooM»ti  and  tht  Japant,t-Am,rican  Crtwi  (Prto,Alto:  St.nford 
University  Rret»,  1934). 
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Unvigu  policy  aiut  ils  mioi iialioiiiil  mu-rosis  iii  Asia  have  phiyoci  iiol 
ot\\y  ou  iininigrjilion  i^olicy  hiil  also  on  doimrxtu:  ,x)licy  iii  ki-ihthI 
Once  nioic  iiistltutioiuili/ed  nicism  shows  ils  fjue.  Muiiy  Aincricnns  do 
noi  scpunitc  Asian  Amcricjiius  from  Asijins  in  Asia.  By  our  physical 
iippearaiice.  we  do  not  bdoi4H«  Aiiierica;  our  loyalty  is  questioned 
#we  cannot  be  trusted,  we  are  difTeieiit.  Thrs  is  why  Asian  Americans 
are  conliiuially  Jx-ing  askixl  "Where  were  ybu  Ixiin? "  or  "Where  are 
you  from?"  rhe  fact  that  many  of  us  answer  C^mciiuiati  or  J-resiio,  or 
that  we  re-^xmd  that  we  are  fourth-  or  fifth-generation  Americans  and 
that  our  ancestors  helped  build  America  still  rcmams  inconiprchensible 
to  many  Americans.  Some  of  us  have  been  lierc  longer  than  others 
.   who  are  more  readily  acceptable  as  being  Americans.  For  some 
Americans,  onctf  Japanp^se  always  Japanese,  Or  Thai,  or  Indian,  etc. 
Hie  same  is  not  asked  of  Irish  Americans.  Norwegian  Americans,  or 
CkMnian  Americans. 

I-ui  theimoie.  it  is  unfortunate  that  most  American  knowledge  and 
contact  with  Asia  aixi  Asians  have  been  through  war.  Most  of  the 
major  wars  of  this  country  have  been  fought  in  Asia.   The  first 
Anicrican  war  in  Asui  was  in  the  Fhiliftpines  in  the  1890s;  the  war 
against  Japan  during  World  War  ^I.  tKe  Korean  War.  until  very 
recently,  flie  Cold  War  with  the  People  s  Republic  of  China,  and  (he 
Victnairt  War.  For  itumy  America^.  Asians  ar^  all  "gwks."  These 
wars  left  victims  in  Asia  and  victims  in  the  United  States.  There  were 
over  1 10,000  American  victims  of  international  power  relations  duHng 
World  War  II.  These  were  the  loyal  and  innocent  AmericaiCcitizens  of 
Japiknese  descent,  many  of  whom  were  children,  who  were  hitcrned  in 
isolated  camps  within  the  borders  of  the  U.S.  in  violation  of  civil  and 
constitutional  rights.  German  Americans  and  Italian  Americans— also 
American  enemies  during  World  War  Il-were  not  treated  in  this 
manner  in  America.  The  great  personal,  professional,  and  financial 
losses  of  Japanese  Americans  as  a  consequence  of  this  action  are  still 
not  fccogni/.ed  by  Americans. 

Similarly,  the  Chinese  American  community  has  suffered  a>{  a 
coil.4equence  of  America's  Cold  War  with  China.  They  were  treated 
with  suspicion,  often  surveyed  by  the  FBI,  and  have  even  had  their 
mail  opened  without  their  knowledge.  These  incidents  which  make  up 
part  of  the  Asian  Americait  experience  are  not  aberrations  in  U.S. 
history  or  mistakes.  They  must  be  understood  as  part  of  a  history  of 
racism,  discrimination,  and  victimization  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
forward  specific  domestic  and  foreign  policies. 

Racism  and  international  politics  have  influenced  the  development 
of  America's  immigration  policy  for  Asians.  They  have  also  h^d 
serious  cfTeSi^n  Asian  American  communities.  In  this  consultation  cbi 
the  civil  rights  concerns  and  issues  of  Asian/Pacific  Americans,  is 
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iieccsfoiry  (O  consider  strategics  for  the  prrsriit  aiuJ  future  A  majoi 
.consideration  is  to  end  racism  and  disci  iinination  in  all  domestic 
policies  iiv^ludmg  immigration-  The  fuiit  is  to  recognize  that 
Asiftii/Pncific  Americans  haye  historically  been  and  contimic  to  be  a 
disadvantaged  racial  minority  group  in  America.  Support  for  afTirma- 
tive  action  programs  represents  a  l>cginning  towards  rcdre.vsiiig  past 
discrimination  and  achieving  some  measure  of  equality  of  opp<irtumty 
There  is  also  a  need  to  recognize  that  while  wc  will  continue  to  srt  the 
interrelationship  of  foreign  policy  and  domestic  policy,  that  state  to 
state  relations  and  global  power  pdlitics  should  not  have  a  detrimental 
effect  on  the  lives  of  Americans  who  happen  to  be  of  Asian  or  Pacific 
Island  descent. 
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An  Overview  of  Federal  Immigration 
Policies  and  Their  Effects  on  Asian  and 


As  an  Asian  dealing  in  day-to  day  immigration  aiTairs,  1  often 
nia/vel  at  the  ingenious  schemes  my  ancestors  deviscii  to  thwart  the 
im^iigration  policymaker  ghosts.  It  seems  that  those  in  ai^hority  were 
always  set  on  excluding  the  '•yellow-skinned,"  ••strange-tpngucd," 
••slanted-eyed*'  •'Yellow  Peril/'  The  blatantly  discriminator5:'^i5^s  of 
the  past  Explicitly  prohibited  new  Asianslfrom  entering  the  United 
sIAcs,  yet  many  Asians  still  managed  to' overcome  those  offensive 
obstacles.  The  ••paper  son,"  the  birth  certificate  destroyed  in  the  Great 
San  Frrincisco  earthqual^e,.the.generatf61is  spent  in  Latin  America— all 
were  examples  of  tremendously^^i^rp^ive  ways  reaching  these 
••Golden  Hills."        ^  ^  ^ 

Upon  ftirther  reflection,  however,  this  adulation  of  creativity  tunis 
to  a  sotting  realization  that,  despite  the  anecdotal  successes  of  many 
in  e>{ading  the  innumerable  immigration  discriminations,  tremend6us 
hardships  were  unnecessarily  borne  by  my  ancestors.  It  is  difficult  to 
decid<f  whether  ai|  ethnic  group  that  is  forced  to  lie  and  to  cheat 
because  of  the  oppr^iV<?  rftq^al '  b^iases  4iif|  others  is  a  group  to 
comn^iserate  with  or  to  applaud.  Whatevf^r  dpnclusion^is  reached,  it  is, 
painful  to  recall  the  tmtorical  prejudices  codified  against  my  uncles 
and  grandfathers,  and  particularly  ^gairfst  my  aunties  and  grandmoth- 
ers. Questions  related  to  immigration  directed  to  them  do  not  rekindle 
fond  memories,  but  xather  are  often  greeted  |vith  sadness  and  silence. 


origins  quota  sysjtem*of  iinmigration  w^fis/^repealed.  Yet,  serious 
questions  of  intentional  disciimination  against  Asians  in  the  implement 
tation  of  immigration  laws  arise  even  today. 

The  concept  of  ••discretionary  authority**  is  the  name  of  the  game  in 
the  practice  of  immigration  law.  Any  lay  person  who  has  come  into 
contact  with  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service  (INS)  soon 
comes  to  realize  that  things  get  done  when  sotneohe  is  moved  to  get 
something  done.  The  immense  authority  that  immigration  ofHcials 
have  over  the  lives  of  citizens  Aid  aliens  is  derived  from  the  intricate 
immigration  statuWy  scheme  in  which  Congcess  delegates  implemen- 
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tation  to  the  Attorney  General,  who.  iii  turn,  parcels  (H.t  decisionmak- 
ing re„s,x«»sibihtics  throughout  the  INS  structure.  The  chscrct.on  to 
act  to  not  act,  where  to  act.  how  to  act.  and  when  to  act  leaves  the 
public  at  the  mercy  of  these  bureaucrats;  and  the  exercise  of  th.s 
administrative  discretion  continues  to  fall  heavily  and  disprof>ortion- 
ately  uihmi  Asian  and  Pacific  persons.  This.papcr  attempts  to  highlight 
a  few  of  the  immigration  policies  t^at  affcc^  Asians  and  Pacific  persons 
tixlay.  In  certain  situations  a  review  of  historical  policies  .8  necessary 
to  place  present-day  situations  in  proper  perspective. 

ExclUBlon  of  SSI  Aliens— An  Example  of  Dlecre- 

A  situation  that  has  developed  only  recently  serves  as  an  excellent 
example  of  present  INS  policy  that  discriminates  stalely  agamst  Asian 
and  Pacific  persons  as  a  matter  of  discretion. 

J.ate  last  summer  immigration  inspectors  in  Honolulu  began  a 
systematic  interrogation  of  elderly  AsiaAs  who  were  lawful  permanent 
resident  aliens  of  the  United  States  (commonly  referred  to  as  green 
card"  holders).  They  were  returning  from  visits  abroad  that  were 
generally  no  more  than  30  days.  The  interrogation  in  Honolulu  wem 
beyond  the  customary  questioning  as  to  purpose  and  length  of  stay  J)ut.  ^ 
ratheis  focused  on  whether  or  not  such  Asians  were  or  had  been 
recipients  of  supplemental  security  income  (SSI)  publu:  assistance 
;     beflefits.  SSI  is  a  subsistence  program  for  eld<«1y        d.wbled  poor 
made  available  to  citizens  and  lawful  residents  alierts.  If  SSI  had  been  ^ 
previously  received,  immigration  inspectors  took  possession  of  the 
person's  alien  card  and  passpor^  and  instructed  the  person  to  report  for 
further  insp^tion  and  interrogation  in  the  district  of  residence,  e.g 
Lx>s  Angeles., San  bicgQ>  Seattle.  San  Francisco."  At  the  subs<iquent. 
iKspcction.  tl/esc  elderly  Filipinos.  Chinese,  Koreans,  >lnd,Japwiese  . 
hive  been  informed  that  they  are  excludable  from  the  Umtcd  States 
under  section  212(aK15Vof  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act 
(INA),  8  U.S.C.  §118^(aX15),  as  public  charges.  They  ate  given  Uirec 
alternatives:  go  back  to  their  native  country,  reque^  an  exclusion 
^  hearing,  or  terminate  SSI  benefits  a»(^  post  a  public  charge  bond  of 
several  thousand  dollars.  .  , 

Note  that  the  INS  is  doling  here  with  returning  lawful  permanenf\ 
resident  aliens.  notNvith  first-time  immigrant!*  or  uTidoc«nentediM»«is- 
The  supposed  authority  for  INS  tA  reimpose  tho^  public  charge 
grounds  for  exclusion  each  and  every  time  an  alien  reenters  the  United 
Stites  stems  from  a  concept  termed  the  "reentry  doctrine."  However, 
t^c  reentry  doctrine  has  traditionally  been  used  to  exclude  returning 
criminals,  subversives,  and  other  untfesirables^  and  has  not  been  used 
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Ululor  nuKirin  iiiunigrafion  laws  to  t-xcliulc  rotiirmng  rcsulonts  aliens 
vwho  have  stMight  public  assistance.  It  is  merely  a  matter  of  iK>licy  on 
the  part  of  INS  institutetl  recently  that  lias  brought  about  this  result 
In  ^he  more  than  IQO  cases  rcf>ortcd,  tlicre  has'becn  no  quesHon  that 
the  person  had  a  right  to  apply  for  and  to  receive  SSI  under  Social 
Security  Administration  regulations.  There  have  J>een  no  allegations  of 
fraud.  It  is  equally  clear  that  if  these  i>ersons  had  not  pr(Kecded 
abroad,  they  could  not  have  been  deported  under  the  imnngration 
laws  Under  SSI  regulations,  they  Svere  fwrmitted  to  leave  the  country 
for  iwriods  iip  to  30'\jays  without  affecting  their  SSI  eligibility,  and, 
indeed,  in  many  cases  trk^  were  informed  by  SSI  representatives  prior 
to  departure  that  there  WH§  nothing  to  worry  about.  However,  these 
people  were  unwittingly  walking  into  the  trap  of  the  reentry 
doctrine— a  trap  never  previously  set  for  lawful  permanent  residents 
receivingpublic  assistance. 

As'  noted  ai>ove,  this  procedure  marks  a  sharp  change  from  previous 
INS  pt>licy  throughout  the  country.  This  simply  has  never  been  done 
before  and  even  today  is  not  happening  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 
Because  most  lawful  permanent  resident  Asian  travelers  return 
through  Honolulu,  the  impact  of  the  new  policy  has  fallen  squarely  on 
elderly  Asian  and  PaciHc  persons  only.  The  action  has  caused  great 
alarm  in  Asian  communities  throughoiit  the  United  States,  and  the 
actioti  is  outrageous  when  vieyved  as  auothei:^exteusion  of  the  infaujous 
exclusion  laws  of  the  past  directed  at  Asians.  The  racial  lines  have-.^ 
been  sharply  defined  by  the  port  at  which  this  policy  is  being  effected. 
This  blatant  attack  on  onl/elder!y  Asian  and  Pacific  persons  mUst  be 
terminated  immediately. 

Filipinos  and  FHtplnas 

The  Philippine  Independence  Act  of  1946  brought  with.it  the  loss  of 

natives  yf '  the  Philippines. 
Although  many  had  been  recruited  to  work  the  sugar  plantations  in 
Hawaii  and  the  farmlands  of  the  San  Joaquin  and  Imperial  Vallpys  in 
California,  if  they  were  not^  naturali2;ed  prior  to  July  4,  1946,  those 
Filipinos  and  Filipinas  lost  their  status  as  national  on  that  date.  The 
annual  immigratioiv  quota  for  the  Philippines  after  independence  was 
100,  making  immigration  to  the  Unhed  States  quite  difficult. 

Q«n«ral  Contlderattont 

In  recent  years  Filipino  immigrants  and  nonimmigrants  have  been 
the  most  poorly  treated  group  of  persons  at  thp  local  San  Francisco 
district  office.  The  general  demeaning  attitude  of  immigration  investi- 
gators, examiners,  and  clerical  staff  exhibited  towards  Filipinos  and 
Filipinas  has  been  the  most  troubling  aspect  of  practice  for  many 
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practitioners  iii  the  field  of  imniigratioii  law.  riiere  is  a  clear  lack  of 
sensitivity  towat(is  perscMis  from  the  Philippnies  in  the  minds  ol  most 
investigatcHs  and  examiners.  As  a  group,  natives  of  the  Philippines  arc 
distrusted  and  interrogat'cd-morc  intensively  by  immigration  inspectors 
at  the  airport.  In  visa^ases  involving  marriages  where  one  party  is  . 
from  the  Philippines,  tlie  parties  are  subjected  to  exhaustive  question- 
ing by  examiners'  far  beyond  the  already  ludicrous  standards  of 
examinatiohs  conducted  in  most  marriage  cases.  Often  as  a  piatter  <W^ 
discretion  in  visa  and   citizenship  casfcs.   further~4^ivestigation  is 
requested  of  the  United  States  consul  in  Manila— a  move  that 
in(|ependently  creates  an  additional  6  t^  12-m6nths  delay.  As  a  general 
rule  the  validitV.o'f  Philippine  documents  is,  questioned,  and  even  in 
many  deportation,  hearings,  further  independent  corroborative  evi- 
dence is  required  where  none  W9uld  have  bf6n  had  a  nativje  of  a, 
different  country  been  involved.  The  basel^s  intensity  with  which 
particular  4iidividual  investigators  pursue  Filipim^s  has  blinded  most  of 
the  investigators.  One  investigator  who  thrives  on  "getting"  Filipinos 
has  bceg  nicknamed  "Mr.  Filipino"  by  his  cohorts.' 

Filipino  War  Veterans        (  ) 

During  World  War  II  thousands  of  individuals  who  were  natives  of 
the  Philippines.^ngland.  Iceland.  Nortii  Africa,  and  the  islands  of  the 
Pacific  fought  in  the  Armed  forces  of  the  United  States.  In  1942 
Congi;^  amended  the  Nationality  Act  of  1940  to  extend  the  benefits 
of  UniW-'States  citizenship  to  those  individuals.^  Naturalization 
exammers  were  thereby  appointed  to  confer  those  benefits'  on 
noncirizerts  outside  the  jurisdiction  of  naturalization  courts.  Between 
1943  and  1946  these  officers  traveled  froni  post  to  post,  through 
England.  Iceland,  North  Amrtica,  and  the  islands  of  jhe ^Pacific, 
naturalizing  thousands  of  foreign  nationals  pursuant  to  th^ mandate  of 

Congrcsk.  •  ■  L  . 

The  stocy  in  the  Philippines  was  different.  After  the  Japanese 
occupation  of  the  Philippines  ended,  an  American  vice  consul  was 
.authoriWd  to  commence  naturalization  proceedings  in  1945.  Almost 
immediately  thereafter  the  Philippine  Government  expressed  its 
concern  that  Filipino  m^n  would  be  leaving  Ihe  territory  afjter  being 
granted  United  Suites  citizetiship-^In  response  to  these  concerns,  the 
INS  recommended  to  the  Attorney  General  that  authority  tb-Vatural- 
~  Tze  be  fevoked  in  the  Philippines.  The  Attorney  General  approved  that 
recommendation  on  September  26,  1945.  and  the  authority  of  the  vice 
consul  to  naturalize  alien  servicemen  immediately  stopped.  Because  of 
this  action  there  was  no  authorized  naturalization  representative  in  the 
PhUippines.  With  no  means  available"  to  become  naturalized,  most 
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Filipino  servicemen  were  dischargetL-from  the  Armed  Forces  later, 
thereby  losing  theii  rights  to  cUim  citizenship. 


In  1973  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  dealt  a  devasuting  b|Iow  to 
these  Philippine  Scouts  who  had  served  so  valiantly  for  the  Uhited 
States.  In  INS  v.  Hibi,  414  U.S.  5  (1973).  the  Court  denied  the 
naturalization  petition  of  such  a  veteran  because  he  had  not  filed  by 
December  31,  1946,  when  the  relevant  law  expired.  Even  though  the 
United  States  had  failed  to  inform  him  of  his  right  to  citizenship  and 
had  failed  to  place  a  naturalization  officer  in  the  Philippines  during  a 
long  crucial  period,  the  Court  determined  that  there  had  been  no 
"affirmative  misconduct"  on  the  part  of  the  Oovemment. 

However,  armed  with  new  l^gal  theories  and  additional  evidence  of 
"affirmative  misconduct,"  a  group  of  Filipino  war  veterans  sought 
naturalization  benefits  m  1975.  In  Matter  of  Natuntlization  of  68  Filipino 
War  Veterans.  406  F.^upp.  931  (N.D.  Cal.  1975).  a  Federal  district 
court  judge  found  that  eight  of  the  petitioners  had  demonstrated  clear 
evidence  of  affirmative  misconduct;  viz.,  evidence  that  they  had  indeed 
attempted  to  apply  for  naturalization  prio/  to  December  31.  1946.  and 
either  no  action  was  taken  on  their  applications,  or  they  were  told  that 
no  action  would  be  taken  on  their  applications.  The  district  court 
found  that  although  53  of  the  peitioners  had  not  taken  timely  steps  to 
be  naturalized  before  December  31.  1946.  they  had  been^enied  due 
process  of  the  law  by  the  Oovemment^  failure  to  have  stationed  in  the 
Philippines  a  representative  of  tha^INS  authorized  to  naturalize 
members  of  the  American  Armed  E6rces.  as  it  provided  in  other  parts 
of  the  world.  /  T  *^  < 

Although  there  was  initialjiidication  that  the  INS  would  accept  the 
^j^jon  of  the  distticU-Court.  the  INS  subsequently  yielded  to 
feViiluai^^oiigrASlonal  pressure  and  appealed  the  portion  of  the 
decision  dealing  with  the  53  pe^itioniers  who  had  been  deprived  of 
their  due  process  rights.  Today,  pending  its  ajjpeal,  the  INS  continues 
•  ,  to  oppoae  petitions  for  naturalization  of  honorably  discharged  Filipino 
war  veterans  if  they  had  taken  no  steps  to  become  naturalized  prior  to 
December  31.  1946.  This  is  despite  the  fact  that  they  were  not 
informed  of  their  rights  and  thetw  had  been  no  naturalization  officer 
stationed  in  the  Philippines  as  mandated  by  Congress. 

Such  a  position  serves  as  sad  commentary  to  the  ab«ndoninent  of 
FUipinos  who  cam*  to  the  aid  of  the  United  States  ii^time  rtf  ^ar  and 
 whor in  nmay  Gases^ Tdught  side  by  side  with  Americans. 

fxolMno*  VMtort  from  ttM  PfiMpplnM 

One  of  the  most  jshocking  examples  of  exploitation  of  Filipino  and 
Filipina  nonimmigranta  came  to  a  head  2  years  ago  when  evidence 
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surfaced  that  exchange  visitors  from  the  PhiUppines  were  being 
greatly  mistrcateti  by  sp<^nsoring  American  fanners.  The  program, 
which  was  sponsored  by  the  National  4  1!  Club  Foundation,  Wd  tlje 
blessings  of  both  the  State  Department  and^the  INS  and  was  billed  ri^ 
an  agricultural  education  program  for  hundreds  of  top  students  from 
the  Philippines. 

I'n  fact,  what  the'  program  amounted  to  for  most  students  was 
experience  as  cheap  farm  laborers.  Pcx)r  working  conditions  and 
substandard  housing  were  the  rule,  not  the  exception  One  trainee  was 
forcM  to  live  in  a  converted  chicken  coop  with  only  a  bucket  for  a 
toilet  and  a  pan  of  heated  water  for  his  bath.  Another  took  turns 
sleeping  with  the  pigs  two  or  three  times  a  week  to  cate  for  farrowmg 
sows  A^  if  these  conditions  were  not  enough,  there  was  a  serious 
quesfi^  over  the  money  for  services  rendered.  Under  the  progra.n 
participating  farmers  were  instructed  to  pay  most  of  the  promised 
salary  for  each  trainee  directly  to  the  4-H  Foundation.  The  partici- 
pants understood  that  the  money  would  be  disbursed  to  them  at  the 
end  of  the  2-yifar  program,  less  expenses.  The  resOlts  should  appear 
predictable,  fbr  example,  one  group  of  72  trainees  whose  prografp 
ended  in  Jufte  1977  eagerly  awaited  the  disbursement  of  the  $410,000 
they  had  earned  after  working  10  to  16  hours  per  ^ay  for  2  year^. 
Their  expi^nses;  according  to  4-H.  canle  to  $360,000.  One  young 
Filipino  received  a  final  check  of  $135.80.  The  biggest  check  anyone 

received  was  $880'.  ^  • 

There  were  otheV  serious  complaints  of  lack  of  organization  to  the 
'program,  retention  of  passports  by  the  4-H.  unfixed  working  hours, 
inacccssability  of  the  H)articipants  to  financial  records,  and  the 
termination  of  persons  from  the  program  for  voicing  cnticism.  t  w^ 
difficult  to  'bclicye  that  both  the  State  Department  and  INS  allowed 
such  a  situation  to  continue  for  more  than  4  yeai&.The  situation  was 
not  even  parti^ly  resolved  until  trainees  ^ere  bold  enough  to  come 
forward,  and  community  agencies  rallied  their  cause  before  the  4-H. 
the  Stjite  DcpWent.  and  INS.  The  situation,  however,  should  not 
have  even  developed  if  even  minimal  scrutiny  by  Government  officials, 
had  been  dope  at  the  inception  of  such  a  program. 

Fillplna  NursM  ' 

Even  today.  Filipina  nurses  who  have  received  labor  certifications 
from  the  Department  of  Labor  and  immigrant  visas  from  the  State 
Department  and  INS  are  suffering  from  a  stamp  of  inferiority  by 
employer  hospitals.  Although  these  nurses  have  had  specialized 
training  in  both  the  Philippines  and  the  United  States,  there  is 
overwhelmin^vidence  of  disci;imination  in  hiring  by  Federal  military 
hospitals  and  discrimination  in  salary  scales  in  pnvate  and  county 
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hospitAJs  The  Equal  Employment  Opf^rtuiiity  Commission  is  present- 
ly inv«itigating  a  class  action  complaint  against  not  only  hospitals,  but 
also  the^^nions  involved.  Both  the  Department  of  Labor  and  INS 
should  take  further  steps  in  scrutinizing  applications  by  employers  for 
Pillpina  nurses  to  ensure  that  only  prevailing  wages  are  paid,  but  that 
qualifications  arc  adequately  compensated  for.  But  rather  than  taking 
such  action,  there  is  now  indication  that  the  various  agencies  involved 
arc  taking  steps  to  deny  further  entry  to  such  nurses  into  the  United 
States. 

Apparently  with  questionable  authorization,  the  Conmiission  pn 
Graduates  of  Foreign  Nursing  (COFNS,  now  under  the  umbreliyof 
the  American  Nursing  Association),  is  administering  worldwide 
screening  examinations  for  foreign  nurses  who  want  to  practice  m  the 
United  States.  Only  those  nurses  who  pass  the  cj^am  will  be  eligible  for 
-  occupational  preferences  from  INS  >nd  'a*>or  certifications  from  the 
Departmb^it  of  Labor.  The  move  is  ominous  for  Filipina  nurses 
because  the  American  Nursing  Association  is  the  parent  nurses  union 
that  is  being  investigated  by  EEOC  as  one  of  the  coconspirators  in  the 
discrimination  class  action  brought  by  Filipina  nurses. 

Chinese 

Th«  "Island" 

4  Europeans  had  tl\cir  EUis  Island,  but  for  Chinese  immigrants  INS 
used  Angel  Island  for  "screening.'^  To  the  Chinese  community,  it  is 
simply  "the  Island,"  because  for  them,  it  was  no  place  for  angels. 
Between  1910  and^l940  the  Island,  located  in  the  middle  of  San 
Francisco  Bay,  was  used  as  an  immigration  station  where  approximate- 
ly 50,000  Chinese  were  confined  while  the  United  States  made  up  its 
mind  whether  it  wanted  them  or  not.  Many  were  rejected,  and  some 
committed  suicide  there  or  on  ships  bound  back  to  China. 

The  Island  was  the  first  impression  that  the  CJhinese  people  received 
of  America.  There  were  about  100,000  Japane*  who  went  through  ' 
Angel  Island,  but  none  was  detained.  For  most  Chinese  it  was  an 
agonizing  1  to  6  months  of  prisonlike  isolation  and  grueling  interroga- 
tion, not  knowing  whether  they  would  be  admitted  or  turned  back. 
Life  was  regimented,  with  lights  out  at  10  p.m.  The  food  was 
unpalatable,  and  the  Chinese  were  kept  in  cramped  Quarters,  forced  to 
sleep  in  beds  tiered  three  high.*  The  women  and  children  were  given 
almosj^  unlimited  time  to  be  outside,  but  the  men,  housed  in  another 
•building  and  separated  by  a  high  fence,  were  allowed  out  to  exercise 
only  about  an  hour.«  day.  They  were  under  constant  observation  by 
immigration  authorities  and  were  kept  from  talking  to  employees.  The 
emotional  scars  from  such  an  experience  are  deep. 
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Reunification  of  Families 

Ow.ng  .o  an  h.s,o.ical  lack  of  b.r.h  and  man.al  rcconls  mainland 
China.  Chinese  in  the  UnUcc1«tatcs  tcHhw  4t^king  to  In-  reunited  with 
fanuly  mcmbcn,  abroad  ^cnce  considerable  difTicuhies  in  pet.  .on- 
i„g  for  their  relatives  pVliiost  no,.-Chinese  the  process  is  simple.  1 
,hc  relative  abroad  is  one  who  falls  under  an  .mmediat.  relative  or 
preference  category,  a  petition  is  f^ad  at  .NS        ^^^^^^  J^ 
relationship,  i.e..  birth  certificates,  /narriage  .ei  t^atcs,  tonily  r.  g  - 
tries  The-prc>cessing  time  vanes  from  district  to>«tric.,  however  an 
uterview  is  required  in  only  the  most  unusual  cases.  In  contrast,  wlien 
a  Chinese'  person  fil^s  «uch  a  petition,  a  long  lis.  of    'secondary ^ 
evidcice  ofVhe  relationship  must  be  submitted  to  INS  •«  support  of  he 
petion.  or  else  the  petition  wiH  be  returned.  Additionally,  t  e 
requirement  of  an  interview  is  the  rule  hi  Chinese  petition  cases.  The 
result  is  an  additional  delay  in  j^ocessing  time  of  fro.n  6  to  18  month, 
or  even  more.  If  secondary  evidence  is  not  available,  the  Chn  esc 
petitioner  is  usually  out  of  luck  and  effectively  is  barred  from 
rf'iiiiificatioii  with  the  relative  abroad.  *  ' 

Th^^^^^^^^^  cvidcnc.  usually  takes  the  form  of  photojfraph^  old 
correspondence,  school  records,  money  receipts  old  Ho..gJC«ng 
docum^its  if  Hong  Kong  was  ever  a  place  of  residence.  «mday,t  of 
.  others  and.  in  son.e  cases,  blood  tests.  The  burden  to  produce  this 
:^dence1.as  always  fallen  on  the  shoulders  of  the  ,>et.t.o.jer  wl^^by 
the  nature  of  the  .requirements,  is  expected  to  exhibit  p«^krat 
characteristics:  Mor<f  often  than  P^^'^'^"^:  'J 

correspond  with  the  relative  abroad  Ld  to  request  that  the  relative 
obtain  documents  in  China.  The  request  is  extremely  unreasonab^^^^^ 
given  the  fact  that  most  of  the  relatives  abroad  remain  in  smal 
villages,  are  not  particularly  mobile,  and  are  unfamiliar  with  forma! 

'^'ZTrallzation  with  mainland  China  has  not.  for  the  most  part, 
helped  to  alleviate  the  problems.  The  Urge  number,  of  emigrants 
recenlly  from  China  are  generally  persons  who  have  been  bcneflcianes 
of  approved  petitions  for  5  to  10  years.  F^r  other  persons  seekmg  to 
leave  China  tloday  to  join  relatives  in  the  Onited  States,  the  problems 
of  proof  of  relationship  remain  the  same.  In  fact,  after  normalization 
occurred,  certain  documents  of  the  local  commune  authorities  that  had 
theretofore  been  unquestioned  were  suddenly  being  questioned,  and  it 
.  wLlequired  that  they  be  authenticated  by  United  States  officials  in 
Chinreven  though  those  olTicials  had  not  yet  been  stationed 
Similarly,  there  are  reports  that  the  local  commune-oflic.als  would  not 
provide  the  documents  requested  unless  approval  has  been  granted  b^ 
Unitcil  States  immigration  officios.  However,  as  ment.9ned  abov^. 
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INS  Dftoii  conditions  ius  approval  on  the  rcct-ipl  of  iho  itHiueslcd 
(jhiiicsc  diK-<kincntl 

The  situation  is  fraught  with  inconsistencies  in  the  reqirireinents  of 
secondary  evidence.  Often  INS  exaniinen.  do  not  realize  that  a 
document  produced  by  one  petitioner  is  not  easily  obtainable  or  was 
never  |>o»sesscd  by  another  petitioner.  INS  examiners  themselves 
cannot  give  a  definitive  list  of  what  will  be  required  of  given  i>etitions 
As  of  the  date  of  this  rei>ort.  the  local  INS  Chinese  section  iu  San 
Francisco,  winch  handles  the  most  Chinese  petitions  in  the  country 
could  not  state  for  sure  what  their  ,x>licy  with  res|>ect  to  document 
requirements  would.be  next  week.  The  effect  is  a  mess,  because ^t 
only  petitioners  themselves  but  the  community  agencies  that  assist 
petitioners  and  private  attorneys  are  left  in  a  constant  state  of 
confusion  over  what  will  or  will  not  be  acceptable  and  sufficient 
secondary  evidence  The  only  thing  for  certain  is  that  a  Chinese 
(K-lition  will  take  more  time  to  process  than  any  other. 

ChlrwM  Cuban  R«fug««t 

Another  obvious  inconsistency  in  immigration  policy  that  has 
resulted  in  clear  discriminaUon  agjiinst  Chinese  is  revealed  in  an 
examination  of  the  Cuban  refugee  program. 

Immediately  prior  to  and  subsequent  to  hie  Communist  takeover  of 
mainland  China  in  1949.  thousands  of  Chin&c  nationals  immigrated  to 
Cuba.  Commencing  in  1959,  the  Cuban  Government,  under  Fidel 
Castro,  turned  that  cpuntry  into  a  Communist-dominated  area  as  well 
and  enacted  laws  confiscating  private  property  and  other  legislation 
affecting  the  rights  of  its  people.  As  a  result,  Cuban  nationals  began  to 
seek  and  were  granted  asylum  in  the  United  States.  In  early  1961 
President  Kennedy  directed  the  establishment  of  the  Cuban  refugee 
program,  and  in  June  1962  Congress  authorised  the  President  to 
render  further  assistance  to  qualified  refugees  in  the  need  of  assistance 
for  essentials  of  life  and  assistance  to  the  State  or  local  public  agencies 
for  other  services.  The  program  was  assigned  to  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  ^ 

Their  plight,  being  what  it  was,  necessitated  the  acceptance  of 
financial  assistance  hy  substantial  numbers  of  these  Cubans  refugees— 
assistance  provided  ibjder  the  Cuban  reftigec  program. 

In  the  Act  of  hfcvember  2,  1966,  Congress  provided  for  the 
Adjustment  of  sUtus  of  Cuban  reftigces  to  that  of  lawful  permanent 
residence  in  the  discretion  of  the  Attorney  Genera*  H6wever,  when 
Cuban  reftigces  who  had  been  receiving  financial  assistance  made 
application  for  permanent  residence,  their  applications  were  'initially 
denied^under  INA  section  2l2(aKl5),  8  U.S.C.  §H82(aKl5),  on  the 
grounds  that  they  were  likely  to  become  public  charges.  However,  in 
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Matter  of  Mesa.  12  IAN  4^2  (I>p.  Ass.kv  Co.iui.  I%7).  ,»Ah.s...o..  of 
INS  was  administratively  reversed,  rbc  b«s.«  of  the  new  ,><^.t.on  was 
a  realistic  reading  of  the  intent  behind  the  CMbnn  '"H^K'**^ 
the  RraMing  of  asylum  to  Cubflu  refugees.  Indeed.  President  Johnson 
had  direl^d  a  waiver  of  permanent  residence  application  fees  on 
humanitarian  grounds,  because  most  Cuban  refivgces  were  unable  to 
accumulate  very  many  reaiwccs  in  a  2-ycttr  iH-ruxl. 

The  new  INS  position  on  this  issue  V«s  applied  consistently  to  all 
Cubans  refugees  unt.l  approximately  2  years  ago  when  >NS  >H'gan 
distinguishing  between  refugees  who  were  natives  of  C"^« 
refugL  who  w4^e  natives  of  other  countries,  e.g..  China,  even  tho  igh 
all  of  these  applicant*  had  fled  Cuba' and  were  paroled  mto  the  Un  ted 
States  as  Cuban  refugees.  Today,  if  the  applicant  for  adjustment  of 
status  has  received  financial  assistance  under  the  Cuban  refugee 
program  (even  though  after  January  1975  the  monies  were  not  labeled 
L  such),  but  is  not  a  native  of  Cuba,  the  application  w.ll  be  denied  on 
the  grounds  that  the  person  is  likely  to'become  a  public  charge^  Th.s  is 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  bcrson  was  paroled  into  the  United  S  ates  as 
a  Cuban  rerugcc.  The  efTe6t  of  this  revised  position  of  INS  falls  most 
heavily  on  Chinese,  who  make  up  the  largest  number  of  non-Cuban 
national  refugees  from  Cuba.  Such  a  harsh  position  was  certainly  no 
intended  by  Congress,  particularly  in  light  of  recent  leg  slatio 
waiving  the  public  charge  grounds  for  exclusion  for  Southeast  Asian 
refuged  applying  for  permanent  residence.  Yet  INS  continues  to  deny 
applications  for  permanent  residence  for  Cuban  refugees  who  are 
Chinese  if  they  have  received  public  assistance.  ^ 


Samoans  in  the  United  States  are  composed  of  two  major  groups  - 
American  Samoans  and  Western  Samoans.   American  Samoa  is 
comprised  of  six  island?  and  is  a  United  States  possession  in  the  Pacific. 
American  Samoans  a.^  classsified  as  United  States  nationals  and  enjoy 
diplomatic  protection  and  right  of  free  entry  to  the  United  Stme^^but 
have  virtually  no  political  rights.  Wester^,  Samoa,  which  consists  of 
nine  islands,  is  a  self-governing  nation,  and  Western  Samoans  are 
considered  aliens  for  purposes  of  United  States  imnugration  laws. 
However,  travel  restrictions  between  the  two  Samoas  doinot  exist. 
Immigration  problems  arise  very  frequently  for  both  SamoaijW'PS 
the  United  States  because  they  are  de  facto  one  people-hislWlCally. 
linguistically,  and  culturally.^  Therefore,  the  line  th^t  separates  these 
two  technically  distinct  sovereignties  does  little  to  separate  anc^ral 
roots  or  familial  relationships.  Many  American  Samoans  are  married  to 
Western  Samoans,  and^many  siblings  were  born  on  different  sides  of 
the  border.     '  , 
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1  he  problems  arise  when  an  American  Samoan  seeks  to  ixMition  for 
his  or  her  Western  Samoan  relative  abroa^f  or  lor  a  visiting  relative 
who  seeks  to  remain  permanently  in  the  llnitcd  ^States,  ilcrc  again 
public  charge  factors  play  a  large  role  in  the  denials  ol  niany  Samoan 
mimigration  cas^TXmcn  the  American  Sampan  or  his  or  her  Unitfcd 
States  citizen  minor  children  have  found  it  necessary  to  apply  for  and 
to  temporarily  receive  some  form  of  public  assistance,  e.g., aid  to 
fiiniilies  with  de|>endenl  children,  supplemental  security  income,  or 
some  form  of  medical  benefits  T  heir  right  (o  such  fHMiefits  is  not 
questioned.  However,  the  final  visa  or  adjustment  of  status  approval 
for  the  relative  who  seeks  permanent  residence  is  usually  conditioned 
upon  the  posting  of  a  large  public  pharge  bond.  This  is  generally  the 
case  even  if  the  American  Samoan  petitioner  is  now  working  and  no 
longer  is  receiving  benefits,  and  employment  for  the  new  immigrant 
ha§  been  assured. 

The  requirement  of  public  charge  bonds  in  such  casgs  is  particularly 
uncalled  for  because  usually  the  income  involved  far  exceeds  poverty 
guidelines  established  by  the  tonimuiiity  Services  Administration.  But 
merely  because  tl^ American  Samoan  at  one  time  found  it  necessary 
to  receive  publiAissistance  benefits,  that  person  and  his.  of  her 
prospective  immigrant  relatives  are  forever  branded  by  INS  as  likely 
to  become  public  charges. 

The  usual  amount  required  in  public  charge  bond  cases  is  $5,000,  but 
they  have  \)ctu  known  to  range  as  high  as  $15,000  for  a  single  alieil.^ 
The  requirement  of  a  bond  itself  is  incongruous  with  the  result  sought. 
It  is  puzzling  to  comprehend  how  the  requirements  of  the  posting  of  a 
$5,000  or  $10,000  public  charge  bond  will  make  a  person  less  likely  to 
become  a  public  charge.. 

It  can  be  readily  seen  that  such  a  requirementjtself  creates  financial 
problems  for  a  new  immigrant  from  the  inception  of  his  or  her 
residence  in  the-  United  States,  making  that  person  a  more  likely 
candidate  for  public  assistnnce  if  adversity  strikes.  The  entire  public 
charge  bond  scheme  must  be  reevaluated  for  alK  immigrants,  but 
particularly  fonSamoans  who  seem  to  have  been  cursed  with  a  poor 
rating  by  INS  ufTicers  in  terms  of  public  charge  issues. 

Samoans  have  only  recently  organized  themselves  more  effectively 
in  the  United  States.  Difficulty  in  obtaining  data  on  Samoans  in  the 
United  Slptes  stems  in  part  from  the  Census  Bureau,  which  classifies 
th<^.under  the  "all  other  races"  category.  But  it  c^innot  be  forgotten 
that  many  ^moans  enlisted  in  the  United  Stktfes  Armed  Forces  in 
World  Waf%,  and  in  the  same  tradition  American  Samoans  today 
continue  to  send  sons  and  d»\ighters  to  serve  in  the  various  military 
branches  of  the  United  States.  Sensitivity  to  all  facets  of  Samoan  life' 
and  tradition  is  nonexistent  in  the  INS,  and  there  a>pears  to  be  no 
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serious  dwire  on  the  part  of  district  offices  to  step  up  tiw  with  the 
"^moan  community. 

Oth0r  Con3id0ntlon8 

EngHsh  UttrMy  Rtquliwtnt  for  Natyralliatlon 

The  English  literacy  rc<iuirement  for  naturalization  continues  to 
serve  as  an  effective  deterrent  to  citizenship  for  most  elderly  Asians 
and  Pacific  immigrants.  It  is  considered  by  most  to  be  a  continuation  of 
the  historical  prohibltipn  to  naturalization  of  Japanese  and  Chinese. 
Without  the  benefits  of  naturalization,  these  per^ns  are  prohibited 
from  entering  the  'mainstream  of  American  life.  For  example,./all 
Federal  civil  service  jobs  and  certain  State  police  positions  and  local 
teaching  posts  are  limited  to  citizens.  Of  course,  the  right  to  vote  is 
only  extended  to  citizens.  ^ 

Congress'  preservation  of  the  English  literacy  requirement  for 
naturalization  is  irrational.  There  is  no  constitutional  requirement  to 
condition  citizenship  on  English  literacy  n0r  is  there  any  historical 
evidence  that  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  intended  our  80ci<;ty  to 
*  be  uniform  in  language  or  traditions  To  the  contrary,  history  reveals 
that  the  thrust  of  independence  for  the  Colonies  was  diversity  and 
sovereignty  and  a  guarantee  of  rights  for  all  people.  The  United  States 
hi|s  allegedly  held  its  anns  open  to  all  peoples  and  has  promoted  its 
"m^ltin^pot'J  image  1^  all  the  jvorld. 

Although  there  is  a  waiver  of  the  English  literacy  requirement  for 
natufalization  for  petitioners ,  overv  age  50,  there  is  an  additional 
requirement  that  such  a  petitioner  ;nust  have  bten  a  lawftil  permanent 
resident  in  the  United  States  for  over  20  years.  The  requirement  is  sMn 
applicable,  therefore,  to  the  elderly  who  have  not  resided  in  the  Unit«l 
SUtes  for  20  years,  ndr  to  persons  such  a\  elderly  Chinese  whohave 
lived  here  for  40  or  more  years,  but  who  ^ent  through  conSpssion 
prograiip  in  the  19608  and  only^heiv  established  lawful  pcrmanfent 
residence.  The  English  literacy  requirement  is  considered  as  a  thre«t% 
the  perscrvktion  of  the  old  traditions  and  customs  by  the  elderly.  Tt 
AIM  ignores  the  fact  that  most  of  these  persons  can  survive  totally  in 
their  communities  without  English  and,  through  the  excellent  nqn- 
English  media  available,  remain  abreast  of  current  events  and 
government  happcnings-presumably  one  of  the  reasons  behind  the 
English  literacy  requirement. 

i?urthenndre,  the  English  literacy  requirement  for  naturalization  is 
completely  inconsistent  with  the  position  of  Congress  on  thp  right  to 
vote.  In  the  1975  amendments  to  the  Voting  Rights  Act,  Congress 
strongjy  indicated  its  Strong  opposition  to  English  literacy  require- 
ments for  the  franchise  in  its  mandate  to  State  and  local  governments 
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•  to  provide  bilingual  hallots  and  voter  materials  I  lic  aineiidmeiit.s  came 
in  lecoKiiition  of  tho  fact  that  non-i;nj<lish-s|HNikers  .arc  as  well 
inlormcd  a.s  the  l-iiglish-Waktng  rlccfnrntc  f  he  tiexl  logical  stop  for 
Congress  to  take  has  nd)  arrived,  namely,  the  ehmination  of  the 
n.nghsl»  Iitcracy  requirement  for  aiatiirah/.ation  so  that  i^hese  i>eopIe 
can  meet  y»e  citizenship  requirement  to  register  to  vote. 

However,  given  the  Hnghsh  hteracy  requirement.  INS  itself  could 
do  a  great  deal  to  alleviate  tlie  tiaunia  to  most  jwople  uwolved  in  tlic 
naturulr/ation  prwcss.  Greater  sensitivity  and  patience  exhibited  to  the 
eldtrly  petitioners  by  naturalization  and  examiners  would  be  a  g(x>d 
start.  Additionally,  history  and  government  questions  that  a'rc  custom- 
arily administered  in  ^nglish  could  be  given  In  the  petitioner's  native 
language.  This  procedure  would  be  consistent  with  the  statutory 
layout  of  tlie  English  literacy  and  history-government  requirements, 
which  lull  under  two  separate  subsectioiis'of  IN  A  section  3 12.  8  US  C 
§142.1  Naturalization  rights  will  then  become  more  readily  available  to 
our  elderly  Asian  aunts,  uncles,  and  grandparents  who  have,  in  fact, 
historically  been  some  of  the  most  loyal  residents  of  the  United  States! 

Cultural  and  Social  Considerations 

Greater  sensitivity  on  the  part  of  INS  is\orely  needed  in  the  area  of 
family  law-related  issues,  not  only  with  Respect  to  the  statutes  of 
various  Asian^^nd  Pacific  countries,  but  also  with  respect  to  the 
religious  and  social  cultures  involved.  Even  where  the  foreign  law 
permits  the  action  involVed,  INS  often  will  oppose  the  situation  if  it  is 
uncommon  to  United  States  tradition.  Such  opposition  initially  ejtisted 
to  single-parent  adoptions  common  among  Chinese  women.  Today, 
many  culturally  accepted  Chinese  adoptive  relationships  are  not  being 
-  recognized  by  INS  due  to  lack  of  formal  documents,  even  though  the 
children  involved  have  lived  with  the  adootive  parents  for  years. 
Without  formal  documents,  most  of  the  technical  rcquiremcnte  for 
adoptions  found  in  INA  section  101(bXlXE),  8  UJS.C.  §1101(bXIXE) 
cannot  be  met. 

Issues  involving  concubines  and  their  offspring  have  produced 
volumes  of  litigation  due  to  the  lack  of  cultural  sensitivity  to  such 
relationships  on  the  part  of  INS.  Even  now  an  adult  son  of  the  first  ♦ 
Chinese  wife  cannot  petition  for  the  concubine  if  the  first  wife  is  still 
alive.  This  is  so  even  though  that  son  has  resided  with  the  concubine  in 
a  parent-child  relationship. 

Problems  with  respect  to  so-called  "illegitimate"  children  who  wish 
to  immigrate  arise  quite'fr«iuently  among  people  from  the  Philippines.  ^ 
Strict  compliance  w/th  the  language  of  INA  section  101(bXlXQ.  8 
U.S.C.  §1 10f(bXlXC),  has  effectively  foreclosed  immigration  for  the 
iiarties  to  such  natural  parent-child  relationships.  This  strict  applica- 
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tton  of  the  immigration  laws  o|>cratcs  in  blind  disregard  of  the  strong 
religious  and  legal  prohibitions  against  divorce  m  the  Philippnu^s 
prt^hibitions  that  do  not  cxi»t  in  most  other  countries  *md  that  would, 
therefore,  not  have  prevented  the  immigration  of  the  parties  involved. 
The  victim  of  the  strict  interpretations  is  the  guiltless  j>arty.  i.e..  the 
child.  V 

Lack  of  sensitivity  of  among  INS  examiners  and^vcstigators  to  the 
Japanese  experience  in  the  United  States  plays  a  large  parts  m  the 
hesitancy  of  many  elderly  Japanese  to  apply  for  naturah7.ation  bcncriLs. 
For  yean.  Japanese  and  other  Asians  were  held  to  be  ineligible  to 
become  naturalized  citizens  because  they  were  not  "free  white 
persons,"  Ozawa  v.  Vnited  States.  260  U.S.  178  (1922).  And  any 
insensitive  interrogation  by  an  INS  examiner  ma^bc  reminiscent  of 
what  1 10.000  Japanese  Americans  were  subjected  to  during  World 
War  II  in  the  infamous  internment  camps. 

.  Young  Japanese  student*  in  the  United  States  have  not  escaped  the 
grip  of  the  INS.  As  recently  as  3  months  ago.  carefully  planned  raids 
(  of  Japanese  restaurants  by  INS  investigators  during  bu^mess  hours 
netted  several  foreign  students  with  allegedly  no  employment  authori- 
zations. In  the  process  I^S  investigators  also  inadvertently  arrested  a 
United  States  citizen  who  is  presently  contemplating  a  civil  action 
against  the  INS.  There  was  no  reason  for  using  raids  as  a  first  resort  in 
these"^^  situations.  Apparently  the  INS  had  been  provided  names  of 
students  by  informants  and  presumably  could  have  used  a  call-in  letter 
approach  for  thote  students.  INS  had  no  past  negative  expenence  with 
suchlltudents  in^erms  of  absconding,  but  still  opted  for  a  method  that 
terrorized  a  large  portionof  the  Japanese  community. 

Soma  Recomm9ndmon8 

The  Jmmigralion  and  'Naturalization  Service  has  always  been  a 
nemesis  to  AsiSn  and  Pacific  pferso,^  The  historically  explicit 
discriminations  fgainst  them  in  the  immigration,  employment,  busi- 
ness, and  educational  laws  of  the  United  States  have  prompted  a  great 
distrust  and  fear  of  the.  INS.  Reports  of  harrowing  expenences  with 
the  INS  are  as  rampant  as  ever.  Rumors  of  amnesty,  of  procedural 
changes,  of  new  hope,  of  lost  hope  Continue  to  abound.  The  time  has 
.  perhaps  oTerripcncd  for  changes  in  INS  attitudes  and  treatment  of 
Stizens  ^d  aliens  of  Asian  and  Pacific  descent.  However,  much  can 
be  accoiftiished  to  inject  some  degree  of  trust  and  faith  in  the  INS  on 
the  part  of  these  people-trust  and  faith  that  heretofore  was  either 
nonexistent  or.  at  best,  fleeting. 

INS  must  open  itself  to  the  public  and  actually  provide  a  service  as 
its  name  exjjresses.  The  INS  could  be  demystified  to  a  large  exten>4?y 
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constant  involvement  of  INS  personnel  to  coniniunity  affairs  and 
esentations  on  immigration  rights.  AlthougK  the  Central  Office  of 
S  has  attemmed  such  endeavors,  it  has  faitfcd  to  get  local  INS 
mcials  involved  in  the  communities  that  they  scrvi^on  a  continuing 
lasis.  If  the  problem  is  lack  of  enthusiasm  or  interest  on  the  part  of 
local  ofllcialai  then  they  should  be  removed. 

Bilingual  Waminers  and  investigators  must  be  hired  by  the  INS.  It  is 
appalling  that  in  a  cosmopolitan  district  such  as  San  FrtfiTcisc^f,  for 
example,  there  are  no  examLers  who  speak  Chinese  (any  dialect), 
Japanese,  Tagalog,  Ilocano,  Vietnamese,  Samoan,  or  Tongan.  There  is 
only  one  investigator  who  speaks  limited  Cantonese.  The  present' 
procedure  at  INS  for  interviewing  a  non-English-speaking  Asian  or 
PaciHc  person  is  to  have  clerical  or  outside  interpreters  brought  in  for 
purposes  of  translation.  This  means  that  INS  is  paying  two  persons,  the 
examiner  (or  investigator)  a^d  the  interpreter,  for  conducting  a  angle 
interview.  It  is  amazing  tlyit  by  this  time  in  our  history  that  neither 
through  attrition  nor  affirmative  action  have  there  been  any  fluent 
bilingual  persons  promoted  or  appoijited  to  those  positions.  Instead, 
the  system  appears  to  have  perpetuated  the  di^rifninations  in 
immigration  against  Asian  and  Pacific  persons  as  Evidenced  by  the  fact  •  ^ 
that  those  persons  of  such  extraction  employed  M)y  INS  have  not 
reached  levels  qf  examiners  or  investigators.  It  i«  quite  clear  that  the 
thought  of  an  Asian  or  Pacific  person  in  an  adminstrative  position 
higher  than  an  examiner  or  investigator  in  San  Francisco  cannot  have 
ever 'seriously  been  raised.  The  need  for  bilingual  examiners  and 
investigators  is  obvious.  Also,  with  the  additional  input  of  bilingual  \j 
personnel  m^such  positions,  the  chances  of  increased  sensitivity  to  J 
cultural,  renglDnsrWtaocial  differences  in  Asian  and  Pacific  persons  ( 
are  bettered.  |^  ^      ^  . 

Numerical  limitations  on^the  number  of  immigrant  visas  awllable  to 
foreign  Asian  and  Pacific  countries  must  li  reevaluated.  Krvently, 
key  categories  of  the  preference  system  are  bacjklogged  for  hiany 
-  e^w;  treventing  reunification  of  family  members  from  China,  the 

hilippines,  and  Hong  Kong.  The  20,(X)0  immigrant  visas  available  to  ' 
China  and  the  Philippines  are  not  sufficient  for  the  present  demand. 
The  present  demand  for  visas  from  those  Countries  is  attributable  to 
many  factors,  not  the  least  of  which  are  the  effects  of  past  exclusion 
acts  directed  at  Asians  and  the  National  origins  quoU  systan.  of 
immigration  in  effect  up  until  1965.  Under  that  system  98  percent  of 
the  total  annual  quoU  for  immigration  was  distributed  to  European 
countries,  while  only  1.35  percent  was  allocated  to  the  so-called  AsiaX- 
Pacific  triangle  area.  Therefore,  the  20.000  vis^  granted  annually  to 
China  and  the  Philippines  under  INA  section  202(a),  8  U.S.C. 
§1 152(a),  while  on  its  face  appear  to  be  on  par  with  the  rest  of  tM  • 
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world,  fall  far  short  of  alleviating  (he  efTci  ts  of  the  past  dist  rimiuatory 
immigration  laws.  The  niuucrical  linutations  for  China  add  the 
Philippines  shonld  be  expanded  to  accomnnxlate  the  present  Vnuler- 
stand4ble  demand.  ' 

As  for  natives  of  Hong  Kong,  their  plight  is  even  worse.  They  are 
limited  to  only  600  visas  per  year  under  INA  section  202(c),  8  U.S.C. 
§n52(c).  However,  they,  tot\  are  placed  in  the  same  predicanieiit 
because  of  the  historical  immigration  discrui»inatory  laws.  For  Hong 
Kong,  however,  a  simpler  8t>lution  would  be  >y  allow  Hong  Kong 
natives  to  use  visas  remaining  each  year  from^  the  20,000  nuniencal 
limitation  granted  to  Great  Britain.  [ 

Through  these  amendments  to  the  numerical  limitations,  a  q^jor 
advance  will  have  been  made  in  correcting  the  pas\  wrongs  directed  at 
Asian  and  P«(cific  persons. 


Cl09lng 

Years  ago  when  first-generation  Chificsc  Americans  sought  to  see 
.the  barracks  at  Angel  Island  where  their  fathers  and  mothers  had  been 
field,  their  requests  were  not  only  rcjcctctl^bat  officials  chewed  that  the 
ftland  was  ever  used  for  the  immigration  purposes  that  have  now  been 
confirnictl.  Present  immigration  policy  in  many  respects  also  attempts 
to  cover  up  and  ignore  the  past  discriminatory  immigration  actions 
taken  against  Asian  and  Pacific  pcrso'hs.  Congress  and  the  INS  shall 
not,  however,  be  permitted  to  forget  the  past,  for  only  then  can 
present  and  future  immigration  policy  be  set  in  a  manner  that  is  at  last 
the  prejudices  that  our  people  have  consistently  faced. 


always  admired  America  as  a  land  of  promise. 
ImXtediately  I  raised  money  and  set  out  on  my  Journey  \ 
I  endur^drough  winds  and  waves  for  more  than  a  nionth; 
^  NJw  I  am  trapped  in  this  prison  place. 

I  look  out  and  see  Oakland  so  close,  yet  I  cannot  go  there. 

t  wish  I  could  go  home  and  be  a  farmer  again.  ^ 

\ 

My  heart  is  filled  with  sorrvw  arid  I. cannot  sleep. 


) 


/  write  these  words  to  express  my  sadness. 

Translation  of  a  Chinese  calligraphy  found  on  the  walls  of 
the  barracks  at  Angel  Island.  Author  unknown,  C.  1910-40. 
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Pacific  Afherlcans'  Concerns 

Chairman  I'i  i;mmin<;.  Next  major  ilem  on  (he  agenda  drnlji  with 
the  question  of  Pacific  Americans  concerns.  And  Connnissio^ier 
Freeman  will  preside  on  the  first  nirtiel  while  it  makes  its  presentation. 

CoMMissiONiiR  Frffman.  Will  the  panelists  come  forward  and  take 
your  seats;  please?  Dr.  Fayc  TVIunoz.  Ruth  Van  Cleve,  Ms.  Paige 
Kawelo  F)arbor. 

l  hank  you  for  coming.  Our  first  panelist  will  give  the-  give  an 
overview  of  Pacific^Americans'  problems.  Dr.  F  aye  Untalan  Munoz  is 
the  present  director  of  the  Racial  Minority  Mental  Health  Training 
Program  at  the  Western  Interstate  Commission  for  Higher  Education 
ill  Colorado. 

Dr.  Munoz? 
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Presentation  of  Dr.  Faye  Untalan  Munoz,  Dlr^tor,  Racial 
Minority  Mental  Health  Training  Program^  Western  Interstate 
Commission  for  Higher  Education,  boulder,  Colorado 

Dr.  Munoz.  Thanic  you.  Hafa  dai.  I  am  very  happy  to  be  here  to 
address  this  distinguished  panel  of  Commissioners  and  interested 
audience.  I  am  sorry,  ho\wver,  that  we  have  such  little  time  to  deal 
with  problems  bf  centuries  of  what  I  call  exploitation,  ttegradation, 
and  neglect.  \ 

I  am  supposed  to  provide  you  with  an  overview  of  Pacific  Islanders. 
That  is  one  of  the  most  difTicult  tasks.  Therefore,  I  would  like  to  say 
that  my  presentation  will  be  more  of  the -case  fpr  Pacific  Islanders  in 
America.  And  oqr  Asian  brothers  and  sisters,  our  involvement  in 
relationships  with  the  United  States  are  both  historically  and  political- 
ly diflerent.  ^ 

Pacific  Islanders  include  a  conglomerate  of  peoples  of  P^ynesia, 
Malaysia,  and  Micronctin  scattered  throughout  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Our 
ijoncerns  today  hre  clearly  thqsc  islands  .under  U.S.  jurisdictions,  the 
#  protectorates,  the  trustees  or  territories,  and  these  will  include 
American  Samoa,  Guam,  the  Commonwealth  of  North  Marianas,  and 
the  U.S.  Trust  Territories  of  the  Pacific.  ^  ^ 

I  hdve  lived  and  worked  closely  with  many  of  the  Islanders  but  my 
knowledge  and  skills  are  more  about  Guam,  my  native  hom^. 
Therefore,  the  bias  of  my  presentation  will  be  reflected. 

The  U.S.  Trust  Territory  plu^Guam  and  the  Northern  Marianas 
make  up  the  Micronesia  group  which  consists  of  aBout  3,400  islands, 
islets  and  atolls;  Micronesia  spans  approximately  the  area  of  the  U.S.' 

Thus,  one  can  broadly  imagine  the  Marshall  Islands  in  Florida, 
P^ape  in  Missouri/Yap  in  Oolo^ado,  the  Marianas  in  Washington 
^tate,  and>\|nerican)pamoa  somd\yihere  in  the  Caribbean. 


The  Marianas  Islands  arc  Guam,  Saipan.  Tinipn.  and  Rota.  Since 
Saipan.  Tuiian.  and  Rota  now  constitute  the  Commonwealth  of 
Northern  Mariana*.  Ouanvniay  be  appropriately  callcti.the  Southern 
Marianas.  The  people  of  the  Marianas  are  of  the  same  culture,  race, 
and  the  native  inhabitants  «fre  Chaniorros,  thus  Chamorro  describes 
the  people,  the  culture,  and  the  language  of  the  Marianas  Islands. 

Very  little  data  concerning  Pacific  Islanders  are  available  beyond 
this  stereotypical  description  of  the  islanders  ^  exotic  and  romantic 
peoples.  Data  which  could  provide/ comprfbble  analysis  of  the 
different  island  groups  in  political,  social,  economic,  and  religious 
experiences  are  lacking. 

The  islands  have  been  inundated  during  the  p^si  300  years  with 
numerous  explorations,  colonizations,  Christianization  efforts.  The 
consequences,  sometimes  beneficial  and  sometimes  destructive  at  the 
same  time,  are  immeasurable. 

As  Western  civilization  comes  to  the  island  people,  so  are  their 
traditional  ways  irrevocably  changed.  In  recent  years  growing 
numbers  of  people  from  the  South  Pacific  Islands  have  been  coming 
into  the  U.S.  Many  are  brought  by  tourism  and  entertainment.  The 
military  draft,  howfever,  has  played  a  paramount  role  in  influencing 
migration  while  the  quest  for  better  education  and  economic  opportu- 
nities became  a  secondary  m9tivation  and  appears  to  be  the  continuing 

trend.  .  ■•  j 

Today,  American  Samoans.  Chamorros,  Native  Hawaiians,  and 
other  Trust  Territory  islanders  all  share  something  in  common,  their 
islands  are  part  of^he  U.S.  territory,  making  the  Islanders  U.S. 
subjects  or  citiiens  unlike  sortie  of  your  other  neightjors. 

As  U.S.  territorial  citizens  Samoans  and  /Chamorros  do  not  have  ful^^ 
voting  rights  or  representation  iA  the  U.S."  Gov5;mment.  They  have— 
thus  they  have  no  effective  vpice  in  U.S.  policy  or  decisions  but  are 
subject  to  Federal  legislation  like  the  military  draft  had  bech. 

The  Organic  Act  of  Guam  in  1950  ended  50  years  of  naval 
administration  of  Guam  and  established  ( •  civilian  government. 
Howevtft^,  it  was  not  until  1970,  after  20'yei|r8  fof  U.S.  President- 
appointed  governors  that  Guam  elected  its  first  nitive  governor. 

A  U.S.  bill  enacted  in  1972  gives  Guam  one  elected  member-^  the 
U.S.  Senate  of  Reprcscntotives— US.  House  of  Rcprescnta^nj^,  I'm 
sorry— however,  he  may  only  vote  in  committee  but  not  on  t^e^floor 

of  the  House.  » -  '  ^  u  i 

The  geographical  distance  of  the*  islands  from  the  U.S.  »nd  their 
unfamiliaAy  to  the  people  in  the  United  States,  cspi^ially  to 
decisionmaking  leaders,  and  their  role  and  use  as  defense  bases  for  the 
VnitfU  SUtM  make  the  Islanders  a  particularly  vulnerable  and 
\  negl dcted  pdbple. 
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The  fact  that  th^  administration  in  placed  under  the  Department  of 
Interior  leaves  question  as  to  their  impi>rtance  of  priority  for  this 
country  as  a  group  of  people,  and  not  merely  a  defense  resource  for 
the  United  States  in  the  far  Pacific. 

The  introduction  of  the  money  exchange  system  and  working  for 
wages  caused  a  major  shift  in  the  lifestyle  and  living  conditions  of  the 
Islanders.  Family  relocation  following  particularly  World  WAr  II  also 
caused  family  separation,  breakdown  of  the  bonds  which  provide 
strong  social,  economic,  and  psychological  support  of  the  members. 

These  changes  have  drastically  altered  traditional  lifestyles  and 
eliminated  those  skills  which  have  allowed  them  to  survive  over  the 
centuries. 

One  of  the  most  significant  chahges  on  the  island  has  been  the 
tremendous  increase  in  population.  In  1901,  the  early  census  taken  of 
Guam,  the  population  was  only  9,676.  In  1970  it  had  reached  84.996/ a 
figure  which  excludes  military  personnel  stationed  on  the  island. 

Rapid  growth  has  not  been  excli^ive  to  Guam.  However,  as  I  look 
at  the  population  of  American  Samoa,  the  Trust  Territories,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Northern  Marianas,  and  so  on,  according  to  the 
1950  census  American  Samoa  had  a  population  of  19,000.  The  Trust 
Territory  had  a  population  of  57,000,  and  in  1970  the  population  of 
American  Samoa  had  doubled,  reaching  27,159.  The  Trust  Territories 
also  went  up  to  99,940. 

BaSfed  on  the  census  estimates^  the  population  inc];ease  has  continued 
into  the  708  with  an  estimated  population  pf  28,000  in  1973  on 
American  Samoa,  108,000  for  the  Trust  Territory  islands,  and  100,000 
on  Gdam. 

In  other  words,  the  population  of  the  entire  area  almost  doubled 
exactly  over  a  period  of  25  years,  and  of  the  three  island  groups,  Guam 
has  the  oldest  median  age  which  is  20.4  years  compared  to  16.9  for  the 
Trust  Territories,  and  1^1  years  for  American  Samoa.  The  number  is, 
of  course,  much  less  on  the  mainland,  ahd  my  rough  estimate  will  be 
that  approximately  100,000  of  the  Samoans,  Chamorro^  and  other 
Micronesians  are  in  the  malhland;  a  4arger  number  is  estimated  for 
Samoans  and  I^^ative  Hawaiians. 

Mpu  will  note  by  these  figures  that  we  are  talking  about  a  very  small 
number  of  people^  but  of  a  total  race,  an  endangered  speajies,  it  is 
estimated  only  300,000  Native  Hawaiians  exist  today. 

With  migration  and  the  influx  of  other  cultures  into  the  islands 
increasing,  the  native  population  find  thep^lves  losing  not  only  much 
control  of  their  island,  but  also  havinfe  difficulties  adjusting  to  the 
^many  changes. 
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Numerous  newcomers  from  advanbed  cultures  are  more  et^uip|>cd 
with  tccluiological  professional  skills,  thus  this,  in  a  sense,  is  pushing 
out  the  indigenous  population  from  thje  lalxu  market. 

With  this  extreniely  sketchy  background,  1  would  like  to  emphasize 
sonic  issues  with  Yegard  to  Chamori^os  and  other  Pacific  people  that 
may  serve  those  of  us  here  today*  as  background  as  we  hasten  to  • 
review  their  concerns. 

One  ptMut,  the  islands  did  not  wage  war  against  the  United  States 
but  are  victiihs  of  colonial  and  territorial  expansion,  like  the  American 
Indians  which,  as  a  result,  forced  these  islands  to  be  dependent  on  the 
U.S.  Thus  stripped  of  their  indigenous  native  control  over  their 
resources— largely  the  sea  and  the  land— and  over,  their  own  social, 
economic,  political  systems,  they  liave  had  and  continue  to  struMlc  to 
survive  maintaining,  on  the  o^e  hand,  their  traditional  cOltural 
integrity,  and,  on  the  other,  to  co|>e  and  adapt  to  a  system  alien  to  their 
own  and,  in  many  instances,  sources  of  conflict  and  detrinient  to  their 
cultural  values,  beliefs,  lifestyles  and  tradition,  which  have  been  the 
substance  for  their  survival  as  a  distinguishable  people. 

And  like  the  blacks  in  their  Struggle  for  freWom  from  slavery  and 
continuing  with  their  civil  rigUis  and  fights  against  social  and  political 
injustices.  Islanders  are  faced  \vith  the  dilemma  for  the  same  rights  and 
their  rights  for  self-determination  on  their  island  as  every  American 
•  aspires.  / 

Another  issue  is  that  of  ethnic  identity.  Chamorros  are  the 
indigenous  people  of  Gu^  feland.  For  political  expediency,  Guamani- 
an  was  created  to  separate  t^e  racial  and  cultural  ties  of  the  Mariana?. 
What  is  a  Guamanian  other  than  a  resident  of  Guam,  while  Chamorro- 
sa  instills  pride  of  culture,  language,  lifestyle,  and  roots  to  the  island  of 
the  Marianas.  And  despite  the  numerous -separation  and  political 
alienation  of  the  people  of  the  Marianas,  families  from  these  Marianas 
Island^  share  common  ties  arid  maintain  th^ir  familial  relationships. 

This  new  sense  of  ideritity  plaCed  upon  Chamorros  creates  problems 
of  sovereignty  to  the  islands  as  others  migrate  and  settle  and  takciway 
certain  <Hights  of  the  Chamorros  people  which  they,  as  indigenou? 
people  of  a  now  occMt>ied  and  owned  land  by  the  United  States,  may 
have  entitlements  to/the  Native  American  Act  as  Native  Hawaiians 
and  Indians  are  entitled. 

A  third  point  I  y^ould  refel  to  is  the  U  S.  census.  The  U.S.  census 
has  no^nd  continues  to  ignore  the  counting  and  documentation  of 
people  from  Guam,  American  Samoa,  Native  Hawaiians,  the  people 
from  the  Commonwealth  of  the  Trust  Territory  of  Northern  Marianas, 
and  the  trust  territory  people  now  living  in  the  U.S.  Note  the  reasons 
for  referring  to  Hawaiians  as  Native  Hawaiians;  now  this  is  precisely 
the  kind  of  problem  that  we're  concerned  wi«l»>ori  Guam. 
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There  are  neither  native  Californians  or  native  South  Dakotans  used 
for  ethnic/racial  .status;  however,  we  now  refer  to  Native  llawaiians  in 
order  to  keep  track  of  the  pei>pie  who  wore  there  originally.  1  jkewisc. 
with  the  Marianas,  if  we  continue  on  the  design  to  rename  people  and 
rccategorize  them,  sooner  or  later  Chamorros  will  be  a  race  of  people 
that  will  be  completely  lost  from  the  history  of  this  world.  ' 

Lacking  such  data  on  needs  for  cniplo>4iient,  socioeconomic 
conditions,  bilingual  education,  etc.,  have  deprived  Islanders  of  all 
benefits  under  very  many  Federal  programs,  and  thus  reasons  for 
neglect.  ^? 

In  light  of  the  size,  the  distribution,'  and  the  characteristics  of 
Chamorros,  Samoans,  and  other  Islanders  from  the  U.S.  territories,  it 
is  imperative  that  a  special  study  be  done  on  the  Islanders  to  determine 
(  theirnecds.  tojdentify  their  problems,  to  develop  policies  and 
prograilhsUiaf^ill  assist  in  bringing  equity  to  the  injustice  that  they 
have  so  long  endured,  and  to  find  out  why  the  people  of  Guam  and 
-American  Samoa  are  flocking  to  the  U.S.  mainland,  when  so  many 
people  here  would  say,  "Why  don't  you  want  to  live  in  that  lush 
island?"  .  j 

The  census  itself  serves  as  a  method  for  numerical  annihilation  fory 
Pacific  Islanders — did  you  say  I  have  a  few  seconds? — let  me  go  orf.  \^ 
The  policy  to  open  Guam  to  foreign  immigration  to  the  U  S  Without 
subsidy  is  a  detrimental  and  costly  aspect  for  the  Islanders.  I  believe^ 
it*s  a  policy  not  based  on  an  enlightened  interest  for  the  people,  and 
though  we  do  obtain  have  some  benefits  from  our  sisters  and  brothers 
from  the  Philippine^  and  Asia,  this  kind  of  a  policy  ignores  what  the 
impact  of  this  might  be  to  the  n&tive  people  of  Guam. 

I'd  like  to  quote  this,  that  Wder  the  United  Nations  Charter,  (he 
U.S.  is  required  to  recognize  the  principle  that  the  interest  of  the 
inhabitaiVts  are  paramount  and  it  is  the  sacred  trust,  the  obligation  to 
promote  those. 

It  has  been  diflicult  not  to  see  that  the  U.S.  has  abused  that  trust. 
Xittle  has  been  done  except  in  the  interest  of  the  U.S.  and  it*s  itiy  hope 
that  the  issues  and  problems  we  raise  today  may  guide  our  conscience 
and  our  efforts  to  cstablis)i  policies  and  programs  which  promote  and 
enhance  the  welfare  of  our  Pacific  Islanders  in  the  United  States. 

Commissioner  Freeman.  Thank  you. 

Ms.  Ruth  Van  Cleve,  Director  of  the  Office  of  Territorial  Affairs, 
Department  bf  Interior,  will  speak  on  Federal  policy. 

PraMntatlon  of  Ruth  Van  Cimy%,  Director,  Offlc#  of  Tenitorl* 
ai  Affaire,  U.S.  Dap«rtm«nt  of  ttio  Intarlor 

•  Ms.    Van  CtEVE.  Thank  you  very  much,  Madame  Chairman. 

•  •• 
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*4-i/idcr!iland  thai  I  |iavc  nijglily  10  iniiiutcN  1  rc8|xfiidc(J  to  (he 
invitation  to  join  you  tcxlay.  which  nivitrd  nic  to  H|x*ak  to  yon  on  the 
subject  of  current  Federal  |K>hc  y  conccnnng  PAlmIIc  Aniencans  ui  thr 
U.S.  by  noting  that  that  is  not  within  my  juri.s<liclion  I  can  speak  Only 
about  Fdlcral  pohcy  in  the  Pacific  territories  for  which  the  U.S  has 
rcsponsibihty.  The  orchcstrators  of  the  conference  behcved  that  that 
would  be  appropriate,  and  with  your  blessing.  I  will  prcx:ccd  along 
those  lines.  / 

I  was  also  told  that  it  might  be  helpful  if  I  gave  you  a  kind  of  quick 
gazetteer/ of  the  territories,  but  that  has  so  ably  been  done  by  my 
predcco^o/  that  I  wvM  not  go  through  that  pr(x:ess  in  any  detail.  I 
thinbn  will- repeat  one  or  two  points  so  that  you  clearly  have  an 
ovifrvicw  of  the  area  dbout  which  I'd  like  to  express  some  points  bf 
view. 

You  will  realize,  perhaps,  that  as  the  Director  of  the  OfTicc  of 
Territorial  Affairs  in  Interior,  I  may  sound  somewhat  sclf-serviiig, 
particularly  in  light  of  the  fact  that  I  have  been  involved  in  the 
business  since  roughly  1950.  Accordingly,  I  could  be  said  to  have 
something  of  a  vested  interest  tn  the  attitude  that  the  United  States  has 
brought  to  bear  upon  these  areas. 

Now.  first,  the  areas  with  which  I  would  like  to  concern  myself  arc 
those  that  have  been  named:  the  Territory  of  Guam,  the  Territory  of 
American  Samoa,  the  incipient  Commonwealth  of  the  Northern 
Marianas,  and  then  that  vast  ^rea  in  the  Pacific  lying  between 
'  Honolulu  and  Guam,  known  alternatively  as  Micronesia  or  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

My  office  has  jurisdiction  also  with  respect  to  the  Virgin  Islands,  but 
I  realize  that's  the  wrong  ocean  for  purposes  of  this  consultation. 

Wc  also  have  rcsponsibilitiejj  for  bits  and  pieces  in  the  Pacific  that 
.are  not  now  relevant  because  they  have  no  native  populations.  I  refer 
to  such  places  as  Wake,  Howland,  Baker,  Jarvis,  Canton,  Enderbury— 
interesting  places,  but  not  currently  relevant.  So  those  are  the  four 
areas  of  greatest  concern. 

It  was  suggested  to  me  that  youmiight  find  interesting  the  process 
that  we  are  currently  going  through  to  bring  Micronesia  into  a  new 
status  in  relation  to  the  United  States  and  Til  devote  a  moment  to  thAt. 

The  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific,  as  Fm  sure  you  know,  is  that  area 
wrested  from  the  Japanc^  as  a  result  of  very  sanguinary  confiicts 
during  World  War  II,  an  area  that  was  mandated  to  Japan  under  the 
League,  and  before  that  it  was  held  by  the  Gferman  Empire, 

United  States  has  been  responsible  for  the  area  under  the  U.N. 
.  trusteeship  system  since  1947,  the  Interior  department  since  1951.  Our 
obligations  under  the  charter  and  under  thfc  trusteeship  agreement  are 
to  encourage  the  economic  and  political  airfd  social  development  of  the 
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Trust  Territory,  ami  wc  have  trie<l  to  do  all  of  those  things.  We've 
done  them  wilh  mixed  results 

We  have  done,  I  jhink  most  obfiervers  would  say,  quite  a  gmxl  job 
on  political  development,  Americans  arc  quite  good  as  ex|>orting  their 
dem\x:ratic  system.  We  have  done  le^  well  in  connection  with 
economic  development,  iti  some  meastirc  as  a  consequence  of  the 
intractable  problems  of  that  area,  limited  resources,  difficult  geogra- 
phy, and  so  on. 

W^  have  had  some  success  in  the  area  of  scKial  development,  which 
is  to  say  that  we  have,  through  very  extensive  Federal  expenditures, 
particularly  in  the  last  20  years,  brought  an  education  system  to  the 
Trust  Territory  which  is  at  least  vastly  better  than  what  it  knew 
before,  and  which  seen^s  to  be  very  welcomed  by  the  people  of 
Micronesia. 

The  population  staTistics  which  you  heard  and  whK^h  I  believe  to  be 
accurate,  for  they're  roughly  the  ones  we  use,,  attest  to  the  vigor  and 
success  of  our  health  system.  ^  , 

In  any  event,  the  time  has  come  when  the  ntttns  of  the  Trust 
Territory,  as  a  U-N.  trust,  should  b^  brought  to  an  end.  The  Protidcnt 
has  announced  that  he  hopes  that  this  can  occur  by  I98L 

^Accordingly,  there  are  going  on  these  very  days  intensive  negotia- 
tions between  the  President's  ambassador  and  representatives  of  the 
Micronesians,  looking  toward  a  new  statu3  which,  if  current  signs  are 
accurate,  should  result  in  the  creation  of  three  units  of  government  in 
the  portion  of  the  Trust  Territory  that  cxpludcs  the  Norths 
Mluianas.  These  would  be  unique  in  the  world  history.  They  would  be 
called  freely  associated  states;  they  would  rely  upon  the  U.S.  for  a 
considerable  amount  of  financial  assistance  for  15  years.  The  result, 
thereafter,  would  not  be  addressed  at  this  moment  in  history. 

The  entities  would  not  be  territories  of  the  U.S.  because  they  would 
not  be  that  closely  affiliated.  They  would  not  be  whollx  independent 
governments  because  they  would  continue  to  maintain  close  ties  with 
the  U.S.  'this  is  the  direction  in  which  the  Trust  Territory  is  moving. 

One  piece  of  the  Trust  Territory  has  already  moved,  that  is  the 
iNorthem  Marianas,  which  has  chosen,  through  complex  political 
devices,  to  become  a  commonwealth  of  the  U.S^  a  term  which  is 
somewhat  similar  to  "territory  of  the  U.S."  for  U.S.  constitutional 
purposes. 

In  short,  the  Northern  Mariftnas  is  on  its  way  to  being  part  of  the 
American  political  family  in  the  same  way  that  the  other  territories 
that  Tve  mentionejl  have  done. 

I  would  at  this  point  like  to  touch  very  briefly  on  a  few  subjects  in 
relation  to  the  territories  that  I  presume,  from  what  I  have  heard  in  the 
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course  of  the  last  hour  or  so,  will  be  of  special  interest  to  yoy.  And  I 
hope  1  will  be  guessing  right.  > 

First,  may  1  say  that  in  the  almost  30  years  during  which  I've  been 
associated  with  the  business  of  territorial  administnitton.  the  prntctpal 
Federal  policy  with  respect  to  the  Pacific  Islands,  and  indeed  the 
territories  in  general,  has  been  a  combination  of  encouraging  self- 
government  and  of  deferring  to  the  timc-honored  principle  of  self- 
determination. 

1  think  the  record  shows  that  thcselhave  been  our  guiding  principles, 
and  that  we  have  openly  complied  with  these  principles. 

For  example,  the  people  of  Alaska  and  Hawaii  wanted  statehood 
and  they  got  it.  It  took  a  long  time,  longer  than  some  of  us  would  have 
wished,  but  that  was  the  rouie  they  chose  to  follow.  Puerto  Rico,  as 
you  know,  did  choose  a  different  route  in  1952.  one  that  has  been 
discussed  ever  since,  and  will  continue  to  be  so,  I  suppose,  for  a  long 
time  to  come,  but  Puerto  Rico  chose  soinetfiing  called  commonwealth, 
which  is  different  from  anything  we  had  then  known  before.  There  has 
b^  at  Iteast  one  occasion  in  U.S.  history  wliere  a  territory,  the 
Phill^ines^  achieved  sovereign  independence.  ( 
^^y\)oint  is  simply  that*there  has  been  an  effort,  and  }  think  a 
succcasful  one  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  establishment,  to  move  in  the 
4irection  that  the  affected  territory  chooses. 

The  second  point,  beca^ise  I  heard  a  questioncarjipr  with  respect  to 
citizenship  status  from  Commissioner  SaltzmanTlfftne  status  of  some  of 
the  people  of  the  territories.  Td  like  to  speak  very  briefly  to  that  point. 
The  people  of  the  Virgin  Islands  since  1927  and  the  people  of  Guam 
since  1950.  have  been  full-scale  American  citizens.  They  were 
collectively  naturalized  during  those  years. 

The  people  of  Samoa  have  resisted  that  move.  I  have  suggested  to 
those  with  whom  Fve  spoken  over  the  years  that  they've  probably 
chosen  to  do  that  for  the  wrong  reasons.  They  sec  citizenship  as 
constituting  some  kind  of  threat  to  Samoan  culture.  My  oWn  belief  is 
that  it  would  not  do  that,  but  this  is  unchartered  legal  ground,  so  it  is 
understandable  that  the  Samoan^  who  arc  a  cautious  people,  would 
want  to  approach  this  matter  with  caution. 

In  any  event,  they  are  not  citizens,  except  for  individuals  who  have 
achieved  it  through  particular  personal  circumstances,  in  most  cases 
.service  with  the  U.S.  Anued  Forces. 

The  Samoans  are  nationals,  and  that  means,  of  counM^ihat  they're^ 
entitled  to  ftill  protection  (h)m  the  U.S.  when  traveling »road.  The 
practical  effect  of  their  b^ing  nationals  but  not  citi:^iis  is  that  some 
statutes  are  ItmitM  to  citizens,  and  every  once  in  a  while  we  have  to  go 
to  the  Cortgress  artd  ask  thjeit  a  particular  statute  be  amended  to  include 
nationals.  One,  a  little  wjiile  ago,  for  ewmple.  had  to  do  with  the 
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Authority  of  the  FCC  to  license  radio  operators  on  boats.  We  got  that 
flxca  up.  It  would  be  somewhat  tidier  if  we  just  converted  the 
Samoans»  in  general*  to  citizenship,  but  it  is  not  our  habit  to  move 
faster  lhaft  the  people  of  a  territory  want  to  move.  And  to  this 
moment,  the  Samoans  have  not  suggested  that  they  chose  to  become 
citizens.  -  •    -  . 

The  people  of  Northern  Mariana^  wilLbccome  citiia^ens  upon  the 
termination  of  the  trusteeship  agreepient  which*  as  I've  stated,  may  be 
•1981.  In  the  meantime,  they're  being  accorded  de  facto  gitizenship 
status  for  purposes  of  entry  into  the  U.S. 

I  will  make  the  Airther  point,  and  I  know  I'm  drawing  to  the 
conclusion  of  my  10  minutes,  that  each  of  the  territories  to  which  I 
have  adverted  has  got  full  protection  frpm  a  bill  of  rig)its-^rived 
.  fVom  different  sources  in  different  territories,  but  a  bill  of  rights  that  is 
virtually  a  restatement  of  the  first  eight  amendments  of  the  Federal 
Constitution. 

I  should  suppose  that  would  be  relevant -to  the  concerns  of  the  Civil 
Riglits  Commission,  and  I  wanted  to  make  jibe  point. 

In  the  case  of  some  of  the  territories,  particularty  the  Virgin  Islands 
and  Guam,  the  bill  of  rights  derives  from  an  act  of  Congress;  in  the 
case  of  Samoa,  it  derives  from  a  constitution  of  the  Samoans'  dWn 
choosing.  The  same  is  true  with  the  Northern  Marianas.  In  the  case  of 
the  Trust  Territory  or  Micronesia,  it  is  contained  ih  the  Trust 
Territory  bill  of  rights.  J 

^hesc  are  m^ingful  dociiments;  they  are  enforced  by  the  courts  of 
the  territories,  and  to  some  extent  they  arrxnfbrced  by  the  Federal 
courts  because  some  Federal  courts  have  jurisdiction. in  some  of  the 
^  territories. 

We  try  to  be  enjightened  about  bills  of  rights,  and  other  such  things, 
and  with  that  flag  wavJiig  sentence  I  will  conclude  my  remarks. 

Thank  yH  vdry  much. 

COMMis^NBft  Freeman.  Thank  you. 

bur  next  subject  is  census  and  immigration,  an!^  that  will  be 
discussed  by  Ms.  Paige  Kawelo  Barber,  who  is  active  in  Native 
Hawaiian  and  othei;  Pacific  Islands  concerns  and  has  been  active  since 
W\f  is  a  member  of  the  c<insus.  advisory  committee  on  the  Asian  and 
Pacific  Americans  for  the  1980  census. 

PrtMnfitlon  df  PalQt  Kawelo  Bart>«rv  FMd  AdmlnlttratOTv 
ALU  UK^t  \no^  Honplulu,  H«w«H 

Ms.  J^ARmBR.  Prior  to  sharing  some  of  my  thpughta  with  you,  I 
would  like  to^x)mmeht  on  ihe  .resistance  of  Samoaris  or  other  Pacific 
Islanders  in  being  identified  as  Americans  in  the  United  Sta|ij|Th<^ 
caution  that  Pacific  Islanders  express  in  using  l^acific  AmericlH^rms 
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is  because  not  all  Pacific  blanders  appreciate  being  called  Americans, 
and  that,  indeed,  the  quest  for  self-detc^rniination  and  self  sufficiency 
by  Pacific  Islanders  throughout  the  world  has  not  resulted  in 
economic  and  stx^ial  self-sufficiency  as  we  would  have  liked  becauwe  of 
the  problems  that  we  have  encountered  with  the  Federal  divisions  of 
the  United  States  Government. 

I  have  struggled  with  the  way  in  which  I  might  approach  the  census 
question  in  terms  of  the  Pacific  Islanders,  and  mentioned  to  one  of  the 
Commission  staff  persons  that  my  particular  exjjcrience  has  been 
primarily  with  the  Native  American  group,  and.  as  a  result.  1  feel 
much  more  comfortable  in  sharing  that  particular  experience,  primari- 
ly  because  it's  a^unique  one.  And  I  need  to  mention  that  it  is  a  unique 
one  because  of  cultural  variances.  That  variance  caused  us  to  organize 
workshops  throughout  the  State  of  Hawaii  in  order  to  develop 
sufficient  argument  to  influence  a  change  in  the  race  question  in  the 
1980  questionnaire. 

Up  until  1970.  Native  Hawaiians  were  counted  as  Hawaiian  or  part 
Hawaiian  because  that  is  the  way  they  identified  themselves.  After  the 
1970  census  we  lost  over  a  third  of  the  population  count  because  of  the 
difficulty  people  had  when  part  Hawaiian  was  dropped  from  the  race 
question. 

Over  the  last  Vyears  we  have  consistently  argued  with  the' Census 
Bureau  to  no  avail.  About  a  year  and  3  months  ago  we  decided  to  take 
that  question  to  the  community  for  input  through  a-  series  of 
.workshops  throughout  theislands. 

We  also  convened  a  group  of  people  to  discuss  that  issue  as  well  as 
others,  and  that  particular  group  h^d  a  delegation  of  25  Native 
Hawaiians  and  asked  us  to  make  input  on  their  behalf  to  the  Census 
Bureau;  as  of  today  we  have  &tcn  no  change. 

As  a  result  of  that  experience,  we  will  have  to  go  statewide  this 
cbming  year,  prior  to  the  1980  census,  to^nform  Hawaiians  that 
will  not  again  have  a  part-Hawaiian  category. 

There  have  been  some  pros  and  sbme  cons.  This  has  enabled  us  to 
get  closer  to  our  Native  Hawaiian  community  but  at  the  same  time 
there  have  been  several  questions  raised  regarding  the  lack  of 
sensitivity  of  the  Census  Bureau-  and  other  divisions  of  the  Federal 
Government  regttiding  a  vital  point — accurate  population  counts. 
*  I  corts^der  the  Native  Hawaiian  community  to  be  rather  fortunate 
when  compared  to  other  Pacific  Islanders  in  the  country.  Primarily 
because  of  their  new  status  as  native^  Americans^  we  now  have 
available  to  us  some  monies — monies  to  assist  us  in  hiring  staff,  to 
establish  offices  throughout  the  Statq,  to  generate  data  on  Native 
Hawaiians  in  the  State  of  Hawaii,  and  to  share  that  information  with 
other  Native  Hawaiian  groups  throughout  the  country.  This  is  not  scf 
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for  other  Pacific  IslanderSp  other  Polynesians,  Microncsians,  Malay- 
sians. I  don't  think  theyMI  fare  as  well  as  wc  probably  will  because  they 
.  don't  have  that  kind  of  supfK^rt  network.  I  would  hope  that  within  the 
next  year  or  so  that  the  conditions  might  he  somewhat  improved  but  I 
have  my  reservations.  y 

In  terms  of  immigration  and  Pacific  Islanders  in  the  State  of  Hawaii, 
I  do  know  that  Some  of  the  feelings  of  the  native  peoples  towards 
J  immigrdt^/^nd  this  includes  Asians  and  other  Pacific  Island  peoples, 
is  ohe-of  tension,  that  there  have  not  been  sufficient  efforts  to  assist 
pci^plc  in  living  together.  The  limit<;d  rcs<^urces  of  our  small  islands  arc 
fast  being  depleted.  The  immigrants  come  to  our  shores  with  limited 
housing  and  lack  of  employments  and  although  there  haveibeen  some 
recommendations  marie  by  Native  Hawaiians,  we  have  not  seen  ieiny 
real  movement  or  changes  in  reallocating  or  more  fairly  distributing 
immigrants  throughout  the  entire  Nation. 

While  I  don't  suppose  Native  Hawaiians  or  any  other  ethnic  groups 
in  the  State  arc  expected  to  close  their  doors  to  immigrants  coming,  I 
would  hope  that  there  would  be  some  plans  generated  within  the  near 
fuUire  so  relief  in  so-called  gateway  cities  might  occur. 

I  meiitipned  to  Faye  Munoz  earlier,  and  this  is  a  closing  remark,  thfit 
-v^my  hesitancy  to  speak  on  the  behalf  of  other  Pacific  Islanders  would 
hopefully  generaff  more  of  an  effort  on  the  part  of  others  to  involve 
Pacific  Islanders  in  greater  discussion  and  diMpgue  across  the  country, 
and  I'm  pleased  to  share  this  panel  discussion  with  Faye. 

I  was  disappointed  and  continue  to  be  disappointed  over  the  lack  of 
Tongan  representation  in  som^  of.  these  sessions  that  we've  been 
invited  to  on  the  national  level. 

Thank  you. 

Commissioner  Freeman.  Thank  you. 
Mr.  Chairman? 

DitcuMlon  \ 

Chairman  Flemming.  Ms.  Van  Cleve,  you  jpay  be  in  a  position  to 
respond  to  this  or  perhaps  Dr.  Munoz.  What  is  the  movement  back 
and  forth  between  the  Pacific  Islands  and  the  mainland? 

Dr.  Munoz.  Are  you  referring  to  between  Ouani'and  the  U.S. 
mainland  of  between  Ouam  and  the  other  islands?  ^ 

<Phairman  Flemming.  Well, -Pm  thinking  of  ttje  PacMc  Islands  as  a 
group,  although  Pd  be  glad  to  hear  you  discuss  it  either  w\^.  \^ 
^  Dr.  MuNOZ>Ji^tcrms  of  the  movement^  the  movemenWunong  the 
islanders  has  been  largely  between  the  Saipan,  Tinian,  Rota,  and 
Guam.  The  Micronesian  Islands  are  clusters  of  so-called,  almost  a 
cultural  sociid  entity.  Among  the  Marianas  there  are  families,  co(isins, 
aunts,  andjuncles  who  may  be  living  in  Saipan  and  nieces  and  nephews 
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living  on  Guam;  there  is  that  kind  of  constant  niovnig  back  and  forth 
for  visits  or  for^vvhatcvcr  rca.son  thry  nerd  to  get  togiMluM . 

Now.  in  (crnis  of  cotfnng  to  the  nunnland,  there  have  Inren 
iiK^reasingly  rapid  and  great  numt^rs  of  ficople  from  Ouam  that  have 
come  to  the  mainland;  one  need  omy  to  look  at  the  cities  of  I  ong 
Beach,  San  Diego.  Sim  Jose,  all  UfMrnd  down  the  west  coast  In 
'  Bremerton.  Washington,  for  instance^  after  the  Navy  hMd  closed  down 
,  a  substantial  part  of  its  operation  in  Guam,  large  members  of  these 
Islanders  have  been  transferred  to  cities  like  Hrenierton  and  other 
IH)rts  down  through  San  l>iego. 

Commissioner  Fm:mming.  Ms.  Vjui  Cleve.  do  you  care  to  add  to 
that? 

Ms.  Van  Ci  KVK.  I  could  say  nothing  in  terms  of  statistics,  but  I 
thiiik  the  chief'  character  of  the  kind  of  movement  that  is  being 
discussed  is  absolute  freedom  aniong  the  U.S.  territories  ajul  from  the 
territories  to  the  U.S.  Just  as  citizens  resident  in  Guam  are  free  to  come 
to  Hawaii  or  the  mainland,  so  are  U.S.  natiomils  resident  in  Sanmjr 
equally  free  to  travel  among  the  Pacific  Islands. 

The  one  exception  to  all  of  this  has  to  (}o  with  Micronesia,  whqrc  we 
*^ave  pretty  actively  discouragecj  longterm  residence  by  other 
Microiiesians  on  the  ground  that  we  are  obliged  by  the  trusteeship^ 
agreement  to  preserve  the  Trust  Territory  for  the  people  of  Microiie-  ^ 
sta. 

Accordingly  there's  been  relatively  little  influx  on  a  long  term  basis 
*  of  non-Micronesia  citizens  there. 

Commissioner  Freeman.  Dr.  l^orn?  ^ 

Vice  Chairman  Horn.  Ms.  Van  Cleve,  as  you  know^  one  of  the 
great  difficulties  in' Apierican  assfttancc  to  developing  nations  of  ttie. 
world  has  been,  what  trade  off  or  what  considerations  must  be  taken 
into  account  as  you  balance  population  growth  with  economic 
development.  What  Is  ,the  American  Government's  policy  in  this 
regard  with  /reference  to  the  Pacific  Island  territories  and  other 
entities?  .     '  * 

Ms.  Van  Cleve!  An^awfully  big  question  and  I  don't  know  that  I 
can  give  j^ou  as  coherent  an  answer  as  I  would  wish.  One  problem  is 
that  this  kind  of  thing  is  not  very  often  articulated.  I  may  say  tljat  we 
are  struggling  with  it  these  very  days  because  there  is  an  interagency 
group  under  the  auspices  of  the  White  Hoyse  right  now  working  on  an 
articulation  of  American  objectives  in  the  territories,  and  so  far  as 
know,  that  kind  of  articulation  has  never  happened  before. 

^ut  culIin^^from  a  lot  of  years  op  this  subject,  I  think  I  woul^  say 
the  following:  That  we  have  probably  forfeited  the  kind  of  economic 
development  that  w(xuld  be  thought  by  most  of  us  to  attractive 
because  it  has  not  been  possible  to  achieve  that  kind  of  economic 
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development  consisteik  with  the  level  of  social  scrvicc«  and  education- 
al development  that  we  have  MU^ht  to  bring 
Vic  r  Chairman  Horn.  Could  you  clarify  that? 
Ms.  Van  Ci  fvii.  Yes,  Til  try.  What  1  mean  to  be  saying  is  that 'as 
sooif  as  we  began  introducing  into  Micronesia,  for  exaniplej— akid  1*11 
use  Mioronesia  as  the  example  since  it's  the  m<||y^ramattc,  though  the 
same  is  probably  tri|c  of  all  Af  the  territoric^^Hp  difTercnt  extent — as 
scx>ii  as  we  began  introducing  an  educational  system  into  Micronesia^ 
which  we  did  vigorously  in  1961 — halfheartedly  in  the  10  years  before 
that,  but  the  process  really  began  in  th^  early  '60s — as  soon  as  ^*  did 
that,  we  raised  the  level  of  expectations  of  the  PH^ple  of  Micronesia 
who  began  to  be  exposed  to  Western  culturi  in  a  way  that  they  never 
were  before.  ;  . 

They  were  intfe'resteil  in  the  same  kind  ofTJcrcJuisites  of  modem 
living  that  they  learned  about  througl/  this  device  of  education.  They 
were  unwilling  to  continue  a  subsistence,  barter-like  cc^omy  because 
they  rccognizeil  that  there  was  something  ^Is^here  that  brought 
gi;pater  rewards.  ^  ^ 

The  educational  system  has  resulted  in  an  enormous  number  of 
Micronesian  young  people — and  now  they're  working  their  way  into 
early  middle  age — who  have,  because  they  are  educated,  got  aspira- 
tions that  can't  reasonably  be  met  in  Microne^a. 

There  are  no  places  for  them  to  go  to  earn  money  at  the  level  that 
they  would  like  and  that,  indeed,  we  would  all  like,  becaus^  there 
aren*t  the  resources  to  permit  it. 

There  is  avconstant^^lichotomy:  Do  we  bring  some  of  these  good 
things  of  20th  cefitury  Western  living — an  educational  system  open  to 
all,  health  system  of  a  fairly  sophisticated  sort — do  we  struggle  to 
bring  theseMmportant  things  ^<f|he  people,  to  these  undeveloped  area^ 
knowing  that  we  do  so  we  WW  jeopardize  their  ability  to  live  ii^  an 
economic  way  in  accordance  with  their  traditions  of  the  Pacific"/  My 
own  vievMs  that  we  do. 

I  tluinc  education,  for  example*  is  such  an  important  good  that  it  is 
our  (futy  to  educate  the  young  people  of  Micfo^csia.  I  think 4lie  United 
States  should  not  be  associated  with^an  area  which  does  not  have  an 
effective  public  scho^  system.  At  the  ^  same  time,  that  makes 
vulnerable^the  former  mode  life. 

Vice  €!hairr^an  Horn.  Weil,  let  me  get  back  now  to  the  cross 
between  economic  development  and  population.  In  visits  to  Nepal, 
Bangladesh,  Pakistan,  and  India' it  is  obvious  the  prqblem  that  those 
nations  face  is  the  rapid  increase  in  popuhition  because  of  ^the 
improvement  in  the  status  of  public  health.  There's  been  an  attempt  to 
invest  in  a  basic  ecoqomic  intrastructure,  yet  in  terms  of  the  trw^^ienal 
values  of  those  societies  which  are  primarily  rural  and /agricultural, 
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families  Mill  feel  that  (here  needs  to  »>e  .V  luiinbei  of  children  bc^ius<.* 
they  know  from  (heir  past  experience  (hAt  many  of  these  children  did 
not  hve  past  5  years  of  age  Therefore.  (Jiey  still  have  large  families, 
thus  using  \ip  any  surplus  generated  ni  (he  ivonomic  growth  of  the 
country.  As  a  result,  thc»c  couiHricti  fmd  it  difficult  to  invest  in  the 
iypt  of  life  that  would  support  the  expectations  and  the  aspirations  of 
the  young  people  that  youVc' talking  about,  who  are  also  being 
educated.  ' 

Now,  somewhere,  sometinie  it  seems  to  me  that  the;  American 
Oovei|nment  has  to  face  upjo^this  problem  in  its  Trust  Territories, 
exactly  as  it  lectures  other  nations  in  the  world,  otherwise  we  have 
what  has  been  referred  to  at  least  a  couple  of  times  in  testimony— the 
Commissioner  used  it  in  reference  to  the  Philippines  and  to  Mexico, 
and  we  know  it's  true  in  many  other  countries— that  immigration 
becomes  simply  a  safety  value  to  dump  the  problems  of  Mexico  on  the 
United  States  or  the  problems  of  the  ^Filipinos  on  the  United  States, 
because  they  can't  handle  them  theniseRes  or  they're  unwilling  to 
make  theVpolitical  decisions  because  of  the  coK^rovcrsjal  areas  that 
might  be  invblved,  to  solve  their  own  problems,  j 
^-Npw,  Vm  nek  sure,  given  40  to  60  pcrc^t  minority  youth 
mcbiRloymcnt  in  urban  Americ^^vthat  we're  doing  well  enouglj 
'ccoitomically  to  solve  the  problem^  o^Vadditional  people  uneducated  or 
p<K>r  in  poverty  that^night  come. 

So,  again  I  fish  for;  What  is  the  American  policy  in  this  area,  and  a^e 
people  facing  lip  to  ifj  . 

Ms.    Van  ^leve.  I  regret  that  l^fdid  not  grasp  the  thrust  ^f  your 
question  the  first  tiipe;  I  Engaged  in  a  lot^f  undue  palaver  as  a  result. 
There  have  been  ad  hoc  efforts  over  the  years  to  encourage  family 

^artidTUarly  the  Trust  Territory.  I  think  I 
fase  of  Samoa  and  Guam.  They  have  not 

I  particularly 

There  is  a  pronounced  theological  problem  in  the  weste^  Pacific 
that  forecloses  Very  much  of  an  interest  in  advancing  theVausc  of 
family  planning  there.  I  recently  heard,  however,  what  seemed  \o  me  a 
rather  encouraging  development,  apparently  under  the  auspicesWthe 
Trust  Territory  government,  that  is,  ^he  level  of  government  t hat S  just 
one  layer  bclOw  that  of  the  Interior  Department.  The  Trust  Territory 
government  s6me  months  ago  sponsored  nvx^ipen's  confecence  in 
Ponapc,  which  is  within  the  Trust  Territory,  and  apparently  the 
jMTOmen  of  *|icronesia  who  attended,  who  are  developing  a  levd  of 
consciousness  not  before  known  in  the  Pacific,  themselves  expressed  a 
concern  on  this  particular  subject.  They  seem  to  have  been  developing 
very  recently  an  anxiety  about  not  having  too  many  children  for 
pers^al  reasons/ 
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And  that  struck  u\t  as  being  |>crhap8  as  eiiaiuragiiig  as  any  singly 
tttiiig  Tvc  heard  on  this  subject.  But  to^give  you  a  direct  answer  to 
yoni* question,  we  do  not  have  A  definitive  program  at  this  moment  on 
this  subject.  But  I  recognire  ttsdestrabihfy 

Vicii  ^AIRMAN  Horn.  Isi^here  any  other — are  theK  aiiy  other 
portions  of^hc  A  merman  Oovefnment  whcye  the  appropi'iate  execu- 
tives re<^:ognixe  the  desifabihty  or  are  you  the  lone  voice? 

Ms.    ypfN  Cl  HVH.  Tm  pfraid  I  can't  speak  k)r  anyj>thcr  part  of  the 
United  States  Government.  # 

Chairman  Horn.  I  just  wonder,  in  ahno.*^  30  yyars  /of 
distinguished  service,  if  you  rver  ran  into  anybody  in  the  corrid/>rs 
that  also  had  siinilar  feelings?  ^  ^J 

Ms.    Yan  Clevr.  Tve  heard  sympathetic  mutterit^gs  but  nave  not 
seen  very  definite  bureaucratic  behavior. 

VicB  Chairman  Horn.  Thank  you. 

Chairman  Flkmming.  Commissioner  Saltzman? 

CoMMissiONi'.R  Sai  rZMAN.  No  questions. 

Chairman  Flrmming.  We  appreciate  very,  very  much,  members 
of  the  panel  beuig  with  us,  and  presenting  this  testimony.  It's  been  very 
helpful  Thank  you. 

ril  ask  n>y  colleague,  Conmiissioner  Saltzhian,  to  preside  for  the 
remainder  of  the  afternoon.  We  continue  with  the  Pacific  Islanders. 

CoMMissiONKR  Saltzman.  TII  ask  the  panelists  to  come  forward  .  ^ 
and  take  their  places?  ^  A 

The  Honorable  Antonio  Won  Pat,  we  understand,  is  in  session  on    y^J  ^ 
Capitol  Hill  and  his  staff  attorney,  Ms.  Aurora  Jose  will  read  the 
presentation.  ''^  ^ 


Presentation  of  Aurora  Jote,  Staff  Attorney,  Office  of  4tie 
>1odorabie  Antonio  Won  Pat 

Ms,    JOSB.  Members  of  the  Commission,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
committee  matters  requiring  the  congressman's  personal  attention 
prevent  him,  at  the  last  minute,  from  being  here  today.  However,  he  ' 
did  not  want  to  forego  the  opportunity  to  convey  some  of  his  thoughts 
on  the  matters  beit)g  addressed  by  the  conference  today,  and  he  asked  ^ 
me  to  deliver  his  presentation. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  the  legislation  that  made  Asian/Pacific  Heritage 
Week  possible.  Congressman  Won  Pat  is  happy  and  prpudsjo  be  able  ^ 
to  participate  in  this  conference.  For  too  long  th^nfiecds  of  Asiai\ 
Americans  and  Pacific  Islanders  in  the  Uijitcd  States  have  been 
ignored.    '  ~ 

The  silent  minprit>^  yes,i  oppressed,  no,  is  commonly  applied^to 
justify  the  exclusion  of" Asian  Americans  and  Pacific  Islanders  in. 
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voluntary  afTirniativc  action  progranis  ami ^n  many  other  l^^ciicral 
programs. 

Hopefully,  this  conference  will  help  bring  into  fcKUs  some  of  the 
real  needs  ^  Asian  Americans  and  Pacific  Islanders  for  an  adniinistra 
tion  that  seems  to  think  that  the  only  minorities  in  existence  are  blacks, 
Hispanics,  and  Native  Americans.     ^  r  / 

Congressman  Wcui  Pat  has  asked  to  speak  aiouycmployinent 
concerns  of  PaciHc  Istbnders  in  the  mainland.  Any  Atiious  discussion 

employment  Gohaems  of  Pacific  Islanders  in  the  mainland  must 
begin  with  an  aniJysisof  some  of  their  s(x:icXH:ononiic  characteristics. 
However,  any  siKh  analysis  is  diCTicult  to  conduct,  largely  because 
there's  so  little  di^ta  with  which  to  work. 

The  political  reUtionship  between  the  Unitejd  States  and  the  Pacific  ^ 
Islanders  referred  to  in  the  panel  previous  to  this,  is  such  that  Islanders 
can  travel  freely  to  the  United  States;  ibey  arc  not  subject  to 
immigration  laws  and  quotas  that  otherwise  apply  to  nationals  of 
.China,  Japan, ihe  Philippines,  fnd  other  Asian^untries. 

Consequcnny,  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service  does  not 
monitor  the  migration  of  isld^ders  to  the  matnkmd.  Moreover,  the  U.S. 
Bureau  of  the  Census  does  not  provide  a  classification  for  Pacific 
Islanders  residing  in  the  United  States  to  identify  their  race  or  place  of 
origin.  , 

Although  we  have'ttew  informed  that  the  census  questionnaire  for 
the  1980  census  will  alfc^v  identification  of  place  of  origin  to  aVcry 
limited  degree,  there  is  al  present  no  official  way  of  knowing  how 
many  Islanders  are  living  in  the  mainlam^ 

The  ofily  sources  of  infor;nation.irWilabIc  are  individual,  private 
observations  made  by  civil  organiMtion&,  such  as  the  Federation  of 
OuSmanian  Associations  of  America,  Son  and  Daughters  of  Guam  in 
San  Diego,  the  Hafa  Adai  Club  qf  Fairrtfld,  California,  Guam  Club  of 
Long  Beach,  Cafifomia,  Concerned  Asian  American  and  Pacific 
Peoples  in  Los  Angeles,  and  the  Guam  Territorial  Society  in 
Washington^  D.C. 

And  a  few  independent  surveys  have  been  conducted  by  doctoral 
candidate^  at  the  different  graduate  schools.  These  sources  estimate 
that  in  California  alone  there  *are  approximately  50,000  Ouamanians, 
70,000  Sainoans,  and  30,000  other  Islanders  from  the  Trust  Territories 
and  the  Northern  Marianas. 

If  their  ruures  arc  correct,  what  they  indicate  is  a  massive  migration 
of  Pacific 4««i)derv to  the  mainland.  We  must  accurately  and  officially 
ascertain  these  ntmbers  in  order  to  be  able  to  study  and  determine 
theirneeds  ofTiuti^iiV  basis. 

The  sanR  sourcvw  meirtioned  above  also  estimate  that  75  percent  of 
tbfc  Qiitaianians  ^  arrt  active  Qr  retired  military  personnel,  their 
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de|>ciideii(s  and  relatives.  A  much,  iiuich  smaller  |>erceiit  consists  or 
GuamaiiiaiiH  vvl)^  attended  college  here  and  remained  after  graduation. 

Strides  have  ocen  made  in  minority  employment  since  1964  with  the 
l>assage  of  tlie  Civil  Rights  Act,  Title  VI!  of  which  bars  employment 
discrimination  on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  religion,  national  origin,  and 
sex.  Like  other  minorities  with  whom  they  are  grouped,  that  is,  the 
Chinese,  the  Japanese,  and  the  Filipinos,  Pacific  Islanders  have  made 
some  progress  into  professions  and  into  the  corp<^rate  management 
structure.  However.  oWtrvers  agree  that,  although  there  is  some 
'upwaj^d  mobility,  barely  a^handful  of  Pacific  Islanders  get  past  middle 
management  positions.  , 

A  canv^ssffig  of  >the  membership  of  the  civil  gq0Ups  mentioficrt^ 
above  indicates  the  overwhelming  majority  of  Pacitrc  Islandefft  are 
employed  in  iiontechniqpl,  nonskilled,  nonprofessional  jobs.  That  is  not 
surprising  in  li^t  of  the  estimation  that  less  than  1  percent  of  all 
PacVic  Islanders  in  the  mainland  have  college  degrees.  ^  ^  ^ 

Many  Pacific  Islanders  complain  that  they  get  lower  salaries  than 
their  white  counterparts,  who  have  equal  or  even  less  education  and 
who  are  performing  the  same  job.  This  charge  is  consistent  with  th^ 
often-cited  theory  that  most  employers  think  they  can  get  away  with 
paying. lower  wages  if  they  hire  Asians  and  Orientals  who  are  often  \ 
characterized  as  law  abiding,  submissive,  nonassertive,  and  less  likely 
to  make  a  fiisror  challenge  their  superiors.  V 

As  With  other  races  in  the  Asian  American  category.  Pacific  ^ 
Islanders  remain,  for  the  most  part,  ineligible  for  inclusion  in  specific 
alTirmative  recruitment  programs. 

And  today,  the  legality  of  the  voluntary  affirmative  action  (programs 
to  help  minority  groups  overcome  the  effects  of  past  discrimnation  is 
being  questioned  in  the  case  of  Weber  v.  Kaiser  Aluminum,  presently 
pending  decision  before  the  Supreme  Court.  An  adverftc  action  in  that 
case  would  set  back  what  progress  has  be^n  made. 

Pacific  Islanders,  for  the  most  part,  also  remain  ineligible  xfor 
participation  in  many  Federal  programs.  A  case  in  point  is  Public  Law 
95-507,  formerly  the  Addabbo  bill.  The  legislation  intended  that  alU^ 
minority  groups  be  afforded,  **thc  maximum  practical  opportunity  4P 
participate  in  performance  of  contract  let  by  any  Federal  agency." 

However,  the  Office  of  Federal  Procurement  Policy  and  the  Small 
Business^  Administration  have  issued  proposed  implementation  lan- 
guage that  limits  th^  groups  to  be  designated  as  socially  and 
economically  disadvantaged  to  blacks,  Hispanic  Americans,  and 
Native  Americans.  '  j 

The  exclusion  of  Asian  Americans  and  Pacific  Islanders  from  ttl^ 
"socially  and  ecorromicaHy  disadvantaged**  category  places  the  burden 
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,of  proof  of  eligibility  on  the  indiviittial  minorify  member  to  document 
his  status  u  disadvantaged. 

This  condition  is  difficult  to  prove  in  light  of  the  lack  of  census  and 
socioeconomic  duta  on  Pacific  Islanders  that  1  mentioned  earlier  And 
what  if  the  reviewing  ofTicct  J$ver  evfsn  heard  of  Guam,  Saipan,  Rota, 
Samoa,  Northern  Marianas?  > 

Employment  oancems  of  Pacific  Islanders  in  the  mainland  arc  p^rt 
of  their  overall,  as  one  writer  put  it, /'struggle  against  anonymi^."  The 
writer  said,  'in  American  society,  the  principal  means  by/which  a 
group  gains  public  and  government  response  to  its  nccds^is  politica\^ 
pressure,  ^ich  is  pfrtly  a  function  of  numbers.  Pacific  Islanders  are 
particularly  unequipped  to  usc-this  method»  Their  nimbers  are  small, 
and  having  lived  through  a  long  period  of  colonization,  they  are 
limited  in  their  abHRy  to  confront  an  insensitive  system.  They  have  not 
even  begun  as  other  minoritfes  have  to  present  their  ctoc,  despit<)^e 
fact  that  their  educational  level  and  job  opportunities  may  be  the 
lowest  among  the  United  States  minorities."  V 

In  Itie  8  years  that  Congressman  Antonio  p.  Won  Pat  has  served  as  a 
delegate  and  Cbngreasman  from  Guam,  he  has  seen  a  developing 
awareness  cm  ihc  part  of  Congress  of  the  Pacific  Islands  as  political 
entities  anjd  mi  just  as  colonics  or  military  bases. 

This  awareneaaf  is  reflected  in  the  negotiation  of  commonwealth 
sutus  vyith  the  Northern  Marianas  and  the  creation  of  an  office  for  a 
delegate  from^American  Samoa  among  other  things.  Congressman 
Won  Pat  has  also  just  recently  detected  a  gro>»^ing  awareness  on  the 
part  of  Congress  of  the  concerns  and  Jiccds  of  Pacific  Islanders  as  a 
minority  group  in  the  United  Sutcs.  This  awareness  is  reflected  ii^ 
legislation  introduced  in  Congress  that  his  office  monitors  and  which 
he  either  sponsors,  cosponsors,  or  otherwise  supports. 

Much  of  this  legislation  is  designed  to  amend  existing  Federal 
programs  to  expressly  include  Asian  Americans  and  Pacific  l3landers 
or  to  support  existing  programs  that  already  include  Asian  Americans 
^nd  Pacific  Islanders.  ^  ^ 

The  time  has  come  for  Paciflc  Islanders  on  the  m^nland  \o  assert 
themselves.  This  particular  conference  and  the  (Jelebration  of  this 
week  as  Asian/Pacif|c  HeriUge  Week  should  be  the  first  giant  step  in 
this  direction. 

V  Vice  Chairman  Horn.  If  I  might,  Commissioner,  lUjust  like  to 
ask  you  to  convey  my  best  wishes  to  the  Congressman;  ne  and  I  were 
very  good  friends  on  Capitol  Hill  in  the  late  *50s  and  early  '608  when  I 
was  legislative  assistant  to  Senator  Kinkle.  Few  people  have  spent  the 
time  he  has  spend  of  several  decades  on  fighting  fqr  the  interest^  of  the 
people  of  Guam,  and  I  must  say  coming  from  Long  Beach,  CalifQmia. 
where  a  very  valued  member  of  our  staff,  Mr.  Cruz,  isjjpc^ident  of  the 
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Ouamanian  Club»  I  am/  particularly  cognizant  of  the  wide  number  of 
\^    very  able  peoplk  that  have  come  from  Guam  to  the  United  States,^ 
often  by  the  roi^e,  as  you  surest,  of  the  American  Navy  and 
retirement.  ^ 

Ms.    Jose.  Thank  you  very  much;  I  will  convey  your  regards. 
Commissioner  Saltzman.  We.  turn"  now  to  ^health  and  social 
services  d|9the  Pacific  Americans,  and  presenting  that  aspect  will  be 
N^r.  Juan  Rosario.  MrTRosario  is  the  president  of  the  Federation  of 
%  Ouanianian  Associations  of  i^merica. 

l>r«Mntatlon  of^Juan  RoMrlo,  Prtaklf  ntt  Fadarattoil  of  Qua- 
^     manlan  Aaaoclatloni  of  Amarlo/san  Joaa,  California  f  v 

Mr.  Rosario.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  Commissioners,  ladlM\ 
ancT gentlemen.  Before  I  begin  my  forhiiQ  presentation,  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  convey  from  the  Ouamanians  and  the  Padifi^ 
Islamiers  in  general,  their  sincere  appreciation  for  affording  us  the 
opportunity  to  make  this  presentation  and  to  voice  our.  concerns 
\  regarding  the  many  health  programs  >hat  we  should  be  getting  from 
the  Federal  Government.  j 

Today,  the  topic  that  I  am  to  present  af^requested,  is  on  health  and  ' 
social  service*  Citizens  and  subjects  of  the  United  States  Pacific  Island 
Territories  are  among  the  most  neglected  populations  in  thc^country. 
The  remoteness  of  the  island  and  lack  of  awareness  by  government  and 
other  officials  of  the  cultural  shock  encountered  by  Islanders  coming 
to  the  mainland  serves  to  increase  th^  problems  these  people  meet  in 
^  seeking  htaltp  care.  .  ^  ' 

The  problems  are  cohn|k>uiided Jby  the  relatively  small  number  of 
people  involved.  Pacific  Islander^  make  up  less  than  1  percent  of  the 
total  popUMtion  of  California.  That  has  been  expounded  by  many  of 
the  paneliits  alrea;dV  since  this  morning. 

Let  mejqualiCy  that  statement  further  by  stating  that  ev«n  though 
thatpercmtagc  is  insignificant  to  sane  people,  it  cbuld  constitute  80 
W^feil^Qf  tt^  total  population  of  Pacific  Islanders,  and  I  have  to  agree 
^mh  the  ^rmer  paneltstt  Dr.  Faye  Monoz,  that  it  seems  like  we  are 
indeed  ai;!  endangered  species.  ^ 
^         DespHe  tj^t  small  numbers,  Pacific  Islanders  suff^  from  a  number  of 
unique,  physipl^  anti  mental  prpblems  out  of  proportion  to  their 
y  numbe^  In  addition,  many  are  often  unable  on  unwilling  to  seek 

properl^eatment.  ^  ^ 

In  the  (first  part  of  this  report,  we  will  discus  the  current  health 
situation  and  ^e  second  part  the  problems  regarding  health  care  for 
these  people.  / 

Samoans  dr  Ouamanians  sufler  from  a  number^  diseases  which 
*    either  occur  strictly  on  Guam  or  are'  ipore  diommon  there  than 
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anywhere  else  in  the  world.  "Bodeg  "  highly  volatile,  innamniation  of  " 
the  la«8  that  often  results  from  poor  rutrition  and  ''chctnut  niai|>c"' 
ailment  of  the  heat,  a  disease  unique 

lateral  sclerosis  and  Parkinson's  disease  ^  

Ouam  than  among  the  general  population  of  the  tinited  States.  Both 
diseases  arc  more  prevalent  on  Quam  thata  anywhere  else  in  the  world. 

In  the  Samoan  community,  although  acinirate  flgures  are  not  readily 
available,  hypertension,  cardiovascular  disease,  arthritis,  and  diabetes 
occur  in  significant  higher  than  normal  numMrs. 

Adding  to  this  problem  is  the  introductionof  disease  to  American 
Samoa  by  other  Pacific  Islanders  because  thc^govomment  does  not 
prescreen  or  immunize  migrants.  A  markcdly\  higher  incidence  of 
alcoholism^  exists  ^among  young  Pa^ifi^  Islanders  and  those  just 
arriving  in  the  continental  United  States  than  thejstatistical  norm. 

Preventive  health  is  not  a  factor  in  the  Tacific  Islander's  life. 
Medical  examinations,  immunization,  etc.,  are  not  recognized  as 
necessary  by  Pacific  Islander  people  unless  some  sign  of  disease  is 
shoeing;  |p  American  Samoa  health  facilities  are  never  used  except  in 
case^fti^emergency,  accident,  sudden  illness,  or  when  someone/'is 
critically  ill. 

These  attitudes  have  been  brought  to  the  continental  United  States 
by  migrating  Samc^ns.  Nutrition  for  expectant  mothers  is  a  problem 
among  Pacific  Islanders  population.  Tongans,  for  example,  exist  on  a 
diet  consisting  mainly  of  shellfish  and  green  bananas,  staples  in  the 
islands.         Ij  # 

Their  eating  habits  continue  here  in  the  United  SUtes  with  even 
/expectant  mothers  maintaining  the  same  dietary  habits  through  their 
pregnancies.  "When  the  baby  is  bom,  however,  it  is  usually  fed 
commercially  prepared  baby  foods  and  Tongan  infants  develop 
allergies  and  rashes  out  of  proportion  to  their  numbers. 

Some  Tongan  mothers  bclieVc  this  is  a  result^f  a  radical  c4iange  in 
the  baby*s  diet.  Immunization  is  an  enormojra  problem  even  among 
normal  stateside  populations  of  Pacific  Islanders  and  the  problem  is 
compounded  among  Pacific  Island  communities  with  language  .barri- 
ers. Lack  of  tradition  and  lack  of  understanding  contribute  to  fewer 
unmui^izations  and,  as  a  consequence,  a  higher  incidence  of  disease 
jUiQft^  Pacific  Island  youth. 

)M&ntal  h^th  among  the  elderly  is  also  9  problem,  aggravated  by 
being  in^  the  continental  United  States.  I9  'most  Pacific  Island 
communities^  the  elders  arc  tfeated  wilh  <;are^d  respect,  taken  care 
of  by  the  families,  and  traditionally  live  at  home  until  they  pass  away. 

In  modem  American  society,  the  .  elderly  arc  shunned,  thought 
useless,  and  put  away  in  old  age  homes  where  they  waste  away  the 
remainder  of  their  existence. ^The  conflict  between  the  two  lifestyles, 
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caills  mental  angikith  amohg  elderly  Pacific  Islanders  who  reAise  to 

Picipate  in  any  senior  ci^tizen  programs  in  fear  that  they,  too,  will  be 
alone. 
•  ncculturatton  problems  cair*  arise  easily,  especially  aipong  the 
young,  because  Pacific  Islanders'  customs  concerning  dating  are  often 
'quite  difTerent  from  the  stateside  norm.  Many  students  are  ridiculed  by 
^^hoolmptes,  often  leading  to  fights  and  other  problems. 

Part  two  of  this  report  deals  with  inadequate  access  to  health  ^care 
services.  Pride,  prestige,  and  cultural  problems  are  the  important 
factors  in  the  communication  difficultfti  between  the  Pacific  Kslailders 
and  health  service  practitioners.  The  most  obvious  problem  face^^  by 
Jhe  two  groups  are  those  relating  to  language.  Many  Pacific  Islanders 
do  not  speak  English  very  well»  ^  trust,  essentia]  in  the  doctor-patient 
relaiionship,  is  difficult  to  establish. 
Other  problems  including  inability  of  a  patient  to  properly  describe 
\   his  symptoms,  error  on  the  patient's  part  in  taking  medication  because 
j  of  misunderstanding,  the  doctor's  or  pharmacist's  orders,  and  several 
^  physical  pro>>lems  and  bodily  f\inctioWs  which  Islanders  just  do  not 
like  to  discyss  these  ar^  things  that  are  tabu  to  the  Pacific  Islanders. 
Often  heflth  assistancjfe  is  not  sought  until  a  crisis  point  has  been 
reached  or  after  treatment  at  home  can  no  longer  be  accomplished. 

In  conjunction  with  the  reluctance  of  Pacific  Islanders  to  practice 
preventive  medicine,  an  additional  burden  has  been  placed  on  the 
health  practitioners. 
A  great  n^kmber  of  he|Jth  services  a^e  provided  at  the  county  level, 
^  but  mosrisianders  are  unaware  of  them.  Even  when  they  do  utilize 
them  they  feel  they  are  not  giving  tllj^  health  care  they  deserve 
primarily  they  are — because  of  the  language  t>arrier. 

Islanders  afflicted  with  the  unique  tropical  diseases  mentioned 
earlier  will  more  than  likely  have  difTiculty^finding  a  doctor  familiar 
'  Vith  the  ailment,  and  the  cost  of  returning  to  the  island  for  treatment 
or  locating  a  doctor  with  knowledge  of  proper  ^i^tment  practice  can 
be  staggering.  Knowing  which  doctor  to  go  to  for  proper  treatment 
can  sometim<»  be  a  problem  in  itself,  especially  if  they  have  beep 
referred  and  the  refer^ng  doot^r  is  not  specific. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  our  feeling  that  some  tort  of  health  task  force 
should  be  established  as  a  communication  link  between  the  Pacific 
Islanders  and  the  public  health  services  to  promote  bilingual-bicultural 
awareness*  so  that  those  solutions  of  major  problems  that  these  people 
face  in  the  mainland  cap  be  addressed. 
^  I  offer  this  on  behalf  of  the  Federation  of  Ouamanian  Associations 
of  America  which  are  spread  throughout  the  State  of  California.  We 
are  now  in  the  process  of  going  nationwide.  The  Washington 
Territorial  Society  will  hopefully  become  a  member  of  this  organiza- 
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fion.  We  will  offer  these  services  of  biliiigUHl-bicuItural  awareness  if 
^"  given  the  opporUuiily  and  if  we  are  f\nidetl  by  the  govcrmnenl. 

>  Again.        like  to  emphasize  that  nu>sl  every  minority,  blacks. 
'    Asiians.  Hispanics.  that  everyone  hps  nR-ntionctl  this  niornii\g  do  have 
organizations  that  they  turn  to.  We  have  thus  far  begun  to  be  viable 
now  and  we  ard  starting  to  become  concern^  because  of  our  people 
^  who  have  been  lacking  these  services. 

1  urge  the'Civil  Rights  Commission  to  look  into  these  problems, 
address  these  pyjUcms  so  that  these  jlKiple  that  Arc  in  the  United 
States  arc  not  neglci^-tcd  or  shunted  aside.  I 
Thank  you. 

CoMMissiONiiR  Saltzman.  Thank  yoii,  Mr.  Rosario. 

Our  next  speaker  will  direct  his  attention  to  cducaUon;  Elam 
Hcrtzlw  is  working  for  the  Commissioner  of  Education  as  ombudsman 
for  Staw  education  agencies. 

Mr.  Hertzler? 

PreMntatlon  of  Elam  Hertzler,  Ombudsman  for  State  Educa- 
tion Agenclet,  Office  of  Education,  U.S.  Department  of  / 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  ^ 

Mr.  Hkri^ler.  Thank  you,  it's  a  pleasure  to  be  here  and  if  I  may, 
for  just  a  minute,  an  aside.  It's  a  rehl  honor  for  m<j  to^appcar  before 
your  Chairman,  whom.I  consider  as  a  personal  friend,  a  man  that  I've 
a<lmircd  for  many  years  for  his  very  outstanding  public  service  and  a 
man  with  whom  I've  had  the  privilege  of  counseling,  going  to^iim  for 
counsel,  that  is,  on  a  number  of  occasions.  I'm  particularly  pleased  to 
be  here. 

I  would  not  presume  to  speak  for  the  people  of  the  Pacific  Islands, 
but  would  rather  try  to  give  y^j^me  of  my  perspectives  concerning 
the  situation?My  expertise  is  more  in  the  area  of  the  state  of  the  art  of 
education  in  the  islands  rather  than  the  situation  faced  by  the  people  as 
.  they  come  stateside  for  their  education.  But  I  think  that  I  can  tie  in  the 
things  that  you're  interested  in  as  we  lo<Sk  at  the  educational  situatibn 
for  those  people  that  come  stateside. 

It's  very  difficult  to  generalize  when  you're  talking  about  ^  many 
cultures.  I  will  attempt  to  generalize  where  I  can  and  I  think  in  the 
conclusions  I  can  do  that.  However,  as  an  old  math  teacher,  when 
talking  about  generalizations,  I  wind  up  talking  about  any  wh*t90ever 
particular  example  to  clarify  the  discussion  and  so  I  like  to.  lapse,  back 
into  a  few  examples  here  and  there. 

Generally,  I  think  we  can  say  that  education  in  the  territories  is  on 
the  upgrade.  We  have  had  a  situation  not  too  many  years  back  where, 
for  instance,  in  the  Trust  Territories  of  the  Pacific,  there  was  only  one 
-qualification  in  order  to  be  an  elementary  school  teacher,  and  I  was 
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shocked  when  I  learned  th^t  during  my  first  trip  to  Microuesia  in  1974, 
and  that  one  question  is.  "Have  ymi,  yourself,  graduated  from 
elementary  schwl?"  Fhar  is,  if  you  liavc  completed  elementary  scIuk)!, 
you  would  be  eligible  to  be  a  teacher  in  the  elementary  schcH>ls. 

.Compare  the  people  who  have  thAn  been  offered  permanency  of 
<eaching  certification  under  those  conditions,  to  the  current  situation 
where  there  are  now  many- people  who  are  qualified  to  teach,  and"  you 
cart  see  a  tremendous  inservice  problem  that  the  territories  have  been 
facing  in  trying  to  upgrade  the  teachers  that  are  already  in  their 
system.  And  this  upgrading  1s  occurring— 

Commissioner  Sai  T2;man.  Can  I  just  ask  you  a  question  to  clarify 
what  another  speaker  had  said  before?  Is  there  input  from  the  residents 
or  is  it  totally  the  other  way?  Do  you  know  what  I  mean? 
^   Mr.    Hi-r  i  zler.  In  terms  of— 

Commissioner  Saitzman.  The  educational  system— 

Mr.  "  Hertzi.er.  —the  educational  system— 

Commissioner  Sai  t^man  Can  you  describe  that? 

Mr.  Hertzler.  Yes.  Right  now,  other  than  Guam,  the  highest 
educational  attainment  available  on  the  islands  would  be  community 
college  level  work,  and  that's  only  of  recent  vintage., Guam  now  has 
its  own  university. 

Most  training  has  been  stateside,  including  Ha.waii,  of  course. 
Howeycr,  the  stateside  training  of  teachers  and  others  lacks  some  of 
the  cultural  understanding  that  our  institutions  of  higher  education 
here  have  to  have  if  they're  going  to  be  able  to  qualify  people  to, 
indeed,  go  back  to  be  good  indigenous  kinds  of  support  people  for  the 
educ^tipnal  system. 

There's  been  'a'lrtnfiendous  barrier,  for  example^  in  the  teaching  of 
English,  as  you  can  imagine,  because  there  are  many  teachers  who 
have  not  been  stateside  and  so  hav^  very  limited  English-speaking 
Knowledge.  This  barrier  then  becomes  apparent  as  the  people  of  t^e 
Pacific  attempt  to  come  here  for  education. 

-    Commissioner  Saltzman.  Who  mak^ s  up  th&  curriculum?  GuaiAa^ 
nians.^Samoans.  or  Americans—I  mean  the-govemment?/ 

Mr.   TiERTZLiER.  It's  Varied.  There's  been  a  lot  of  tcchnioal 
assistance  from  the  Americans,  and  there  has  been  an  attempt  to 
impose  some  things,  but  there  have  ceMatnly  been  indigenous  kinds  of  ' 
efforts  as  well.  It's  been  a  mixed  bag  and  I  couldn't  begin  to 
characterize  it  completely.     »  .    •  . 

J  think  tfiat  we  can  clearly  establish  that  in  thfe  Pacific  there  has  been  , 
an  educatioAa)  disadvantage.  The  s  situation  is  improving;  there's  a 
catchup  sortpf  phase  and  there's  tremendous  effort  going  into  it.     *  \ 

If  we  move  to  the  cultural  side,  that  you  asked  about.  I  think  we  can 
say  that  there's  ^  really  a  two-way  understanding  needed  as  islanders 
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come  «tate«ide.  There's  a  tremendous  cultural  sJiock,  ix)ssibly  less  for 
the  Guaniaiiiaiis  because  they've  certainly  been  much  more  wester 
nized,  but  there's  tremendous  cultural  sh(x;k  for  all  and  I  d  like  to 
illustrate  with  an  example  of  the  Samoan  situation. 

Samoans  cofning  stateside  go  from  where  they've  been  a  majority  to 
being  a  minorjty,  and  where  they  go  from  a  strohg  family  emphasis  to 
an  individual  emphasis.  By  this  I  mean  the  Samoan  culture  is  such  that 
the  emphasis  is  on  the  family  and  even  more  on  the  extended  family 
where  the  rights  and  the  privileges  of  the  individual  pre  swwllowed  up. 
in  a  sense,  by  the  needs  of  the  total  fan\H^ 

As  a  good  examplo^  of  this,  of  200  eigKtji  graders  writing  composi- 
tions last  year,  there  was  only  1  composition  that  could  be  considered 
original;  50  percent  of  these  were  about  legends  of  Samoan 'history  and 
the  other  49  percent  were  on  stories  of  the  family  and  the  -fainily 
situation,  which  I  think  tends  to  let  you  see  the  Cultural  orientation 
that  comes  up  in  the  situation. 

ViCK  Chairman  Horn.  I'm  sorry,  I  didn't  quite  understand  the 
statement.  I  heard  you  say  that  out  of  200  eighth  graders  writing 
compositions^nly  1  was  considered  to  be  original? 

Mr.    Hertzler.  Yes.  •  , 

Vice  Chairman  Horn.  What|s  the  diq"erpnce  between  being, 
"original,"  and  talking  about  legends  o(  their  culture? 

Mr.  Hertzler.  The  original  aspect  of  it  is.that  these  are  stories 
that  they  have  heard  many  times  and  are  regurgitating  perhaps  with  a 
Httle  bil  of  creative  flair,  but  something  that  has  been  picked'up  in  tht^ 
home  and  in  the  culti^re  rather  than  being  creative,  origina)  thinking 
having  to  do  with  a  variety  of  topics  that  might  be- discussed  other 
than  legends  of  origin  or  stories  of  one's  own  family. 

There  ^s  also  a  climatic  shock,  so  that  people  from  the  Pacific  tend 
to  want  to  sUy  in  the  Sun  Belt.  Some  have  gone  into  Michigan  to 
school,  for  exlmple,  only  to  turn  a^und  and  go  home  immediately 
because  pf  the  shock  of  tlie  climate. 
.    The  shock  of  different  food,  the  change  in  languages^^nd  the  . 
campusjifestjjle  present  a  very  different  kind  of  situation.  A  two-way 
situation 'ex^^n  the  campuses  where  stateside  college  students  do 
not  understJPRvhat  the  Pacific  Islanders  want  to  do  and  the  Pacific 
islanders  do  not  understand  the  American  culture  and  the  kinds.^ 
activities  that  take  place  here. 

Students  go  from  a  situation  in  Samoa,  for  example,  where 
everybody  knows  everybody "  fclse,  to  a  Situation  where  1  know 
nobody,  and  nobody  knows  me  and  nobody  knows  anything  about  me 
or  my  culture,  in  some  of  the  larger  stateside  Samdan  communities 
they  have  transferred  some  of  this  family  concern  so  that  there  ai^ 
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some  chiefs,  for  example,  who  attempt  to  keep  track  of  tlie  extended 
family,  particuijirly  of  the  west  coast 

What  ln\  trying  to  say,  and  the  thing  rnHeading  up  to  is  that  the 
cultural  situation  in  the  islands  dcx*s  not  lead  to  any  understanding  of 
civil  rights  issues.  And  if  civil  rights  issues  afi^  uot  understooil,  they're 
not  necessarily  really  desired.  There  has  to  bc\ii  period  of  orientation 
here  before  the  issues  arc  even  ones  th^t  becoj^p  a  part  of  the 
vocabulary,  let  alone  a  part  of  the  expectation. 

Perhaps  we  have  some  obligation  here  as  wy»  look  at  these  things.' 

I  think  I  would  say  that  our  colleges  and  universities  really  have  to 
look  at  what  equal  opportunity  means  when  talking  about  educational- 
ly disadvantaged  people  coming  here  with  language  and  cultural  l^iids 
of  barriers.  It  is  my  impression^hat  our  colleges  in  terms  of  tight 
budgets,  cut  some  of  the  very  propams  that  are  needed.  ^ 

In  summarizing,  Vd  like  to  say  that  there's  a  real  need  for  civil  rights 
orientation,  and  there's  a  real  need  for  equal  opportunity;  but  having 
^  ^  said  all  that,  and  I  cliecked  this  out  with  a  number  of  people,  it  s  my 
opinion 'that  perhaps  Pacific  Island  people  have  no  more  problems 
with  civil  rights  than  other  minorities  once  they  get  stateside.  ^ 
/Thank  you.  f 
'  '^vCoMMlsslONER  Saltzman.  Thank  you.  ^ 

Rounding  out  our  panel  is  Ms.  Pat  Lu6t^  who  is  currently  the 
president  of  the  Office  of  Samoan  Affairs  anoms  had  a  long  record  of 
public  service  in  education  in  the  State  of  California  and  American 
Saifoa.  ^ 
Ms.  Luce? 

■  {    '  i 

PrvsertUtion  of  Pat  Luc;  President;  Offlceot  Samoan 
Affairs,  San  Fra,nci*co,  Califoifm^ 

Ms.    LUCE.  Thank  you.      ''V  ' 

Our  earlier  panelists  dealt  heavily  in  the  ^a  of  the  territories,  I 
would  likejb  focus  on  the  people  of  the  Pacific  who  have  migrated  to 
the  mainlpmi  and  are  residents  now  of  tl*  mainland. 

We  have  previously  heard  the  typeset  areas  of  deficiencies  or  areas 
where  we  feel  need  improvement  or  need  6fien^tion  before  our 
people  migf  ate  to  the  mainland  in  orde^o  be  able  to  adapt  properly  to 
the  system  wliich  we  dwell  in^lit  this  timi. 

.  The  topicpf  my  presentatio^h  tbday  Vjhe  identity  crisis  of  Pacific. 
Aniericai^rlLnd  its  implications  on  edOcau^al  opponuiltties.  The  temy 
Pacific  blan^lers  or  Piu;ific  Americans  Ms  been  seen  and  heard  byl 
WBfany,  but,  unfortunately,  it  has  a  remotie  cdnnotation.  ' 
-"'^     For  examfple,  i^  efforts  to  promote  Asian/Pacific  Auieri^n  Heri- 
"^^  tage  Week  in  California,  the  Office  oC  Samoan  Affairs  received  an 
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inquiry  from  the  Slate,  from  a  State  assei^iblymaii  who  needed 
assistance  in  ideiKifynig  the  Pacific  Aniencai\  groups 

The  vagueness  in  knowledge  and  lecogiiitioii  of  t!ie  I^acifrt:  T 
Americans  has  presented  various  iniphcnlions  of  inadequate  represeii-  \ 
tatioii  yid  services  in  »Dvcriimciit  programs  for  Pacific  Americans. 

For  the  purpose  of  my  presentation,  I  shall  focus  on  tlie  progrnm 
area  in  education.  Our  pco^^Ic  who  have  migrated  to  the  mainland  feel 
and  find  ourselves  and  see  ourselves  as  the  most  neglected  |H)puhitioiis 
of  this  country.  Very  littJc  data  coiiceining  Pacific  Americans  are 
available  beyond  the  stereotypical  descriptions  of  them  as  exotic  niid  , 
romantic  people.  Lack  of  statistics  has^^rcat  bearing  on  service 
programs  and  response  to  their  nee<is^  As  one  bureaucrat  phrased  it: 
No  statistics,  no  'problcn?s.  0 

Vm  picwcd  to  ^  Here  today  and  to  be  a  representative  Jor^^the 
Pacific  Americans,  a  rninority  among  minorities.  In  California,  a  Stal^ 
which  has  theSiighe«t  conceivtratioii  of  Pacific  Americans,  and  though 
/our  numbeps  exceed  those  found  in  ou^  homelands,  for  example. 
3amoai\  Amcwjc^os  in  California  number  in  the  90,000.  a  population 
vv^Ujch  represents  three  times  the  number  in  America  Samoa-rsourcc  is 
the  jt975  ccnsils  of  American  Samoa.  /  ^ 

In  comparison  to  ethnic  people  of  color,  we  are  seen  as  an 
insignificant  number,  yet  we  arc  still  native  Americans.  Pacific  ( 
hilanders  who  are  being  ignored.  Owing  to  an  ^listing  priKcss  used  by 
.  government  agencies  and  various  institutions  in  identifying  popula- 
tions, the  Pacific  Americans  are  placed  in  a  category  without  an 
identity,  the  otftcr  catcgow^ll^ications  of  such  a  process,  whether  it 
be  on  local.  State,  pr  federal  ^pvcls, /signifies  a  consistent  exclusion  of 
Pacific  American*  in  receiving  repr^ntation^id  services. 
•  The  Pacific  Americans  from  the, territories  who  are  U.S.  subjects  or 
citizens  and  havp  migrated  to  the  (Jnitecjf  States,  find  themselves  to  be 
the  ncglecjcd  Americans  and  ones  with  no  identity.  It  is  beyond  the 
scope  of  ^is  presentation  to  illustrate  or  describe  the  various  migrant 
Pacific  American  communities.  Therefore,  only  the  migfant  Skmoan 
American  community  will  be  used  as  a  model  to  describe  the  plight  of 
the  Pacific  Americans.  ^  > 

There  seems  to  be  three  major  reasons  why  Samoans  migrated 
the  United  States.  First,  the  U.S.  Navy  once  g  3verned  the  islands  sin«r> 
1900,  closed  its  base  in  1951,  and  transferiipd  jurisdiction  of  islandj^o 
the  Department  of  Interior.  As  a  result,  a  good  number  of  Ihe  Sairtoan 
workers  mt^hd  with* the  Navy  and  eventually  settled  around  the  navBl 
bases  in  the  western  culture  States  and  Hawaii. 

Another  factor  th»  accounts  for  the  migration  of  the  Samoans  is 
their  desire  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunities  that  are  supposed  to 
Jbc  available  in  the  United  States.  Like  most  migrants,  they  came  to 
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seek  bcttci  job  op|Kir(imitics^\nd  quality  education  for  themselves  or 
then  children  However'  whereas  the  Navy  firsi  brought  the  Samoans 
here,  and  avaihible  opixn  tunities  contuuie  to  attract  a  steady  stream  of 
nrwr<>nier?i  from  bcith  Western  and  AnuMiean  Saiiioa.  m  tune  a  kind  of 
snowball  effect  dcvclo)K*d. 

It  is  estimated,  as  I  c^lrlicr  stateil  that  there  are  90,0(K)  Snmoans  m 
California.  They'rcConcent^atcd.in  the  San  Diego  County,  the  greater 
I  .OS  Angeles  area,  and  the  San 'Francisco  Bay  area. 

One  of  the  fastest  growing  ethnic  communities  m  the  State,  Samoans 
are  also  one  of  thtTi'iiost  neglected,  deprived,  and  uiiderscrved 
IK^pnlations  iK'cause  of  economic,  linguistic,  and  culture  discrimination 
against  Samoans^y^e  larger  s(x:iety.  Samoans  f^ce  crkical  problems 
of  |>overt>f^llnemploynlent,  family  breakdo^yn,  alienation,  and  cultifral 
disintegration.  .  ^ 

,       As  a  consequence,  Samoans,  for  well  over  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
,  have  silently  siifTcred  the  plight  of  an  indigent  and  isolated  jx^oplc.  For 
any  migrant  comniunily,  economic  survival  is  a  paramount  concern 
For  Samoans  the  problem  of  economic  survival  is  coijipounded  by  {)\&-^ 
fact  that  we  are  pcx^rly  equipped  to  compete  in  the  labor  market  of  a 
highly  ifulustriahzed  urban  society. 

Most  Samoans  have  little  education  and  limited  English  hmguagc 
skills.  In  a  study  of  410  Samoan  household*^  in  the  Los  Angeles  area,  it 
was  reiwrted  that  fewer  than  half  of  the  rcsiH)ndtnts  had  completed 
grade  school.  ^ 

The  consequence  of  limited  education  and  poor  language  skills  is 
that  most  Samoans  can  secure  only  low  payings  menial  jobs.  Low 
income^  in  turn,  makes  difTicult  the  maintenance  of  a  family  and  the 
caring  for  dependents. 

Low  income  also  severely  limits  the  choice  of  housing  for  Samoans, 
whose  average  family  size  is  seven  or  more  |>ersons- 

P(5br  language  skills  deter  Samoans  from  seeking  and  receiving 
adequate  health  and  neglect  of  healtn  often  leads  to  disruption  or  loss 
of  employment  and  income.  Low  income^w  loss  of  infipme  coupled 
with  a  large  family,  frequently  necessit^^tes' dependence  upon  welfare 
\  assistance. 

A  study  conducted  by  the  department  of  planning  and  economic 
development  in  Hawaii  in  1973,  reported  that  while  Samoans  consti- 
tute 2  percent  of  the  population^  they  make  up  5  percent  of  welfare 
recipients.  The  traditional  and  social  aiid  cultural  institutions  of 
Samoan  society  no  longer  provide  support  and  stability  to  life  in  the 
new  diflicult  environment. 

In  Samoan  society— it  is  organized  into  larger^  extended  faffiily 
^  groups  each  headed  by  a  chief.  For  Samoans,  the  structure  of  extended 
families  provides  security  and  protection  for  the  adversities  of  life.  The 
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family  is  a  vehicle  for  all  nicinbers  «o  sliAre  thcif- resources  rtnd  to 
provide  numial  aid  and  coiiifoit.  This  breakdown  is  part  of  the  current 
cluuigc  in  culture  conflict.  Mic  once  unique  and  jHiwefful  hereditary 
role  for  the  chief  was  a  central  figure  to  turn  to  m  tinips  of  trouble 
When  the  Sanioan  extended  family  n^igratcs  to  the  mainland,  the 
chief  cannot  solve  his  people's  problems  because  now  he's  not  aware 
of  the  services  and  resources  in  the  new  community  nor  abh>4o  iitili/e 
them  becauw  of  the  language  barrier  1  he  chief  is  suddenly  deprived 
of  his  traditional  l^lping.  guidmg  role  He  loses  stature  and  resixvl. 
amongst  his  people?  particularly  among  the  youth  1  he  result  is  that 
nmany  Samoans.  overwhelmed  by  the  feelings  of  hopele»sncs.s  and 
shame  abouut  their  situaUof  cease  to  look  for^  assistance.  Sanioan 
parents  act  out  their  frustration  in  their  relationship  to  their  children 
and  the  iiicidcnc«  of  child  abuse,  violerice.  and  |>erniftnent  welfare 
dependency  is  increasing.        *  " 

Implications,  therefore,  in  reference  to  educational  op|H>rtiimties  for 
our  people  reflects  that  the  forefront  of  Samoaii  and  Pacific  American 
problem  is  a  lack  oY  identity  and  recognition  for  this  group  of  native 

Americans.  ■  u 

A  language  barrier  is  also  a  major  problem  which  exists.  This  has  a 
great  impact  on  the  degree  of  relevancy  'for  existing  educational 
programs.  Adequate  educational  programs  which  respond  to  liiighistic 
and  cultural  conditions  are  essentially  unavailable.  However,  the  social 
condition  and  the  rapid  changes  that  are  occurring  cleftrly  point  to  the 
need  which  is  rapidly  increasing. 

In  the  State  of  California,  o'tjiy  one  bilingual  program  for  Samoans 
^/jxists  in  Harbor  City.  Multiculturc  education  )for  .Pacific  AmeHcans  is 
.  Itionexistent.  Bilingual  curriculum  for  Pacific  American  speakers  or  for 
usage  in  multicultural  programs  arc  unknown. 

Bilingual  curriculum  centcrS^id  school  districts  which  have  been 
federally  and  State  funded  to  develop  such  programs  bave  not 
responded  to  the  needs  of  Pacific  American  students.  There  is  a  hi^h 
degree  of  exclusion  and  ,form  of  discrimination  experienced  by  the 
Pacific  Island  students  and  the  communities  at  large. 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  it  in  practically  all  Samoan.households— 
would  be  to  find  at  least  one  dropout.  Few.  if  any,  attain  a  higher  level 
of  education;  strong  feelings  of  alienation  are  rampant  among  Samoans 
in  America— Pacific  Americans,  ipspccially  the  your^ 

Hostility  is  high  and  intergroup  violence  ij^a  serious  potential 
problem.  Already  incidents  are  occurring  between  local  high  school 
students  and  nonlocal  stud^mts. 

A  culture  race  is  creating  many  value  conflicts,  personal  conflicts 
which  are  stressful  and  sometimes  without  resolution.  A  sense  of  ennm 
prevails  in  all  levels  of  government  in  reference  to  education  of  ^cific 
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American  studeiiLs.  How  long  must  wc  cxiH-^ritMic  e  (he  discrimination 
throiigli  the  exclusfon  of  adequate  educational  programs?  SonietluDg 
"has  to  be  done  and  must  he  done  scK>n 
'  Wt  rcconnnend  strongly  that  a  specud  task  force  be  estabhshed  to 
look'  closely  at  these  problems  of  Samoaii  Pacific  Americans  as 
societies  in  transition  and  to  examine  ways  and  means  for  interventive 
measures  which  will  achievfj^  educational  opfx^rtunities  for  these 
y  im>plc  in  their  own  social  and  cultural  milieu.'^ 

I  have  additional  recommendations  which  I  will  submit  witli  ipy 
pa|>ers. 

\ 

Discussion 

CoMMissioNHR  Sai  TZMAN.  We'd  appreciate  that.  In  fact,  anyone 
who  would  like  to  submit  additional  materials  we'd  apj)reciate  it. 
Dr.    Horn,  do  you  — 

VicL  Chairman  IIorn.JvIs.  Luce,  could  you  (>eihaps  explain  for 
the  record,  so  the  Commissioners  understand  your  office,  what  is  the 
Office  of  Samoan  AfTairs;  tell  ns  a  little  bit  about  it  and  how  you're 
funded? 

Ms.  Luce.  The  Office  of  Samoan  Affairs  (OSA).  the  applicant"^ 
organization,  is  a  voluntary,  nonprofit  organization  incorporated  in  the 
State  of  California  in  1976,  with  headquartersjii  San  Francisco.  Wcare 
a  statewide  agency  with  area  offices  in  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles," 
and  San  f)iego.  Our  board  of  directors  consists  of  15  elected  members, 
5  from  each  of  the  3  areas.  We  are  funded  by  voluntary  contributions, 
foundation  grants,  and  research/consultation  contracts. 

The  OSA  was  established  in  rcspq^s^^ to  the  expressed  needs  of 
economically  disadvanta^^ed  Samoan  coi^ynunities  throughout  Califor- 
nia. Their  titled  leaders  (chiefs]  and  organization  leaders  were  seeking 
more  effective  relationships  with  local  governments,  service  agencies, 
and  with  each  other  irt  efforts  to  secure  public  services  for  their  • 
communities.  These  groups  required  information,  research  assistance, 
and  other  help  of  a  tecHhical  nature  but  did  not  know  how  to  proceed. 
OSA  was  founded  to  meet  these  needs'. 

At  present,  OSA,  through  its  s^tatewide  communications  network, 
performs  the  following  function?:  (I)  disseminates  information  about 
Federal,  State,  and  local  issues  and  de\4lopments  which  affect 
Samoans;  (2)  provides  regular  leadership  training  workshops;  (3)  gives 
technical  assis&nce  to  local  communities  in  relation  to  neighborhood 
goals,  community  development,  and  social  issues;  and  (4)  facilitates 
and  strengthens  linkages  and  collaboration  among  Samoan  organiza- 
tions, particularly  those  organizations  concer4ied  about  Samoan 
community  betterment.      ^  \ 


Wc  also  provide  direit  services  in  each  of  our  area  offices 
Currently,  (he  emphasis  is  U|K>n  employnient  services,  senior  citi/ens 
services,  youth  services.  Pacific  ttasin  Peoples  arts,  information  and 
referral  services,  and  translation  services.  In  addition,  we  are  a 
subcontract  agency  in  relation  to.  (I)  Region  IX.  DHEW.  for  a  study 
on  "Evaluation  of  the  Effdbtiveness  of  HEW  Program  Dehvery  to 
American  Samoans  in  Calilbrnia.  Hawaii,  and  American  Samoa."  (2) 
the  government  of  American  Samoa  for  a  study  of  "American  Samoan 
Families  in  Transition.-  and  (3)  ASIAN.  Inc.  for  a  study  of  the 
socialization  of  Samoan  children. 

OSA  enjoys  a  close  working  relationship  with  a  variety  of  Federal, 
State,  and  local  agencies  throughout  the  State.  We  also  collaborate 
with  a  variety  of  voluntary  agencies  throughout  California  in  regard  to 
concerns  related  to  Asian  and  .  Pacific  Islander  communities.  Our 
president,  Pat  H.  Luce,  has  been  actively  involved  as  a  consultant  with 
various  agencies  in  relation  to  Samoan  affairs.  Among  her  recent 
affiliations  are.  Human  Rights  Commission,  State  of  California,  Lt. 
Governor's  Inter-Relations  Commission;  Regional  Advisory  Council 
on  Samoan  Affairs.  HEW;  Department  of  Labor  Task  Force  on 
Employment,  of  Samoans. 

Vict  Chairman  Horn.  Any  State  Or  city  in  California  going  to 
help  you  on  some  of  these  problems?  I'm  thinking  of  State  funding? 

Ms  LucF.  The  contracts  which  have  provided  us  Avith  the  kinds 
of  work  we  do,  one  of  them  ^  out  of  the  regional  HEW,  which  has 
conducted  the  study  and  evaluation  of  their  problems,  both  in  the 
States  of  Hawaii,  California,  and  American  Samoa. 

Vice  Chairman  Horn.  Very  good.  You  mentioned  a  study  of  410 
households  in  the  Los  Angeles  area  where  half  of  the  respondents 
surveyed  had  not  completed  grade  school.  I  want  you  to  elaborate  on 
that.  Did  they  only  survey  one  person  in  each  household  and  was  that 
the  head  of  the  family? 
Ms.  Luce.  No,  it  was  conducted  with  the  whple  household. 
V(CE  Chairmai5  Horn.  That's  what  I  was  afriid  of.  What  worries 
me  when  you  make  a  statement  such  as  that  is  that  if  children  kre 
included  and  they're  still  in  elementary  school,  and  there's  two  or 
three  children,  obviously  more  than  half  would  not  have  completed 
elementary  school  and  I  wanted  to  sort  that  out. 

Ms.,  LOCE.  TJiis  study  was  done  by  Ramsey" Shu  atid  Adele  Satcle 
in  1977,  and  Wim  not  too  sure,  then,  as  to  the  question  that  you're 
asking. 

Vice  Chairman  Horn.  Could  you  get  us  a  copy  of  the  study? 
Ms.    Luce.  Yes,  1  would. 

Vice  Chairman  Horn.  I'd  enjoy  the  opportunity  to  read  it. 
Ms.   Luce.  Okay.  * 
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ViCR  Chairman  Horn.  Thank  you  very  niuqh. 
COMMISSIONFR  SaI  TZMAN.  Dr.  Flciiiining? 

Chairman.  Fi  iiMMiNG.  Mr.  Hcrtzlcr,  your  overall  rc^pomibilitics 
arc  summed  up  m  an  ombudsman  for  Slate  education  agencies,  and  1 
assume  that  you  include  the  islands  within  your  purview  of  your 
operation? 

Mr.    Hertzler.  Yes. 

Chairman  Plumming.  What  are  we  doing  as  a  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  the  way  of  providing  support  for  the  education  institutions  on 
the  islands? 

Mr,  Her tzler.  We  don't  have  any  specific  programs  other  than 
within  the  general  education.  We  have,  Dr!  Flemraing,  Ainded 
projects  where  the  islands  are  aware  of  and  qualify  for  the  programs. 
For  example,  we  have  teacher  corps  programs  in  all  of  the  territories, 
or  at  least  have  had  them  at  one  time  or  another.  The  community 
colleges  have  come  in  for  some  special  programs  and  some  adult 
education  money.  > 

We  don't  have,  within  HEW^^a  separate  pdt  of  niopcy  for  working 
with  the  territories;  however,  in  most  of  our  legislation/  there  are  set- 
asides  that  make  some  money  available  for  the  territories  in  categorical 


areas. 


However,  there  is  a  new  omnibus  bill  for  the  temtories  and  Title  V 
of  that  bill  provides  for  a  single  State  plan.  The  territories  don't 
necessarily  have  to  use  the  categorical  nipney  in  the  categorical  ways 
that  are  required  stateside.  v 

Such  a  State  plan  will  be  a  tremendous^elp  to  the  islands  as  they 
plan  to  ii:ieet  theirliieeds  and  don*t  hav^Wdeal  with  categorical  kinds 
of  needs  tna^^were  specifically  tailored  to  stateside  concerns.  ' 

Hopefully,  this  will  help  to  take  care  of  some  of  the  problems.  In^ 
spite  of  all  this»  w^'re  clearly  not  doing  as  much  a^  we  miaht.  ^^^^ 

Chairman  Flemming.  What  has  been  your  Q\>scryi^\qsy$!(to  the 
number  of  persons  from  the  islands  who  have  cbm^  to  this  country  and 
who  have  participate^  in  ,<|^^cationajl  programs  and  th^n  have  gone^ 
\  /    back  and  participated  irt.  the  ^ucational  programs  on  the  islands? 
•   Mr.    I;IertzlEr.  Thfe  nuhibei'-^the  numl>er  is  gradually  increasing, 
^    but  there*s  a  problem  there  againin  terms  of  the  culture.  For  example* 
in  Samoa»  up  until  the  past  year  or  so,  there  was  a  distinction  made 
between  Ideal  hires  and  contract  hires,  and  people  who  came  here  for 
training  had  to  go  back  at  local  pay  rates.  After  having  been  stateside, 
if  they*re  professional  people,  the  wages  are  much  more  attractive 
N  stateside. 

V       However,  with  the  coming  of  the  new  Governor,  things  have 
changed  and  they*re  beginning  to  pay  contract  wago^  in  order  to  » 
entice  Samoans  to  return.  Other  territories  are  dealing  with  this,  but 
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rni  not  sure  what  the  situation  is  1  he  atttaction  of  Higher  wages 
stateside  has  lH*eii  a  real  pmble^ 

It's  bee»  difTiciill  lo  really  get  a  lot  of  the  pi^ople  to  g<i4>ack  to  work 
in  these  areas,  in  ;^pite  of  the  facj^that  there  are  many  |>eople  wlio  are 
now  qualified. 

Chairman  Flemming.  Would  you  hke  to  comment  on  that.  Ms. 
I.uce?  What's  been  your  experience  as  ffir  as  Samoa  is  concerned,  the 
|>eoplc  who  havt  ccnne  here,  received  some  education  on  the 
mainland,  and  then  have  gone  back?  Is  there— is  there  a  trend?  Do  you 
notice  a  trend  in  that  direction  in  terms  ol  the  people  that  you  counsel 
and  work  with? 

Ms.  Luce.  OneW  the  areas  that  I  have  worked  with  is  higher 
education  in  Reference  to  participation  and  accessibility  of  support  for 
Samoan  students.  Those  who  have^come  from  the  islands,  from  the 
territories  to  seek  higher  education,  arc  more  in  number  than  those  of 
us  here  who  have  sought  higher  education.  We  sec  that  what  our 
educational  representative  hfrc  has  stated  is  very  true.  We  had  just 
held  a  meeting  with  Governor  Coleman  of  American  Samoa  about  2  ^ 
months  ago,  a'hd  many  of  tluj— those  who  have  graduated  have 
become  troubled  in  reference  »  the  differences  of  pay  and  wages  that 
they  would  be  offered  in  returning  to  the  islands. 

But  one  of  the  things  that  I  wanted  to  state  was  that  in  looking  at  the 
educatloiilil  problems  faced  by  our  students  here,  the  opp<>rtunities  in 
reference  to  special  recruitments  and  financial  aid  is  unbeknown  to  our 
communities,  and  also  those  who  are  within  the  institutions,  they  don't  ^  _  . 
know  that  we  even  exist,  and  we  feci  t^at  once  this  gap  i?  bridged,  4rc  . 
/will  probably  have  more  representation  fVom  our  communities  here 
seeking  higher  education,  . 

Chairman  Fli:mming.  Would  you  like  to  comment  on  that  from 
the  standpoint  of  Guam,  either  Ms.  Jose  or  Either  one  of  you? 

Ms.    Jo?F.  Well,  we  have  9  similar  p\roblem  On  Guam  with  respect 
to  stiiderits  Avho  con(ie  to  the  United  Stfitcs  to  receive  higher  education;  ^ 
many  do  go  back,  but  they  don't  have  the  kind  of  opportimity  to  be 
employed  in  jobs  that  they  were  trained  for.  tl?df  t^iey  i^cpetved  theii; 
educations  for.  and  they  end  up  coming  back  to  the  United  States. 

With  respect  to  the  hire  of  attorneys  on  the  island,  there  is  a 
difference  between  off-island  and  on~island  hire,  and  that  difference  is 
about  $2,000  in  salary.  There  is  also—there  was  at  one  point  a 
difference  in  salaries  because  most  of  the  teachers  on  Guam  were  off-^ 
island  hire,  however,  they  changed  that  a  few  years  ago, 

V;iCE  Chairman  Hqrn.  Tm  sorry,  I  don't  understand  you,  could 
you  explain  that  a  little  more?  The  difference  of  $2,000  between  on- 
island  and  off-island  hire,  you  mean  the  mainland  versus  Guam  or 
Guam  versus  f he  islands  around  it? 


f 


Ms.  Josii.  Mainland  versus  Guam.  In  ^icr  words.  Ciiianmnian 
attorneys  who  returned  Xo  Guam  who  seek /employment  with  the 
piibhc  defender's  ofTice,  or  with  the  AO's  office  or  the  U  S  attorney'?; 
onice,  there  is  a  difTcrencc  between  local  hire.  They  are  considered 
kx:al  hire,  even  though  they  ar<^  coming  back  to  Guan)  from  the 
^  Unitcd'States,  and  their  pay  scale  is  different. 

Two  years  agp  it  was  a  $2,000  diflere nee  in  pay  scale. 

Chairman  T^I  fmmino.  Ms.  Rosario,  would  you  hke  to  comment  on 
that  i>sue? 

Mr.  Rosario.  Very  much  so.  Hie— there  is  an  absence  of  any 
statistical  data  regarding  the  Guamanians  that  have  migrated  to  the 
United  States  in  reference  to  their  education,  and  the  different  trades 
that  they  may  have  acquired,  either  through  the  Navy  or  the  Army. 

We  have  found  through  our  various  organizations  spread  out 
through  California  that  there  is  quite  a  difference  in  pay  scales 
between  a  trade  person  doing  work  here  than  in  Guam. 

And  so.  therefore,  the  tendency  is  to  stay  and  work  because  of  the 
higher  pay  scale. 

Chairman  Fi.fmminc.  What  about  cost  of  living?  Is  there  any 
difference  between  the  mainland  and  Guam  and  also  SamOa  in  terms  of 
cost  of  living? 

Mr.  Rosario.  Definitely  so.  I  haven't  been  back  since  1972,  but  I 
guess  like  everything  else  prices  are  so  infiated  there  that  it's  affecting 
Guam  more  so  than  it  is  here. 

Howfever.  there  are  ways  that  the  Islanders  circumvent  the  high  cost 
of  living  in  Guam.  By  going  out  and  doing  some  fishing,  the  Islanders 
do  supplement  their  income.  ITie  cost  of  living  is  definitely  much 
higher  in  Guam  than  it  is  in  the  mainland  because  of  imported 
products. 

Vice  Qhairman  Horn.  Can  I  pursue  this  $2,000  differential  so  I 
make  sure  I  understand  it?  Is  that  differential  set  by  U.S.  Government 
policy? 

/  The  reason  I  ask  that  is  I'm  familiar  'with  American  embassies 
abroad  where  they  einploy  a  large  number  of  nativi^  personnel,  and 
there's  the  rate  they  pay  the  locals  in  the  American  Embassy,  evcn^^ 
though  they  might  be  doing  exactly  the  same  work  as  the  rates  they 
pay  American  personnel  who  serve  abroad,  and  I  just  wondered  if  this 
grew  up  under  naval  administration  of  Guam  or  how  the  difiPerential 
wage  structurt  arose. 

Ms.  Jose.  I'm  not  clear.  I  would  hate  to  say  that  it's  a  policy 
instituted  by  the  Federal  Government,  but  it  se^m$  tp  be  a  de  facto 
policy  fji^lowed  by  the  government  3gencieis.  ^ 

V^«  Chairman  Horn,  is  i^t  ji^st  government  or  ijr  it  also  private 
cnterpnse  on  Guam? 

-.•"I .........    .....  . 
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Ms  JOSB.  I  don't  know  about  private  enterprise  on  Guam.  That 
differs  with  the  different  private  corporations  and  their  own  business 
policies;  I  cannot  speak  on  that. 

Vice  Chairman  Horn.  What  1  would  like,  Mr  Chairman,  is  to  ask 
the  director  of  the  Office  of  Territories  for  a  little  explanation  for  the 
Commission  as  to  the  jjnttin  of  and  how  this  wage  differential  system 
works,  and  the  degree  to  which  the  American  Government  is 
responsible  for  setting  the  policy,  and  why  it  would  apply  to 
Guanianians  who  come  to  the  United  States,  secure  their  education,  in 
essence  becoming  professionals,  and  then  go  back  to  Guam  I'd  just 
like  to  know  what  are  the  policy  considerations. 

Chairman  Flemmino.  Well,  you're  interested  both  on  Guam, 
Samoa  and  so  forth,  as  to  whether  we're  talking  about  a  gomg  rate  or 
whether  we're  talking  about  a  rate  that  somebody  has  set  arbitrahly? 

Vice  Chairman  Horn.  I'm  just  interested  in  the  historical 

argument. 

Mr.    RosARiO.  Mr.  Chairman? 
Chairman  Flemmino.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rosario.  You  asked  a  questionj^egarding  the  differential  in 
pay  scale  and  the  question:  Is  where  or  how  did  that  come  about.  And 
I'd  like  to  just  brieOy  state  out  of  experience  that  when  I  was  in  Guam, 
a  lot  of  the  differential  in  pay  scales  are  due  to  importation  of  foreign 
laborers,  which  are  coming  out  of  the  Philippines  and  now  m  some 
cases  also  from  Korea  and  Japan. 

Now,  the  other  differential  pay  stems  from  the  old  naval  govern- 
ment administration  whereby  they  paid  their  personnel  coming  to 
Guam  the  25  percent  differential  whereas  local  people  doing  the  same 
job  would  be  excluded  from  that.  And  those,  I  believe,  are  still  m 
existence,  and  I  think  that  they're  still  trying  to  alleviate  that  problem^ 
I  think  the  government  of  Guam  is  doing  something  in  that  direction,  I 
believe,  with  the  Department  of  Labor,  iij  correcting  that  deficiency. 

Vice  Chairman  Horn.  Well,  that's  what  I  suspected  as  one  origin 
of  the  policy.  It  would  be  fascinating  to  know  what  the  legal 
ramifications  are  in  terms  of  American  constitutional  provisions,  the 
Equal  Pay  Act,  etc.  They  might  also  get  that  out  of  the  Office  of 
Territories. 

Chairman  Flemmino.  WeMI  ask  staff  to  take  note  of  this  dialogue 
and  to  address  a  communication  to  the  Office  of  Terdtories  and 
request  this  information.  .... 

Commissioner  Saltzman,  I  think  wq'j^e  probably-we  re  a  little  bit 
over  our  time  as  far  as  this  panel  is  concerned.  In  fairness  to  the  next 
panel  I  guess  we  should  say  thank  you  very  much.  We  appreciate  your 
being  with  us. 

[Applause.]  ^ 
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Pap«rt  PrM«nt«d 

Pacific  Islanders:  An  Overview 

Fayo  Untafan  Munoz,  D.S.W.,  M.P.H.* 

I  am  very  happy  to  be  here  to  address  this  distinguished  panel  of 
Commissioners  and  interested  audience.  I  am  sorry  thafwe  have  such 
little  time  to,  discuss  adequately  our  problems  and  concerns  which 
.  could  lead  to  some  positive  developments.  I  am  to  provide  you  with  an 
overview  of  Pacific  Islanders.  That  is  a  difficult  task  to  do,  therefore, 
my  presentation  will  be#to  highlight  those  issues  which  affect  Pacific 
Islanders  in  America.  The  fact  that  I  am  a  native  of  Guam  will  tend  to 
bias  this  presentation.  It  is  most  difficult  to  generalize  out  of  one 
experience  and  perspective.  Therefore,  I  trust  my  fellow  panelists  will 
provide  in  those  areas  where  I  have  none  or  inadequate  information. 

Pacifib  Islanders  include  a  conglomerate  of  p^ples  of  Polynesia, 
Melanesia.  luid^Micronesia  scattered  throughout  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
Our  concerns  today  are  clearly  those  islands  under  U.S.  jurisdiction, 
the  protectorates,  trustees,  or  territories.  These  include  'Americaii 
Samoa,  Guam,  the  Commonwealth  of  the  Northern  Marianas,  and  the 
U.S.  Trust  Territories  of  the  Pacific. 

Geographic  Location  ^ 

-  The  U.S.  Trust  Territory  plus  Guam  and  the  Northern  Marianas 
make  up  the  Micronesia  group,  which  consists  of  about  3,400  islands, 
islets,  and  atolls.  Micronesia  spans  approximately  the  area  of  the  U.S.; 
thus,  one  can  roughly  imagine  the  Marshall  Islands  in  Florida,  Ponape 
in  Missouri,  Yap  in  Colorado,  the  Marianas  in  Washington  Sute,  and 
American  Samoa  somewhere  in  the  Caribbean. 

The  Mariana  Islands  arc  Guam,  Saipan,  Tinian,  and  Rota.  Since 
Saipan,  Tinian,  Rota  are  now  the  CommoAwealth  of  the  Northern 
Marianas,  Guam  may  aptly  be  ^led  the  Southern  Marianas.  The 
people  of  the  Marianas  Islands  afc  of  the  same  culture  and  race,  and 
the  native  inhabitants  are  Chamorros.  Thus,  Chamorr6  describes  the 
people, ^julture,  and  language  of  the  Marianas  Islands. 

Cultural  matorlcal  Background 

Very  little  data  concerning  Pacific  Islanders  are  available  beyond 
the  stereotypical  descriptions  of  the  Islanders  as  exotic  and  iDnvmtic 
peoples.  Data  which  could  provide  comparable  analysis  of  the 

•  F«ye  Untalm  Munoz,  U  proir«m  director  of  |^  Wettern  Intentate  CommuWon  on  Hither 
Education  in  BouMer,  Cok>.,  f 
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different  island  groupn  in  |H>Htic«l.  social.  cc(.nonm.  and  roligiouH 
CJiiKncnccs  arc  lacking. 

The  islands  have  been  inundated,  durnig  the  past  1()0  years  w,  h 
numerous  explorations,  colon.ziitions.  and  Christianizat.on  efforts.  1  he 
.      conscquences-sopietimcs  beneficial  and  destructive  at  the  same 
time-are  immcaSr^ble.  As  Western  civilization  comes  to  the  island 
people,  so  are  their  traditional  ways  irrevocably  altered. 

In  i4cent  years  growing  nuinbers  of  ,>cople  from  the  South  Facf.c 
;  Islands  have  been  arriving  in  the  U.S.  Many  are  brought  by  (onr.sm 
land  the  enterTainmeiit  industries,  as  is  the  case  with  Polynesians.  The 
military  draft  has  played  a  paraiiiouiit  role  in  innuencing  iiiigration. 
while  Ue  quest  for' better  educational  and  economic  opportunities 
became  a  secondary  motivation  for  migration  to  the  U.S.  and  is  the 

continwing  trend.  ...  ,a 

Today  American  Samoans.vChaniorros.  Native  Hawaiians  ^iwl 
other  Trust  Territory  IslanjJefs  all  share  something  in  coiumoii.  1  hc,r 
islands  are  part  of  the  ^S  I  erritory. , making  tliesc  Islanders  U.S^ 
suWls  or  citizens,  uijlike  some  of  their  neighbors.  As  U.S  terntorial 
citizens,  Samoans  or  Chamorros  do  not>ave  full  voting  rights  and 
representation  in  the  U.S.  Government.  They  have  no  effective  voice 
in  U.S.  policy  or  decisions,  but  they  are  subject  to  Federal  legftl3ti(n» 
like  the  military  draft  had  been. 

The  Organic  Act  of  Guam  in  1950  ended  50  years  oT^  S.  naval 
administration  of  Guam  and  established  a  ^ivil.an  government. 
However,  it  was  not  until  1970.  after  20  y<yrfs  of  U.S.  president- 
appointed  governors,  that  Guam  elected  ;ts  first  native  governor.  A 
U  S  law,  enactwl  in  1972.  gives  Guamanians  one  elected  member  of 
the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  however,  he  may  vote  only  in 
committee—not  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 

The  geographical  distance  of  the  islands  from  the  U.S.  and  their 
unfamiliarity  to,  people  in  the  U.S.,  especially  to  the  decisionmaking 
leaders,  and  their  role  and  use  as  defense  bases  for  the  U.S.  make  the 
Islanders  a  particularly  neglected  group  of  people.  The  fact  that  their 
administration  is  placed  nnder  the  Department  of  Interior  leaves 
questions  as  to  their  importance  and  priority  to  this  country  as  people 
^nd  not  merely  miinary  defense  resources  for  the  U.S. 

<The  introduction  of  the. money  exchange  system  and  working  tor 
wages  caused  a  major  shift  in  the  lifestyles  and  living  conditions  of  the 
islanders.  An  agrarian  lifestyle  supplemented  by  fishing  and  huntmg 
was  replkccd  by  employment  for  wages.  Family  relocation  foll^ing 
World  War  II  caused  family  separation  and  breakdown  of  the  l^nds 
which  provided  strong  social,  economic,  and  psychological  support 
for  members.  The  family's  role  in  socializing  the  younger  members 
was  replaced  by  outside  forces  as  the  family  unit  began  to  deteriorate. 
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AS  the  pri^iary  determinant  of  childrcaring,  discipiine,"  and  training  . 
practices  ati^  Junctions.  These  changes  have  drastically  altered 
tradiUondl  lifestyles  and  eliminated  skills  which  had  allowed  them  to 
survive  over  the  centuries,  maintaining  order  and  harmony  among 
thefhselves  onihoir  islands. 

One  of  the  most' significant  changes  on  the  islands  has  been  the 
tremendous  incrfttoc  in  the  population.  In  1901,  ^he  earliest  census 
taken  of  the  island  of  Guam,  the  population  was  9,676.  In  1970  it  had 
reached  84,996,  a  Figure  which  excludes  military  personnel  stationed 
on  theislanc^.  t  " 

Rapid  growth  hat  not  ^n  exclusive  to  Guam,  hqwever,  as  a  loolc 
at  the  population  growtK  of  Aftierican  Samoa,  the  Truit  Territories, 
and  the  Commonwealth  of  the  Northern  Marianas  indicates.  Accord- 
ing to  th»  1950  census,  American  Samc^had  a  ^pulation  of  19,000 
and  the  Trust  Territories  had  a  popuflRion  of  57,000.  In  1970  the 
'population  on  American  Samoa  had  almost  doubled,  reacl^ing  ;27,l59.  -  . 
The  Trust  Territoriesr|topulati'On  had  reached  99,940.  Based  on  census 
estimates,  the  population  inclrases  continued  into  the  '7^  with  an 
estimated  population  of  28,000  in  1973  ^  American  Samoa;  108,000  in 
1975  in  the  Trust  Territories,. and  of  100,000  in  . 1975  on  Guam,  In  other 
words,  the  populations  of  the  entire  area  almost  doubled  exactly  over  a 
period  of  25  years.  Of  the  three  islands,  Gu^  has  the  oldest  median 
age:  20.4  years  compared  to  16.9  for  the  Trust  Territoriej<|  and  16. 1  for 
Ameridin  Samoa.  You  will  note  by  the*?  figures  that  v(e  are  talking 
,  not  only  about  a  very  small  number  of  people  but  ilso  of  a  total  race 
and,  as  such,  they  serve  as  an  argument  as  endangered  Species.  It  is 
estimated  only  300,000  native  Hawaiians  exist  todby.  This*  number  js, 
of  course,  much  less  on  the  mainland,  and  my  rough  estimates  will  be 
that  about  100,000  are  Chaniorros  and  other  Mipronesians;  a  larger 
number  is  estimated  for  Samoans  and  Hawaiians. 
With  migration  and  the  influx  of  other  6uhurc8  into  the  islands 
.  increasing,,  the  jiative  populations  find  themselves  losing  mych  cohtaiU^ 
over  their  island.  "Their  developing  knowledge  of  Western  and 
industrial  syst<jnis  has  yet  to  catch  up  with  the  rest  of  the  country. 
E>e8pite  emerging  local  leaderships,  the  mass  is  still  largely  unfamiUftr 
and  prone  to  resort  to  colonial  status  and  accept  the  patemalisfic 
systeni  of  the  U.S.  OoVemment,  This  is  not  Working  well  for  th»^  *- 
Islandd^.  Newfcoihers  from  more  a^lvanc^  cultures,  more  equipped 
witlf»chnological  and  professional  skills  are  pushuig  out  the  indige- 
nous <^pulation  not  only  from  the  labor  market,  and  but  also  from  all  - 
social,  fM^thaf,  and  economic  systems  if  current  policies— which 
ignore,  tht  impact -on  the  lives  of  the  lenders— are  continued.  To  ^ 
iHus\rate  this  point,„  in  November  ,1978  while"  J  was  in  Guam,  I 
observed  that  of  three  major  shopping  centere  in  <3iiani,  there  w^ 


only  one  business  owncd^nd  operated  by  a  Chimmrrol  further,  the  • 
shopping  center  developments  were  n<jt  owne^  by  Chanu^rros 
'  With  this  sketchy  background,  I  Would  like  to  euiphasir.e  name 
c6ncefn9  with  ricgard  to  Chamorros  and  other  Pacific  Islanders  that 
may  serve  as  background  in  .reviewing  civil  rights  issues;  to  be 
pres«nt«4  in  more  detail  by,  my  fellow  panelists.  \ 

1.  -  The  islands  did  not  wage  war  against  the  U.S.  but  are  viitiins  of 
colonial  and  territorial  expansion  (nMich  like  the  American  Indians) 
which,  as  a  result,  forced  thtsc  islands  to  be  dependent  on  tW  U.S. 
Stripped  thus'of  indigenous  native  contro^over  their  resources  (the  sea 
and  the  land)  and  over  their  own  sociocconomical-political  systems, 
the  islanders  have  had  and  continue  to  struggle  to  survive  to  maintain, 
on  the  one  hand,  their  traditionaf  social-cuUural  integrity,  and.  on  the 
other,  to  cope  and  adapt  to  a  system  alien  to  their  own  and  which,  m  ' 
many  instances,  are  sources  of  conflict  detrimental  to  their  cultural 
values,  beliefs,  lifestyles,  and  traditions—the  substance  for  their 

^itvival  as  a  distinct  group  Qf^eople.  And  like  blacks  in  their  struggle 
for  freedom  from  slavery  aiid  continuing  with  their  civil  rights  and 
rights  against  social/political  iixjustices,'  Islanders  are  faced  ^th  the 
dilemma  for  th^same  rights  and  their  rights  for  self-determination  on 
theijr  islands  ^  every.  American  aspires. 

2.  .  Ethnic  Identity:  Chamorros  are  ihe  indigenous  people  of  the 
Marianas  Islands.  For  political  expcdfency.  Guaipaniaii  was  created  to 
separate  the  racial,  and  cultural  tic^  of  the  people  of  the  Marianas— a 
Guamaniao  is 'a  resident  of  Guam;  while-  Chamorro  instills-pride  of 
culture,  language,  lifestyles,  and  roots  to  the  island  of  the  Marianas. 
This  creation  of  a  new  identity  placed  upon  Chamorros  creates 
problems  of  sovereignty  to  the  island  as  othejimigrate  and  settle  and 
take  away  those  rights  of  <he  Chamorro  peo^fcr«»«Bborigine  people  of 
a  new  y.S.-oecupied  land.  Chamorros^ may  haAjentitlement  to  the 
Native  Americah  Act  as  Native  HftwaiianT^hd  A|^«ricai?  Jndians  do. 

American  Samoans.  Chamorros,  and  Itowaii^ns  ire  a  small  group*' 
They  represent  the  few  who  survived  earner  resi^  of  colonization,- 
etc.:  they  are  a  proud  people— proud  of  thtfi^^cultW.  their  heritage. 
The  survival  of  their  language,  culture^  vj^ues  and  Reliefs  over  the 
.  centuries  of  difficulties  and  tribulations  are  testimor^  to'Atir^WNa- 
'tance  to  change.  Their  sociocultural  values  played  an  important  rtoJe  ill 
surviving  in  their  type  of  environnient  and' society.  As  they  observe 
change  around  them,  there  is  great  concern  about  their  children  and 
their  future  generation.  Intermarriage,  early  death--due  to  poor  health 
care,  uncontrolled  migration. '  and  outside  influendfes  are  rapidly 
eroding  the  cultural  fabric  and  ethnic  UJtegrity  of  the  Islanders. 
Hawaiians  and  Chamorros  of  Guam  are  Articular  examples  of  this 
problem  arf  many  of  the  young  hgw  no  longer  speak  the  native 
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language,  the  traditional  form  by  which  oral  history,  beflcfs.  traditions, 
etc..  arc  pissed  on  tV)  the  yomig.  As  language  becomes  lost,  the  essence 
of  concepts,  Jbrliefs.  attitude*,  anci  practices  lose  much  of  its  cultural 
significance.  ^  -  , 

3.  Education:  Ediicational  policy  for  the  islands  was' not  planned 
around  the  nccd^,  problems,  and  potentials  of  the  island  people;  it  was 
a  process— Americanization  and  for  indoctrination  of  American  ideals, 
beliefs.  aiKl-^attitudes.  While  this  pr(x:ess  and  tH>licy  may  have  its 
merits,  the  type  and  quality  of  education  to  enable  the  Islanders  to 
adapt  their  changing  lifestyles,  to  develop  new  skills,  to  meet  new 
technological  developments  and  demands  on  their  islands  were 
ignored.  Thus,  forced  to  adapt  and  compete  with  aii  unfamiliar, 
culturally  insensitive,  ana  sometimes  conflicting^  educational  process,  it 
is  not  difficult  to  understand  the  dilemma  of  the  Islanders  1)1  the  U  S:" 
education  system. 

As  a  result,  we  find  among  Pacific  Islaiuiers  a  dearth  of  persons 
trained  in  medi^iiiayN^w,  economics,  and  other  human  services 
professiohsjkrplan,  deV#I(Ji^adminiSter,  and  manage  the  social, 
cconomiopiealth,'  and  welfarenSb^^f  the  island.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Islanflers  are  often  criticized^  for  lack  of  leadership  ^d  manage- 
ment sl^ls  in  operating  and  implementing  U.S.  Federal  prog>ams. 

The  inadequate  education  provided  Islanders  ^  and  the  lack  of 
employment  and  skill  training  programs  aimed  foward-the  Islanders* 
potentials  and  opportunities  for  work  on  the  irfSnd  or  on  the  U.S. 
mainland  a;-c  evidenced  by  few  Islanders  in  professional  and  technical 
fields.  Instead,  ffio$nslanders  hold  jobs  largely  in  nontechnical, 
semiskilled,  and^feiskilled  fields.  Further  evidence  include  the  large 
numbers  of  naval  enlisted  personnel  from  Guam  who  were  used  as^ 
cooks  by  the  Navy.  While  these  military  policies  have  been  somewhat 
changed,  the  impact  of  such  policy  and  practice  cot^tinues  to  affect 
negatively  the  Islanders,  for  example,  readjustment  lo^il  life,  limited 
income  Jrom  military  retirement^  and  lacking  skills  for  decent  joWTfor^ 
aging  retired  military  personnel  are' causling  severe  economic  strains 
amoj|g  Pacific  Islanders'  families.  Jhcsc  economic  strains  are  further 
^^•^xacerbated  by  cultural-family  tie#  which  drain  family  members  in 
helping  other  members.,  (The  typical  ^Islander  resorts  to  family 
membg:s  foi^elp  rather  than  outside  agencies — this  practice  tends  to 
bc^referred  scN^jg  as  social  agencies  are  insensitive  to  their  needs 
conditions.)  ^ 

4.    Immigratien-<^Islanders  to  the  U.^/Xfauscs  many  problems  oiN 
adjustments  and  acc^ibility  ^o  political,  economic,  and  other  benefits 
afforded  all^U.S.  citii^ns.  Thus,  Islanders  in  the  U.S.  mainland  are 
largely  left  on  their  owtN^mited  personal  anfl  faiflily  resources.  ITieir 
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scattcroti  few  mmilHrs  liiiiit  (hen  visibility  loi  in^lituiil  access  aiul 
rcsptMisc. 

liiiiiiigiatioii  into  Guam  is  yet  another  major  stress  on  the  islaml 
people,  disturbing  social,  economic,  and  |K)litical  development.  Immi- 
grants have  ptished  out  the  Chamoiros  from  economic  control  and 
also  rapidly  from  political  control.  Guam  is  a  developing  country,  and 
Its  people  are  also  in  a  developmental  phase.  Maturity  will  come  m 
time  with  appropriate''dcvelopiiieiit  and  assistance.  Rapid  outs|de 
influx  can  be  detrimental  as  wc  witness  other  islands,  e.g..  Unwaii.lti 
addition,  immigration,  uncontrolled,  will  exhaust  the  limited  vcs^rc 
of  the  islandSn  all  services.  While  it  may  be  pointed  out  the  advantipg 
people  from  the  Philippines  and  Asia  bring  9f  Guam— oiie  canno 
ignore  its  effect  on  the  people  of  Guam.  1  he  policy  to  opcji-Oudin  U 
foreign  immigration  into  the  U.S.^  without  thoughtful  analysis  cNf  the 
iinpiications  (st>cial.  ect>nomici»J^Hitical)  is  detrimcniM  to  the  jx^ople 
ofGuai^i.  Furthermore.jL^^out  Inderal  s»a^sidy  to  absorb  the  cost  ol 
meeting  thejltWof  newNnigrants  into  Guam,  which  has  become  a 
pjjfr^l^^il^to  the  U.S..  there  is  an  economic  drain  on  the  resources 
of  the  island  which  is  struggling  to  keep  up  wjth  its  own  Joca),  needs. 
This  policy  clearly  demonstrates  the  lack  of  an  enlightened  concern 
for  the  needs  of  these  developing  territories. 

5      U.S.  census  has  not  counted  and  continues  to  ignore  the  counting 
and  documentation  of  people  fi;om  Guam.  American  Samoa.  Native 
Hawaiians,  aodu-Commonwealth  and  T^Ht  Territory  Islands  now 
living  in  the  U.S.  (Native  Hawaiian  and  Native  Alaskan  imply  there 
are  other  kinds  of  Hawaiians  and  Alaskans.  It  is  interfeting  that 
other  State  in  the  U.S.  has  racial  or  ethnic  identification  by  its  Stye's 
name)  fi&cking  such  data  on  needs-employment,  socioeconomic, 
bifingual  education-has  deprived  Islanders  of  all  benefits  undtr  these 
/programs  «nd,  therefore,  reasons  for  neglect.  In  light  of  the  size, 
distribution,  and  characteristics  of  Chamorros,  Samdam.  and  other 
fslanders  froiAXJ:S.*ter\itorie8,  it  is  imperative  that  a  spebi^l  study  be 
done  on  the  Island«^to  deteriyne  their  needs  to  identify  their 
problems  and  to  de^lop  policie«»d  programs  that  will  assist  m 
bringing  equity  to  injustices  so  l^e^ured.  The  census  under  its 
current  policies  serves  as  a  method  for  numerical  annihilation  for 
Pacific  Islanders/ A  genuine  ai^  j»st  concern  for  U.S.  territorial 
citizens  in  the  US.  will  seek  to  properly  document  their  economic  and 
living  status  in  W  U.S.  A?  well  as  on  the  Island.  Until  these  need 
documentatioflS^re  made.  Islanders  will  remain  negleptedand  ignor<fd 
in  policies  for  Jill  jynericans.  / 

^  id  Nations  Charter,  the  U.S.  is-fQCjuired  to  "recog- 
,  that  the  interests  of  the  inhabijiints  (of  the  Trust 
of  the  Pacific)  are  paramount,  and  accept  as  a  sacred 
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trust  the  i>bligation  to  promote  to  (he  utmost.  .  the  well  being  of  the 
itihabitaiits  "  It  is  difTiciilt  to  escape  the  conclusions  (hat  the  U  S  has 
ftbusMMl  that  tnist  Little  hits  been  done  on  (he  islands  except  in  the  U.S. 
•clf-intcrcst,  and  for  those  who  left  the  islands  cither  through  military 
draft  or  other  means,  no  program  has  been  prQp^>scd  or  testabjishcd  to 
help  them  The  U  S  has  provided  assistance-  to  pther  groups  of  forcjgn 
origins  while  it  continues  to  ignore  the  |5eOple.of  Its  territories  It/is  my 
hope  that  the  issues  and  problems  we  xaise  (ixlay  may  guide  cMir 
conscience  and  our  efforts  to  establish  f)olicics  and  j^rograms  which 
promote  and  enhance  the  welfare  of  our  Paclac  rsland  Peoples  of  the 
United  States 


Health  Problems  and  the  Inadequate 
Access  to  Health  Care  Services  for  Pacific 
Islapders  In  California 

^         by  Juan  B^osar(o* 

Citizens  and  subjects  of- (he  United  States  Pacific  Island  (crntoru^s 
are  among  the  most  neglected  ix.pulat.ons  it.  ttte  country.   I  he 
remoteness  of  the  islands  and  lack  of  awareness  by  government  and  ^. 
other  oflicials  of  the  cultural  shock  encountered  by  Islanders  cOInln^' 
to  \he  maJ^d  serves  to  increase  tde  problems  these  peo^>le  meet  m, 

se^ltlng  hcami  care.  '  .  ..        u  r 

The  problems  ^te  compounded^  by  the  relatively  sg.all  number  of 
people  involved./lPacific  Islanders  make  up  less  than  1  iK-rccnt  of  the 
total  population  of  the  State  of  California. 

/>e«pUe  their  'small  numbers.  Pacific  Isl.^nders  suffer  from  9  number 
unique  physical  and  mcati.1  problems  out  of  proportion  to  their 
numbefa.  In  addition,  maf  ^are  often  unable  or  unwilling  to  seek 

•proper  treatment.  *  i  i*k 

• '  IiVthe  first  part  of  this  report,  we  will  discuss  the  curren  health  ^ 

situation,  and  in  the  seconcT^art.  the  problems  regarding  health  care 

for^hese  people. 


Heam  Problems 

Chamorros.-Guamanians,  suffer  from  a  number  of  diseases  which 
cither  occur  strictly  on  Guam  or  are  more  coinmon  there  than 
anywhere  else  in  thg  world:  "bodfg."  highly  volatile  mnammat.oi*  of 
the  legs  that  often  results  from  poor  nutrition  and  "cheftiut  maipe  or 
-ailment  of  the  heat,"  are  diseases  unique  to  Gmmpi^m.  Amyotropic 
lateral  sclerosis  or  ljtig^d'l>arkinsoi>;s  disease  are  50  times  napre. 
cdinmon  on  Guam  ^han  among  the  gefiSSral  population  of  the  United 
States.  Both  diseases  arc  more  prevalent  onGUftm  than  anywhere  else 
in.thc  world. 

Ip  the  Samoan  community,  although  accurate  figures  are  not  readily 
a-t-ailable,  hypertension,  cardiovascular  disease,  arthritis,  and  diabetes 
occur  in  significantly  higher  than  nqrmal  numbers.  Adding  to  this 
problem  is  the  introduction  of  disease  to  Am|*ican  Samoa  by  other 
Pacific  Islanders  because  th<i  government  does  not  prescreen  or 
immunize  migrants,  A  markedly  higher  incidence  of  alcoholism  exists 

*  }»»n  B.  Ro«rioi»|>r^Ment  o'fthe  Fwlcration  orO«..n.ni.n  A»,vKi.lion!.  of  A.ncr.c«. 
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among  yonng  Parino  fslamlrrs  and  (hosr  jns(  iuiivnig  mi  (Iu- oiKinci 
tal  Dniu-d  ShiUvs  (han  is  (Ik-  .s(a(i.s(Kal  noini 

IVvcniivf  lu-aKh  caic  is  not  a  factor  in  a  IWxtK  IdHiidei's  lifr 
Medical  cxaniinations.  ininiiinizalKMi.  etc  .  arc  not  recognized  as 
necessary  by  Pacilic  Island  people,  unless  some  sign  of  disease  is 
showing.  In  American  Samoa.  Iiealtli  facilities  are  never  used  except  in 
cases  of  eniergcncy.  accident,  snddt^i  illness,  or  Wlien  someone  is 
critically  ill.   These  nttilndes  have  heen  bionghl  to  the  continental 
United  Slates  by  migrating  Samoiiiis  Nutrition  for  expectant  mothers 
IS  a  problem  among   Pacific  Islanders  populations    Poiigaiis,  for 
example,  exist  on  a  diet  consisting  mainly  of  shellfish  and  green 
baiianas-sJiiples  in  the  islands.  Their  eating  habits  continue  here  in  th.^- 
.IJnrfled  States,  witli  even  expectant  mothers  maintaining  the  saiui- 
-^Ary  habits  throughout  pieir  pregnancies.  Wlieii  tlie  baby  ix  l>orn 
llowever.  it  is  usually  felT  commercially  prepared  baby  fotxh,  4nd 
longan  infants  develop  allergies  and  rashes  out  of  proportion  to  ttieir  " 
iWinibers  Some  l  ongan  mothers  believe  this  is  a  result  of  a  radical 
change  in  the  baby's  diet 
^   Iniiminizatioii  is  an  enormous  problem,  even  among -local  stateside 
populations,  and  the  problem  is  compounded  among  Pacific  Ishiiid 
comimiiiities  when  language  barriers,  lack  of  tradition  and  uiiderstand- 
mg  contribute  to  fewer  ininuiiiizaticMi.s.  and.  as  a  consequence,  a  liigher 
incidence  of  disease  among  Pacific  Island  youth. 

Mental  health  among  the  elderly  is  also  a  problem  aggravated  by 
being  III  tlie  continental^  United  States,  in  most   Pacific  Island 
communities,  the  elders  are  treated  with  care  and  respect,  taken  care\ 
of  by  the  families  and  traditionally  live  at  home  until  they  pass  away. 
In  modern  American  society,  the  elderly  are  shunned,  thought  usele.ss. 
and  put  away  in  old  age  homes  where  they  waste  away  the  remainder 
of  their  existence.   Ilie  confiict  between  the  two  lifestyles  causes 
mtfntal   anguish  among   elderly   Pacific   Islanders  who  refuse  ttV 
participate  in  any  senior  citizen  prograinj  in  the  feat-ihat  thev  too 
will  bfc  left  alone.  -  • 

Acculturation  problems  can  arise  easily,  especially  among  the 
young,  because  Pacific  Islanders'  customs  concerning  gating  are  often 
quite  different  from  the  stateside  norm.  Many  students  are  ridiculed  by 
schoolmates,  often  leading  to  fights  or  other  problems.  ; 

Inadeifuate  Access  to  Health  Care  Services 

Pride,  prestige,  and  cultural  problems  are  important  factors  in  the 
communicatJon  difficulties  between  pacific  Islanders  and  health 
service  practitioners.  The  most  obvious  problems  faced  by  the  two 
groups  are  those  relating  to  language.  Many  Pacific  Islanders  do  not 
speak  English  very  well,  so  trust-essential .  in  the  doctor-patient 
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relationship -is  difTicult  to  establish,  oliici  problems  ...elude  He 
inability  of  a  paliciit  to  describe  his  syivplonis  properly,  error  0.1  t he 
paticrtfs  part  in  taking  dedication  because  of  inisundcrstanding  the 
doctor's  or  pharmacist's  orders,  and  several  physical  problems  and 
bodily  functipns  that  IsWnders  just  do  not  like  to  discuss. 

Often,  health  assistance  is  not  sought  until  a  crisis  pomt  has  been 
reached  or  after  treatment  at  home  can  no  longer  be  acco.npl.shed.  I.1 
co.yu..ction  with  reluctance  on  the  part  of  Pacific  Islanders  to  practice 
preventive  medicine,  an  additional  burden  of  urgency  has  bce.i  placed^ 
on  the  health  practitioner's  shoulders.  A  great  number  of  healt)! 
services  arc  provided  at  the  county  level,  but  most  Islanders  are 
unaware  of  them.  Even  when  they  do  utilize  them,  they  feel  they  arc 
not  given  the  help  they  deserve  primarily  because  of  the  language 

barrier.  . 

Islanders  afflicted  with  the  unique  tropical  diseases  mentioned 
earlier  will  more  than  likely  have  difficulty  finding  a  doctor  fa.n.har 
with  their  ailments,  and  the  cost  of  returning  to  their  island  for 
treatment  or  locating  a  doctor  with  knowledge  of  the  proper  treatment 
can  be  staggering.  Knowing  which,  doctor  to  go  to  for  proper 
treatment  can  sometimes  be  a  problem,  especially  if  they  have  been 
referred  and  the  referring  doctor  is  not  specific. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  our  feeling  that  some  sort  of  health  task  force 
should  be' established  as  a  comipunicator  link  between  Paoific  Islanders 
and  public  health  services  to^promote  bilingua);bicultural  awareness, 
and  solutions  to  the  major  health  problems  the8e>cople  face*ere  in 
the  mainland.  Specially  in  California. 

Blacks.  Asians.  Hispanics.  Ohicanos.  American  Indians  all  have 
ngroups  they  cah  turn  to.  organizations  that  will  help  them  with  their 
health  care  problems.  Pacific  Islanders  do  not.  Until  the  health  of  all 
the  people  in  the  United  State^is  a  concern  of  health  care  groups^  and 
until  miyor  efforts  are  made  t«?!>rovide  everyone  with  the  servic^  and 
treatment  necessary  for  sound  physical  and  i/iental  health,  Pacific 
Islanders  will  confimie  to  be  among  the  most  neglected  ethnic  group  in 
the  United  States. 

We  appreciate  ihis  opportunity  to  voice  our  problems  and, what  we 
feel  can  be  done  to  solve  them.  We  hope  thai  you  are  now  more  aware 
of  our  needs  and  that  help  for  all  people  will  be  Rn-thcomirig.  .Oh 
behalf  of  our  Pacific  Island  people.  "Donkulu  na  si  yuss  maasc." 
Thank  you  ^©f>nnuch. 

/ 
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Civil  Rights  and  Constitutional  Confllqis 
with  Samoan  Culture:  A  General  Overview 


by  Failantusi  Avegalio* 


Introduction  / 

Social  passivity  best  d^ribcs  the  Samoan  attitude.  Samoaiis  in 
general  do  not  perceive  themselves  as  individuals  in  the  Western  sense. 
From  childhmxi  the  Samoan  is  inculcated  with  values  of  dedicated 
and  devoted  service  to  the  "aiga"  (family)  and  "malai"  (family  chieO 
Samoans  are  taught  that  the  individual  is  of  little  consequence;  that  the 
aiga  and,  above  all.  the  niatai  are  central  to  his  existence.  AI50.  that 
satisfaction  of  i>ersonal  needs  and  desires  are  subordinate  to  the  needs 
and  desires  of  the  aiga  ^d  of  the  malai.  The  expression  of  individual- 
ism in  a  Samoan  social-cifltural  setfing  is  nearly  nonexistent.  This  sense 
of  obligation  to  family  is  primarily  reflectt;d  in  the  schools. 

Compositions  submitted  by  2Qa>ghth  gtaders  last  ye^ar  (1978) 
Contained  only  I  essay  considered  original.  Tifty  percent  of  the  essays 
involved  Samoan  legends  in  which  half  of  those  retold  six  popular 
Samoan  stories.  Forty-nine  percent  of  the  ess^j's  were  shorT expository 
■y  paragraphs  describing  the  aiga.  thereby  dcmonstratingjhc  students 

<f  psychological  orientations.  ^  ' 

Within  the  contcxV-of  a  sociocultural  environment  that  mcessantly 
deemphasize?  individualism  and  extolls  tl^  virtues  of  universal  sharing 
and  communalism.-«  Western  legal  framework  superimposed  on  such  a  . 
system  raises  grave  questions  of  U.S.  constitutional  intent  aad.civ.l 

"*Civil  rights  in  American  Samoa  raises  fa  very  fundamental  issue  of  ^ 
which  resolution  would  require  lengthy  Vlcliberation  and  inevitable 
.         commitment.  t>c,  issue  evolves  around  the  applicability  of  the 
American  Const^ution  in  the  American  territories.  specifipHy  Ameri- 
can Samoa.      ,  \  '.,■•11 
A  very  brief  dcs^iption  of  the  geographical  and  cultural  setting  will 
be  "followed  by  three  paramount  constitutional  issues  whicJh,  if  apphed 
literally,  would  destroy  t)ie  Samoan  culture  as  we  Imow  it  today.  The 
•      ^       subject\f  nondiscrimination  and  sex-equity  in  Amlrican  Samoa  will 
conclude  this  report. 

•  ThiiD.ner  wMt^red  by  r.iUutiw.  Avej.lio.  Dep.rtmcnt  of  Induction  An.eric.n  S.nu...  for 
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American  Samoa  , 

The  islands  of  American  Samoa  arc  Uxrateil  approximately  2.3(X) 
miles  southwest  of  Honoluhrand  1,600  miles  northeast  of  New 
Zealand,  making  the  territory  the  only  United  States  possession  south 
of  the  Bqdator.  American  Samoa  is  comprised  of  seven  small  tropical 
islands  of  which  Tutuila,  the  largest  of  the  islands  (75  square  miles),  is 
the  center  of  government  and  commerce.  The  total  land  area  of  the 
American  Samoan  group  is  76.2  square  miles,  of  which  96  percent  of 
this  land  area  is  communally  owned.  Fhe  present  population  is 
approximately  30.000,  most  of  whom  are  native  Samoan. 

American  Samoa  is  only  a  small  part  of  the  larger  Samoa 
arohipelago.  Western  Samoa  with  a  combined  land  area  in  excess  of 
1. 100  square  miles  is  an  independent  nation.  The  Samoan. islands  were 
partitioned  between  Germany  and  the  United  States  in  1899,  with  the 
prcj^t  five  islands  of  the  American  Samoa  group  going  to  the  United 
StatapS  he  foljowing  year  President  McKinley  extended  the  rcsponsi 
bilitj^f  a^dminKst^ring  the  islands  to  the  Department  of  the  Navy, 
which  in  1951  tadit^iinistrativc  responsjj^ility]  was  transferred  to  the 
Department  of  Jnterior.  Though  the  five  islandsuw^re  ceded  by  the 
Samoan  chiefs  Ret  ween  1900  and  1904,  it  was  not  until  1929  that  the 
treaties  were  acted  upon  and  ratified  by  the  U.S.  Congress. 


Alga '  J 

\  Rathei ^lan  the  nuclear  femily  that  is  known  in  the  United  St^((cs, 
the  Samoans  utilize  an  extended  family  system,  **aiga,*'  wherein  one 
njember  of  the  aiga  is  elected  tOi)reside  over  the  extended  family.  This 
Individual  is  know  as  the  "matai,"  or  generally  tpinslated,  chief  This 
extended  aiga  may  consist  of  hundreds  to  even  thousands  of  members 
located  throughout  the  several  islands  of  American  and  Western 
Samoa.  Samoans  are  very  cognizant  of  their  antecedents  and  take 
meticulous  care  in  inculcating  fkmily  members,  with  complicated 
genealogical  histories,  thus  making  Samoans  very  much  aware  of  who 
and  where  their  kin  are. 

/ 

mtal  "  . 

Directing  the  affairs  of  the  aiga  are  the  matai.  The  matai  maintains  a 
centr^ly  (vital  position  within  the  aiga.  This  individual  directs 
domestic  ma{ters>  allocates  labor,  represent  the  aiga  in  village 
councils,  and  acts  as  judge  and  jury  in  administering  Samoan  law.  The 
matai  also  are  the  repositories  of  knowledge  of  Faa  Samoa — Samoan 
history,  \:iistoms,  traditions,  proverbs,  mythology,  and  to  a  more 
refined  extent— gfenealogy.  The  exact  origin  of  the  matai  is  probably 
iQstf  in  antiquity.  However,"  holders  of,  such  titles,  who  Are  usually 
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proven  leaders,  receive  special  honor  and  respect.  There  is  even  a 
"respect  language"  rcsiirvcd  for  the  matai  and  others  of  position,  e.g.. 
public  ofTicials,  ministers,  the  matai  systcyi  is 
cornerstones  of  Samoan  lifje,  the  system  of  ■  --^  - 

being  the  other. 


communal  land  tenur^ 


is  the  conimunal  land 


Communal  Land  ^ 

Inextricably  bound  to  the  matai  systen^ 
ownership  system.  All  communal  land  is  owned  by  the  aiga.  I'he 
beneficial  interest  in  the  lands  and  fruits  of  ihk  land  belong  to  the  aiga 
and  not  to  t^ie  matai  as  an  individual.  The  matai  holds  the  family  lands 
as  a  son  of  trustee  for  the  benefit  of  the  family.  The  Samoan  custom  W 
for  a  member  of  the  family  to  plant  his  plantation  on  the  communal 
land  of  his  aiga  cither  at  the  direction  of  or  the  consent  of  his  matai. 
Under  such  custom  it  is  the  duty  of  such  person(8)  tp'render  service  to  , 
the  matai  and,  if  called  upon  by  the  matai,  for  furnish  some  fruits  of  the 
land  that  are  desired.  In  situations  whereby  an  occupant  of  communal 
land  is  deceased,  such  land  automatically  reverts  back  to  the  aiga 
under  the  stewardship  of  the  matai,  who  would  then  assign  the 
commuhal  land— which  was  occupied  by  the  deceased  member— to 
another  member  of  the  family. 

Trial  by  Jury  '        .       ,  ^  . 

The  legal  concept  of  trial  by  jury  is  fundamental  to  the  Amencan 
scheme  of  justice.  Until  recently,  there  was  no  provisipn  in  American 
Samoan  law  for  jury  trials.  The  highest  court  in  ^^Mted  States  has 
held  that  trial.by  jury  is  fundamental  to  American  justice.  And  smqc 
the  high  court  of  American  Samoa  is— iivmost  respects— an  "Ameri- 
/can"  court,  it  has  been  recently  ruledt  by  a  Federal  circuit  court  in 
{^WifiHington,  D.C.,  that  the  14th  amendment  guarantee  of  a  nght  of 
"'jury  trial  in  all  criminal  cases— sixth  amendment  applittJ  if  tried  m  a 
Federal  court— does,  in  effect,  extend  to  American  Samoa. 

ThiaT  decision  was  rendered  despite  the  obvious  cultural  and 
traditional  differences  ih  legal  perception.  In  the  case  of  Amencan 
Samoa,  it  would  almost  be  impossible  foir  the  court  to  empanel  a  truly 
impartial  juny.  With  the  Samoan  extended  family  organi2ation,  or  aiga, 
it  would  ^  a  futile  task  to  find  jurors  either  unrelated  to  or 
unacquainted  with  the  defendant.  A  single  individual  may  be  related  to 
and  9.ware  of  several  hundreds,  sometimes  thousands— of  potential 
jurors.  Convictions  would  be  rare,  considering  the  very  strong  Family 
ties  and  often  fanatical  loyalties  of  aigas. 


t  The  Samow  Pacific  Uw  Journ»l.  vol.  4  (Augutt  1977). 
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Also,  the  Snnioan  sense  of  iiislitc  is  hascd  ohUIk'  priiuiplcs  of 
rcstitiiluMi  rather  than  retribution  or  ichabihtatjoiK  Ihus,  should  a 
^  mcnil>cr  of  one  aiga  couinnt  an  ofl'cnse  to  a  nienibeN>f  another,  the 

matais  of  the  two  aiga  will  work  out  a  settlement,  with  the  offender 
paying  an  agreed  upon  amount  of  pigs,  finely  wovco  mats,  money,  or 
other  goods  In  a  ceremony  of  offering,  "ifoga."  the  aiga  of  the 
offending  individual  will  publicly  approach  the  family  of  the  offended 
amidst  moving  deiiioiistratioiis  of  contrition  and  formally  offe^he 
valuables  to  the  matai  of  the  offended  individual.  If  the  of^j^ 
^accepts  the  apology,  no  more  mention  is  made  of  the  offense.  Bij^if  the 
ifoga  is  not  accepted,  the  offender  could  be  puiiisiied  in  anV  way  the 
aiga  thinks  fit.  which  could  be— among  others— restitution,  banish- 
ment from  the  village  or  from  the  ij^and.  and  -at  one  time—death. 

pue  Process  and  Equal  Protection 

/  The  profound  f>ossibility  that  the  notions  of  fundamental  rights 
might  take  on  a  different  meaning  in  ibe  context  of  a  non-Anglo  Saxon 
.scheme  of  justice  is  perennially  present  with  the  constant  attempt  to 
reconcile  such  rights  and  Samoan  customs.  Fundamental  to  the 
American  .scheme  of  justice  are  constitutional  prohibitions  on  govern- 
mental action  violating  the  due  process  and  equal  protection  clauses  of 
the  1 4th  and  5th  amendments.  No  court  in  America  today  wcHild 
presume  to  uphold  the  constitutionality  of  a  statute  denying  an 
individual  the  right  to  own  property  because  of  his  race.  Yet  the 
United  States  Government  has  permit«5crTli3legal  institutionalism  of 
racial  discrimination  in  American  Samoa.  Jfte  American  Samoa  Code 
forbids-^Nyith  a  few  exceptions— the  alienation  of  "any  lands  to  any 
person  who  has  less  than  one-half  native  blood.  [27  A.S.C.  204(b) 
1973].  The  statute,  hpwever,  is  designed  to  keep  American  Samoa 
from  becoming  "another  Hawaii,"  where  very  few  Native  Hawaiians 
claim  titlq  to  the  islands'  limited  land,  and  where  "foreign"  commer- 
cialization and  exploitation  have  destroyed  most  of  the  .traditional 
Polynesian  culture. 

The  Samoan  chiefs  who  signed  the  deeds  of  cession  stipulated  that 
the  Samoan  way  of  life  was  to  be  preserved  as  much  as  possible,  for 
they  realized  that  the  entire  cultural  foundation  of  Faa  Samoa  rests  on 
the  matai  system  whose  maintenance  and  survival  is  inextricably 
bouncKto  the  communal  land  system. 

The  fact  that  the  Department  of  the  Interiof  ratified  the  (^onstitution 
of  American  Samoa  demonstrates  United  States  recognition  of  the 
Samoan  people's  desire  to  preserve  and  maintain  the  islands  cultUFd 
institutions.  However,  regardless  of  the  obvious  objective  of  self- 
preservation,  the  question  is:  Caiu^  gc^  and  compcllitig  state  need  be 
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reconcilfd  with  the  standard  intt-rprctHtioii  of  the  ith  and  14th 
amendments? 

TlUea  of  Nobfllty 

Another  provision  of  the  United  States  Constitution  which,  if 
apphcd  to  the  Uiiitctl  States  territory  of  Aniericaii  Samoa  would  have 
a  devastating  affect  on  Samoan  cuhure.  is  Art.  I.  SS  %  10..  which  stiles 
that  "  .  no  titles  of  nobihty  shall  be  granM  hy  the  United 
States.  .  .  ."  The  laws  of  American  Samoa  not  ,  only  recognize  but 
reinforce  and  prombtc  the  inat^  system.  Included  among  the  conHitu- 
tional  qualifications  for  the  legislature,  for  example,  is  the  stipulation 
that: 

A  senator  shall.  .  be  the  registered  Matai  of  a  Samoan  family 
who  fulfills  his  obligation  as  required  by  Samoan  custom  in  the 
county  from  which  he  is  clectctl.  (Revisctl  Constitution  of 
American  Samoa,  Art.  HI,  S  3(d). 

If  the  bestow^  of  aw^ncicnt  title,  which  makes  a  man  a  matai  is  indeed 
the  granting  of  /title,  of  nobility,  serious  constitutional  questions  can 

be  raised.  " 

The  fact  that  SamOan  (Custom  has  survived  74  years  of  American 
rule  speaks  to  its  primary  importance  to  the  Samoan  people,  and  there 
is  general  agreement  among  the  otherwise  splintered  -^litical  groups 
on  the  island  that  Faa  Samoa  should  not  be  sacrificed  at  any  price.  The 
extended  families  still  provide  the  social  basis  of  Samoan  culture  and 
the  political  and  economic  power  of  the  controlling  mataVrcmain 
strong.       '  _^ 

Title  IX  [  \ 

The  Samoan  women  has  traditionally  held  a  position  of  honor  and 
respect  in  traditional  Samoan  culture.  Actual  role  definition  is 
culturally  flexible  and  accommodating.  The  virtue^f  hard  work  and 
service  to  the  aiga  transcends  the  issue  of  sex.  for^'cxample.  it  is  not 
unusual  to  observe  a  JSamoan  women  planting  taros  or  carrying 
heavily  ladencd  baskets  ^n  her  slujulder;  both  tasks  commonly 
performed  by  men.  Likewise,  men  raismg  children  and  cooking  for  the 
aiga  is  Kb  more  unusual  than  wom<5n  fjslung  and  harvesting  bananas. 

In  matters  of  leadership,  women  art^ot  Qjtcludcd  from  holding 
matai  titles  or  any  other  traditional  position  of  social  significance.  In 
fact,  the  first  royal  monarch  of  the  Samoan  islands  was  a  woman- 
Queen  Salamasina.  Mlile  matais,  however,  predominate.  It  is  also 
universally  recognized  that  the  wise  Counsel  of  a  traditional  Samoan 
.  wife  exceeds  in  value  the  collective  wisdom  of  a  village  council. 
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Within  the  village  soc\a\  hiearchy,  for  every  male  Ofgani/ation  there 
is  a  feniale  couiHcrpart.  Shhent  of  such  village  organizations  are  the 
,  aumi^a  (male  organization)  and  the  aualunia  (female  organization). 
Though  their  specific -functi5ns  vary  as  to  the  occasion,  ^they  both 
functkm  equally. 


Cohpluslon 

It  is  extremely  difTicult  in  American  Samoa  to  raise  the  issue  of  civil 
rights  in  the  context  of  Samoan  culture.  Central  to  this  issuc^  is 
determining  to  what  extent  do  American  ..principles^  of  equality- 
embodied  in  "the  United  'States  Constitution— appl^  to  American 
Samoa.  Notably,  Samoa  wants  to  avoid  the  fate  of  tourist  hotels  and 
foreign  ownership  that  has  removed  any  tra(5e  of  native  culture  in 
Guam  and,  to  a  substantial  degree,  Hawaii.  In  particular,  there  is  a  fear 
that  th^s^  application  of  the  equal  protection  clause  of  the  14th 
amendmq^V  would  tjestroy  Faa  Samoa  by  destroying  the  land 
communal  ownership  system.  The  matai  system,  in  turn,,  would 
collapse  "without  the  communal  land  system  to  provide  the  prixriary 
support  for  its  existence.  ^ 

Issues  6{  freedom  of  speech  are  significantly  curtailed  when  t|ie 
individual  i^  taught  tliat  such  individual  manifestations  are  contrarv,  to 
'Faa  Samoa,  and  disrespectful  to  - the  matai.  The  dilemma  is  further 
-exaccrl^ated  with  ccmflicting  sociocultural  philosophies.  Civil  rights  in 
the  American  dontext  embraces  the  individual  through  the  provision 
of  safeguards  to  his  or  her  individual  civil  liberties,  rights  front  the 
arbitrary  rule  of  jegal  fiat,  and  the  caprice  of  4he  group.  y. 

Samban  culture,  on  the  contrary,  emphasises  ihe^group  but  'nbt*the( 
individual.  Such  a  fundaijiental  difference  calli  f^^^^  a  mone  fl<txSbte 
standard  of  dUe  process  and  copstitutional  applicatiim^o  be  devel(>ped 
for  the  tef ritorie?.  Such  ah  effort  may  very  VtrcU  cah  for  a  constitution- 
al amendment — as  it  would  be  a  pity  that  in  tnt  ibtig  process  of 
eventually  becoming  Americans,'^Americato  Samoans  must  offer  op  in 
sacrifice,  century  bid  traditions,  customs,  and  its  culture  upon  the  altar 
of  American  dQmocr/icy!  *  ^ 
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Thejdenitlty  Crisis  of  PjacJflc  Americans 
and  Its  Implications  for  Educational  Oppor- 
^  tunltles 

\  by  Pat  K  Luce* 

/ 

^  The  term  Pacific  Islanders  or  Pacific  Americans  has  been  seen  and 
heard  by  many,  but,  unfortunately,  it  has  a  remote  connotation.  For 
example,  in  efforts  to  promote  Asian/Pacipe^rtlhftdcan  Heritage  Wcck^ 
in  California,  the  pflfice  of  Samoan  Affaits  received  an  inquiry  from  a 
State  assemblyman  who  heeded  assistance,  in  identifying  the  Pacific 
American  groups.  The  vagueness  in  knowledge  and  recognition  ofthe 
Pacific  Americans  has  presented  various  implications  of  inadeq|nate 
(^reprcscntaJiQn^  and  services '  in  government  programs  for  Pacific 
.  Aihericam.  Fo^  the  purpose  of  presentation,  I  shall  focus  on  the 
prolyl  mil  ahia  in  education.  ' 


Pacific  Msnden:  Background 

Pacific  Islanders  are  referred  to  by  anthropologists  as  "Pfeoples  of 
the  Pacific."  Within  the  large  Pacific  Ocean  span  are  found  three 
major  groupings  known  jis  Polynesia,  Melanesia,  and  Micronesia. 
Hawaii  and  Samoa  are  among  the  Polynesian  group;  Solomon  Islands 
and  Fiji  are  in  the  Melanfsian '  group;  Guam  and  the  U,iS,  Trust 
Territories  arip  in  the  Micronesiai^  group.  Though  there  are^  popula- 
tions of  all  these  groups  in  the  United  States,  the  largest  representa- 
tions are  from  the  islands  that  have  tie^^to  the  United  States,  i.e., 
Ameriqan  Samoa,  Ouam,  the  CommAiwealth  of  the  Northern  Maria- 
nas, and  the  U.S.  Trust  Territories.  With  the  exception  of  American 
Samoa  and  Oiuun,  these  other  islands  became  a  part  of  the  United 
States  only  since  World  War  H,  or  about  30  years;  American  Samoa 
and  Guam  for  6 Ver  79  years.  /  ^ 

We,  native  Americans,  citizens  and  subjects  of  the  United  States 
Pacific  Islands  territories,  are  one  of  the  most  neglected  populations  ofC 
this  country.  Very  little  data  concerning  Pacific  Americans  are 
available  beyond  tbe  stereotypical  descriptions  of  them^  as  exotic  and 
ronumtic  peoples.  Lack  of^  statistics  has  great  b|ping  on  service 
programs  in  respdfisc  to  their  needs.  As  one  bureaucrat  phrased  it,  "No 
statistics,  no'problems."  v 

I  am'*  pleased  to  be  here  today  and  to  be  a  representative  for  Pacific 
Am(;;|icans,  a  minority^  among  minorities.  California  has  the  highest 
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ctMKciHiatioii  of  Pacific  Amcrican>^:1Tvcii  Ihoiigli  oui  numbcis  oxcooJ 
those  found  ui  our  honielitnds  (e  g  .  Sjiinoan  Anuncans  in  C  ahfoinia 
number  in  the  9().00()— a  j>opula!ion  which  icpiesents  three  times  the 
numlKM  ill  Atiitrrican  Samoa  (source;  P)75  census  of  American 
Samoa)),  in  comparison  to  the  ethnic  people  of  color,  we  are  seen  as  an 
insignificant  number,  yet  wc  are  still  native  Ainericafi  Pacific  Islanders 
who  arc  l>cing  ignt>red 

Owing  to  an  existing  pnxess  used  by  government  agencies, 
various  institutions  in  identifying  |>opulations,  the  Pacific  Americ'J 
arc  phiccd  in  a  category  without  an  identity—the  "other"  category. 
^     implications  of  such  a  process,  whetlicr  it  be  on  local.  State,  or  Federal 
levels,  signifies  a  consistent  exclusion  of  Pacific  Aincri<^|ns  in  receiv- 
^  •      ^ng  repreA^ntation  and  services   The  Pacific  Amcricfi^is  from  th^ 
^        territorie>Avho  arc  U.S.  subjects  or  citi/cns  and  have  migrated  to  tl^e 
Un^Nf^tates  find  themselves  to  Inr  neglected  Americans  with  no 
identity. 

Samoap  Americans  as  a  Model 

h  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  pai>er  to  illustrate  or  descril>e  the 
various  uiigrant  Pacific  American  communities.  Tliereforc,  only  the 
fnigrai)^  Sainoan  American  community  will  be  used  as  a  model  to 
describe  the  plight  of  the  Pacific  Americans. 

C 

Background  « 

There  seems  to  be  three  riiajor  reasons  wliy  the  Samoaiis  migrated 
to  the  United  States.  First,  the  U.S.  Navy,  which  gl^erned  the  islands 
^^ice  19(X),  closed  its  base  in  1951  and  transferred  jurisdiction  of  islands 
to  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  As  a  result,  a  gcx>d  number  T»f 
Samoan  Ji^orkers  (military  men  and  civil  servants)  moved  with  the 
Navy  ai)d  eventually  settled  around  naval  bases  in  western  coastal 
States  and  Hawaii.  Another  factor  that  accounts  for  the  migration  of 
the  Samoans  is  their  desire  to  take  advantage  of  Uie  op|>ortunities  that 
arc  supposed  to4>e  available  in  the  United  States.  Like  most  migrants, 
they  sought  4i«tter  job  opportunities!  and  quality  education  for 
themselves  or  their  children.  However,  whereas  the  Navy  first 
brought  the  S^nioans  horc,  and  available  opportui>(tics  Continue  to 
attract  a  steady  stream  of  newcomers  from  both  ^Wfeslerii  and 
American  Samoa,  in  time  a  kind  of  snbwbaU  effect  developed.  " 

Problem 

It  is  cstiinf(t53  that  there  arc  sftme  90,00P  Samoans  in  California. 
They  ar^c;bncentratcd  in  San  Diego  County,  the  Greater  Los  Angeles 
area^  aiyfl  the  San  Fraiipisco  Bay  Area  (addendum  I).  One  of  the  fastest 
growii4  ethnic  coitiniunitics  in  the  State,  Saiijoai*  are  also  one  of  the 
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most  neglected,  ileprived,  and  inulerservetl  of  |K)pulations  Hecause  of 
economic,  linguistic,  and  cultuial  disci  iniination  {igainst  Sainoans  by 
larger  s(x:icty,  Sainoans  face  critical  problems  of  poverty,  unemploy- 
ment, family  breakdown,  alienation,  and  cultural  disintegration.  As 
consequence,  Sainoans  for  well  over\zi  quarter  of  a  century  have 
silently  suffered  the  plight  and  sijualor  of  an  indigent  and  isolated 
people. 

r6r  any  migrant  connnunity,  economic  survival  is  of  paramount 
concern.  For  Sainoans  the  pfbblem  of  economic  survival  is  compound- 
ed by  the  fact  th^t  we  are  pcx)rly  equipj>cd  to  comi>ete  in  the  labor 
market  of  a  highly  industrialized  urban  society.  Most  Saiiioans  have 
little  education  and  limited  English  language  skills.  In  a  study  of  410 
Samoan  households  in  the  Los  Angeles  area,  it  was  reported  that 
fewer  than  half  of  tlJe  respondents  hnd  completed  grade  schoi^l  {Shu. 

The  consequence  of  limited  education  and  pcK^r  language  skills  is 
that  most  Sainoans  can  secure  only  low  [>flying,  menial  jobs.  Low 
income  in  turn  makes  difficult  the  maintenance  of  a  family  and  the 
caring  for  dependents.  Low  income  also  severely  Ihnits  the  choice  of 
housing  for  Sanioans,  whose  average  family  size  is  seven  or  more  • 
I>ersons  {Choi,  e(  al,  1976).  Voox  language  skills  deter  Samoaiis  from 
seeking  and  receiving  adequate  health,  and  neglect  of  health  often 
4eads  to  disruption  loss  of  employment  and  income.  Low  income  or 
loss  of  income,  coupled  with  a  Jarge  family,  frequently  necessitates 
dependence  upon  welfare  assistance.  A  study  conducted  by  the 
Department  of  Planning  and  Economic  Development  in  Hayi^aii  in 
1973  reported  that,  while  Sainoans  constitute  2  i>crcent  of  the 
I>opulation^  they  make-up  ^percent  of  welfare  recipients. 

The  traditional  social  aiCl  cultural  institutions  of  Samoan  society  no 
longer  provide  support  and  stability  to  life  in  the  new  difTicult 
environment.  In  Samoa,  society  is  organized  into  lajge  extended  family 
groups,  each  headed  by  a  chief  For  Samoans  the  structure  of  the 
extended  family  provides  security  an3  protection  from  the  adversities 
of  life.  The  family  is. the  vehicle  for  all  members  tp  share  their 
resources  and  to  provide  mutual  aid  and  comfort.  This  breakdown  is 
part  of  the  current  cnang<i  «n(l  cultural  conflict.  The  once  unique  and 
powerful  Ijereditary  role  of  the  chief  was  the  central  figure  to  turn  to 
in  times  of  trouble.  When  thel^amoan  extended  family  migrates  to  the 
mainland,  the  chief  cannot  solve  his  people's  problems  because  .now  he 
is  not  aware  of  the  services  and  resources  in  the  new  community,  nor' 
able  to  utifRe  them  because  of  the  language  barrier.  The  chief  is  ^ 
suddenly  aeprived  of  his  traditional  helping,  guiding  role.  He  lose^ 
stature  and  respect  among  his  people,  particularly  among  the  yoiith. 
TheiKesult  is  that  many  Samoans,  overwhelmed'  by  feelings  of 
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Iu>|hMossiioss  aiul  shaino  about  thou   siliialion.  loaso  id  UhA  foi 
iissistancc  SiUTioan  parents  act  out  then  fiustiations  in  then  iclation 
ship  lo  thci^fchildrcn  and  the  incidence  of  child  abuse,  violence;  and 
permanent  welfare  dependency  is  increasing. 

Vor  the  individual  Sanioan  male  who  is  relegated  to  a  menial,  low 
paying  job  because  he  lacks  skills  and  language,  the  frustratiiMi  is 
es|K*cially  acute.  He  feels  he  cannot  get  ahead  In-'cause  there  is  no 
prospect  of  a  better  paying  job.  He  still  feels  com|H*lled  to  assist 
members  of  the  extended  family  who  defkmd  upon  him  In  return,  he 
feels  he  gets  little  reward  or  fuinilment.  In  this  situation  of  prolonged 
and  mounting  dissatisfaction,  the  Samoan  male,  deprived  of  recourse 
to  culturally  sanctioned  outlets  for  his  emotions,  such  as  native  sjx^rts, 
games,  and  dances,  increasingly  gives  vent  to  his  suppres.sed  frustra- 
tion and  anger  in  acts  of  violence  and  aggression.  Thus,  ^e  find  that 
Samoan  males  in  increasing  numbers  are  being  brought  ^efoir^.d^ 
courts  lor  olTensCvS  involving  acts  of  physical  aggression.  I'he  study  of 
the*  Hawaiian  Departipent  of  Planning  and  F.conomic  Development 
noted  that,  while  Sailioans  are  2  percent  of  the  population,  they 
account  for  25  |>ercent  ^f  kll  homicides.^ Other  related  forms  of 
behavioral  response  to  th^ip^situation  nmy  be  seen  in  the  increasing 
inciden^^e  of  alcoholism  and  tfi'Ug  abuse 

Contact  with  the  research  givision  of  the  Community"  College  of 
San  Frahcisca  in  regard  to  Samoan  participation  in  adult  education 
ppsed  the  usual  **minority"  problem.  Samoans  do  not  even  have  an 
identity  in  the  U.S.  although  they  represent  a  population  proportion  in 
this  jiity  Jarger  than  the  American  Indian  or  the  Japanese  (15,000). 
Because  of  this,  they  are  classified  as  Asian  and  Pacific  Islander?;, 
which  represents  3  percent  of  the  reported  adult  education  pt^pulation 
(October  1978,  548  people).  In  Los  Angeles  ifie  number  of  participants 
is  a  little  greater,  but  the  |>opulation  is  considerably  greater  (45,000). 
San  Diego,  Seattle,  Honolulu,  the\gateway  cilies,  all  make  the  8ame 
^statement.  TIjey  do  not  kno^V  to  what  degree  SamQaiis  are  participat- 
ing, and  if  th^y  are,  it  is  a  very  small  proportion  in  relation  to  the 
population's  need. 

In  summary,  the  Samoan  community  is  confronted  by  a  whole  range 
of  problems  related  ih  their  status  as  recent  migrants  to  the  mainland. 
They  face  a  difficult  transition  to  their  new  environment  because  of 
the  eiiQrmpus  Cultural  gap  between  Samoan  and  mainland  societies. 
The  traditional  San^;^  way  of  life  and  the  cultural  and  institutional 
supports  they  wcKC  accustJ'Ifcned,  to  are  bemg  rapidly  eroded  by  the 
unrelenting  pressures  of  theif  new  urban  technological  environnncnt. 
They  no  longer  feel  the  security,  stabihty^^d  sense  of  direction  they 
formerly  experienced  within  the  extenjPp  family  and  Under  t|ie 
"guidance  of  a  benevplq^  but  authoritative  chief.  Under  these  .coridi- 
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lK>n>.  Ilio  oxUMukHl  Ijiinily  is  disiiitogiatiiig  IiK  leasing  iiiiinlH'rs  vi\ 
families  arc  bring  brought  to  tMUiit  *fui j:hiltl  abuse  ^^^lUortu  inalfs. 
consigned  to  menial,  low  paying  jobs,  give  vent  to  their  Vustiation  in 
increasing  alcoholism,  drug  abuse,  and  acts  of  violence  and  aggrcssK)n. 
Youth.  struggliHg  with  their  marginal  status  between  two  c^ontlicting 
cultures,  act  out  their  confusion  in  acts  of  deliiujuency  and  drinic  Yet. 
with  all  of  these  piobleins.  Sainoans  are  not  utilizing  the  existing 
services  (C'iien.  I^>73)  They  eithef  do  not  know  wherb  to  seek 
assistance,  or  are  rclm^tant  to  ulili/e  existing  services  llfecause  of 
cultural  and  JiiijiKfTstic  ba^Viei^j.  or  do  not  return  because  of  i^sensiftve 
service  providers  or  irrelei'ant  services. 


Impllcatldhs  for  Educational  Opportunities^ 

I  he  forefront  of  Samoan  aud  Pacific  AmericKui  probleois  is  the  lack 
of  identity  and  recognition  for  this  group  of  native  America/is.  A 
language  barrier  is  also  a  major  probIi?m  w^ich  exists.  This  has  a,  great 
impact  on  the  degree  of  relevancy  JTor  existing  educational  programs. 
Adequate  educational  programs  which  res^^ond  to  linguistic  itud 
cultural  conditions  arc  essentially  unavaihible.  however,  ttie  scKial 
conditions  and  the  rapid  changes  (tuu  are  ix:curring  clearly  |K)int  to 
the  need  which  is  rapidly  increasing 

In  the  State  of  California,  only  one  bilinguat*i>rogrjmi  for  Sanioans 
exists  in  Harbor  City.  Multicultural  education  for  Pacific  Americans  is 
nonexistent.  Bilingual  curriculum  for  Pacific  American  spcakt^rs  or  for 
use  in  rnulticultuial  programs  are  unknown.  Bilingual  curriculum 
centers  and  school  districts  which  have  been  federally  and  State- 
funded  to  develop  such  programs  have  not  responded  to  the  needs  of 
Pacific  American  students. 

There  is  a  high  degree  of  exclusion  and  a  form  of  discrimination^ 
experienced  by  the  Pacific'  Island  students  and  the  conimunities-at-, 
large.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  at  least  one  dro|>out  in  practically  all 
Salnoan  households.  Fevy,  if  any,  attain  higher  levpls  of  education. 
Strong  feelings  of  alienation  are  rampant  among  Saffloans^and  Pacific 
•Americans,  especially  the  young.  Hostility  is  high  and  intergroup 
violence  is  a  serious  potential  probfem.  Already  incidents  are  occur- 
ring b<^t\veen  local  high  school  students  and  nonlocal  studen 
Acculturation  is  creating  many  va^c  conflicts,'  personal  conflicts,  e 
which  are  ^ressful  and-^ometimes  without  resolution. 

Insensitivity  flrevails  in  all  levels  of  government  in  reference  to,  the 
education  of  Pacific  American  students.  How  long  must  we  experience 
the  discrimination  through  the  exclusion  of  adequate  educational' 

programs?        '  v^'''^ 
Something' has  to  be  done,  and  mu^foe  dohKsoon! 
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Wc  rivoiiiinciul  stn^igly  that  a  siH^cial  task  force  \yc  cstabhshcil  to 
liH>k  closely  at  these  problcins  of  the  Sanioan/Pacinc  Aniencaiis  as 
stKietics  in  tnuisition  and  to  exaninie  ways  and  meiws  for  interventive 
measures  whicli  will  acliieve  optimal  educational  opportunit^s  for 
these  |>eople  in  their  own  social  and  cultural  milieux;  to  assist  tlie 
Sainoan/Piicific  Americans  in  the  development  of  their  own  resources 
and  to  orgam/e  those  resources  around  meetmg  new  and  emerging 
pri>bleins  of  cultural  change  and  transition;  and  to  restore  those 
cuhural  values  and  practices  whicli  sup|X^rt  and  maintain  a  harmoni- 
ous existence  of  tlicse  i>eople  within  their  own  physicnl,  social,  and 
cultural  enviromnents. 
Following  are  additional  recommendations: 

l99ye:  Government  agencies  utilize  statistics  to  plan  prog^;ain  priorities 

and  needs. 

Recommendations: 

1 .  Recogni/e  the  shortcomings  of  llie  present  census  process  and  take 
step5i  needed  to  ufxlate  uurrent  statistical  datd  on  Saiftoan/Pacific 
Americans. 

2.  The  current  definition  of  Pacific  Amerrcans  useil  fot^  <lata 
collection  aftd  planning  should  be  more  clearly  defnied.' 

Rationale:  Demograpliic  <lata  is  used  by  current  adinii\istration  to 
diKument  needed  services' 

Issue:  The  underservice  to  Samoan/Pacific  Americans. 
RecommendationiH  '  ^ . 

1.  Formal  outreacK'  program  must  be  established  to  deal  with  areas 
with  substantial  concentration  of  Samoan/Pacific  Americans. 

2.  "  Outreach  programs  huist  have  the  following  components: 

a.  Bilingual-bicultural  Samoan/Pacific  American  counselors  and 
^  professionals  who  can  servd  the  Samoan/Pacific  American  popula- 
tion. 

b.  Must'be  in  the  Samoan/Pacific  American  community. 

c.  Saitioan/Pacific  Amcricap  counselors  who  can  act  as  consul- 
tants and  cultural  awareness  trainers  to  nonbifingual  or  bicultural 
programs. 

d.  Dcsignati()n  of  a  Samoan/Pacific  American  bilingual-biculturni 
counselor  or  professional  to  their  respective  ethnic  group,  Tliey 
inujrt  act  as  direct  liaison  between  the  Federal,  State,  community, 
and  consumer  groups.  \ 

3.  Develop  new  and  expand  new  bilingual  facHhies  and  bicultural 
delivery  agencies  and/or  groups  in  substantially  Samoan/Pacific 
American  populated  areas  (i.e.,  San- Francisco), 

Sitionale:  The  current  Californfe  State  adniinisftrator  (department  of 
ucation)  is  not  adequately  serving  the  numlier  df  Samoan/Pacific 
American  individuals.  '  ^ 

4 
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ls»ue:  liisuiTiciciU  hilingual-bicultiiral  Samonn/l*aciric  American  StalT 

1.  Hire  bilingiml-bicultural  Samoaii/Pacilk  American  stafl  at  adifiiii- 
istrative,  maiiagemciitp  plai^niig  and  siij>ervisory  levels— all  levels  of 
government;  national,  HEW  Region  IX.  State,  and  local 

2.  Hire  bilingiial-bicultural  Samoan/Pacillc  American  case  managers 
in  proiHirtion  to  the  number  of  Samoan/Pacific  American  needs 

3  (live  high  priority  to  the  hiring  of  Samoan/Pacific  American 
individuals  in  areas  of  dense  i>opulation 

4  Recruit  Samoan/Pacific  Americans  from  the  full  range  of  educa- 
tioii  inSTtllllions;  (COIllllumity  colleges,  universities,  graduate  and 
professional^,schoolff).  . 

5^    Solicit  advice 'and  assistance  from  Sain0ai>/Pacific  Americai 
commutnt^on  lecruilmei^t  efforts. 

RaUonalt:  The  present  California  State  admiiiistratjion  docs^not  have  a 

Sainoaii/Pacific  American  bilingual-bicujtural  staff. 

Issue:  Inadequate  iidministrative,  financial,  anld  communicative^  sys  " 

teins.        \»  J        ^  ' 

Reeommendations: 

I  Administrative  actions  must  l>e  taken  in  compliance  with  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  to  r^olve  the  discrepancies  between  percentage  of 
Samoan/Pacific  Aoierican  individuals  on  program  caseloads  and  their 
percentage  in  the  gcnJfal  Sairioan/Pacific  American  population.  Great 
assistance  can  be  designated  by  HEW,  Region  IX,  to  implement  this 
prcx:ess.  ^ 

2.  Change  current  administrative  standards  to  encourage  innovative 
educational  delivery  approaches.  ^ 

3.  Change  current  administrative  standards  to  encourage  effective 
outreach  to  Sairtoan/Pacific  American  communities. 

4.  Amend  the  current  process  for  determining  priorities  for  the 
awarding  of  facility  grants.  OrrectiOn  given  by  HEW,  RegioilsJX^^^^ 

5  Provide  financial  and  ^idmii^istrativc  support  to  develop  more 
bilingual-bicultural  educational  resources  to  Samoan/Pacific  Ameri- 
can  population.  / 
6.  Agencies  that  serve  the  Samoan/Pacific  American  population 
must  have  specific  percentage  of  consumers  (parents  or  clients)  on  the 
board  of  directors. 

Rationale:  The  current  .California  State  administration  and  HEW 
Region  IX  have  not  provided  the  administrative,  financial,  or 
communicative  systems  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  Samoan/Pacific 
American  population  effectively, 
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Education  Issues 

V  Chairman  Horn,  Our  last  panel  of  the  afteriKH)ii  will 

concern  matters  of  education,  and  we  have  with  us  two  pamelists^ithe 
first  will  discuss  the  report  of  the  Asian  and  Pacific  Aniericair 
education  conference,  which  was  field  in  Saii  Francisco,  on  April  2^ 
27,  1979,  and  this  panelist  is  Mr  Stephen  Thorn,  director  of  the  Asian 
and  Pacific  American  Concerns  Staff,  Office  of  F.ducation.  Depart- 
mcnt  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

■    /  ■  • 

Pressntatlon  of  Stephen  Thorn,  Director,  As|fin  and  Pacific 
American  Concema  Staffs  Office  of  Education,  U.S.  Oepart- 
ment  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 

Mr.    Thom.  Thailk  yQV  1  also  want  to  recognize  Dr.  Flemmin 
we've  workcii  together  before  and  it's  always  been  i^^leasure. 
Chairman  Flemming.  More  than  once.  '  « 

Mr.    1  hom.  Mpre  than  once> 

!  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  express  some  of  the  Asian  and 
Pacific  American  concerns  in  education,  but  unlike  my  father's  father 
who  testified  in  Congress  in  1920  against  the  Chinese  Exclusion  Act/I 
"  ho|>c  the  educational  concerns  will  be  heard  and  acted  upon  positively*^ 

My  presentation  today  is  a  summary  of  the  educational  concerns  as 
idefitified  by  the  National  Asian/Pacific  American  Educational  Alli- 
ance consisting  of  some  nine  national  organizations  and  nine  local  . 
teacher  organizations.  These  concerns  have  and  will  be  subniitte^  to 
you.   Zr 

We  are  calliofe  thjs  report  a  national  Asian  and  Pacific  /Cmerican 
4genda>  It  was  develof>ed  as  an  outcome  of  Jhe  first  national  Asian  and 
Pacific  education  conference  held  in  San  Francisco  as  previously 
ipehtioned.  ]^  ''"N^ 

I  think  it's  important  to  note  that  this  was  a  first— and  looking  at  the 
date,  April  25,  1979,  finally  Asian  Pacific  Amerilcans  are  getting 
t^gb^er  and  beginning  to  work  towards  this  kind  of  national 
dMction.  '  -  / 

I  think  that  gives  us  insights  into  thebkind  of  support  that  has  been 
needed  by  Federal  Government  and  by  other  agencies  and  gives  us 
insight  into  the  lalk  of  sophtffication  and  collective  workings  on  the 
part  ot  Asian/Pacific  Americans. 

By  now  you  should  have  a  fairly  good  understanding  of  the  broad 
diversity  of  the  AsidnjiaQd  Pacific  American  ^people.  We  are  a 
multifaceted  pa3ple  witn  diverse  languages  and  cultures,  with  patterns 
that  after  generations  continue  ttrhave  their  effect  on  how  we  see 
ourselves  and  how  others  perceive  us. 
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In  Ciiiicution  wc  vary  iVoiii  the  high  in  cdncationiil  attainmcMit  to/the 
low.  for  example.  W  fx^rccnt  of  the  American  SanioflTDfhildren  iit  the 
12th  grade  arc  at  fcast  five  grades  below  grade  in  reyiling 

achievement,  as  indicated  in  a  report  just  recently  submitted.  / 
^       In  education,  Asian  and  Pacific  Apwricans  range  from  th<f  highly 
ii/)tivated  innnigrants  who  have  graduate  degrees  to  tty?  illiterate 
yiVionntain  people  from  Laos,   from  the  ghetto  born  And  taifu^d^ 
Americans  with  a  history  of  racism,  discrimination,  ^id  jlivolvement 
in  drugs,  to  successful  lawyers.  \/ 

Wc^are  not  all  alike,  and  there's  no  model  minorit/  in  education 
either.  Asian  and  Pacific  Americans  are  different  a|nong  themselves  as 
well  as  from  the  rest  of  society. 

In  looking  at  the  resolutions  in  the  national  agenda,  there  are  do  real 
new  surprises.  AVian/Pacific  Americans  have  been  and  continue  to  ask 
for  equal  educational  opjx^rt unities  in  the  for/ii  of  input  into  Federal- 
State  policy  and  legislation,  bilingual  education,  muUicultural  cduca- 
tio^i,  Federat  funding,  noiiracial  and  sex  role  stereotyping^  by  counsel- 
(^rs»  more  support  services,  administrative  training,  and  research  and 
data  collection. 

p        "        l^et  me  emphasize  on  rcselfth  and  data  collection.  Wc  just  cannot 
give  you  a  Jul  of  numbers^  figures,  and^tatistics  to  prove  a  great  deal 
of  what  , we  kriow  to  be  of  ccincern  to  our  communities.  We  just  cannot 
and  hayib  not  Veen  able  to  get  studies  accomplished  that  will  give  us 
^         that  l^ind  of  data. 

I  think  that's  been  our  message  over  and  over  agaiiK 
^.^^^      My  key  concerns — and  I  mentioned  this  te  Ling-chi  earlier — are 
'       those  six  areas  that  I've  mentioned  to  you.  TKey  have  been  thc^samc 
problems  that  Asian  and  Pacific  Americfifns  have  faced  ,in  education, 
since  as  early  as  1972  at  an  Asian  American\NEA  conference  in 
Portland,  Oregon,  later  at  a  Women's  educationVconferyi^  in  1976, 
aiicf  in  1978,  iit  an  OE-sponsored  Asian/Pacific  )^merican  education 
miniconference;  yet  very  little  has  been  done  that  has  rAlly  den\on- 
ikt  rated  any  progress.  ^ 

W^'ve  identified  the  problems  pver  and  ovdr  again.  We've  proposed 
solutions  over  and  over  again.  And  yet  there*s  something  very  lai^klng 
^  ^bout  the  implen^entation  of  these  recommendations. 

I  cannot  understand,  absolutely  cannot  understand,  if  there  is  to  be 
parity  and  equality  in  tKis  s\4^m,  wh^  some  of  these  problems  have 
not  been*  amply  addressed -at  this  time.  Why  do  Asian/Pacific 
American^  continue  to  find  themselves  excluded  in  determining^ 
policyrregulations,  and  legisla^on? 

Asian/Pacific  Americans,  by  any  fair  selection  process,  should  be  , 
represented  at  all  levels  of  government.  In  the  Office  of  Education,  in 
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60  percent  of  the  16  advisory  coihilmIs.  (here  arc  no  Asian  and  Pacific 
American  members 

Ironically,  there  are  no  Asian  and  Pacific  Americans  employed  by 
the  equal  educational  opportunity  program  iti  our  key  identified  areas 
of  need:  vocational  education  and  adult  education.  Jtlst  recently  Ernest 
L.  ,Doyer,  the  Commissioner  of  the  U.S.  Office  of  Fducation,  has 
enforced  the  brgad  representation  of  minorities  and  wonfcn  and 
handicapped  on  all  reading  panels,  so  tlTBt>  each  panel  will  have 
diveJ^ity  in  race,  sc)|^id  ethnic  representation.  ^ 

Earlier  this  wpeSTtnerc  was  a  aonfcrence  on  employment  where  v/e 
looked  at  minority'  and  women  employment.  We  talked  about 
networks  and  buddy  systems  as  barriers.  We  talked  about  attitudes  that 
are  conveyed,  in  terms  of  the  kinds  of  buddy  systems  and  networks  that 
exist. 

And  of  the  two  proposed  resolutions,  one  was  again  broad 
rcprescntatipn  on  any  selection  panel,  and  second,  a  need  to  attitudi- 
nally  prepale  children  and  adults  for  broader  understanding  of  racial 
and  cultural  diversity  in  a  positiVe,  dtfTerent  and  yet  equal  way. 

This  m  the  type  of  diversity  that  should  exist  in  every  formal  body.  I 
know,  that  ypu  have  a  position  for  a  Coiymissioner  oiTthe  Civil  Rights 
Commission,  and  J  would  strongly  propose  that  an  Asian  American  be 
considered  for  that  Commission  slof. 
[Applaus 


Vice  Ch  Am  an.  Horn,  I  think 
what  perhapl|you  know,  that  this 

•  serves.'that  is  a  decision  of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.    Thom.  We'll  talk  to  him,  too. 

Asian/Pacifio  Americans  continue  to  demand  appropriate  bilingual 
instruction  and  look  upon  ^iguage  Vetainment  as.  a  benefit,  not  a 
handicap,  as  it  is  often  treated.  We  do  not  sce>any  other  form  than 
bilinguaKeducation  as  adequate  for  monolingual  Asian  and  Pacific 
American  students.  English  as  A  s<jcond  languagc..j!VlUch  is  comqjonly 
proposed  as  an  alternative  in  teaching  l^nglish,  has  -the  focus  of 
teachitfig  English  alone.  But  ESL  or  English  as  a  second  language 

•  hinders  the  monolingual  child  in  his  meaningful  education  and  conveys 
a  lack  of  acceptimc^  of  the  child's  language  and  culture,  if  only  that^ 

/approach  is  used? 

We  know  that  the  Lau  reinedics  arc  being  reviewed,  and  that 
Asian/Pacific  Americans  are  extremely  cond^med  about  any  change 
in.  the  remedt^  that  would  have  a  weakening  eflect  on  bilingufil 
education. 

The  other  key  concern  that  was  brought  forth  by  ihe  alliance  at  this 
'        conferenQC  was  multicultural  education.  Asian  AmCncan  education 
leaders  identifi^  multicultural  education  as' the  third  highest  priority. 
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1 1  should  say  again  for  the  record 
Commission  has  no  choice  in  who 


It  IS  iiVtportant  to  provitlo  each  t  luUl  with  a  sense  of  identity  as  a 
contMbuting  ethnif  American  to  provide  eijiial  eiiiicational  opfMirtuni 
tics,  that   rccugni/c  ihc  positive  cultural  diflcrcnccs  in  American 
^         .   society,  and  to  utiUze  cultural  inllucnccs  in  tlie  appromiatc  Icilrning 
styles  of  tlu?  child.  ' 

There  are  several  other  resolutions.  13  in  total,  tliat  came  out  of  tliis 
conference.  Tve  submitted  them  to  you  which  ho|>efullY  you  will  read 
and  supjM)rt  If  there  is  any  need  for  clarification,  Viu  here  in 
Washington  and  will  b*  glad  to  work  with  you  on  that. 

Vit  r-  Chairman  Horn,  Tliosc  resolutions  will  be  included  at  this 
partSii  the  record. 

Tl^ank  you  very  much. 

We  have  with  us  again  to  discuss  the  educational  needs  of  Asian 
Americans.  Dr.  Ling-chi  Wang,  assistant  professor  of  Asia^American 
studies.  University  of  California  at  Berkeley,  wlio  will  comment  on  tlto 
impact  of  fx^licy  programs  and  enforcement  the  educational  needs 
^  of  Asian  Americans.  v. 

Professor  Wang? 

^  Presentation  of  L.  Ling-chi  Wang,  Assistant  Prpfsssor,  Asian 

Amsrican  Studies,  University  of  California,  Berkeley 

-    I)R^    WanO.  1  liank  you  >?ery  much,  Commissioners. 

I'm  sure  the  three  of  you  art  very  tired  now.  I  was  just  tellinjp  Steve 
Thorn  before  wc  cajne  up-4^ere  that  1  felt  what  1  will  have  to  s^jr  is 
beginhing  to  sound'like  a  broken  record.  Some  of  those  conferences, 
including  the  fiwt  one  that  you  Cited,  1  was  present  there,  and  we  were 
^  talking  about  those  same  issues  we  are  still  talking  > about  today. 
\   Because  oT  the  time  and  probably  you're  tired  already,  1  thaugh^  1 
y    would  talk  about  something  a  little  bit  different.  / 

ViciiChairman  Horn.  1  can  assure  you  this  (^mmission  dops  not 
get  tireov  we  can  go  to  "midnight.  ^1 

Dr.    Wang.  This  is  more  like  a  test  of  enduraiiJW  YoiiVe  been 
sitting  here  sirR^  8:30.  I'm  very  appreciative  of  your^witience  and 
/  Endurance  in  sitting  here^nd  listening  to  a  lot  of  th^se  copcern^  that 

^  have  been  brought  before  you. 

Just  l^cfore  I  start  I  would  lifcfc  to  suggest,  since  you  Hlsfltfespondcd 
to  my. comment  earlier  this  morning  about  the  appointment  d| an  Asian 
American,  to  the  Commission,  1  agree  with  you  that  the  appointment 
power  rests  with  the  President,  but  I  thhjl:  if  th^  Commission  sees  Tit  to 
send'^i  letter  to  the  President  suggeatiflg  that  it  may  be  a  good  idea  for 
him  to  look  for  an  Asian,  as  part  of  the  concerns  of  the  Commission 
and  also  part  of  the  President's  own  coiic^frn  about  the  Asian  heritage 
and  contributions  to  the  building  of.  thiC  cowury.  I  think  it  may  be  a 
good  idea  to  do  such  a  thing,  / 
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[Applause] 

Vki  Chairman  Horn  Well,  may  I  say  tluil  wlnlr  1  might  In- 
personally  sympathetic  to  that,  given  the  lac  t  that  one  vacaiK  y  cxint.H. 
wc  would  have  in  line  immediately,  as  we  already  have  had,  American 
Indian,  white  women^  etc.,  all  other  groups  que  can  think  of,  to  say 
why  are  you  choosing  and  picking  among  various  groups  that  deserve- 
attention?  ^ 

So  wc  leave  the  pleasure  of  that  choice  to  the  President  of  the 

United  States.  ^  ^ 

Dr.  Wano.  Okay.  But  I  hope  the  |>eople  in  the  audience  will  start 
writing  to  the  President  aHout  it.  You  know,  pursuing  the  major  jwiiits 
1  made'^this^morning  relative  to  the  need  of  the  developing  new^nd  - 
refined  criteria  for  assessing  the  civil  rights  status  of  Asian  and  Pacific 
Americans,  I  would  like  to  discuss  the  impact  of  Federal  policy, 
programs,  and  enforcement  on  the  Asian  American  educational  issues. 

S|>ecificaIIy  this  morning  I  mentioned  ftve  points:  (I)  the  need  for  an 
historical  perspective  m  a  current  civil  rights  problems  of  Asian 
Americans,  (2)  the  nonHoniogeneity  among  Asian  Americans,  (3)  the 
development  of  additional  criteria  for  reviewing  Asian  Americans,  the 
compliance  status  for  Asian  Americans.  (4)  negligence  on  the  part  of 
responsible  Federal  agencifjs,  in  their  enforcement  of  civil  rights  law. 
aiM  (5)  on  the  relatfonship  between  the  tyi>cs  of  personnel  in  the 
FCticral  Government  and  the  distributive  mechanism  of  Federal 
resources  and  services. 

In  its  Supreme  dourt  brief  on  the  Bakke  case,  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment'pointedly  qucstio^eil  the  inclusion  bf  Asian  Americans  in  the 
special  admissions  program  for  minorities  in  professional  schools  such 
as  the  University  of  California  at  Davis  Specifically,  the  Justice 
Department's  brief  cited  four  reasons.  One,  the  itiedian  school  years 
completed  by  Asian  Americans  is  higher  tha^i  whites.  Two,  Asian 
Americans  as  a  gfpup  appear  to  score  as  well  or  better  than  whites  in 
the  achievemen'ls  tcsfiland  in  grad<>-T)Qint  averages.  Three,  Asian 
AmericanS'^have  lowcp  pp^ployment  rate  than  whites.  And  four, 
Asian  Americans  are '^sji^pbrtionately  represented  in  the  professic^n- 
al,  managerial,  and  administrative  positions  in  the  labor  market.  . 

Now,  these  data  and  conclusionsl?r<jsumed  to  be  based  on  tbe  1970 
census  are  indeed  disturbing  to  those  cdj^erned  with  the  civil  rights 
issues  facing  Asian  Americans.  They  shojkl  not  be  dismissed  lightly, 
neither  should  they  be  accepted  blindly  as  tl|c  final  gospel  of  truth. 

In  fact,  the  Asian  American  community  wa^.so  concerned  about  this 
set  of  conclusions  that  prior  to  the  formal  oral  arguments  before  the 
United  States  Supreme  Courf,  a  meeting  was  held  with  both  the 
Justice  Department  staff  and  the  White  House  to  discuss  the  sources 
and  validity  of  the  Justice  Departments^  claims^ 
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Representatives  of  the  Asian  American  t  oiniiuinities  presented  data 
and  conclusions  quite  contrary  to  those  arrived  at  by  the  Justice 
Department,  compiled  from  the  ^nne  1970  census,  and  successfully 
persuaded  the  Solicitor  General  to  nuxlify  the  conclusions  hi  his  oral 
presentation  before  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 

In  ternis  of  these  conclusions,  unfortunately,  the  |>erspective  and 
position  of  the  Justice  Department  are  widely  represented  in  the 
Federal  bureaucracy  As  the  pai\el  on  the  census  re|Huted  this 
morning,  the  problem  rests  precisely  on  a  faulty  data  collection 
methods  and  on  the  noiiapplicability  of  certain  nationally  deftned 
indicators  on  the  Asian  American  i>opulation. 

If  we  were  to  look  at  the  historical  participation  of  Asian 
Americans— and  thh  Tm  referring  to  primarily  the  Chinese  flnd 
Japanese  Americans — (he  participation  of  Asian  Americans  in  the 
labor  market  and  in  schooling,  we  find  certain  patterns  emerge  that  are 
extremely  useful  for  our  understanding  here. 

To  begin  with,  the  second-generation  Chinese  and  Japanese  An\eri- 
cans  emerged  before  the  Second  World  War  in  a  community  that  was 
politically  disenfranchised,  economically  discriminated  against,  and 
socially  ostracized  from  the  mainstream  of  American  society. 

Convinced  that  the  only  way  to  break  out  of  those  socioeconomic 
status  and  ghettoized  existence  was  to  cast  aside  their  cultural  heritage 
called  by  the  white  as  "nonassimilable**  and  to  become  well  educated 
and  thoroughly  Americanized,"  most  Asian  parents  at  great  family 
sacrifice  and  expense,  sent  their  children  to  segregated  schools  and 
pegged  their  future  in  the  United  States  solely  on  their  children's 
education. 

Motivated  partly  by  pressure  from  their  parents  and  influenced 
partly  by  the  rising  demand  for  educated  and  technically  competent 
personnel  in  industries  and  corporations,  most  second-generation 
Chjnese  Americans  and  Japanese  Americans  chose,  not  necessarily  by 
their  own  free  will,  to  disassociate  themselves  culturally^  and  linguisti- 
cally from  their  parents  and  community  in  order  to  become  aSvSimilated 
or  accepted  by  the  white  society. 

Their  hope  was  to  get  a  good  education  and  to  seek  employment 
opportunities  outside  of  the  menial  occupations  of  their  parents, 
meaning  the  rising  white-collar  sector  of  the  labor  market. 

%>dh  many  received  high  scliool  diplomas  while  others  succeeded  in 
getting  academic  and  professional  degrees  from  colleges  and  universi- 
ties in  this  country.  In  spite  of  their  educational  achievemeint,  they 
discovered,  to  their  great  surprise,  that  upon  graduation  they  were 
unable  to  break  into  the  highly  segmented  and  discriminatory  labor 
market. 
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llic  choice  they  hall  was  to  either  take  up  the  low  paying  and  low- 
prestige  jobs  like  their  parents,  or  to  "go  back  to  the  old  Country." 
meaning  China  or  Japan,  where  they  "really  belonged,"  so  to  speak,  or 
where  their  skills  and  training  could  be  put  into  good  use. 

Having  impeccable  qualifications  and  being  thoroughly  American- 
ized or  assimilated  were  obviously  not  enough  to  be  accef>tcd  in  the 
American  W^ety,  They  were  counsclcil  by  their  elders  to  «acrif!ce 
themselves,  to  Mower  their  expectations,  and  to  endure  hardship  and 
injustice. 

The  duty  and  responsibility  of  the  second  generation^  accordmg  to 
an  editorial  in  the  Japanese  American  Courier  in  Seattle,  was,  and  I'm 
quoting  from  the  editorial,  "to  be  fitted  into  a  sacrificial  position  as 
pioneers  to  blaze  a  trail  into  American  life  to  effect  the  proper 
recognition  of  themselves  as  genuine  American  . citizen^,  to  help  the 
prpper  and  easier  amalgamation  of  the  third  generation  in  Americanv 
life."  In  fact,  the  Nikkei  Shima  .  another  newspaj^r,  sUted,  "We  arc^ 
frankly  pessimistic  as  to  the  real  good  vocationafWpportunities  which 
are  open  now  for  Japanese  high  school  and  college  graduates.  It  is  not 
enough  even  to  be  equal  with  whites,  we  must  surpass  them  by 
developing  our  powers  to  the  point  of  genius  if  necessary.  We  believe 
that  a  complaint  against  racial  prejudice  in  a  matter  of  vocational 
opportunities  are  not  justified.  They  only  show  that  something  is 
lacking  in  the  initiative  or  ability  of  the  one  who  complains." 

Members  of  the  Commission,  and  ladies  and  gentlemen,  this  prewar 
mentality  that  I  just  quoted  is  still  being  perpetuated  by  segments  of 
our  Asian  American  population  and,  of  course,  vigorously  pursued  by 
employers  through  their  practice  and  ^tolerated  by  the  Federal 
endorsement  agencies  to  this  date. 

Tm  certain  the  panel  on  employment  issues  will  ftirther  elaborate 
this  point  in  their  presentation  tomorrow.  Howcv||i:,  I^o  want  to  make 
a  point  about  what  happened  during  and  after  the  Second  World  War. 
Th6^5ecbnd  World  War  created  an  unprecedented  demand  for  skilled 
and  technical  personnel  in  the  war-related  industries.  Suddenly  the 
highly  trained  Asian  Americans  found  thcmsiclves  in  great  demand. 
Indeed,  they  were  plugged  from  the  ghettos  immediately  into  the 
newly  created  technical  and  clerical  occupations. 

The  recruitment  into  the  war  jlndustry  was  so  sudden  and  dramatic 
that  the  Chinese  American  community  in  particular  concluded  early 
that  racial  barriers  against  them  had  been  removed  and  Chinese 
Americans  were  finally  accepted  or  assimilated.  In  retrospect,  this  was 
not  the  case. 
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The  war  and  the  C\>ld  War  created  the  now  lanious  and  economical 
ly  indisfKMisible  nnlitary-industrial  complex,  a  term  coined  by  Presi 
dent  Liseidiower  on  the  eve  of  his  dcparture>lroiii  the  White  House - 

This  complex  demands  large  numl>ers  of  highly  trained  and 
technically  competent  |>eopIe.  The  cQniposition  of  our  labor  force  also 
shifted  significantly  from  the  agricuhural  "to  the  technological  doini 
nance  to  reflect  this  military  emphasis  since  the  Second  World  War.  It 
is.  therefore,  by  necessity  that  Asians  were  drafted  into  a  particular 
area  of  technical  education  and  have  become  quite  successful  in  it  ttiat 
they  were  drafted  into  these  war-related  industries,  clearly  ^lot  due  to 
such  politically  charged  notions  of  "success"  and  "assimilation." 

In  other  words.  Asian  Americans  were  recruited  into  the  new  and 
expanding  sector  of  the  labor  force,  the  war-related  industries,  in  very 
much  the  same  manner  as  their  ancestors  or  parents  when  they,  were 
first  brought  over  to  the  United  States  in  a  rapidly  developing 
economy  of  the  West.  Fhese  highly  educated  Asi^ui  Americans. 
iiV^identally,  have  been  largo^  confined  to  and  very  much  discrimi- 
nated in  this  very  sector  that  I  just  meiTtioiied  since  then. 

Let  me  comment  briefly,  now,  on  the  other  points  I  made  this 
morning  with  regard  to  education.  On  the  question  of  the  noiihomo- 
geneity  of  the  Asian  and  Pacific  Americans,  there  are  two  distinct 
types  of  needs  among  the  Asian  children:  those  born  and  raised  in  the 
United  States  and  those  children  of  immigrattt  families.  Since  the  need 
for  bilingual-bicultural  education  programs  among  the  jnimigrant 
children  demonstrated  most  forcefully  by  the  San  F?ancisco  experi- 
ence in  the  case  of  Lau  v.  Nichols,  this  need  cannot  be  overly 
exaggerated. 

Unfortunately,  the  Federal  Governnien|L,^specially  through  HgW, 
has  done  very  little  in  providing  effective  leaderlrtitp  and  support  for 
the  development  of  bihngual-bicultural  educational  programs  for  the 
various  Asian  groups  throughout  the  United  States. 

The  Office  for  Civil  Rights,  as  usual,  has  been  tiBii'd  and  reluctant  in 
conducting  a  vigorous  enforcement  of  the  Lau  decision,  In  fact,  Fm 
fearful  that  HEW,  through  OCR  under  pressure  from— tremendous 
pressure  from  racist  backlash  and  financial  consideration,  is  rapidly 
retreating  from  its  earlier  commitment  to  the  enforcement  of  the  Lau 
decision. 

I  think  it  is  important  for  this  Commission  to  immediately  conduct  a 
thorough  review  of  what  OCR  has  been  doing  or  has  not  been  doing 
since  the  Lau  decision  was  handed  down  in  1974. 

As  for  the  American-born  children,  I'nii  most  concerned  about  what 
education  has  done  to  our  children.  It  is  now  contlhon  knowledge  that 
Asian  American  students  have  "serious  handicaps  in  speaking,  reading,' 
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and  writing.  In  our  studies  anions  the  sUulcnts.  Asian  American  ^ 
students  at  the  University  of  Cahfornia  at  Berkeley  whirc  I  come 
from,  we  find  this  deficiency  to  be  related  to  their  education  AbiHly  lo 
cxprcfks  one's  self  effectively  seems  to  be  related  to  one's  own  self 
image. 

Textbooks,  curriculum  materials,  and  mass  media  continue  to  ignore 
the  Asian  American  experience  or  to  depict  Asians  in  racist  and 
derogatory  manners.  These  certainly  have  inflicted  serious  anU  lasting 
psychological  damage  to  Asian  self  image  and  self  re^ipcct.  We  als<^) 
find  Asians  to  be  conspicuously  absent  from  social  sciences  and 
humanities  areas.  Instead  they  tend  to  concentrate  on  the  hard 
sciences;  this  is  probably  related  to  the  external  factors  such  as  their 
profession,  of  the  labor  market  potentials  in  terms  of  the  type  of 
education,  and  certainly  internal  factors  such  as  family  pressures  and 
of  inadequacies  in  creative  arts  and  social  sciences. 

It  would  be  an  understatement  to  say  that  we  dcsi>erately  need  to 
integrate  materials  on  Asian  American  experientifc  in  our  school 
curriculum  as  the  first  step  toward  erasing  the  feelings  of  bfeing 
second-class  citizens,  as  the  newspaper  editorials  that  I  quoted  earlier, 
and  as  some— I  quoted  earlier,  and  as  some,  I  think  Steve  Thom 
mentioned  earlier,  the  need  for  multiculture  education  is  like  a  broken 
record.  Everywhere,  every  meeting  I  attend,  people  talk  about  it.  and 
1  cannot  really  overemphasize  that  point  here. 

It  strikes  me  as  very  unusual  that  durmg  the  height  of  the  civil  rights 
movement  in  the  •60s,  suddenly  we  saw  a  large  volume  of  articles  and 
literature  that  came  out  about  the  Successful  Chinese  American  and 
successful  Japanese  American.  In  fact,  they  were  oftentimes  linked  /to 
the  demand  of  the  l;)lacks^  C^icanos,  and  the  Puerto  Ricans.  The  line  o^ 
thinking  behind  these  articles  and  studies,  and  many  of  these  studies,^ 
by  the  way,  were  supported  by  the  Federal  Government,  is  to  show 
that  the— how  these  so-called  discriminated  or  oppressed  groups  such 
as  Chinese  Americans'  and  Japanese  Americans  were  able  to  get 
themselves  out  of  oppressive  conditions  by  their  own  power  and  by 
their  own  determination.  ^ 

And  then  on  the  opposite  side  to  show  how  the  blacks  and  the  other 
minorities  were  unable  to  do  so.  And  I  think  this  is  an  extremely 
political  type  of  study  that  had  come  out  in  ihc  1960s.  I  think  what  it 
has  done  is,  on  the  one  hand,  to  show  supposedly  the  success  of  Asiaf|^ 
Americans,  and  on  the  other  hand,  to  question  the  demands  made  by 
the  other  minority  groups.  This  type  of  study,  unfortunately,  is  still 
very  current  today.  It's  very  racist  and  certainly  very  much  politically 
motivated  and  has  caused  tremendous  racial  tension. 


And  I  think,  you  know,  mmy  of  the  stddies  people  have  made  now 
recently,  especially  those  done  by  Asian  Americans,  have  shown  that 
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there's  no  basis  for  us  to  continue  to  hold  onto  the  idea  that  Asians  arc 
assimilated,  and  I'm  sorry  to  alsi)  say  that  evefi  in  President  Carter's 
own  proclamation,  as  much  as  I  support  the  idea  of  an  Asian  Heritage 
Week  and  the  impoTtance  of  it,  I  think  in  his  own  statement  he  gave 
the  American  public  the  impression  that  discrimination  against  the 
Asian  was  a  thing  of  the  past;  Asians  now  no  longer  have  any 
problems  in  our  society.  I  think  what  he  said  was  a  reflection  of  what 
we're  getting  in  the  media  and  certainly  from  the  universities  in  this 
country  There  have  been  many  studies  supported  by  HEW  and  by  the 
Department  of  Labor  putting  forward  the. same  kind  of  theses  that^ 
.Asians  hud  made  it,  when,  in  fact,  Asian  is  the  exception  in  thiK 
American  society,  ' 

I  hope  that  this  consultation  on  the  part  of  the  Commission  will 
begin  to  document  the  problems  of  Asian  Americans  and  begin  to 
change  people's  thinking  along  those  lines. 

Vicii  Chairman  Horn.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Chairman  Flemming? 


Discussion 

Chairman  Flemming.  Mr.  Thorn,  Mr.  Wang,  !  am  impressed  with 
your  statement  about  the  number  of  conferences  that  have  been  held 
dealing  with  the  problems  that  pmifront  the  community  in  the  field  of 
education.  You  indicate  that  all  of  the  conferences  arrive  essentially  at 
the  sAme  point,  but  you  both  feel,  I  gather,  that  there's  been  very  little 
in  the  way  of  progress  in  terms  of  implementing  the  kind  of 
recommendations  that  were  again  repeated  in  the  last  conference. 

You  may  not  want  to  respond  to  this  off  the  cuff,  you  may  want  to 
think  about  it  and  then  respond  for  the  record.  But  I  think  you  said 
there  were  13  resolMtions,  am  I  correct? 

Mr.    Thom.  Th^j^%  correct. 

Chairman  Flemming/  Okay,  of  those  13  resolutions,  which  one 
would  you  rate  number  one  in  importance  in  terpi^^^Tleeling  that  it 
was  imperative  to  get  the  action  on? 

Mr.  Thom.  The  top  priority  wa^  the  one  that  was  presented  first, 
in  fact,  and  that's  input.  It's  almost  like  taxation  without  representa- 
tion; you've  kind  of  heard  that  before. 

My  feeling  is  that  I've  looked  at  the  mechanisms  that  the  Federal 
Oovemment  has  used  to  outreach  into  our  communities  for  qualified 
candidates  on  different  advisory  councils.  I've  looked  at  the  way  t^at 
we  communicate  in  terms  of  notifying  people  about  grants.  We*ve 
studied  and  tried  to  make  some  kind  of  amenities  for  that,  but  it  still 
stands  trile^that  if  we  look  at  the  employment  in  the^  Office  of 
Education,  if  we  look,  ai  the  makeup  of  the  advisory  councils,  if  we 
look  at  the  number  of  grants  Asian/Pacific  American  are  notified,  if* 
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wc  look  at  the  number  of  people  receiving  grant  information  on  time 
and  not  on  the  the  last  day  the  grant  in  due,  ifs  a  common  series  of 
errors  that  don't  need  to  take  place. 

My  role  in  the  Office  of  Education  is  to  obtain  input  from  the 
Asian/Pacific  American  constituent  and  to  be  a  guide  for  the  purpose 
of  monitoring.  But  there  are  just  so  many  areas,  we  just  have  to  make 
it  impeVative  that  Asian/Pacific  Americans  have  an  opportunity  to 
participate  and  to  give  you  the  kind  of  input  to  work  around  the  errors 
and  weaknesses  that  I  t|iink  non-Asian/Pacific  American  employees 
tend  to  assume  is  a  correct  approach. 

A  simple  example  is  the  atrocious  mail  situations  to  the  outlying  - 
territories.  We  say.  "Well,  we'll  put  an  air  mail  stamp  on  all  postage  to 
thr  Trust  Territories'*  and  they  don't  receive  the  grant  until  a  month 
latcr. 

There's  just  a  lot  of  these  little  things  that  must  be  told  by  the  people 
themselves,  tfiat  they  know  just  don't  work. 

Chairman  Flemmino.  You  think  that  that  Is  the  most  important 
point  to  emphasize  in  terms  of  the  end  result,  namely  opening  up 
adequate  educational  opportunities  for  the  membters  of  the  communi- 
ty? '  ^ 

Mr.  Thom.  I  think  once  we  have  that  input,  then  these  other 
things  can  be  monitored  by  working  together,  having  a  fuller 
knowledge  of  the  racial  and  cultural  difTerehccs  and  having  a  fuller 
knowledge  of  the  understanding  of  Asian/Pacific  American  program 
concerns.  You  have  to  have  this  input  through  the  presence  of  the 
person  or  persons  who  has  the  experienqe  to  convey  that  perspective. 

Chairman  Flhmming.  There  isn't— there  isn't  a  specific  thrust  as, 
far  as  the  field  of  education  is  concerned  that  you  feci  should  be  kind 
of  spotlighted  on  which  a  great  deal  of  emphasis  should  be  placed.  See 
what  -  what  I'm  getting  at  is,  as  far  as  my  own  thinking  is  concerned  is 
this,  Vm  always  coricerftKl  about  examples  of  how  the  systt^m  imi 
working,  and  the  kind  of  statement  that  you  made  is  the  tjnp/of 
statement  that  I  appreciate  in  terms  of  its  significance  in  terms  of  the 
impact  that  it  has  on  pcople*s  feelings  relative  to  the  ability  of  the 
system  to  come  to  grips  with  th<*  situation  and  really  do  something 
about  it  in  such  a  way  that  it  will  have  an  impact  on  the  lives  of  people. 

So  that*s  what  I  waia  reaching  for,  I  mean  in  terms  of  our  weighing 
of  tl\c  evidence  and  our  considering  the  kind  of  recommendations  that 
we'll  make  as' a  result  of  this  experience  and  bther  experiences  that 
we'll  have  in  the  area,  just  reaching  out  and  asking  for  your  best 
judgment  as  to  the  type  of  recommendation  that  could  be  the  most 
significant  in  terms  of  getting  results  for  the  members  of  your 
community. 


Mr.  Thom.  As  yoil  know,  in  (he  Office  of  luliicatioii,  \vc  U<i>  have 
an  Hispanic,  a  black,  an  Asian/Pacific  American,  and  a  handicapjK'd 
conccnis  oflTicc  as  well  as  a  women's  educational  program,  and  J  tliifik 
we  have  worked  together  with  the  Commissioner's  new  educational 
affirmativ^c  action  plan  where  we  have  implemented  this  concept  of 
equity  on  all  advisory— all  reader  panels,  etc.  I  don't  think  this  would 
have  takci\  place  if  we.  as  a  collective  unit  inside  of  a  Federal  agency, 
failed  to  ask.  "Why  are  educational  services  continuing  to  bypass  (he 
same  people?" 

We  have  poin^d  out  to  the  Commissioner  instance  hfter  instance 
when  we  review  aMist  of  granteesAhat  time  after  time  the  same  groups 
of  people  are  the  recipients  of  funds  from  every  program.  People  that 
have  the  key  arc  in  the  grant/fund  cycle;  people  that  don't  have  the 
key  stay  out.  Some  breakthrough  r^mjires  that  someone  bring  this  issue 
before  the  Commissioner  and  say,^"here  is  a  bypassed  group  that  is 
conlinunig  to  be  bypassed?"  The  Commissioner  has  responded  by  his 
educational  affirmative  action  thrust  to  try  to  amend  some  of  these 
barriers. 

So  my  recommendation  is  that  input  is  key.  And  having  in  each 
agency  some  kind  of  advocacy  unit  and  not  a  unit  for  strictly  policy 
review  can  serve  this  purpose. 

We  do  need  to  be  in  the  policy  review  end  to  be  in  a  better  position 
to  anticipate  problems  that  will  arise  in  my  community.  I  shared  this 
with  you»  a  kind  of  relationship  that  I  think  could  sp^re  the  agencies  in 
Federal  Government  from  being  embarrassed  from  the  difTercnt  ethnic 
groups.  Specifically  in  the  field  of  education,  I  believe  the  organiza- 
tions which  participated  in  the  alliance  stated  clearly  that  multicultural 
education  should  be  sp<ltlightcd  in  the  schools  of  our  communities. 
Multicultural  education,  as  mentioned  earlier,  provides  a  foundation 
for  a  positive  self  identity.  Asian/Pacific  American  children  in  today's 
schools  are  taught  subject  content  with  models,  a  language,  customs, 
and  in  a  environment  that  are  not  reality  to  all  Asian/Pacific  American 
children.  The  history  of  America  always  starts  from  the  East  and 
moves  West,  but  little  to  nothing  is  mentioned  regarding  the 
contributions  of  Asians  in  the  West.  We  need  to  provide  education  for 
all  the  people  in  a  way  that  is  appropriate  and  relevant  so  that  every 
mind  is  captured  and  nourished.  Multicultural  education,  in  addition, 
provides  each  student  with  an  understanding  of  ^)^th|r  ethnic  and  racial 
cultures.  Tliese  understandings  are  the  basic  skills  towards  recognizing 
differences  and  yet  acknowledging  this  diversity  as  a  positive  strength 
of  this  Nation.  Racial  and  sex  stereotyping,  discrimination,  and  hatred 
are  all  learned  behaviors.  Asian/Pacific  Americans  urge  that  educators 
and  the  system  seriously  provide  the  resources  to  carry  out  a  national 
commitment  to  multicultural  education. 
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Chairman  Fi  i  mmino.  Hoth  of  you  cume  back  to  (he  Imu  ikvision 
and  just  one  question  im  that;  Arc  you  working  with  otht-i  nunonty 
groups  in  connection  with  what  you  |>erceive  to  l>c  somewhat  of  a 
threat  to  the  implementation  of  the  Law  decision? 

Dr.  Wano.  Yes,  we  are.  We  work  very  closely  with  MALDEF, 
the  Mexican  American  Legal  Defense  and  Fducation  Fvmd.  and  with 
the  Chinese,  the  Filipino  groups,  with  Puerto  Rican  groups  1  do  want 
to  say  that  I  am  m  agreement  with  Mr.  Yhom  in  (crnis  of  (he  priority 
from  the  Federal  Oovernment  standpoint.  But  in  terms  of  education,  if 
there  is  one  single  issue,  I  would  say  that  both  American-born  and  the 
immigrant  children  need  ^ilingual-bicultural  education.  The  reason  I 
say  that  is  that  we  should  not  be  instilling  into  our  children's  minds  « 
self-hatred,  you  know,  a  shame  of  being  Asian  Americai}.  We  re  (old 
to  become  totally  Americanized,  forget  about  our  own  language  and 
culture;  we  are  told  that  because  we  are  inferior  we  have  be  better 
than  the  whites  in  order  to  be  equal.  .  , 

This  is  a  kind  of  bminwashing  that  is  going  on  even  in  today's  school 
system,  and  I  think  bilingual-bicultural  educatioh  or  bilingual-multicul- 
tural education  will  do  a  lot  in  terms  of  improving  children's  own  self- 
image,  improving  their  relationship  at  home. 

Our  children,  by  thfc  time  when  they  reach  junior  high,  will  forget 
about  their  language  and  culture.  They're  afraid  even  to  recogmre 
their  parents  in  the  streets  of  Chinatown  because  their  parents  look 
different  and  don't  speak  English.  It's  this  kind  of  thrng  that  is  causmg 
a  lot  of  problems  among  our  children  and  that's  why  I  feel  very 
Strongly  that  bilingual-multicultural  education  is  one  educational 
program  that  I  think  would  do  a  lot  for  Asian  American  community. 

Thank  you. 

[Applause.]  ^ 
Vice  Chairman  Horn.  Commissioner  Saltzm*n? 
Commissioner  Saltzman.  Nothing. 

Vice  Chairman  Horn.  Dr.  Winig,  where  is  the  most  successful 
example  you  have  seen  of  an  Asian  American  bilingual-multicultural 
program? 

•  Dr.  Wang.  I  think  that  the  Japanese  American  bilmgual  educa- 
tion program  in  San  Francisco  is  the  best  one  that  I  have  seen.  And,  in 
fact— and  it's  kind  of  m  ideal  program.  But  it  is  also  very  much 
attacked  by  a  lot  of  people.  It's  made  up  of  one-third  white  and  black 
children.  on*-third  Ameripan-bom  Japanese,  and  one-third  foreign- 
bom  Japanese.  And  they  were  very  successful  in  integrating,  achiev- 
ing real  iritegration  and  at  the  same  time  accomplishing  a  lot  in  terms, 
of  student  performance.  You  know,  there  are  reports  about  how 
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they're  (wo,  three  grade  levels  ahead  of  (heir  jHvrs.  as  a  resuh  of 
getting  involved  in  this  program. 

And  I'm  very  excitecl  by  the  way.  One  of  the  reasons  why  it's  sjjl 
successful,  I  think,  is  because  the  parc^nts  arc  very  actively  involved  in 
it,  and  they  are  promoting  the  kiW  of  \  cultural  and  linguistic  heritage 
that  is  very  necessary.  Tts  kind  of  iWej^sting  to  find  that  there  are  a  lot 
f  white  and  black  parents  actually  |K>unding  at  the  door  and  trying  to 
et  into  that  progran). 
Vice  Chairman  Horn.  In  what  school  is  it  located? 
Dr,    Wang.  It's  originally  located  in  a  school  by  the  name  of 
William  Cobb,  but  as  a  result  of  a  desegregation  the  progran^  is  now 
dispersed  into  t>Mo— three  schools:  Sherman  Elementary  School,  Auth 
Elementary  School,  and  Clarendon  Elementary  Schpol. 
ViCK  Chairman  Horn.  All  within  the  city  of  San  Francisco? 
Dr.    Wang.  Yes.  And  I  would  say  that  the  Chinese  bilingual 
program,  which  is  the  oldest  Title  VII  program  in  the  city,  also,  I 
think»  is  quite  ^ccessful,  although  I  think  not  as  successful  as  the 
Japanese  bilingUa}  program. 

Chairman  Flemmino.  r>ocs  that  move  to  the  secondary  level,  the 
Japanese  American? 

Dr.  Wang.  It  has  not  reached  the  secondary  level  yet,  although 
the  Chinese  has.  Speaking  of  this,  just  last  week.  I  received  words 
from  the  school  system  and  also  from  the  State  ofTice  of  education,  * 
that  four  San  Francisco  high  schools  had  been  ruled  ineligible  for  State 
(ut^s  to  support  bilingual  education  because  their  AFDC  count 
among  the  Asian  children  is  not  high  enough  for  that  purpose,  even 
though  there  is  a  need  for  it. 

This  is  one  of  the  persistent  problems  that  the  Asian  community 
face:  funding  of  a  lot  of  the  Federal  programs  and  policies  is  based  on 
the  AFDC  count.  Now,  you  go  into  the  Chinese — 

Vice  Chairman  HoiTn.  What  is  the  criterion;  what  is  the  cutoff 
point? 

Dr.  Wang.  I  don't  know  what  the  current  criteria  are.  But  in  the 
past,  well— I'm  sorry,  I  really  cannot  say  for  sure  for  you.  But  this  has 
affected  us  in  terms  of  child  care,  in  terms  of  State  educational  support. 
I  think  it's  fairly  well  known  that,  for  instance,  Asian  Americans  have 
not  been  utilizing  the  welfare  system,  even  though  the  combined 
income  of  \)^h  parents  mky  be  lower  than  the  poverty  level;  they're 
ineligible  for  welfare,  and»  in  fact>  1  think  our  welfare  policy  sort  of 
encourages  people  to  break  up  their  family.  If  both  husband  and  wife 
are  working,  you're  penalized  in  terms  of  educational  services,  welfare 
rights,  and  other  services. 

Vice  Chairman  Horn.  Well,  that's  an  interesting  example,  I  think 
we  ought  to  pursue  and  without  objection,  this  dialogue  and  the 
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incident  involved  will  be  transmitted  by  the  Staff  Director  to  the  State 
superintendent  of  public  instruction  and  to  the  superintendent  of 
schools  of  the  San  Francisco  Unified  School  District  so  that  we  can 
find  out  the  rationale  for  cutting  off  that  program,  and  try  to  see  what 
Federal  policies  are  involved. 
Dr.   Wano.  That  would  be  very  good. 

CHAIRMAN  FLEMMiNO  Lefs  transmit  it  to  the  Commissioner  of 

Education,  too.  . 
Vice  Chairman  Horn,  All  right.  Without  objection  that  will  be 

done.  ^.        .  u  J 

Now,  I  was  interested  In  the  exchange,  Mr.  Thorn,  that  you  had 

with  Chairman  Flemming  because  I  was  going  to  pursue  a  somewhat 

similar  exchange. 

I  did  read  your  13  resolutions  and  in  your  first  one  the  resolved 

clause  states  that  appropriate  Federal-State-local  educational  agencies 

are  to  take  positive  actwn  in  achieving  broad  representation  and  input. 

That's  the  point  you  made  and  I  agree,  some  things  might  follow  from 

***The  next  one  I  was  rather  interested  to  see  what  s  happcnded, 
though  It  says  the  Office  of  Education,  DHEW,  would  conduct  an 
asscssAient  of  the  educational  services  to  Asian/Pacific  Americans,  to 
identify  areas  of  blatant  underservices  and  establish  set-asides  for 
APA^j  of  at  least  10  percent  or  more  in  these  areas.  Has  that  been  done? 
Mr.   Thom.  No,  that  has  not.  They  are— 

CHAIRMAN  Flemming.  All  right,  this  gets  down  to  the  basic 
question,  which  is,  where  is  the  implemenUtion  lacking  here,  is  this  an 
executive  decision,  is  this  just  simply  because  you're  one  of  many 
competing^  groups  and  there  aren't  enough  funds  to  go  around,  is  it 
executive  will  that's  failing  or  what? 

Mr.   Thom.  Well—  .      t.         J  o 

Chairman  Flemming.  Who  can  decide  to  do  that  in  other  words? 
Mr    Thom.  You  have  to  remember  these  are  resolutions  from  a 
group  of  organization^  that  are  very  pro-Asian/Pacific  American  and 
these  were  things  that  were  written,  that  were  goals  that  hopefully 
•   could  be  implemented.  ^      .     i  ♦ 

Set-asides  are  going  to  be  a  very  difficult  approach  to  implement, 
knowing  the  reality  in  Federal  Government.  I  think  there  are  some 
alternatives  though.  We  have  done  somewhat  of  an  ftBsessmcnt;  we  had 
the  Assistant  SecreUry  send  out  h  memo  requesting  the  service 
delivery  level  of^ucational  programs  to  Asian/Pacific  Americans. 
The  program  people  were  so  confused  they  didn't  know  who  were 
Asian/Pacific  Americans.  We  received  information  mainly  on  the 
Pacific   Islanders.   There  was  no   clear  concept  of  what  an 
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Asiaii/Paciric  American  is  -Japanese,  l-iliptm).  Korean,  etc  Ihey 
need  to  take  a  nuilticultural/education  class. 

Vici:  Chairman  Horn.  That's  why  your  ofllce  is  there. 

Mr..  Thom.  This  is  one  of  the  roles  that  we  attempt  to  f\lay.  Now 
that  we've  been  alerted  to  that— 

Vice  Chairman  Horn  I  can  understand  the  set-aside  concern  but 
what  I  can't  understand  is  why  an  assessment  of  ed||pational  serv^'es 
cannot  be  conducted?  Seems  to  me  that's  something  that  a  university 
or  an  association  of  various  ^oups,  school  districts,  etc.,  could  submit  a 
proposal  to  do  something  on^a^txlel  basis  in  one  or  more  communi- 
ties, and  we'd  at  least  know  what  it  is  we're  dealing  with  for  future 
resource  allocations. 

Has  anybody  submitted  proposals  to  carry  that  out? 

Mr.  Thom.  No,  not  t^t  I  know  of,  and  I  don't  know  of  any 
research  opportunity  where  they  have  kx>ked  at  the  kinds  of  services 
delivered  to  any  particular  ethnic  group. 

Vice  Chairman  Horn.  Well,  when  I  return  hom<!  our  Asian 
American  studies  department  will  be  given  that  as  a  task. 

Now,  bilingual  education— 

Chairman  Flemming.  Before  you  say  that,  so  far  as  set-asides  arc 
concerned,  of  course,  particularly  on  research,  it  is  possible  for  you 
and  the  other  minority  groups  to  get  together  and  put  up  to  the 
Commissioner  in  that  particular  education,  the  pt)ssibility  of  some  set- 
asides  for  minority  research.  I  assume  that  could  be  done  within  the 
existing  law,  couldn't  it? 

Mr.  Thom.  Well.  it's—I'd  say  I  will  pursue  that.  I'm  not  going  to 
make  any  commitments  at  this  point.  It's  difTicult  to  say  what  the 
tenure  is  right  now  with  the  way  money  situations  are. 

Vice  Chairman  Horn.  Then  resolution  two,  of  course,  calls  for 
increased  funding  that's  understandable. 

Are  the  funds  appropriated  by  Congress  for  bilingual  education 
categorrzed' by  minority  group  or  is  that  one  lump  sum,  to  your 
knowledge? 

Mr.    Thom.  One  lump  sum. 

Vice  Chairman  IJjWso  the  decision  is  really  within  the  Office 
of  Education  as^j^^B^hrrse  allocations  go? 
Mr.    Thom.  IHiat's  correct. 

Vice  Chairman  Horn.  And  that's  done  generally  on  a  project 
basis? 

Mr.    Thom.  On  a  competitive  basis. 
/      Vice  Chairman  Horn.  Competitive  basis  and  multicultural  educa- 
tion; you're  for  it.  I  think  that's  self  explanatory,  and  no  problem  with 
resolution  three. 
Then  on  resolution 'four — 
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Mr  Thom.  Ihc  key  problem  with  resolution  three  is  that  the 
ethnic  heritage  studies  program,  which  has  never  been  fully  funded, 
has  always  lingered  around.  I  think  .15  inillicyi.  in  fact,  had  been 
possibly  excluded  from  the  administration's  appropriations  budget,  so 
it's  a  very  much  in  doubt  program.  " 

That  is  really  the  only  multicultural  education  program,  and  it  s 
intended  to  focus  on  this  concern,  and  it's  a  concern  that  I've  heard 
over  and  over  again,  but  it's' something  that  the  admimstration  and 
Congress  has  not  (icemed  to  be  something  that  should  be  fully  funded. 

There's  still  a  great  need  in  that  area  and  I  think  a  great  deal  to  >earn 
about  other  ethnic  groups  throughout  the  United  States. 

VICE  Chairman  Horn.  Well.  I  agree  with  you.  Resolution  four 
says  Federal  policies  should  be  flexible,  diverse  for  parents,  communi- 
ty, so  forth,  I  think  that's  clear.  ■  ' 

Resolution  five  advocates  the  establishment  of  a  Department  ot 
Education-that's  moving  through  the  House,  it's  passed  the  Senate. 
Equal  accefc  is  in  resolution  six;  you  want  again  full  Asian  and  Pacific 
American  represcntatioil  on  advisory  councils,  task  forces,  grant 
reading  panels,  you  tell  me  that's  going  along  fairly  successfully.  I 
believe  from  the  nature  of  your  earlier  testimony,  is  that  correct? 

Mr  '  Thom.  I'd  say  we're  working  on  that,  but  !  don't  necessarily 
feel  that  we're  making  the  kind  of  headway  that  should  be  made.  Here 
again  I  feel—well,  the  Commissioner,  is  taking  a  very  hard  stand  on 
readi^  panel  not  necessarily  in  the  other  areas. 

Chairman  Flemmjng.  The  reading  panel,  you  say? 

Mr.    Thom.  Yes.  .  u  i,  r 

Vice  Chairman  Horn.  Which  is  the  grant  reading  panel,  the  key  it 
you're  going  to  get  an  allocation  of  resources— 

Mr    Thom.  That's  correct. 
-—Vice  Chairman  Horn.  As  I  understood  it.  you  had  16  advisory 
committees  within  the  Office  of  Education  and  then  I  remember  your 
testimony,  you  said  there  were  40  percent  representation  of  Asian  and 

Pacific  Americans  on  it — 

MR.  Thom.  No.  what  I  meant  to  say  is  that  Asian/Pacific 
Americans  are  represented  on  only  40  percent  some  16  advijjory 
councils  or  roughly  6  out  Of  16. 

Vice  Chairman  Horn.  I  assume  when  terms  are  coming  up  on  the 
others  that  very  serious  consideration. will  be  given  to  fuller  represen- 
tation on  perhaps  all  of  the  panels,  is  that  correct  assissment? 

Mr.    Thom.  That  isi  our  hope. 

Vice  Chairman  Horn.  All  right,  and  I  take  it  you  feel  the 
leadership  of  the  Office  of  Education  is  committed  to  that? 
Mr.    Thom.  Let's  say  \ve  work  hard  at  it.  but— 
Vice  Chairman  Horn.  I  understand  that  ambiguous  answer. 
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Mr.    Thom.  There's  alot  of  jK^litics  all  llie  way  up 
Vk  i:  Chairman  Horn.  AIL  right,  and  I  douM  want  to  put  yon  on 
the  spot  and  what  I*ni  going  to  do  at  the  end  of  this  we'll  put  some 
other  people  on  the  spot. 

But  the  resolution  says  that  the  OfTice  of  Education  monitors 
^required  development  of  curricula  resource  material  that  reflects 
cultural  diversity,  actively  p<^rtrays  the  history,  contribution  of  these 
groups,  eliminates  race  and  sex  role  stereotyping  which  still  adversely 
affects  Asian  and  Pacific  Americans. 

Has  the  O/Tlce  of  Education  funded  various  curricula  development 
.  as  well  as  iexttii^^  examination  in  terms  of  stereotyping  for.  other 
racial  groups?  " 

Mr.  Thom.  In  different  proj9ct8  the  Office  of  Education  has 
funded  curriculum  development  for  this  type  of  thing,  but  not  an 
actual  textbook  to  my  knowledge.  Also,  OE  has  entered  into  the 
EDGAR  regulations  [educational  division  grant  regulations  adniinis- 
,  tration]  to  look  particularly  at  OE  grant  products  to  eliminate  possible 
stereotyping  languages. 

We  have  a  clause  in  there  that  says  that  literature,  books,;*etc.  that  is  ^ 
produced  by  the  Office  of  Education  will  not  have  any  of  this  kind  of 
race  or  sex  stereotyping  language. 

Vice  Chairman  Horn.  As  I  recall  Senator  Hayakawa  expressed  ^ 
his  uiihappiness  with  the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  when  we  did  a 
study  on  stereotyping  and  discrimination  in,textbooks. 

Multicultural  special  education,  you  want  the  national  advisory 
counsel  for  special  needs  to  include  an  Asian  and  Pacific  American 
with  knowledge  of  this  problem,  has  that  been  done  yet? 

Mr.  Thom.  Nothing  has  been  done  that  I  know  of.  And  I  think  it's 
fair  to  alert  the  community  that  we're  looking  at  the  dual  problem  of 
special  education  and  a  monolingual  Asian  and  Pacific  American  that 
is  in  need  of  bilingual  education^so  it's  kind  of  a  double  problem. 

ViQE  Chairman  Horn.  Resoultion  nine,  you're  talking  about— the  - 
Higher  Education  Act  of  '65  provides  sufficient  funding  for  programs 
to  meet  the  needs  of  Asian  and  Pacific  Americans  in  higher 
educational  institutions.  I  take  it  again  the  allocation  of  resources  is 
dependent  upon  the  initiative  of  various  potential  grantees  \o  suggest 
proposals  to  Education  which  can  then  be  accepted  or  does  Education 
initiate  particular  areas  of  inquiry  and  have  they  done  it  in  this  area? 

Mr.  Thom.  Okay,  the  one  thing  I  think  that's  of  key  concern  here 
is  the  small  amount  of  monies  to  provide  sufficient  coverage -in  terms 
of  the  diverse  needs  of  minorities  in  general. 

Also,  the  model  minority  and  the  stercofype  of  Asians  as  having  no 
problems.  I  think  the  Bakke  decision  has  had  a  very  detrimental  effect 
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on  Asians.  1  think  wc  arc  looking  at  schcx.ls.  changing  thcr  .x.ljc.cs. 
and  I  think  the  question  raised  by  the  Justices'  brief  is  havuig  .ts  efTcn:  . 
T  th-nk  there's  a  tendency  to  say.  well,  let's  wr.te  ofT^As.ans. 
Asian/Pacific  Amcri/^ans  think  thatS  an  incorrect  assumption  based  on 

M  XTLiiig-chi  pointed  out  some  of  the  differences,  while. I  tried  to 
■  pent  out  the  diversity  of  Asian/Pacific  Americans  in  education 
•  J^V"-""e«t  and  background.  !  don't  think  we  can  lump  the.n  1  h.nk  we 
have  our  ghettos,  we  have  our  problems.  !  .thmk 
Americans  have  been  l(x:ked  out-somebody  mentioned  earher  the 
Small  Business  Admu5s*fation's  decision  ..on  the  exclusion  of 
Asian/Pacific  Amcricans^and^that  pattern  may  continue. 

I've  looked  at  t^e  hearife  data  for  the  Higher  Education  A<;t  and  in 
no  place  do  I  sec  anything  that  would  Jjupport  ^ny  program  to  Asian 
and  Pacific  Americans  and  I've  seen  testimony  by  Congress  testimony 
by  a  lot  of  the  interest  groups  in  this  area,  that  will  all  allude^  to 
.  Hispanics,  Native  Americans,  and  blacks  to  the  exclusion  of  Asian 

^Chairman  Flemviing.  Well,  the  point  Commissioner  Horn  was 
making  on  that  particular  recommendation,  it  is  possible  to-for  the 
Omce  of  Education  to  solicit  proposals.  That  doesn't  have  to  sit 
around  and  wait  for  a  proposal,  does  it? 

Mr  Thom.  No  one  at  this  point  to  my  knowledge  has  taken  the 
steps  to  solicit  a  proposal  specifically  for  Asian/Pacific  Americans  in 
the  area  of  counseling,  etc.  , 

Chairman  Flemming.  But  it  can  be  done,  right? 
Vice  Chairman  Horn.  How  about  your  office- 
-  Mr.    Thom.  I  don't  know— 

VICE  CHAIRMAN  HoRN.  -is  the  advocacy  office  takmg  that  ,. 
position?  Seems  to  me  that's  a  logical  thing  for  your  office  to  be  doipg 
is  to  be  producing  every  day  the  program  people  to  say    Look,  here  s 
an  area  where  the-Fcderal  Government  has  funds  to  «t».dy. '"-^^t'^atc^  U 
>  whatever,  and  why  aren't  you  pursuing  a  line  of  inquiry?   And  then  % 
try  to  get  the  program  people  to  issue  a  request  for  proposal-wh.ch 
would  encourage  the  institutions  throughout  the  United  States,  if  they 
have  the  resources  intellectually,  to  come  back  with  some  response 
and  some  creative  ideas.  „  . 

MR  Thom.  I  have  not  taken  that  stance  at  this  time;  I  vc  tended  to 
f  '  notify  Asian/Pacific  Americans  about  proposals  and  urged  that  APAs 
serve  as  panelists  to  reader  proposal.  Inqlusion  of  Asian/PaCific 
Americans  provides  someone  who  understands  the  problems  and  who 
can  later  give  technical  assistance  to  help  others  develop  writing  skills 
to  be  competitive.  Until  APAs  can  write  competitive  grants,  we  will 
'    tend  to  be  bypassed  in  the  normal  grant  solicitation  process. 
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Vi(  r.  Chairman  Horn.  Okay.  resolu(K>ii  miiiibcr  one  is  rcsolvt-d 
that  counselors  are  (rained  and  field  accountable  for  appropriate 
stcreotypuig  guidance  to  Asian/Pacilic  Aniericans.  Any  proposals.  (i> 
your  knowledge,  coming  into  OE  on  that? 

Mr.    Thom.  No. 

Chairman  Fi  f.mmino.  There's  another  area  seems  to  me  where^ 
request  for  a  proposal  ought  to  be  issued  by  OE.  Administrative 
leadership,  number  one.  It  s  therefore  resolved  that  division  of 
ttlucation  through  aftinnative  action  efforts  work  with  APA  coinniu- 
nities  to^.educate  their  employees,  administrators,  and  boards  of 
education  as  well  as  to  actively  encourage  APA  women  for  adminis- 
trative jwsitions. 

I  assume  that  pertains,  well,  I'm  not  clear  what  it  means.  Does  it 
|)ertain  to  Federal  eniployment  or  to  public  school  employment— 
Mr.    Thom.  Public  school— 

Vicr  Chairman  Horn.  Funding  to  that  in  accordance  with  the 
Federal  Government? 

Mr.  Thom.  There's  a  tendency  for  Asian/Pacific  American  men 
and  women  not  to  be  elevated  into  the  administrative  type  of  position, 
and  there  is  a  need  to  sensitize  and  cdudate  the  administratortj,  board  of 
directors,  decisionmaking  bodies  that  Wtermine  who  is  hired  4nto 
administrative  positions,  and  that  there  snould  be  a  move  to  actively 
encourage  women  to  take  those  leadership  stands.  There  no  specific 
RFP  for  training  counselors  of  administrators  for  ethnic  understand- 
ing. \ 

Vice  Chairman  Horn.  Okay,  resolution  12  urges  the^U.S  Office 
of  Education  to  create  a  new  research  and  development  center  whose 
sole  purpose  will  be  to  focus  its  activities  on  APA  concerns  and  issues. 
We  might  also  wonder  if  the  National  Institute  of  Education  should 
have  a  similar  resolution  put  in  its  direction.  ^ 

Do  you  have  any  feeling  as  to  whafs  happened  on  thi^ssue? 

Mr.    Thom.  That's  exactly  where  that  one  will  go. 

Vice  Chairman  Horn.  To  NIE^ 

Mr.  Thom.  Yes,  to  NIE.  There  is  some  research  as  a  minipart  of 
existing  centers,  but  it's  so  watered  down;  it  has'such  a  low  priority, 
they  don  t  have  any  staffing  that  we  think  reflects  NIE's  research  and 
development  eflTorts  on  Asian  and  Pacific  Americans. 

Vice  Chairman  Horn.  Now.  resolution  13;  the  last  resolution 
urges  the  National  Asian  and  Pacific  Education  Alliance  or  rather 
Asian  and  I^cific  Education  Alliance  urge  either  Federal  legislation 
prohibiting  the  establishment  of  such  voucher  plans. 

While  I  agree  with  you  that  the  voucher  plan  would  be  a  disaster, 
and  we're  probably  going  to  be  faced  with  it  in  California  due  to  one 
of  your  colleagues,  I  believe,  at  the  University  of  California,  Berkeley, 
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I  think  this  is  .  political  question.  I  doubt  .f  Congrcs.  «  go'"8  » 
intrude,  despite  resolutions,  in  what  a  State  does,  but  I  take  it  the  t.e-m 
there  was  to  say.  "Okay,  folks,  if  you  go  for  the  voucher  plan,  you  cut 
off  FcderahassisUnceas  such." 

MR  Thom.  Well,  the  concern  there  on  the  part  of  the  alliance  was 
to  at  least  make  a  statement  that  they  are  for  public  education  and  they 
support  it.  and  anything  such  as  a  voucher  program  which  would  have 
a  detrimental  effect  on  that,  we  stand  against  It. 

Vice  Chairman  Horn.  Well.  I  agree  with  you.  I  thanks  my 
colleagues  for  their  indulgence  and  you  for  pursuing  It. 

What  I  would  like  to  suggest  Is  that  these  13  resolutions  be 
submitted  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  HEW  for  Education.  Mary 
Berry,  and  that  the  Commission  request  a  response  to  the  rcsolv^j 
clauses  just  as  to  status  of  what  action,  if  any.  has  occurred  in  these 
various  areas,  so  that  we  might  include  it  at  this  point  in  the  record. 

OiTmMAN  FLEMMINO.  Without  objection  that  will  be  done.  Okay? 
Dr.    Wang"  Commissioner,  could  I  ask  a  question  of  the  Commis- 
sion or  not? 

ChairmanFlemmino.  Sure,  you  can  ask  a  question. 
Dr    Wano.  You  know.  1  do  not  know  how  the  Commission 
•  normally  functions,  but  1  couldn't  help  but  wonder  what  is  gomg  to 
happen  beyond  these  two  days  of  consultation?  Can  you  maybe 

enlifthten  us  on  that?  .    ^       •  • 

chairman  FLEMMINO.  What  will  happen  is  that  the  Commission 
will  evaluate  the  testimony  that  #reccive8^entify  the  issues,  and  then 
decide  how  to-follow  through  on  those  ifsfcs. 

We  sometimes  we  dolt  by  issuing  a  nfonograph  of  some  kind  or  a 
monograph  including  findings  and  recomm.?^KtatipP8:  sometimes  we 
may  decide  to  go  into  a  public  hearing  son*>lacc,  1  mean  where-a 
formal  public  hearing  where  we  subpeha  Witness*^  an<|  put  people 
under  oath  and  so  on.  There  are  various  methods  that  we  might  pursue  v 
Inordertofollowuponit. 

We  have  made  no  decision  as  to  what  method  will  follow  on  this 
particular  instance.  And  we  won't  make  that  decision  untU  after  we  ve 
gone  through  this  experience.      '  .  n 

DR    Wano.  I  sec.  Because  I  certainly  hope  that  there  wiU  be 
nndlngs  and  recommendations.  And  that  the  report,  if  it  is  to  come 
out.  it  will  become  the  first  report  to  be  issued  by  the  Commission  on  * . 
nationwide  Asian  American  problem,  and  I  certainly  hope  such  a 
report  will  be  submit^  to  the  Congress  and  appropriate  Government 

'^Q^MRMAN  FLEl^^MiNO.  Well.  I'll  give  you  a-ftl  illustrate.  We 
did-some  persons  who  were  here  this  morning  anyhow  participated 
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in  the  consultation  we  had  on  battered  women,  and  the  work  is  now 
going  forward  on  a  monograph  ori  that  which  will  contain  findings 
and  recommendations. 

'  .  That's  an  illustration  of  how  we  folloivup  at  times.  Okay,  We  are  in 
recess  until  8:30  tomorrow  morning. 
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CHAIRMAN  Flemmino.  I'll  ask  the  consultation  to  come  to  order. 

We* re  going  to  discuss  this  morning  the-first  of  all,  employment 
issues.  I'll  ask  my  colleague,  Commissioner  Freeman,  to  preside  during 
this  discussion  and  introduce  the  discussei;^. 

Employment  Issues 

"CommissionerFreeman.  Good  hioming.  I  sec  that  the  panel  is  all 
iff  place.  The  first  panelist  who  wUl  speak  oh  myths  and  rcaliti«  is 
Airiado  Cabezas.  Dr.  Cabeias  .is  the  director  of  human  services 
research  at  tMT  Asian  American  Service  Institute  for  Assistance  to 
Neighborhoods  in  San  Francisco. 

Dr.   C^ibeias.  '  ^ 

/pr^mtlon  of  Dr.  Anwdo  C«b««^DIr^or.  Humw  8^ 

Dr.   Cabezas.  Thank  you.  '  ^  r  !««th 

Good  morning.  The  American  HeriUge  Dictioigry  define*  a  myth 
as  "One  of  the  fictions  or  attitudes  forming  part  <J  the  ideology  of  a 
society,"  for  example,  "the  myth  of  Anglo  Saxon  supenpnty." 

This  morning  I  will  focus  on  three  myths  about  the  socioeconomic 
success  of  AsianyTaciflc  Americans  and  will  cite  some  of  the  scarce 
research  that  exists  in  this  area.  "  .  " 

I  will  then  conclude  v^kh  recommendations  about  affirmative  acUon 
wid  minority  programs  oA  behalf  of  these  Americans.  .  /  .  . 

against  in  employment;  they  hold  good  Jbbs  and  th^re  found  in  all 

Opportunity  Commisrio/ ASIAN,  ^npocpojated  fou^d  di-c^^?*^ 
rV  patterns  in  overall  lev^l^f  employment  its  well  a^in  occupiiUon.1 
SstribuUon  in  industries  in  tlie  private  sector 
^cmoOM»n4  metropoJJt«i  area.  Jhe  d«f  b^ej^  was  1975  as 
m  as  1970  EEO  daU  as  reported  to  the  EEOC  by  employers 
•  themselves.  The  disparitfes  were  fo|»nd  to      stotistically  significant 
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and  therefore  not  likely  due  to  random  chance.  The  patterns,  showing 
very  httle  change  over  the  5-year  period,  are  prima  facie  evidence  of 
diterimination,  based  qn  present  case  law.  Therefore,  the  evidence  Is 
sufTicient  to  jhift  the  burden  of  proof  to  the  employers. 

The  ASIAN.  Inc.  study  found  Asian  employment  to  be  less  than 
one-half  of  parity  in  12  of  the  17  major  manufacturing  industries  in  the 
area  such  as  food  products,  lumber,  furniture,  paper,  printing, 
petroleum,  rubber,  and  others.  \ln  the  transportation,  communication 
and  public  utility  induAries,  andU  fmance.  insurance,  and  real  estSfc 
Asian/Pacific  Americans  prcdoirihiantly  are  clerical  workers  and  in 
the  service  industries,  Asian  empUment  is  high  in  hotels,  restaurants, 
and  health  services,  however,  they  are  mostly  food  and  cleaning 
service  workers.  In  hospitals  they  arc  mostly  nurses  rather  than 
physicians,  and  even  in  the  ranks  of  nurses,  discrimination  apparently 
exists.  Mrs.  Norma  Watson,  a  Filipino  American  nurse,  denied 
employment  after  applying  in  eight  private  hospitals  in  San  Francisco, 
recently  filed  an  employment  discrimination  charge  against  the 
American  Nurses  Association— her  union-and  the  San  Francisco 
Affiliated  Hospitals.  The  EEOC  is  now  investigating  the  charge  as  a 
class  action  on  behalf  of  others  similarly  affected.  ^-s^ 

Charges  of  discrimination  have  also  been  filed  In  the  last  5  yeara  hV 
Asian/Pacific  Americaijj  against  such  employers  as  United  Airlines^ 
Paj;ific  Telephone,^ific  Gas  and  ^ectriiJ,  and  the  San  Francisco 
Police  Department,  among  others.  ^ 

Five  metropolitan  ar^  in  the  United  States  account  for  more  than 
one-half  of  the  Asian/Pacific  population.  These  are  the  areas  of 
Honolulu,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Chicago,  and  New  York  The 
low  occupational  status  of  Asian/Pacific  Americans  in  these  areas  can 
readily  be  seen  from  their  large  percentages  among  the  low  status, 
low-income  occupations  consisting  of  laborers,  service  workera 
domestic  worker?,  and  farmworkers;  and  in  these  ranks,  the  percent- 
ages of  the  Asian  workers  is  two  to  three  times  that  of  white  workers 
depending  on  the  area, 

In  another  study  ialso  sponsored  by  the  EEOC,  disparities  in 
employment  were  foudd  in  the  large  ranks  of  wgrkers  in  locah  State 
and  Federal  Oovemmeht  agencies  in  the  same  San  Francisco  Bay  area' 
The  data  base  EEO-4  reports  submitted  by  local  an?|  State 
governments.  Some  of  the  patterns  uncovered  that  affect  large  classes 
of  workers  were:  (»)  low  to  fair  level  of  employment  as  professionals 
but  with  statistically  significant  lower  salaries  compared  with  their 
white  counterparts;  (b)  fair  to  high  level  of  employment  as  clerical 
worken},but  again  with  lower  salaries  relative  to  their  white  counter- 
parts; (c)  very  low  level  of  employment  u  police  officers  ii  the  cities 
,  sherifTs  in  the  counties,  and  patrol  officers  in  the  State;  (d)  low  level  of  ^  * 
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b  cinpIoymeiK  ns  fire  fighlors  m  (he  city  Tiro  dcpuitmeiits.  and  (c)  K>w 

level  of  employment  in  service  and  maintenance  workers  ni  the  city 
public  works  departments. 

In  the  Federal  agencies,  the  study  found,  using  data  from  the  U  S. 
Civil  Service  Commission,  that  among  the  main  ranks  of  professionals. 
^  there  were  very  few  Asians.  tHcse  rwiks  being  attorneys,  investigators. 

inspectors,  biologists,  and  economists.  Exceptions  are  in  the  IRS  agent 
ranks,  the  claims  assistants  in  the  Socm]  Security  Administration,  »md^ 

GSA.  —7 

Here  in  Washington.  DC.  one  i>erceives  that  there  may  well  be 
large  numbers  of  Asian  Americans  in  the  Federal  Goveniment, 
however,  tHfcre  is  not  one  of  these  Americans  in  the  policymaking, 
administrative,  and  directorship  positions  in  any  of  the  civil  rights 
agencies  suQh  as  the  EEOC,  the  Oflice  of  Federal  Contract  Compli- 
ance, or  the-  Commission  itself  There  is  not  an  AsianyPacific 
^  American  in  such  a  jxisition  in  any  of  the  minority  programs  of  the 

,  Department  of  Labor,  the  Office  of  Minority  Business  Enterprises,  the 

Small  Business  Administration.  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
-Development,  nor  the  Office  of  Education,  which  is  in  charge  of  our 
Nation's  operations  in   bilingual  education.'^nH'erentials/ethnicity 
distribution  9  i 

Myth  number  two.  "Asian /Pacific  Americans  40  well  because  they  go 
to  collegA  and  because  of  this  their  incdme  exceeds  even  that  of  whites  " 
The  iro  census  data  itself  show  this  myth  to  be  just  that,  and  not 
reality.  Ayr  s^ial  tabulation?  for  the  five  metropolitan  arpas  where 
again  Asians  are-  concentrated  reveal  poor  returns  of  income,  even 
with  increasing  educational  attainment.  The  income  of  Japanese. 
'  Chinese,  and  Filipino  males  with"  4  or  more  years  of  college  on  the 

average  was  only  83  percent.  74  percent,  aiid  52  percent,  respectively, 
that  of  white  males.  For  th<»  Asian  females,  their  incon^  on  the 
average -was  only  about  44  to  54  percent  that  of  whitf  males.  And 
these  disparities  also  exist  for  those  with  lower  educational  attainment 

level.  '     .  ' 

Studies  which  try  to  take  into  account  the  earnings  differentials  a$  a 
result  of  education,  labor  market  experience.  United  States  citizenship, 
number  of  years  in  the  United  States,  vocational  training  and  so  on, 
cannot  account  for  these  dispaiities.  These  st\idies  have  been  conduct- 
ed at  the  University  of  Flortda  an3  by  Harold  Wong  at  U.C.  Berkeley. 

Therefore,  years  of  school,  family  income,  and  labor  forci  participa- 
.tion  rate  when  used  independently  of  others  are  not  valid  socioeco- 
nomic indicators  for  these  "populations.  Most  Asian  Americans  are  in 
the  labor  force  and  in  most  families  there  are  nearly  two  workers, 
cbmpared  to  1  6  workers  for  white  families.  Their  problems  have  more 
to  do  with  low  occupational  status,  discriminatory  employment,  and 
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low  per  person  income.  Detailed  occupational  status  rather  than  broad 
occupational  sutus  could  be  percent  personal  income  and  always 
given  by  specific  metropoliUn  area  would  be  much  more  relevant 
indicators. 

And  finally,  the  third  myth:  "Asian /Pacific  Americans  artjthusiness 
for  themselves  and  in  this  they  are  very  succes^l. " 

Probably  the  only  data  base  that  would  permit  an  examination  of 
this  myth  is  the  1972  nationwide  survey  of  minority-owned  businesses 
conducted  by  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census.  The  data  reveals  that 
Asivi  firms  are  mostly  in  retail  trade  and  selective  services,  and  that 
among  these  firms,  more  than  one-half  arc  without  paid  employees. 
Retail  trade  lor  Asians  is  mostly  grocery  stores  and  restaurants  while 
selected  services  mostly  are  ^services  such  as  laundries  and  bookkeep- 
ing services.  Gross  receipts  per  year  were  about  $1 1,000  per  annum  for 
Chinese  firms  in  selected  services;  $8,000  to  $14,000  for  Filipino 
American  firms  in  retail  trade;  $9,000  to  $12,00  for  Japanese  firms;  and 
$6,000  to  $12,000  for  Korean  firms  in  selected  services.  These  are  all 
annual  receipts.  The  low  level  of  gro^s  receipts  for  these  firms  that 
account  for  most  of  Asian/Pacific  American  enterprises  in  this  country 
cannot  in  any  way  represent  business  success. 

Therefore,  in  view  of  ttje-realities  opposing  these  myths  about  the 
socioeconomic  success  of  Asian/Pacific  Americans,  I  propose  the 
following:  one,  that  the  civil  rights  of  Asian/Pacific  American 
populations  which  include  many  wM>  are  socioeconomically  disadvan- 
taged, be  protected;  >wo,  that  tlM^^  continue  to  be  included  in  ^ual 
employment  opportunity  and  ^nmmative  action  programs  in  bqtH 
private  and  public  sector  otfiployment;  three,  that  Asian/Pacific 
Americans  continue  to  b^Jihcluded  in  Federal  programs  that  provide 
^ontract  procurembpt^giid  technical  assis^nce  to  minority  enterprises. 
^Wib-r^«rtI;;*Toderal  regulations  implementing  the  Addabbo  bill 
should  be  amended  to  correct  the  exclusion  of  Asian  and  Pacific 
Americans  from  these  Federal  programs;  four,  thAt..xlass  action 
remedies  be  pursued  by  the  Federal  civil  rights  agencies  such  as  the 
EEOC,  the  OFCCP,  OCR  of  HEW,  and  the  Commlliion  itself  on 
behalf  of  Asian/Pacific  Americans,  victimized  by  discriminatory 
patterns  of  employment.  Such  efforts  should  focus  in  the  metropolitan 
•re|8  of  San  Frpncisco,  Los  Angeles,  Chicago,  New  York,  and 
Honolulu  where  the  impact  would  be  the  greatest;  five,  that  J'ederal 
civil  rights  aigenciesand  minority  programs  in  the^arioUs  departments 
of  the  executive  fbranch  reach  out  to  place  Asian  and  Pacific 
Americans  in  administrative,  policymaking,  and  decisionmaki^  posi- 
tions so  as  to  help  assure  equitable  participation  of  Asian  and  Pacific 
American  populations  in  these  programs;  and  finally,  six,  that  the 
Asian  and  Pacific  American  populations  be  assured  of  their  fair  share 
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in  the  budget  alkx;ations  and  distributions  of  resources  of  Federal 
agencies  serving  in  the  areas  of  eiuplc^ynient.  conuncrce,  education, 
health,  housing,  and  welfare. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

CoMMissiONKR  pRiiiiMAN.  Thank  you. 

Our  next  panelist  on  myths  and  realities  is  Mr.  Manoranjan  Dutta. 
Dutta.  a  professor  of  economics  at  Rutgers  University,  has 
published  widely  on  a  broad  range  of  economic  issues  including  Asian 
American  employment  problems.  Mr.  Dutta  is  also  a  member  of  the 
1980  census  advisory  committee  for  the  Asian  American  population. 

Mr.  Dutta? 

Presentation  of  Manoranjan  Dutta,  Profeaaor  of  Economics. 
Rutgers  University,  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey 

/  Dr.    Du  n  a.  Thank  you. 

Mr  Chairman,  members  of  iho  Commission.  My  distinguished 
colleague  referred  to  some  kind  of  class  action  Suit,  and  the  first  one  1 
wish  to  submit,  at  the  cost  of  losing  1  minute  of  my  10  minutes,  on 
behalf  of  ea^  and  every  member  of  the  Asian/Pacific  Americaji 
coipmunity.  my  first  civil  rights  violation  suit  presented  to  you  is 
against  the  distinguished  member  of  Congress  from  Maryland  w»^ 
celebrated"  the  Asian/Pacific  V\mericaivHeritage  Week  by  the  heroic 
un-American  statement  when  he  said,  referring  to  the  Vietnamese 
refugees.  "They  don't  belong  here,  they  are  not  of  our  kind." 

And  he  referred  \o  the  refugees  from  Soviet  Russia,  we  want  them, 
they're  of  our  kind.  I  wish  "you  would  investigate  it  and  ^ure  the 
people  of  America  that  this  Congressman  has  made  an  error  of 
judgment.  i 

[Applause.]    „  -  .        I  l 

The  first,  most  basic  neAi  is  for  the  rest  of  Amenca  to  perceive  thkt^ 
Asian/Pacific  American  population  is  not  insignificant  in  size.  This  , 
becomes  evident,  if  you  look  at  the  chart.  I  beg  your  pardon  to  have  to 
take  you  through  the  jungle  land  of  cl^rts  and  tables  which  I  hav* 

compiled.  .  .        *  .  _ ' 

First,  who  are  they?  Asian/Pacific  Americans.  That  has  not  been 

fully  appreciated  by  Washington.  It  includcj  people  who  immigrated 

here  from  any  country  from  Afghanistan  to  the  Pacific;  where  the^r 

dcc^  the  line  in  the  1917  Asian  exclusion  act  of  the  Congress-why 

the  Congress  did  that  I  do  not  know. 
We  accepted  the  five-fold  classification  OMB  made  rccelitly:  one. 

Natives  of  North  America;  two,  immigrants  from  Europe-white; 

three,  immigrants  from  Africa-black;  four,  immigrants  from  Central. 

South  AmericZ-Hispanic;  and  five,  immigrants  from  Asia  and  Pacific 

Islands— Asian/Pacific  Americans. 
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\his  popiiljUioii  IS  sigiiificatitjy  largo  oiioiigli  If  you  \wk  at  the  1^70 
cciisW  it  pn^jccts  that  theiSt  were  2  milhon  Asian  and  Pacifiv  iK'opIc 
out  of^he  I970ccil<jus  of  2(y)  iK^lhon,  roughly  1  |>ercent. 

I  submit  the  myth  persists  thiM  this  is  an  insignificant  population  we 
need  not  worry  about.  The  1970  census  figures  require  five-|K^int 
adjustments  and  1  discuss  them  in  my  written  statement.  Add  to  these- 
adjusted  numbers,  the  recent  immigration  from  the  Asian  countries. 
The  next  chart  will  show  the  pattt^rn  of  how  they  are  getting  to  be 
/  .     naturalKzed  citizens  of  the  country.   So  let  every  Congressman, 
^         including  the  one  from  Maryland,  take  note  of  this  fact.  They  ai^ 
going  to  vote  in  1980,  1985. 

.  The  next  chart  shows  the  labor  force  participatiQu  rate  of 
Asian/Pacific  Americans  in  the  American  labor  force.  It  also  shows 
(hat  there  is  63.8  percent  of  the  Japanese,  Chinese,  Filipino  Americans 
participated  in  the  labcjr  force  in  1970  tabulation.  Indeed,  there  is  » 
very  high  level  labor  force  participation  for  this  group. 

If  you  j^ive  me  permission  to  adjust  for  the  serious  undercount  of 
this  population,  I  say  that  the  population  base  is  somewhere  around  3 
million;  the  Asian/Pacific  labor  force  is  of  1 .9  million. 
The  general  consensus  is  that  the  Asian/Pacific  American  labor 
-     force  constitutes  somewhere  between  1  million  to  1.5  million.  If  the 
information  on  the  'Asian  Americans  has  been  as  sketchy  as  that,  the 
problem  is  much  more  acute  with  respcCt  to  the- Pacific  Islands.  Next, 
one  of  the  great  myths  in  this  country  is  that  the.Asian  Americans  have 
had  no  history  of  disadvantage.  Blacks  have  a  history— the  grim 
history  of  slavfery  and  lynching.  The  natives  of  North  America  lost  the 
war  and  their  existence  becomes  threatened.  Hispanic  Americans  have 
a  history  of  being  exploited  by  low  paid  jobs,  a  history  of  being 
haunted  as  undocumented  aliens. 

The  Asian  Americans  are  perceived  to  have  come  to, America  the 
easy  way.  This  is  far  from  true.  The  truth  is  the  1917  Asian  exclusjon 
act  and  the  closing  of  the  gates  to  the  immigiants  from  Afghanistan  M 
Korea.  They  are  the  "forbidden"  Americans.  « 

We  need  not  indulge  in  analyzing  the  relative  intensities  of 
disadvantages  and  discrimination  due  to  slave  labor,  undocumented 
labor,  defeated  labor,  and  forbidden  labor. 
This  myth  must  go. 
X-  There  is  a  liberal  myth,  the  brain  drain;  it  is  at  best  a  slogan  to 
^reestablish  the  Ricardian  theory  of  free  mobility  of  goods  but  not  of 
factors  of  production.  The  world  as  a  whole  would  have  been  a  poorer 
place  to  live  if  successive  rounds  of  emigrations  from  Europe  did 
never  take  place." 

I  submit  immigration  from  Asia  will  be  to  the  advantage  to  the 
world  as  a  whole,  including  Asian  countries. 
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Th.rd  myth.  Asian  Americans  liavc  it  niacir.  1  h.s  cliart  w.ll  sl.ow 
U,a,  ,hc  median  fanT.ly  incomes  oC.hree  groups  of  As.an  A---'-  " 
Clunese.  Japanese.  Fil,puu>s.  ^-"M>arc  favorably  w,th   he  a^^ 
family  income  median.  This  is  a  very  qu.ck  way  of  using  stat.st.cs.  No 
wonder  one  warnod  against  little  liars,  big  liars  -nd  -^-'^^'^^^^^ 

Many  researches  have  pointed  out  the  discrepancy  between  the 
lo^er  personal  n.ome  of  As,an , Americans  ^^^^ 
median  income  Bobby  Mariano  has  stated  that  Mhp.no  - 
men  are  no  better  off  than  black  men.  with  regard  to  -^'^'j"- 
in  SMSAs  such  as  Los  Angeles.'San  Francisco.  New  York.  Chicago. 
Honoluh..  I  wish  1  had  more  time  to  elaborate  tins  point. 

1  submit  to  the  distinguished  members  that  the  fal  acy  .-ompos 
tion  has  been  known  very  well  to  all  of  us,  and  .f  we  fail  to  correct  for 
the  fallacy  we'll  not  get  the  true  resuh.  ,„ 

If  we  correct  for  school  years  of  the  immigrants,  one  study  shows. 
\  (a)  foreign  scientists,  this  is  the  data  National  Science  Foundation 
^  lolS  immigrants  from  Asian  countries  make  lower  average 
earnmgs  and  (b)  enjoy  less  rapid  rate  of  career  ad  vancement^ 

That  Asian  Americans  have  suffered  no  disadvantage  and  that  the 
,970  census  tabulations  show  their  high  family  median  income 
iontmue  to  lend  strong  support  to  the  myth  of  Asian  American 
success  1  argue  that  on  both  counts  the  rest  of  America  has  erred. 

Statistics  have  been  presented  that  in  1969..  6.4  percent  of  Japanese 
AmeHcln  families  wer^  in  poverty  level  compared  to  ^^^^^^ 
the  White  families.  Does  this  pro>^  us  the  Japanese  Americans 

economic  profile?  \  .         ,  „  micuQP  of 

One  wonders  if  that  could  >.  qons.dered  again  a  misuse  of 

<it«tistics— so  argues'Mamoru  Ishikawa. 

U„rren,ployn,enMs  .no.her  ground  of  discrimin.Cion  or  d>s»dv.„. 
tftffp  for  the  Asian/Pa(iific  Americans. 

Yuan-li  Wu.  in  a  stLy.  submits  that  as  far  back  as  the  1940  census. 
21.3  percent  of  the  Chinese  America^is  were  managers       propne  ors 
as  op^sed  to  9.6  of  all  population.  What  does  that  mean?  It  means  tha 
man^^Chinese  were  small  storekeepers  and  laundry  owners;  the  ea 
situation  is  one  of  failure  and  resignation  and  not  one  of  mythical 

'That  is  the  reality?  The  reality  is  t^at  there  exists  a  different  and 
differenUated  segment  of  the  America^  labor  --^^^^  '%oun^H^ 
language:  indeed,  immigrants  from  the  Indian  subcontinent  countries 
are  generally  English  speaking:  They.  too.  ay.  distinguishable  from  the 

U  is  a  mix  of  many  issues,  a  mix  of  language,  ethnicity,  religion. 
Jlal  oHgin.  The  myth  persists  based  on  the  lack  oHHe  part  of^he 
Asian/Pacific  Americans  of  shared  experience  of  Greco-RoAian 
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culture  and  Judeo-Christian  religion.  1  want  the  distinguished  members 
and  distinguished  audience  to  look  at  the  two  charts  given  us  by  the 
U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census  this  fall.  What  is  it  telling  us?  Look  at  the 
large  percentage  of  the  error  in  their  estimate  of  unemployment  and 
poverty  data  for  Asian/Pacific  Americans.  For  the  total  population 
error  is  as  small  as  I.I;  for  blacks.  2.2;  for  Hispanic  people.  4.3  for  the 
Asiaii/Pacific.  the  error  is  too  large.  Indeed,  there  is  no  information 
the  Census  Bureau  can  give  us  no  reliable  information. 

Now.  if  you  look  at  the  level  of  error.  The  information  the  Bureau 
can  present  to  the  best  of  their  efforts  demonstrates  the  lev^  of 
disadvantage  and  discrimination  under  which  Asian/Pacific  American 
labor  force  is  now  working.  As  of  November  9,  the  Census  Bureau 
says  that  it  is  just  beginning  to  implement  research  and  make  plans  for 
a  major  redesign  of  the  current  population  survey.  It  is  anticipated  that 
the  redesign  will  be  fully  operational  in  early  1984.  I  submit  that  there 
IS  no  way  for  Washington  to  give  us  any  reliable  information  about  the 
Asian/Pacific  employment  profile  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  will 
have  no  information  until  late  .'80s. 

For  the  recently  arrived  Asian  American  immigrants,  they  have  an 
entry  problem.  They  have  no  way  of  getting  into  the  crowd;  they  have 
no  access,  and  many  end  up  by  accepting  odd  jobs.  Given  that  fact,  we 
find  that  there  is  a  cost.  Their  basic  abilities,  even  when  they're  getting 
a  job,  IS  underutilized.  >•  ^ 

1  will  conclude  by  saying  that  discrimination  Xmcs  three  ways:  (a) 
there  IS  a  general  perception  that  the  Asian/Pacific  Americans 
constitute  an  insignificant  group  who  have  no  histbry  of  disadvantage, 
and  that  myth  must  go;  (b)  they've  jobs;  their  unemployment  doesn't 
need  to  be  taken  into  consideration;  the  jobs,  they  have  are  odd  jobs 
which  IS  an  euphemism  for  underemployment; 'and  (c)  finally,  there  is 
no  information  whatsoever  on  which  we  can  base  scientific  conclu- 
sions.  Even  if  there  is  no  disadvantage  I  will  submit  that  that  has  to  be 
established.  What  has  been  established  so  far  is  the  confession  that  we 
have  no  information  for  this  group  which  is  growiing  in  size  and 
whose  labor  forbe  participation  is  2  percent  of  the  labor  force  of  the 
Nation. 

Thank  you.  t 

Commissioner  Freeman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Dutta.  Your  entire  paper 
will  be  included  in  the  record,  in  the  proceedings  of  this  consultation. 

Dr.  Setsuko  Matsunaga  Nishi  is  a  professor  in  the  department  of 
sociology  at  the  Graduate  Center  at  Brooklyn  College  of  the  City 
Univerrfty  of  New  York,  and  where  she  has  worked  since  1965.  Dr 
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Pr.Mnl.Uon  ol  8.l.uko  M.t.un.B.  Nl.hl.  Pro«"»or,  D.p.rt- 
^  of  Society.  Brooklyn  Coll.*..  '"^  O""""" 
City  Unlv«r»lty  of  N«w  York 

n«    NISHI  Thank  you  vert  much.  /      .  . 

r,houKc  to  note  .!«.  that  I  .m  co-chair  of  .f  A„a,>  Amencan 
.fi*  ™bcl*.lt.«  of  the  New  York  Su.e  Ajvfory  Comn.H.ec  ,o 
SI  US  Comrni^ion  on  Civ,,  Right.,  because  1  '^J"  be  c,raw,,,g  « 
,f  .he  re«.»rces  .hat  were  developed  in  3  days  of  ...formal  l..»r...g. 

"Jin  1974.  and.  las.  year,  ,n  a.,  .ll-d.y  co,.fcro„cc  co..ccr.,„.g 
the  development  of  an  Asia..  American  aC.on  agenda  _ 

I  shall  be  drawing  information  and  tesl.mony  from  these  two 
Jo^'l  h^  addition  to  several  pieces  of  research  that  have  bee.. 
^d«c^  under  my  supervision  by  graduate  ,tude..ts  a.  the  C  ty 
Univen,.Vy  of  New  Yorra.,d  a  study  which  we  conducted  nndcr 
com«c  w«h  the  New  York  State  Division  of  Human  R.gh. 
ZT^m  the  u.,derutiliz.tion  of  the  compla.n.  scrv.ces  of  that 

'*?^.will  be  more  fully  i..cl«ded  in  my  paper,  but  fd  like  to  refer  to 

'Tis  rather  startling  that  I,  too,  had  intended  to  state  m  a  b«,ic  myth 
J  mauer  of'he  i„s.gnif.cance  of  Asian/P^if.c  American  peoples^-. 
h»  Dr  Dutla.  Howtver,  I  should  like  to  note  "«>"'"'".' 
refers  to  Ne,  Vor.  » -^^^^ 

r„rinT,,z:tit':r:^^^^^^^^^^^ 

tK«t  hv  ncjit  vear  -there  will  be  between  4  percent  and  5  percent. 
X  -JnX  S  tt  number,  the.se.ves.  but  the  --^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
which  they  are  becoming  gcxxl  citizens  ^^'"^^^^^^^'^Zl 
becoming  naturalized  and.  f^^^^'"^^''' 

auickly  politicized  to  function  as  a  part  of  the  New  York  citizenry^ 
PerhaJT  the  myth  that  is  most  strategic  p  corr^t^,s  wha  1 
J::!Z  latuhe  Hitler  myth:  Pacif.c/Asian  AmericAn^are  taking 
awav  iob  opportunities  from  blacks  and  Hispanics.  ,     ^  . 

1  fwnk  thaUhere  could  be  a  long  ideological  discussion  about  th^ 
but  1  think  that  we  must  firmly  refuse  to  fall  prey  to  "blammg  the 
victim"  myth  and.  furthermore,  that  we  resist  the  c^^'dcrable 
:XcyTn  a  complex  multicultural  sCK^icty  such  as  ours  t^^d.v.ded 

"'oleToZ^ltion  that  1  would  like  to  put  fortl,  strongly  is  that 
the^  S  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  take  a  leading  role  to  aUay  the 
IVoninsitv  on  the  part  of  minorities  to  blame  each  other  for  their 
SSge:  that's,  to  aeclare  clearly  that  such  beliefs  are  not 
founded  in  fact. 
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^  Another  kind  of  tendency  for  myth  is  overgenerali/e  the  success  of 
Pacific/Asnui  Americans  as  consequence  of  (heir  high  visibility  ui  the 
professional,  technical,  and  iiiaiiagerial  cHcupaticMis 

The  striking  fact  is  that  almost  two-thirds  of  the  Asian  immigrant 
workers  bring  to_lhis  country  a  very  liigh  level  of  occupational 
experience  as  ptesionals.  technicians,  maiiasers,  and  administrators. 
With  such  qualifications,  do  they  enter  the  economy  at  a  commeniu^ 
rately  higher  rung  than  the  earlier  historic  waves  of  unskilled 
F,uro|wan  and  Asian  immigrants  and  climb  on  up  (he  merit  ladder? 

The  answer  is  complex,  of  course,  but  it's  mainly  npgativiv  There  is 
the  common  assumption  that  in  professional,  technical,  and  managerial 
levels  of  employment,  that  merit  crit«ria  function  without  the 
contamination  of  bias.  I  think  this  is  something  that  needs  .to  be 
carefully  examined,  for  discrimination  on  this  level  is  highly  institu- 
"lioiialized. 

Another  kind  of  difficuKy  with  regard  to  their  involvement  in  the 
professional,  technical  occupations  is  that  there  is  little  systeimltic 
understanding  and  very  few  measures  that  have  been  developed  and 
publicized  regart^g  the  discriminatory  effects' of  underemployment. 

Furthermore.  i«he  professional,  technical,  and  managerial  occupa- 
tions in  complex  bureaucratic  systems  of  employment,  there  is  modern 
racism— the  subtle,  sophisticated,  systemic  patterns  and  practices 
which  may  have  nt>  i^ication  of  maleviolent  intent,  nonetheless, 
function  to  effect  and  to  obscure  the  discriminatory  outcomes. 

Thus,  a  second  recommendation  |  Nvould  make  is  that  the  Equal" 
Employment  6pportuiiity  Commission  be  urged  to  make  studies  of 
'^systemic  discrimination  in  those  occupational  realms  in  which  y^siaii 
Americans  are  highly  concentrated,  for  example,  in  the  health 
industry. 

Another  kind  of  consideration  is  a  myth,  unfortunately,  which  many 
"  Asian  Americans  themselves  maintain  Oh  the  basis  of  their  own 

perceptions  and  interpretations  of  their  own  experience,  many  Nvifl 
deny  that  they  have  confronted  discrimination  persoiially. 

In  the  study  that  we  did  for  the  New  York  State  Division  of  Human 
.  Rights,  we  interviewed  100  "infludntials^'  and  asked  whether  they 
themselves  personally  had  confronted  employment  discrimin^tion  and 
•     whether  they  knew  of  others  who  had.  The  startling  finding  was  that 
Ihe  majority  denied  that  they  thei^iselves  had  confronted  diserimina- 

^  No  doubt  th<;re  are  certain  social  psychological  factors  involved  in 
the  tendency  tp  deny  being  discriminated  against,  because  it  is 
damaging  to  one's  ego.  And  i\  is  very  difficult  not  to  take  discrimina- 
tion personally.  And  thus  there  is  something  of, a  psychological 
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tciKicilcy  to  deny  cMxrricncing  cHscri.ni.ialio.i  or  to  rriiitrrprot  events 
»s  if  they  were  not  discriniumtory. 

However,  we  have  some  extremely  {H-rsuasivc  evidence  to  indu  iite 
that  some  of  the  most  cruciHl  discrimumtion  for  Asian  An^ericans 
occurs  invisibly  to  them.  In  what  maV  be  called  the  foot-in-the-door 
stage  of  career,  wc  have  somWent  research  evidence  of  this  process. 
In  a  very  imaginatively  dcsigi\d  expenment.  L.ino  Covey,  a  graduate 
student  in  psychology  at  the  City  University  of  New  York,  sent  pairs 
of  constructed  resumes,  which  were  tested  for  equivalence,  to 
potential  cfnploycrs.  Qne  of  the  pair  was  identified  as  being  of  Filipino 
background  and  the  other  identified  as  white.  > 

Wc  have  statistically  significant  results  to  indicate  that  Filipinos 
suffer  serious  discrimination.  Whites  received  invitations  for  inter- 
views five  times  mOre  oHen  than  Filipinos.  They  are  fxH^jded  in  this 
crucial  phase  at  a  rate  that  favors  whites  by  80  percent!  T»\  research 
design.  I  think,  is  foolproof  in  terms  of  ihe  resumes'  equivalence;  and 
the  evidence,  though  the  sample  is  not  large,  is  statistically  significant 

and  ftolds  up  very  well. 

The  difficulty  of  studying  and  documenting  modern  racism  presents 
an  extremely  challenging  situation.  And  I  should  like  to  point  out  that 
on  the  higher  levels  of  employment,  and  in  more  sophisticated 
b>ireau9ratic  settings  for  employment,  blatant  racism  is  now  virtually 
gone.  Commissions  on  civil  rights  now  must  develop  the  capabilities  to 
id-cntify,  to  document,  and  to  deal  with  systemic,  highly  patterned 
discrimination,  which  may  or  may  not  be  with  jjitcnt. 

Frequently,  language  is  said  to  bfc  a  disability  with  regard  to 
employment.  The  performance  relevance  of  the  level  of  language  s^JJI 
required  is  something  that  should  be  tested.  That's  another  recommen- 
dation I  have,  '  ^  .  ,. 
.  Another  suggestion  is  that  i1it>  stereotyped  images  that  ""ddrlie 
personnel  decisions  and.  attitudes  of  those  who  perceive  VfitWic 
American  peoples  as  competitors  should  be  thoroughly  examined  and 
dealt  with. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Commissioner  Freeman.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Joseph  Chung  has  been  a  professor  of  economic,s  at  Illinois 
Institute  of  Technology  since  1973.  He's  our.finarpanelist  on  myths 
and  ^ealities^ 

Mr.  Chung? 


PrM«ntatlon  of  jloMph  Chung,  Professor  of  Economic*.  Illi- 
nois lnultut«  of  Technology,  Chicago,  Illinois 

Dr.  Chun(;  hic  general  topic  concerning ahc  underemployment 
problems  of  Asiaiypacific  Americans  is  well  known  and  has  been 
discussed  by  all  tlirdp  previous  speakers  in  this  panel. 

I'd  like  to  dw'dl  one  small  area  in  which  underemployment  of 
Asian/Pjtific  Americ)ms  is  widespread.  It  exists  in  small  business. 
Now.  there  is  u  mytl^^  concerning  the  success  of  Asian  Americans  in 
business.  This  was  briefly  touched  ujx^n  by  Amado  Cabezas.  t(xy  I'd 
like  to  dwell  on  that  issue  solely. 

was  disturbed  to  cead  in  the  mass  media  a  year  or  two  ago  about 
the  success  stories  of  *Lorean  business,  particularly  in  the  Los  Angeles 
area  This  was  featurofl  iij  such  national  magazines  as  Newsweek  and 
Business  Week  I  also  s6w  some  programs  on  television  extolling  the 
success,.of  Korean  business  and  shbwing  pictures  of  storefronts  on 
Olympic  Boulevard  in  L  A.  The  iniplied  conclusion  was  that  here  is  a 
group  of  new  inunigrants  who  have  achieved  success  in  business  and 
that  there  is  something  here  for  other  new  immigrants  to  learn, 
particularly  the  Vietnamese  refugees.  Here's  the  model  of  success  they 
.   should  follow. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the  so-called  success  of  Korean  or 
Asian/Pacific  American  business  enterprises  is  only  a  myth  founded 
on  misunderstanding.  Pd  like  to  submit  that  instead  qf  being  a  symbol 
of  success  by^ew  immigrants,  the  preponderance  of  Asian  businesses, 
on  the  contrary,  represents  symptoms  of  the  underlying  problems  they 
face  such  as  disguised  unemployment  or  underemployment  and  a  form 
of  cheap  labor. 

I  think  that  any  remedies  for  the  employment  problems  of  Asian 
Americans  must  start  from  changing  the  imagery  concerning  the 
"success"  of  Asian/Pacific  people  in  this  country. 

If  we  look  at,  first  of  all,  the  kind  of  background  that  Asian/Pacific 
Americans  have,  particularly  people  who  go  into  business,  we  s*  that 
they  are  a  very  highly  educated  group.  The  1970  census  figures  shows 
this  and  subsequent  surveys  confirmed  it.  For  instance,  a  survey  of 
Korean  retail  businessmen  in  1975,  involving  Chicago,  Honolulu,  Los 
Angeles,  San  Francisco  6ay  area  showed  that  about  72  percent  of 
them  had  a  college  education  from  Korea.  Now,  this  is  an  astounding- 
ly  high  rate  if  you  compare  it  to  the  rate  of  college  education  for  the 
general  public  in  the  U.S. 

Also,  if  you  study  their  background— their  preimmigration  back- 
grqund— you  will  sec  5  yery  high  percerttage;  upward  of  60  percent  or 
even  70  percent  i^  some  surveys,  had  ^professional/managerial 
backgroun(^  before  they- immigrated  to  the  U.S.  It  is  important  to 
reiterate  that  the  very  high  proportion  of  Asians  enter  small  business 
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received  college  education  relative  to  the  general  ixMnilation  in  the 
U.S.  and  that  most  of  them  held  professional/managerial  jKisitioiis 

before  they  came  here.  ^ 

Yet  thcy  are  engaged  in  small  businesses  ni  the  U.S. 

Among  the  Asian/Pacific  Americans,  the  rate  of  small  business  is 
very  high.  According  to  the  recent  l.ce  Wagatsuma  study  of  Los 
Angeles  in  1978.  about  45  pcrc>!nt  of  Koreans  in  the  labor  force  were 

self-employ^.  »  ^-  ,    .  ■ 

Now.  this  is  an  astoUndingly  highlatio  of  sclf-en^ploymciil  which  I 
submit  points  to  systems  of  fundamei«V  problems  that  they  l^ce.  Also, 
within  the  business,  the  scale  of  which  is  very  small,  and  I  don't  want 
to  blither  you  or  bore  you  with  all  the  statistics,  there  is  an 
overreprescntation  of  retail  business.  In  Ivan  Light's  study  of  Korean- 
named  storefronts  in  Los  Arigeles,  overrepresentat^n  of  retail  trade 
among  Korean  business  is  something  like  nearly  200  percent. 

What  that  means  is  this:  If  the  ratio  is  100  percent,  that  means  the 
percentage  of  Korean  business  in  retail  is  equal  to  the  general 
population  in-L.A.  So  the  fact  is  that  Koreans  have  developed  twice 
(moic  retail  stores  in  proportion  to  their  number  as  have  other  Los 

Angeles  residents.>  \ 

What  I  have  established  so  far  is  that  there  is  a  very  high  rate  ol  sell- 
employment  among  Asians  and  that  their  businesses  are  very  small  and 
mostly  confined  to  retail  business. 

Fro>n  this  I  am  inferring  that  small  business  among  Asian  Americans 
is  a  source  of  underemployment  and  a  source  of  cheap  labor.  Why? 
Why  do  they  go  into  small  business  as  compared  to  all  other 
employment  opportunities,  particularly  if  one  considers  their  high 
educational  background  and  high  professional  qualifications?  I  can  list 
many  fa^ctprs  here  but  they  mainly  center  around  the  difficuUies  fa£ed 
by  Asian  Americans  in  getting  jobs  commensurate  with  their  qualifica- 
tions due  to,  perhaps,  the  language  barrier,  job  discrimination  which 
has  been  mentio^icd  already,  and*  refysal  by  local  accreditation 
agencies  to  recognize  their  indigenous  educational  background  and 
professional  training.  .  ^ 

Perhaps  it  makes  economic  sense  that  they  go  into  family  business. 
Immigrant  families  have  very  low  opportunity  cost  of  their  labor 
because  thev  can't  get  any  other  jobs.  Many  have  big  families  and,  as  a 
r<?}ult,  they  can  take  advantage  ot  unpaid  workers  among  the  family 
members.  \n6  for  s6mc  ^t  is  a  way  to  avoid  factory  and  other 

undesirable  work. 
Thus^  people  go  into  small  business  because  other  opportunities  are 
'  blocked  for  them  and  this  results  in  a  form  of  cheap  labor  for  the 
economy  as  a  whole.  v 
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As  you  know,  people  who  arc  engaged  in  small  business  work  long 
hours,  from  6:00  to  midnight  and  und^  poor  working  conditions 
Often  their  profit  margin  is  very  low,  their  faXiily  Members  frequently 
work  for  nothing  or  at  very  low  wages.  \  . 

Since  I  don't  have  much  time,  Jl'd  like  to  concliide  by  emphasizing 
that  we  somehow  have  to  cope  with  the  myth  conccrtiing  Asian 
business  fuccess  and  get  the  real  story  out  that  the* so-called  success  in 
business  simply  repret^nts.  symptoms  of  the  deepseatcjl^pjlpymcnt 
problems  that  Asian  Amerifcans  face  in  the  U  S. 
i^MMlssiONER  Frebma^.  Thank  you  very  much. 
Comipissioner  Horn? 

^ViCE  Chairman  Horn.  No  questions.  n 

DIscuMton 

Commissioner  Freeman.  Mn  Saltzman? 

COMMissioi^ER  Saltzman.  Mr.  Cabezas,  could  you  e5iplain— 
whether  there  is  an  explanation,  if  there  is— that  is,  what  do  you  think 
lead  to  or  accounts  for  the  myth  of  Asian  American  success? 

Dr.   ^A9&JiS.  There  are  sevefal  reasons  for  this.  Qnc  is  that  from 
a  political  point  of  view  I  think  there  is  the^phenomenon  in  which 
certain  minority  groups  are  placed  at  a  certain  position  and  compared^ 
with  others  in  order  p  show  t^iat  certain  groups  can  make  it  and 
therefore  why  can't  the  others? 

From  a  research  point  of  view,  the  problem  has  to  do  with 
methodology  and  in  terms  of  how  data  are  aggregated.  For  example,  if 
one  wece^to  take  nationwide  aggregations  of  data  and  compai^  the 
incomeflt^  Asian  Pacific  Americans  with  whites,  one  would  come  un^ 
with  errMeous  conclusions  about  higher  income  levels  for  Asian;  bm 
if  one  aggregates  the  data  by  metropolitan  area  and  compares  Ac 
income  and  occupational  attainment  of  these  populations  ^ea  by  area, 
then  one  would  not  conclude  that  their  spciocconomic  spitus  is  high. 

Also,  there  ju-e  fkulty  socioeconomic  indicators.  Family  income  is  a 
^901; -bnc  because,  ^  I  mentioned,  many  Asian  fitmilies  have  about  two 
workers  as  compared  with  1.6  for  white  families;  per  person  or  per^ 
capita  income  thus  would  bje  a  much  better  indication. 

The  use  of  years  of  schooling  as  a  social  i?kdicator  is  a  poor  one 
because  it  connotes  success  whereas  data  show  the  returns  of 
education  for  Asian/Pacific  Americans  to  be  quite  low.  % 

And  "as  pointed  out  by  Professor  DdtU,  usually  no  information  is 
available,  or  where  information  is  availi(ble,  it*s  very  difRcult  to  gain 
access  to  the  data  bases  which  would  allow  clear  and  unb^ase^ 
analyses  of  these  kinds  of  problems.  ^ 

IVh  very  difRcult,  for  example,  to  get  special  Ubulations  of  census 
tapes  from  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
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Commissioner  Saitzman.  Thank  you.  j  ,  /. 

Dr.    Nishi.  why  do  minorities  fend  to  blame  one  another  for/thcir 
rcUUvc  pUght  with  rcgwrd  to  economic  situations?  [ 

Dr.  Nishi.  The  tendency  for  occupational  scgreg^uoto  by 
race/e(hnidty,  I  think,  is  a  phenomenon  which  is  well  documented  m 
the  United  Sutes. 

In  the  case  of  Asian/Pacific  peoples,  this  is  reinforced,  because  such 
a  very  large  proportion  has  come  since  1965  under  an  immigration  law 
which  has  provided  preference  for  those  fulfilling  only  certain 
occupational  qualittcations  where  there  are  shor^gcs  as  Certified  by 
the  Department  of  Labor.  This  has  encourag^  concentration  at  a 
level  of  educational  and  occupational  preparcdrtfess  which,  incidenuMy 
i»,not  a  consequence  primarily  of  their  educational  advantage  iij^he 
United  States,  but  because  of  their  background  preparation.  They 
enter  into  the  system  at  a  level  which  is  higher  than  that  of  the  large 
waves  of  historic  immigration  to  the  United  States.  They  come  in  later 
to  the  system,  but  they  enter  in  a  higher  posi»ion. 

Thus,  if  yqu  look  at  a  large  hospitid  ifi  New  York  Gity,  those  who 
occupy  the  custodial  and  service  positions  arc  likely  to  be  black  and 
tispanic  The  technicians,  doctors,  .and  wirfcs  arc  highl)^  visible,  m 
Srge  proportion,  of  Asian  background.  The  administrators  are  quite 
generally  white.  There  are,  of  Cour«^,  a  sprinkling  of  blacks  who  arc  m 
those  higher  positions. 

So  it  is  largely  a  matter  of  historic  Circumstances,  of  time  of  entry, 
and  the  circumstances  of  why  the  1965  immigration  law  was  designed 
the  way  it  was.  Thus,  though  they  confront  considerable  discnmina- 
i>n  f4  those  professional  levels,  it's  a  kind  of  discrimination  that's 
Jkdt  to  document.  But  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Hispanic  and 
theblAk^  certainly  looks  as  if  they,  being  on  a  next  higher  level,  are 
obstrucKg  th?  movement,  the  upward  mobility,  of  those  w^^o  are  in  , 
lower  ciegorics  of  employment.  -Aft 

So  we  have  that  tendency  for  minorities  to  blame  each  other.  After 
all.  diiJcrimiilrtory  patterns  are  highly  complex.  Thb  person  who  is^ 
victimixcd  by  such  a  system  is  not  able.to  deal  with  the  complexity  of 
the  system.  Consequently,  the  visible  appearance  of  competitors  reallf 
inviterscapegoating.  ,,     j  c*  . 

I  know  that  the  classic  studies  of  scapcgoating'  in  the  United  !>tates 
have  4>een  done  by  the  Jewish  defense  agencies,  with^  which  I  have 
Vdone  some  work.  And  the  same  kind  of  prinpiples  underlie  scapegoat- . 
ing,  be  it  in  Hitler's  Germany  or  American  Ihistorical  racism  or  post- ) 
1965  «ttitude%towards  new  groups.  "I 
Commissioner  Freeman.  Mr.  Chairman?\^ 
Chairman  Flemmino.  No. 

Commissioner  Freeman.  Thank  you  very  much.  ( 
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The  problem  \vc  have  i^rthat  this  is  such  interesting  and  vahiable 
material  that  we  all  have  to  rex^eive  it  wi(hi(Uhe  time.  ^ 

Dr.  Nishi.  I  with  to  transmit  some  material  pertftiiiiiig  to  a  class 
action  suit  regarding  Fihpino  nurses,  and  I'd  Hkc  to  present  this  to  you. 

Commissioner  Frehman.  AII^  thAt  material  will  be  welcome  and 
will  be  rcccivcil  now  and  any^^locumcnts  which  you  have,  the  staff 
will  take  them  and  they  will  beSiichided  in  the  rcpori 

Dr.  Nishi.  Thank  you  This  is  a  d(Kunient  prepareil  by  the  Asian 
Americans  (or  Fair  Media  \  ^ 

CoMMissiONrK  Frffman  Thank  you  very  much 

We  will  ask  ftic  members  of  the  next  panel  to  come  forward,  please, 
take  your  seats. 

This  subject  will  be  employment  issues  strategics.  ^ 

Our  first  panelist.  Henry  Der.  executive  director.  Chinese  for 
Affirmative  Action.  Mr.  Der? 

PreMntatlon  of  Henry  Der,  Executive  Director,  Chlneee  for 
Affirmative  Action,  San  Francleco,  California 

Mr.    Der.  Gdod  morning.  Commissioners. 

Founded  in  1969,  Chinese  for  Affirmative  Action  is  a  San  Francisco- 
based,  nonprofit,  voluntary  membership  organization  dedicated  to 
defend  the  civil  rights  of  and  to  promote  equal  employftieiit  opportuni- 
ties for  Chinese  Americans.  ^ 

Over  1.300  dues  paying  members  support  the  civil  rights  activities  of 
Chinese  for  Affirmative  Action.  Annually.  Chinese  for  Affirmative 
Action  assists  over  125  individuals  of  Chinese  ancestry  who  feel  that 
they  have  been  a  victim  of  racially  discriminatory  employment 
practices  or  victims  of  police  harassment. 

Our  clienj^  range  from  blue-collar  workers  such  as  custodian^,  hotel 
maids,  telephone  installers,  to  professionals,  civil  servants,  irfigincers. 
economists.  Let  me  ^ite  a  specific  example^  of  how  Chinese  for 
Affirmative  Action  assists. 

Mr.  Eddy  Chan,  an  assembler,  was  terminated  by  Morrison  Imports. 
Mr.  Chan  was  paid  for  less  work  and  was  given  less  days  off  than  non- 
Chinese  workers.  When  Mr.  Chan  first  filed  for  unemployment 
benefit)  his  claim  was  denied  by  the  local  unemployment  office  of  the 
State  department  employment  development  department. 

On  appeal  to  the  State  unemployment  appeals  board  in  Sacremento, 
Chinese  for  Affirmative  Action  ygucd.that  Mr.  Chan  was  a  victim  of 
racially  discriminatory  treatment.  The  State  unemployment  appeals 
board  affirmed  Mr.  Chan's  claim  of  racial  discrimination  and  granted 
him  unemployment  benefits. 

^Concurrently.  Chihesc  for  Affirmative  Action  helped  Mr.  Chan  to 
fne  com^jpt  with  W  State  fairjemployment  practices  copimission. 
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The  FF.PC  cc^nimissiopcr  coiifirinett  that  Mr  Chan  was  indeed  paid 
JrsH  for  equal  work  and  was  g.ven  less  days  off  T  he  .nvestigatcSr 
convincingly  i^rsuadcd  the  re8p<Mident  Morrison  Company  to  settle 
with  a  cash  award  for  Mr.  Chan  instead  of  hiring  an  attorney  to  fight 
the  complaint- 

For  every  successful  case  like  Mr.  Chan's,  there  are  many  more 
complaints  that  are  not  adequately  resolved  at  the  employer  or  FEPC 
or  KHOC  level 

While  certain  i>ersons  may  argue  that  some  of  our  clients  may  not 
have  good  Title  Vll  employment  discrimination  cases,  the  outc*>me  of 
complaints  filed  by  Chiiifcsc  and  Asian  Americans  is  largely  dependent 
on  how  aggressively  FEPC  or  the  EEQC  wants  to  pursue  these 
complaints.  Chinese  Americans  are  victims  of  neglect  by  Federal 
agencies  empowered  to  enforce  this  country's  civil  rights  laws  and 
affirmative  action  regulations. 

The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  as  amended,  is  a  gm>d  Federal  law. 
The  Voting  Rights  Adt  of  1965.  as  amended,  in  1975,  with  a  bilingual 
election  provision,  is  a  good  Federal  law.  The  civil  Hghts  needs  of 
Chinese  Americans  are  basic.  We  need  and  deserve  better  and  more 
vigorous  enforcement  of  these  and  other  Federal  laws. 

A  very  curtbry  review  of  the  work  force  of  the  San  Francisco 
district  office  of  EEOC  and  the  regional  office  of  HEWs  Office  for 
Civil  Rights,  indicates  that  these  two  agencies  are  barely  meeting 
affirmative  action  goals  of  employing  Asian  Americans.  Consequently, 
to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  neither  of  these  two  ofTiccs  has  ever 
taken  any  substantiVe  initiative  to  remedy  systemic  discnminatory 
employment  practices  afflicting  members  of  the  Asian  American 

community.-  .  /  „ »   ^.  .        r  \ 

During  a  recent  hiring  initiative  ^^th  HEW/OCR.  Ch.n«e  fo^ 
Affirmative  Action  literally,  had  to  convent  a  m^eJI^K^^'th  the 
director  of  HEW/OCR,  the  principal  officer  of  Region  IX,  HEW.  and 
a  personnel  officer  of  HEW  to  track  and  monitor  the  sUtus  of  Asian 
American 'applicants  for  the  position  of  e^igl  opportunity  specialist. 

One  Chinese  attorney,  for  example.  wh«  had  r^revious  «Pcncncc 
with  a  Bay  area  legal  aid  firm,  was  initially  rejected  entry  on  this  EOS 
list.  He  then  took  it  upon  himself  to  enter  HEW  as  a  lowly  paid^lerk- 
secretary  so  that  he  could  get  his  foot  into  the  door. 

Eventually,  on  a  second  application,  he  was  deemed  qaalifi(|rfor  the 
EOS  list  and  then  got  promoted  tp  ^n  EOS,  OS-7.  .  ^ 

There  is  absolutely  no  reason  for*  this  kind  of  treatment  of  Chinese 
America*  by  a  Federal  agency  that  has  a  mandate  to  enfor<^  the  civil 
.  rights  laws  of)Our  country. 

wL  firmly  believe  that  those  who  get  served  are  by  and  large 
I    dctJLineilty  those  who  do  the  serving.  Chinese  fpr  Affirmative 
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Action  in  conviiicciJ  that  the  protection  of  the  civil  rights  of  Chinese 
Americans  is  de|>endent  on  several  ingredients.  One.  vigc^iis  and 
vigilant  enforcement  of  civil  rights  and  anirmative  action  laws  by 
appropriate  Federal  agencies.  Two,  substantial  community  interest  and 
suppint  for  civil  rights  activities.  Three,  coalition  efforts  with  other 
ethnic  minority  and  women's  groups.  Four,  persistency  by  civil  rights 
groups  to  implement  and  monitor,  wherever  possible,  court  decisions, 
consent  decrees,  other  judgments  and  agreements  affecting  employ- 
ment op|K)rtunities  for  minorities. 

Let  me  very  briefly  cite  five  examples  of  certain  cases  and  actions 
undertaken  by  Chinese  for  Affirmative  Action  to  defend  the  civil 
rights  of  Chinese  Americans. 

Example  number  one.  Chinese  for  Affirmative  Action  versus  the 
San  Francisco  Police  Department  In  1975  Chmese  for  Affirmative 
Action  fileil  a  Title  VI  complaint  with  the  U.S  Department  of  Justice 
and  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration  against  the  San 
Francisco  Police  Department  alleging  that  the  lack  of  bilingual  police 
services  constitutes  racial  discrimination  against  Chinese  Americans, 
particularly  those  who  do  not  speak  English. 

LEAA  investigatoDS  conducted  an  onsite  investigation  and  inter- 
viewed both  the  San  Francisco  Civil  Service  Commission  and  the  San 
Francisco  Police  Department.  LEAA  never  issued  its  findings. 

In  March  1977,  2  years  iater,^CAA  refiled  its  Title  VI  complaint 
with  LEAA  under  the  newly  jelccted  presidential  administration. 

A  LEAA  investigator  came  out  again  to  Sin  Francisco  to  examine 
thf  problem.  Per  our -allegation,  his  investigation  revealed  that  during 
anytime  of  the  day  on  any  given  day  of  the  week,  no  police  officer 
assigned  to  Chinatown  or  the  Richmond  district  could  communicate 
effectively  with  the  non-English-speaking  Chmese  population. 

Further,  Chinese  speaking  residents  experienced  sometimes  delays 
of  several  hours  before  receiving  appropriate  help  from  the  police 
department.  The  Sail"  Francisco  department  and  LEAA  eventually 
signed  a  resolution  agreement  on  December  21,  1977,  wherein  the 
police  department  agreed  to  take  specific  steps  to  Improve  police 
services  to  the  Chinese-speaking  cottimunity . 

LEAA  hailed  this  resolution  agreement  for  setting  a  national 
precedent  in  meeting  the  needs  of  a  language  minority  grou^. 

Example  number  two.  As  a  coplaintiflT  in  Officers  for  Justice  versus 
;tfie  San  Franchisee  Civil  Service  Commb^lion,  Chinese  for  Affirmative 
'  Action  joined  wkh  Officers  for  Justwfe,  League  of  the  United  Latin 
American  Citizens,  San  Francisco  NOW,  NAACP,  and  36'individual 
police  officers  to  file  a  Title  VII  Federal  lawsuit  against  the  San 
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Francisco  Civil  Service  Coniinission  and  (he  ix^lice  department  tor 
discriminatory  hiring  and  promotional  practices 

When  this  suit  was  first  filed  in  l')?^.  no  nu>ic  tlian  five  Chinese 
|>olice  olTiccrs  were  members  of  the  1.900-strong  jjolice  force, 
accounting  for  less  than  1  |>erceiit  of  all  patrol  officers.  Based  on 
preliminary  arguments  presented  to  him,  the 'Federal  judge  struck 
down  the  5  feet.  8  inches  requirement  which  had  an  adverse  impact 
Against  Asians.  Hispanics.  and  women.  The  city  was  also  ordered  to 
administer  a  job-related  entrance  examination  and  to  hire  W)  female 
officers  immediately. 

After  6  years  of  Jitigation.  earlier  this  year  all  parties  concerned 
agreed  to  a  consent  decree  which,  among  several  major  provisions, 
calls  for  a  50  percent  hiring  goal  of  minorities  at  the  entry  level  and  » 
total  of  29  Chinese  bilingual  officers  to  be  hired  by  1984  in  addition  to 
those  who  are  presently  on  the  force. 

Example  number  three.  Chinese  for  Afnrmative  Action  versus 
t  Kaiser  Hospital.  In  1975  Chinese  for  Affirmative  Action  filed  a  Title 
1  VI  complaint  against  Kaiser  Hospital,  a  prepaid  health  plan,  with 
Vegion  IX  HEWs  Office  for  Civil  Rights  for  lack  of  adequate 
bilingual  help  personnel.  HEW/OCR  sat  on  this  complaint  for  a 
couple  of  years  without  knowing  what   to  do  with   it.  Then 
HEW/OCR  forwarded  this  complaint  to  its  headquarters  here  in 
Washington.  D.C..  for  further  agency  review.  It  took  a  total  of  4  years 
for  HEW/OCR  to  develop)  an  appropriate  investigatory  plan.  Investi- 
gation is  currently  underway. 

The  other  two  examples  I  was  going  to  mention— the  fourth 
example  was  Chinese  for  Affirmative  Actioh  versus  KCBS  and  the 
FCC  wherein  we  filed  a  petition  to  deny  the  license  renewal 
application  of  KCBS-AM.  the  largest  all^ews  radio  station  in 
northern  California.  The  case  went  all  the  way  to  the  Washington, 
DC,  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals. 
» 

And  the  fifth  case  I  would  like  to  tnention  is  in  the  area  of  voting 
rights.  Last  year,  based  on  complaints  filed  with  the  United  States 
Attorney's  Office  in  San  Friyicisco,  the  U.S.  Government  filed  a 
lawsuit  against  thf.  San  Francisco  Registrar  of  Voters  for  noncompli- 
ance wit»f  the  1 975  amendments  to  the  Voting  Rights  Act. 

Pursuant  to  that  particular  lawsuit,  the  Federal  judge  issued  an 
order.  There  was  a  Federal  examiner  that  was  assigned  to  San 
Francisco  to  monitor  the  November  1978  general  election.  A  total  of 
120  Chinese  and  Spanish  precincts  were  monitored  during .  the 
November  1978  general'clection.  ' 
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Thank  you. 

Commissioner  Freeman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Dcr. 
Our  next  panelist  is  Abraham  T.  Sheh,  director^  Chinatown 
Planning  Council,  Asian  American  Employment  Center. 
Mr.  Shen.  , 


PraMOtatlon  of  Abraham  T.  8h#n,  Director,  Chinatown  Plan- 
nlng  CouncH,  Mow  York  City 

*  Mr.  SHEN.^Oood  morning,  Commissioners,  ladies  and  gentlemen. 

It  is  indeed  a  great  honor  and  pleasure  to  be  invited  to  this 
consultation  as  Asian  and  Pacific  Americans  all  across  the  land  are 
now  celebrating  our  first  heritage  week,  a  long  overdue  recognition  of 
our  contributions  to  this  country.  It  is  most  fitting  that  the  U.S. 
Commission  on  Qvil  Rights  should  sponsor  this  hearing  to  examine 
careAilly  some  of  the  major  civil  rights  issues  of  the  Asian/Pacific 
Americans,  thus  giving  a  greater  n^eaning  to  this  historical  occasion. 

As  the  title  of  this  consultation  clearly  impliei,  American  society 
still  holds  many  serious  misconceptions  with  regards  to  Asian  andF 
Pacific  Americans.  These  myths,  if  tiot  exposed  and  graduate 
destroyed^  can  have  detrimental  effects  upon  the  future  growth 
development  of  our  community.  / 

From  the  panelists  during  the  last  2  days  of  hearings,  the  myths  th^t 
characterize  Asian  Americans  as  being  a  **model  minority"  seems  to  be 
a  most  dangerous  one  confh>nting  us  today.  Undoubtedly,  Asian 
Americans  have  made  significant  conti^butions  in  America's  industry, 
arts,  commerte»  and  science.  Some  Asian  Americans  have  become 
leaders  in  many  of  these  fields.  However,  the  success  story,  Asian 
American  ^style,  is  not  applicable  to  the  great  'majority  of  Asians  in  this 
country.' 

Even  during  periods  of  general  economic  prosperity,  when  work 
and  employmen^^opportunities  are  plentiful,  newly  arrived  Asian 
immigrants!  because  of  cultural  differences,  language  barriers,  the  so- 
called  lack  of  local  experience,  and  the  existence  of  systemic 
restrictions  and  institutional  racism,  still  find  it  hard  to  secure 
meaningfiiljobs. 

They  are  often  forced  by  circumstances  to  accept  employment  in 
some  of  the  declining  industries^  such  as  food-related  and  garment 
industries  within  the  confiij^es  of  their  own  ethnic  neighborhood. 
Others  may  choose  to  go  into  small  businesses,  often  against  enorpious 
financial  risk,  by  opening  up  a  grocery  or  souvenir  stores.  These  jobs 
generally  do  not  match  up  to  the  level  of  training  and  capability  of  the 
new  immigrants.  -They  almost  always  fall  far' short  of  their  aspirations 
and  hopes. 
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'Moreover,  these  jobs  tend  ufllnake  the  newly  arrived  iinitiigrants 
work  for  unusually  long  hours  witli  very  low  pay  and  often  under 
extremely  p<.X)r  conditions.  In  times  (^f  economic  recession,  when  the 
national  unemployment  rate  rises  above  6  percent  or  7  percent,  with 
the  rate  in  citHts  much  higher,  newly  arrived  Asian  immigrants  face 
even  greater  hardship  and  frustration  in  their  search  for  employment 
opportunities. 

For  the  native-born  Asian  Americans,  underemployment  as  well  as 
heavy  concentration  in  a  limited  number  of  fields  and  occupations  are 
*  continuing  problems  that  have  already  been  raised  by  quite  a  number 
of  panelists  in  the  last  2  days  of  consultation  her^.  Further  analysis  or 
elaboration  of  these  problems  will  probably  not  shed  any  new  light 
upon  what  is  already  evident  to  us. 

The  contin\iing  influx  of  Asian  immigrants  into  this  country, 
especially  the  anticipated  admission  of  a  large  number  of  Indochinese 
refugees,  within  the  next  2  years,  will  definitely  generate  an  enormous 
demand  for  employment-related  services. 

Community  organizations  must  plan  now  to  institute  innovative 
programs  in  order  to  meet  the  new  challenge.  This  means  more 
English  language  classes  for  the  foreign  born,  job  referral  programs  to 
get  Asian  Americans  into  i^traditional  occupations,  job  training 
programs  to  prepare  those  witf  outmoded  skills  to  go  into  otKSr  lines 
of  work,  and  career  workshops  for  professionals  and  skilled  techni- 
cians. 

At  this  juncture^  allow  me  to  share  with  you  briefly  what  the 
Chinatown  Planning  Council,  a  community-based,  nonprofit,  multiso- 
cial  services,  educational,  and  planning  organization  in  New  York 
City,  has  done  over  the  years  in  trying  to  meet  some  of  employment 
needs  of  the  Chinese  and  other  Asian  American  people  in  New  York 
VCity.  This,  I  hope,  will  demonstrate  to  some  extent  as  to  how 
employment  strategies  can  find  concrete  expression  in  social  services 
delivery  system. 

Deeply  concerned  with  the  tremendous  underutilization  of  human 
resources  as  well  as  the  problems  a^d  difri9ulties  newly  arrived  Asian 
immigrants  must  face  in  their  daily  struggle  for  an  honest  living, 
Chinatown  Planning  Council,  from  its  inception  some  14  years  ago  has 
regarded  manpower  placement  service  an  integral  part  of  its  multiso- 

cial  services  program. 

During  our  first  10  years  of  operation,  an  employment  specialist  was 
assigned  permanently  to  the  council's  multisocial  service  division  to 
interview,  Counsel,  and  refer  prospective  job  applicants  for  employ- 
ment, both  within  and  without  the  community. 

In  the  early  'TOs  the  council  was  also  able  to  obtain  some 
government  fundings  to  establish  an  English  as  a  second  language 
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program.  Over  a  2-ycar  period,  nevcral  hiindreil  newly  arrived 
immigrants  were  benefited  by  the  English  language  (raining. 

Despite  its  cxcelfcnt  design  and  efTectiveness,  the  ESL  program  was 
folded  because  of  a  drastic  budget  cut  in  the  government  funding 
source.  The  people  in  the  community  still  talk  about  that  wonderful 
program,  and  frequently  ask  us  when  they  could  have  the  program 
back  again. 

In  1975,  when  the  employment  rate  in  New  York  City  reached  its 
peak  to  almost  12  percent,  Chinatown  Planning  Council  was  able  to 
establish  its  first  manpower  training  program  with  CETA  funds. 

The  program  trains  120  typists  each  year  and  has  been  successful  in 
consistently  placing  approximately  85  percent  of  its  graduates  in  office 
personnel  positions. 

The  counciPs  first  manpower  training  program  has  proven  to  be 
such  a  success  that  by  1978  it  was  expanded  into  s^eral  other  ^reas. 
First,  an  Asian  American  Employment  Center  was  established  with  a 
multilingual  and  multicultural  staff  speaking\  foyr  Asian  languages: 
Chinese^  Japanese,  Korean,  and  Vietnamese,  ^ 

The  center  is  committed  to  serve  the  employment  needs  of  alf  Asian 
American  communities  in  the  greater  New  York  metropolitan  areas.  In 
1978  vocational  training  programs  wCre  also  established  for  youth 
between  the  agcs^of  16  and  2!  from  economically  disadvan|aged 
families. 

Moreover,  manpower  training  were  also  founded  in  food  service 
management  and  the  patternmakers  and  designers  fields. 

What  I  haVe  presented  thus  far  must  not  be  construed  as  an  attempt 
to  impress  you  of  what  Chinatown  Planning  Council  has  accomplished 
in  the  area  of  manpower  and  employment  services.  On  the  contrary, 
despite  our  efforts,  we  are  far  from  meeting  the  enormous  needs  of  the 
coi|munity. 

We  feel  strongly  that  the  government  should  build  upon  the 
capacity  of  the  existing  community  organizations,  and  make  available 
to  them  n*ore  resources  so  as  to  enable  them  to  continuously  provide 
the  most  vital  services  to  the  Asian/Pacific  American  People. 

It  is  incumbent  ^upon  the  govemmpjt  tp  expand  some  of  the 
successful  programs  to  help  meet  the  growing  demand  for  employ- 
ment services  which  are  certain  to  be  eVen  more  critical  with  tlie 
anticipated  influx  of  new  Asian  inynigrants. 

Just  one  last  comment.  While  focusing  on  the  service  delivery 
aspect  of  overccftning  the  employment  problem,  I  do  not  mean  to 
minimi:ce  in  any  way  the  importance  of  alternative  strategics,  such  as 
advocacy,  litigatlbn^'  economic  development,  reisearch,  and  even 
protest  action.  All  these  approaches  are  necessary  if  Asian  Americans 
are  going  to  Hake  real  progress  in  the  years  ahead. 
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There  nrc  many  bHttles  on  many  fronts,  ut  many  different  levels,  and 
at  many  liK  ak-s  Victorx^in  any  one  area  will  contribute  t<>  our  overall 
advances  So  we  must,  as  Asian  Aniertcans.  always  try  to  keep  abreast 
of  what  our  fellow  Asians  are  doing,  learning  from  one  another,  and 
sharing  our  exf>eriences.  Only  when  advm;acy  and  services  are  joined 
together  "will  Asian  Americans  be  able  to  move  forward  m  their 
struggcs  for  greater  freedom  and  equality 

Thank  you. 

COMMISSION!  R  Fri.I'Man  Thank  you 

Dr.    At\tho»y  Kahng.  associate  professor  of  industrial  relations.^ 
New  Jersey  Institute  of  1  cchnology.  is  our  next  panelist.  ^ 

Pr««entatldn  of  Dr.  Anthony  Kahng,  AMOCiata  Profaaaor  of 
Industrial  Ralatlona,  Naw  Jaraay  Inatituta  of  Tachnology, 
Nawari(,  Naw  Jaraay 

Dr.    Kahnc.  Thank  you. 

Td  like  ti>  address  my  rcconuncndation  to  the  Commission,  l  irst,  I'd 
likc^'lo  make  two  specific  recommendations  to  the  Commission  in 
tenoKV  en^ployment  discrimination,  professionals/questionable  con-  < 
trict  tcjWiS 

r^^i.  there  are  many  nursing  home  practices  in  the  New  Jersey- 
New  York  area.  This  has  not  been  publicized  yet—  quietly  many 
Filipino  nurses  have  beci^lmportcd  at  the  che^jjjjiHndenturcd  slaves 
system.  They  are  afraid  of  publicity  and  I  strongly  urge  you  to  hold  a 
public  hearing  on  this  i&sue:  nursing  home  practices  in  the  Greater 
New  York  area^,  and  I  will  be  very  happy  to  substantiate  with 
statements  and  a  copy  of  a  contract  in  terms  of  what  is  going  on,  and  in 
Illinois  I  understand  this  is  also  going  on— in  Illinois.  ^ 

Commissioner  Freeman,  Illinois  and  New  Jersey  are  the  States 
that  yoii  mentioned? 

Dr.    Kahng.  Yes.  I  have  more  evidence,  letters  and  contract,  and  I  ^ 

shall  submit  these  to  you. 

Commissioner  Freeman.  They  will  be  received. 

Dr.  Kahno.  Yes.  And  also  I Vill  volunteer  to  be  an  intermediary 
and  conduct  research  and  collection  of  information  on  behalf  of  the 
Commission  for  free.  I'm  offering  free  service. 

Another  point  I  wish  strongly,  before  I  forget,  to  recommend  is  that 
t^ilipino  nurses  have  been  discriminated.  The  question  is  a  licensure 
problem.  Nine  out  of  10  Filipino  nurses  who  lake  licensure  exams  are 
failing.  And  this^-call  it  a  monumcnUl  evidence  of  institutional  racism 
or  institutional  discrimination.  Something  is  wrong. 

Either  Filipino  nurses  arc  as  a  whole— I  mean  they're  entirely 
disqualified,  or  something  is  wrong  with  the  examination  process.  This 
I  also  ask  the  Commission  to  investigate;  conduct  an  open  hearing  as 
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you  did  conduct  a  study  on  Korean  and  Filipino  graduates  of  school  of 
pharmacy  in  Los  Angeles  area  several  years  ago. 

These  arc  two  of  my  recomqiendations  to  you. 

Now  Fd  like  to  turn  internally  to  Asian  American  communities.  In  a 
capitalistic  society  like  America,  what  you  do  is  what  you  are.  In  this 
type  of  society,  if  you  are  denied  employment,  that  is  a  capital 
punishment;  you  are  dead  at  the  doorstep. 

The  suffering  is  enormous.  And  I  am  specifically  interested  in 
outlining  some  of  the  cases  I  have  been  handling.  ^For  example, 
employment  discrimination  is  also  prevalent  among  Asian  American 
I^i-ofessionals.  Let  me  give  you  a  few  examples.  A  Korean  Aiherican 
professor  received  a  termination  notice  on  the  ground  that  he  has  a 
strong  accent,  but  the  chairman  doesn't  mind  a  European  ac(^t.  Yes, 
he  welcomes,  European  accent  but  he  objects  to  an  Asian  accCTi. 

Now  this  is  discrimination  on  the  basis  of  national  origin.  And  also  a 
Filipino  M.D.,  who  works  for  a  pharmaceutical  corporation,  in  New 
Jersey,  was  also  abruptly  terminated  but—his  employment  record— he 
ha?  a  brilliant  employment  record,  ^yhy?  Suddenly  his  supervisor,  his 
boss  has  been  changed,  a  new  boss  came  with  racial  prejudice;  frOm' 
time  to  time  in  a  friendly  remarks  he  was  referring  to  Asians  as 
"gooks."  Obviously,  the  boss  was  referring  to  the  other  Asians  but^not 
to  this  doctor.  Even  in  a  highly  profe^ional  circje,  some  professionals 
are  still  carrying  on  such  racist  attitudes. 

And  also  another  Chinese  women  psychiatrist,  who  was  a  director 
qfa  psychiatric  institute,  was  abruptly  dismissed  without  a  due  process 
hearing,  in  spite  of  a  brilliant  employment  record.  And  also  another 
Chinese  veterinarian  was  dismissed  from  a  pharmaceutical  corporation 
because  of  his  nonassertiveness.  This  is  the  reason  why,  in  terms  of 
pursuing  our  civil  rights,  I'd  like  to  suggest  a  model,  which  was 
developed  by  Asitin  Law  Caucus  in  Oakland,  California. 

In  this  d^,  Vm  suggesting  «  model  for  Asian  Americans,  United 
Filipinos  for  Equal  Employment  versus  California  Bli#  Shield.  Now  a 
Filipino  American  sister,  Puri^ima  Salazar,  brought  a  Title  VII  action 
against  California  Blue  Shield.  In  this  successful  class  aqtion,  the  result 
first  was  that  the  Blue  Shield  will  pay  to  the— the  sum  of  $9,886  and 
also  attorney's  fee,  $15,000.  Also,  Plue  Shield  will  establish  a  fund  of 
,$50,000  for  back  pay  for  Asian  employees  who  make  claims  for  back 
pay.  Blue  Shid^l^  will  modify  the  corporate  management  human 
rdatipns  training  to  include  special  material  on  Asian  Americans  and 
other  minority  employees. 

Blue  8hield  will  establish  an  English  or  delivery  training  program 
for  minority  employees.  Blue  i^hield  will  establish  goals  and  tim^bles 
for  the  representation  of  Asian  Americans  at  all  levels  of  mansfl^entr 
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Blue  Shield  will  Initiate  a  presupcrvisory  development  prograin  in 
order  to  develop  a  pool  of  trainees  in  minagerial  potential. 

With  your  investigation  and  open  hei^ing,  wc  can  litigate  and  use 
your  documenUtion  as  an  evidence  to  substantiate  what  is  going  on. 
It's  very  valuable,  we'r^  not  just  documenting  for  the  sake  of 
documenting,  we  can  use  it  and  submit  to  the  court,  and  I'm  strongly 
suggesting  that  the  only  effective  way  as  a  minority  of  minority  to 
pursue  equal  opportunity  is  to  litigate. 

But  there  is  a  very  profound  cultural  and  psychological  tradition  of 
nonlitigation  attitude  among  Asians.  Many  commentators  already  - 
referred  to  this  point  by  saying  that  a  cultural  linguistic  difference 
became  the  mi^or  psychological  stumbling  block.  These  Asians 
brought  a  culture  that  honorable  and  mature  people  don't  take  their 
disputes  to  the  court;  only  immature  bastards  take  the  case  to  the 
court. 

This  is  a  very  strong  part  of  Asian  legal  culture. 

For  this  reason  Asians  must  litigate  by  suing  CBS.  NBC.  At  the 
Japanese  American  Citizens  League  convention  I  made  a  strong  point. 
Then  from  the  audience,  a  Japanese  American  stood  up  and  strongly 
objected  by  saying  that  we  don't.«ue>  we  don't  go  to  court.  So  I  said. 
"If  you  don't  go,  you  don't  get  anything."  I  am  saying  that  we  have  to 
because  we  have\no  choice. 

The  national  sports  next  to  baseball  and  football  in  Ai^rica  is  suing; 
everybody's  suing  everybody.  And  in  order  to  get  somewhere,  we 
have  to  stand  up  and  go  to  court. 

Thank  you.  «  ' 

..  [Applause.] 

Commissioner  Fryman.  Thank  you.  Mr.  William  Lcong  is 
executive  director  of  the  CUine8<r  Economic  Development  Council. 
Mp.  Lcong. 

PrMMtatlon  of  William  L«ong,  Ex«c5ttv«  Dir^tor,  Chlnw# 
Economic  Development  CouncH,  Boston,  MatMChuMtt* 

Mr.   Leono.  Thank  you  very  much. 

The  Chinese  Economic  Development  Council  was  (punded  in  1974 
as  a  technical  aisistancc  organization  to  assist  the  business  develop-  • 
.  ment  activiti«in  the  Chinese  community.  It  was  originally  funded  by 
\he  Economic  Development  Administration.  Today  we.  have  the 
distinction  of  being  the  first  Asian  community  development  corpora- 
tion in  the  country,  funded  by  the  Community  Services  Administra- 
tion, the  Office  of  Economic  Developnient.  r 

The  reason  I  mention  the  funding  source  is  because  as  a,  CDC^  we 
have  some  unique  attributes.  We  ftave*  a  significant  amount  j  of 
administrative  monies  to  hire  a  sUff  whose  salary  levels  the  funding 
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source  believes  should  be  comparable  to  that  in  the  business  world. 
They  also  give  us  a  consulting  budget  and,  most  importantly,  they  give 
us  venture  capital. 

The  venture,  capital  they  provide  to  CEDC  wc  do  not  have  to  pay 
back.  It  is  the  only  government  program^^vhich  gives  us  free  ^uity 
•  venture  capital.  In  addition  to  the  nature  ofVhe  free  venture  capital,  in 
^  the  legislation  it  is  provided  that  this  venture  capital  is  to  be 
consid<y||^  private  capital  when  used  to  leverage  other  .Federal 
f      dcJ^ars.  Thit  means  we  can  go  to  EDA,  UDAO,  or  HUD  and  use 
these  venture  capital  dollars  as  a  match. 

This  is  the  first  Asian  program,  of  which  there  are  37  others  that  are 
either  Chiqano,  black,  ^  or  white,  and  we  have  the  opportunity  to 
experiment  here.  ThtAovemment  has  seen  fit  to  try  Boston  out  where 
it  has  the  influence  of  the  universities  and  a  Chinese  community  large 
enough  to  have  the  problems  that  are  exhibited  in  New  York  'pnc^  San 
Francisco,  yet  small  enough  td  be  understood.       *  | 

The  strategies  for  the  uses  of  these  funds  is  tp  increase  employf^ent 
and  address  the  underemployment  needs  in  the^Asian^iommunity^  in 
\^  Boston. 

*Ve  have  a  board  of  directors  that  is  a  community  board,  but  this 
community  board  is  uniquely  set  up  where  o^r  target  group  Is  Chinese 
^T\mericans.  However,  we  have  a  special  impact  area  which  is  a 
gcbgraphic  boundary  within  the  Chinatown  area  of  Boston. 

We  have  a  board  of  directors  which  is  made  up  of  five  categories. 
The  first  two  categories  are  six  organizations  which  elect  their  own 
representative.  We  have  another  category  which  represents  the  affairs 
committees  or  the  social  conccrhs  of  the  community  in  areas  as  health, 
education,  social  services,  community  affairs,  etc.  " 

We  have  another  category  of  the  labor  and  employment  sector  of 
the  board  where  people  ,who  want  to  join,  can  just  walk  in  off  the 
streets.  But  the  interesting  part  of  this  board  is  the  final  category,  our 
development  committee  chairmen,  where  the  ^ard  of  directors  on  the  ^ 
rccomipendation  of  the  executive  director  sele^  some  of  the  mh$t 
talented  people  in  the  Boston  area  in  their  Adds  of  business  and 
housing  development.  / 

It  is  these  people  that  the  board  6f  directors  also  gets  some  expertise 
on  the  board.  So  the  sti;#tegy  on  the  board  level  is  ik  combine  the 
urban  and  the  suburban,  the  restaurant  worker  and  thi  professional, 
the  northerners,  the  southerners,  and  to  put  together  pMicies  whiph 
will  guide  an  investment  strategy  and  the  implemenUtion^||progi^s. 
^C^ur  programtfUenter  around  three  particular  areas,  cornmunity 
development,  business  development,  and  housing  and  land  Vlevelop- 
mcnt.  In  the  community  development  area,  we  also  have  another 
experimental  national  demonstration  project,  in  which  the  approach  to 
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the  social  problems  has  taken  the  form  of  social  ventures.  So  wc  have 
been  given  funvjs  for  a  language  laboratory,  a  newcomers  center, 
youth  programs,  and  manpower  programs. 

But  the  reason  we  got  those  f\inds  was  because  we  were  going  to 
'  tackle  those  social  programs  fronTrbusiness  point  of  view.  So  we 
received  3  years  of  funUing.  and  this  Vjust— lt*s  a  new  program  so 
'  we're  testing'  it  all  out  to  see  if  we  can  look  at  creating  better 
employment  though  the  community  development  program.  This 
business  development  program  takes  the  strategy  we  do  not  discrimi- 
nate against  anyone  in  tferms  of  the  recipients  of  venture  capital.  If  they 
can  prove  to  the  staff  and  to  the  board  of  directors  that  they  can  make 
a  profit  and  benefit  the  residents  of  the  special  impact  area,  then  we 
can  apply  to  the  Federal  Government  for  the  venture  capital. 

We  take  the  approach  of  looking  to  the  universities  and  to  the 
professionals  for  some  of  the  high  technology  ventures,  .^d  we  also 
look  tow^ds  creating  social  ventures  such  as  an  electronics  company 
with  high  labor  employment 

We  have,  to  date,  initiated  a  smal|  electronic  manufactijring 
xrompany  employing  60  people  \vith  a  startup  cost  of  $90,000,  HQ  - 
percent  were  previously  unemployed,  80  percent  do  not  spealc^  ^ 

English.  ' 

In  the  area  of  housing  and  land  development,  we  are  also  creating 
f  mployment  in  the  construction  area,  and  We  have  300  units  of  section 
8  housing  to  work  with  and  wc  ye  .worV;ing  to  create  employment 
*  through  the  construction, .bondinlg,1ind  subcontracting  area«. 

So  the  CDC  pro|(ram  in  Boston  is  an  experiment,  and  we  recognize^ 
in  our  community  that  we  are  at  the  forefront  of  the  CDC's  of  the 
Asian  community.  We  also  recognize  that  given  the  fpct  that  there  is 
only  a  budget  of  $44.8  hiiUion  recommended  by  the  President.  I  would 
urge  the  Commissi9n  qn  Civil  Rights  to  consider  legislative  admend- 
ments  which  Avoyld  jirovide  other  Asian  communities  throughout  the 
United  States  the'op^ftjunity  to  have  a  CDC  and  to  increase  the 
allocationslof  the  program  budgets  for  SCA-OED. 

Thank  you. 

Commissioner  Frepman.  Tliank  you  very  much. 
Commissioner  Horn?  -  ^ 

Vice  Chairman  HpRN.  No  questions. 
CoMMissKHf ER  FREEMAN.  Commissioner  Saltzmah? 
Commissioner  Saltzman.  No  questions. 
CciMMlssiONER  Fre^man.  Mr.  Chairman?  ;  • 
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V  DJtcuMlon 

Chairman  Fi  fmming.  First  of  all,  Td  like  to  say  that  I  appreciate 
very  much  liHtciiing  to  the  cas^  history  that  has  been  prcseiiteil  by  Mr. 
Kahiig;  this  is  an  indication  of  how  .some  results  can  be  achieved. 

J'd  like  to  ask  Mr.  Der  and  possibly  this  other — other  members  of 
the  pjnel  could  also  respond  to  this^  whether  he  could  supply  for  our 
records  of  this  consultalidn|One  illustration  ^Df  the  private  sector  and 
one  illustration  from  the  public  sector  of  an  JMrnvitive  action  plan^  that 
included  Asian  Americans  and  that  produced  results. 

In  other  words,  that  did  open  vip  employment  opportuiftttes  for 
Asian  Americans,  ^ne  in  the  private  sector  and^en  two  in  the  public 
sector. 

Is  this  possible?  I  mean  s^n  any  of  you  think  of  a  specific  situation 
where  an  afliniiative-  action  plan  by  a  private  employer  and  another 
one  by  a  public  employer  includcd|^Asian  Americans  and  was  really 
^implemented  and  implemented  in  such  a  way  tha^it  did  open  up 
opportunities  for  Asian  Ameribans?  I^  that  possible? 

Mr.  i  Der.  Commissioner  Flefl|ming,  jfes.  We  can  provide  an 
example  ^f  private— litigation  against  a  p?IVate  firm  that  resulted  in 
increased  employment  opportunities  for  Asian  Americans  and  that  will 
be  forwarded  for  the  record.  Secondly— 

Chairman  FlemmIng.  That  was  litigation,  I  was  going  to  come  to 
that,  but  that  was  litigation  against  a  private  firm.  What  Vm  thinking  of 
is  a  situation  where  a  private  firm  developed  an  afYirmatiV^  actipn 
program  and  where  it  included  in  that  affirmative  action  program 
provision  for  goals^^d  timetables  for  the  employm<*nt  of  Asian 
Americans,  and  where  they  got  results. 

I'm  thinking  of  it  both  in  terms  of  a  private  employer  and  in  terms  of 
a  public  employer. 

Commissioner  FREEMAh^^jlAnd  particularly  govemmetit  contrac- 
tors should  have  such  plans. 
r  CHAmftAN  Flemmino.  Yes,  that  would  be— I  gather  some  of  the 
rest  of  you  also  feel  that  you  could  furnish  that,  and  if  you  can,  I 
appreciate  it.  Time  doesn't  permit  us  to  get  into  one  now  a^y^  discuss  it» 
although  I  definitely  would  like  td  do  ihkt  l^ut  then  I  was  going  to 
follow  by  asking  for  one  instance  or  one  illustration  from  the  private 
sector,  one  frofn  the  public  sector,  where  litigation  was  initiated  and 
resulte<j^  an  ^jrder  to  a  private  employer  and  to  a  public  employer  to 
put  an  aYfirmative  action  plan  into  operation  whiojbi  included  time- 
tables, or  included  goals  and  timetables.  Atid  I  gather  that  is  possible. 

I, make  that  request  re^  to  all  of  the  members  of^the  panel,  if  you» 
drawing  out  of  your  exjffience,  and  I  gather  Mr.  Kahng  has  said  he's 
got^wme  experiences  along  this  line,  if  ypu  can  do  this,  this  would  be  a 
great  help  tons  in  eValu^ting'this  situation. 
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The  Ommiwion,  as  •  CommiMion,  has  taken  •  stron^g  stan'a  in  ivor 
of  afTirmative  action  plans  but  this  brings  It  down  to  a  specific  area,  the 
area  of  the  Asian  American,  and  if  we've  got  case  histories  which 
ihow  that  affinnative  action  plans  were  put  into  efTect,  get  results,  and 
then  I  think  we  ought  to  get  that  into  the  record,  v{c  ou^ht  to  publicize 
it.  Then  if  you've  also  got  instances  where  you  have  litigated,  and  as  a 
result  of  the  Utigation  haVc  forked  a  public  employer  and  a  private 
employer  to  develop  an  affirmative  action  plan,  I  think  we  ought  to 
know  about  that  also. 

Mr.  Der.  Mr.  Commissionpr,  I  would  just  like  to  add,  while  the 
miybnty— most  of  my  tcatlmony  focused  in  on  complaints  and 
litigation  that  Chinese  Affirmative  Action  has  been  intimately  in- 
volved with,  we  do,  on  a  daily  basis,  meet  whh  employers  and  try  to 
work  with  then\  on  a  gopd  faith  basis  to  develop  workable  aflirmative 
action  plans  in  niany  different  kinds  of  industry,  be  it  the  airport,  quasi- 
public  utility  firms,  bakeries  in  the  San^'rancisco  Bay  area,  in  addition 
to  litigation  that  we  are  involved  in.  ^  > 

CHiVl^l^N  Flemmino.  Fine.  \^  * 

CoMMinlbNBR  Freeman.  So  that  your  submisston,  then,  could  alto 

ade  a  review  fefthc  techniques  that  you  hfve  undertaken? 
..[r.,   Der.  Absolutely.  V  tl>in£\ifs  also— everything  should  b» 
/undSlined  with  the  fact  that  Fedei>l  enforcement  agencies  play  a 
crucial'  vital  role  in  Whether  any  of  otor  activities  on  a  good  faith  basis 
or  whether  it's  in  court,  whether  i»  just  works,  because  they  are— you 
know,  feEOC  bi"  the  ^.S.  Department  of  Justice  play  a  pivotal  role  in 
determining  tm^  influencing  the  fate  of  many  actions  tha}  peoi)le  may 
take  in  affirmative  action.' 
Commissioner  Freeman.  Thank'you  ver^  much.  , 
Thisjias  been  ycry  us^l.  Ahd  we  will— our  next  panel  will  be  on 
/      FedeiW  and  SUte  pblicy.  Tlunk  you. 

I  would  like  to  invite  the>anelists  on  Federal  and  Sutc  ppHcy  to 
come  forward  and  take  your  scate,  please?  f^^  ' 

For  those  of  you  who  were  present  and  heard  the  panelMts  who 
appeared,  before  you,  I'm  sure  you  can  underwNuid  the  vefy  great 
\     reliancMB  that  the  participants  have  on  hearing  from  you!  \ 

Our' first  panelist  is  Dr.  Amando  M.  Rodriguez,  Commissiorter  of 
the  Equal  BiHljloyment  Opportunity  Commission.  Dr.  Rodriguez? 

Pr«Mntitlon  of  Dr.  Armando  Rodrtouw,  CommtMlonm-,  U.S. 
^  fi^uil  Emp^ymwit  Opportunity  Coii>mlMlon 

^^r    Rodriguez.- Thank  you. 

Mri  C>6rman,  Commissioners,  fellow  panelists.  I  am  especially 
plef»ed^ohave  this  opportunity  to  participate  as  a  panel  menjber  with 
this^istingiibhed  group  of  this  consultation  hearing  sponsored  by  the 
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U.S  Coniniiwiion  on^Civil  Rights  regarding  tht  niytlis  and  rcahtics  qi 
Asian  4ind  Pacific  Anierieans  • 

'  an  Hispanic,  I  am  very  nuWli  aware  of  thr  myths  and  stereoty|H's 
that  we  as  minorities  have  rntxnnitrred  throughout  cvfr  Hvcs,  no 
matter  how  we  constantly  attiiipt  to  disf>cl  them.  As  a  tXiitter  of  fact, 
the  ster<fll^pcs  of  A^ian  and  jf^acific  Americans  and  Hlspanics  arc 
almost  parallel.  (  ^ 

How  oflni  have  you  hqard  someone  say  thilt  we  aQ|a  passive  group 
of  fXH^ple,  that  we  eat  strange  but  giHXt  f(Hxl.  that  we ^re  physically 
short?  Or  the  classic  one,  lhat  we  all  lm>k  alike?  I  was  forn  in  ^cxJco 
and  I'm  number  13  of  a  family  of  14.  And  every  time  I  read  about  the 
pill  I  get  very  nervous,  Commissioners,  because  it  coul^  havesbeen  me. 
O  These  stereotypes  are  negative.  However,  there  are  stereotypes  that 
can  be  construed  as  positive.  For  example,  it  is  often  said  that  Asian 
and  Pacific  Americans  are  really  outstanding  business  people.  They 
are  academically  successful.  Sometimes  they  say  that  wc  have  strong 
family  ties.  This  is  fxisitive.  What  binds  the  Asian  and  Pacific 
Americans  ai\d  Hispanics  is  oar  strong  cultural  background  and  our 
refusal  and  insistance  that  we  not  give  it  up.  What  we  hope  to 
accomplish  through  the  various  panel  discussions,  I  hope,  is  to  dispel 
these  myths  and  stereotyj>cs  and  deal  with  the  realities. 

It  will  not  be  easy,  it  never  was,  to  erase  what  has  been  going  on  for 
centuries.  But  every  time  wc  have  an  opportunity  to  discuss  this 
problem,  we  can  be  assured  that  we  are  sensitizing  as  well  as  educating 
someone  who  will  begin  to  sec  us  in  a  new  and  hopefully  mortf  positive 
perspective. 

They  key  word,  I  believfe'J  is  sensitize,  I  consi|Aer  myself  somewhat 
of  an  optimist.  As  an  optimistic  person  1  do  i^ot  believe  that  mo^t 
people  intentionally  discriminate  against  us.  It  is  just  that  they  have  not 
been  sensitized  to  our  unique  cultural  backgrounds,  our  languages,  or 
the  problems  which  arise  as  a  result  of  our  cultural  differences,  and 
how  positive  these  differences  are,  and  therefore,  they  do  not,  and  are 
ijot  always  certain  how  to  deal  with  us. 

As  a  member  of  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commission,  I 
have  made  it  a  part  of  my  everyday  responsibility  to  sensitize  my 
colleagues  and  covyorkers  of  the  unique  problems  of  the  Hispanic  as 
well  as  the  Asian  and  Pacifid  American. 

This  is  my  responsibility.  And  I  believe  that  through  this  process  of 
continued  sensitization,  you  and  I  will  see  some  very  positive  action 
coming  out  of  the  Commission,  and  will  acknowledgethe  sincerity  of. 
their  efforts  to  ensure  that  everyone  is  given  the  opportunity  of  equal 
employment. 

The  Commissio(\  to^y  is^going  through — has  gone  through— ahd 
will  continue  to  go  fhrdiigh^  significant  reorganization,  ^or  the  first 
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*  time  in  years  there  is  a  full  Coinmissioii—fiv^oiiimissioiicrs  meeting 
(o  discuss  |x>Iicy  action,  working  towards  assuring  equal  employment 
opportiyijtics  for  everyone. 

In  the  reorganization  there  have  been  estabhshcd  22  districl  ofiiCes 
and  37  area  ofTices.  for  a  total  of  59  ofTices  scattered  strategically 
throughout  the  country,  ready  and  w\jling  and  able  to  provide  services 
in  terms  of  assurauccyof  equal  employment  opportunity.  / 

And  for  the  fi/^i  tnhe  ever,  the  agency,  liBOC.  (uW  authority. 
HiW  rcs|x>nsibilit:(,  fbr  Title' VII  and  assurance  of  equal  employment 
op|H>rtunity  bothin  the  private  and  the  public  sector. 

EEOC  also  has!  sole  authority  for  development  and  dissemination  of 
information  relative  to  Title  Vll.  equal  employment  opportunities.  It 
also  has  the  full  coordination  responsibility  for  policies  and  prcKcdures  4 
for  equal  employment  due  to  equal  pay  and  ^ge. 
'  The  agency  has  also  the  full  authority  for  equal  employment  and 

affirmative  action  programs  for  all  Federal  agencies.  Recently  the 
Commission  |siued  the  aflirftiativc  action  gjAlelines  which  are  an 
interpretation'and  opinion  of  the  Commission  spelling  out  principles  to 
follow  in  designing  a  lawfiH  affirmative  action  program.  The  guide- 
lines provide  a  clarification  of  issues  related  to  affirmative  action  and 
barriers  to- equal  employment  opportunity.  It  encouraged  voluntary 
action  and  compliance  tojthe  statute. 

EEOC  is  now  eiYiRa^king  on  an  intensive  program  of  sxstcniic 
discrimination  elimination— the  more  common  class  action  approach. 
This  strategy,  when  fully  in  gear.  8houl4eiiable  \is  to  reach  the  roots  of  • 
much  ertiployment  discrimination.  Cpiftern  of  Asian  and  Pacific 
Anicricahs  is  and  will  bccoqie  a  njitfor  effort  of  our  agency.  But  I 
believe  that  in  order  for  people  to  utilize  this  new  efficient  and 
effective  process,  they  must  become  awajp  of  it. 

I  recently  met  with  a  group  of  Hispanic  leaders  who  had  concerns 
very  similar  to  th^se  expressed  by  the  Asian  and  Pacific  Americans. 
Those  concerns  iiicluded  the  need' for  more  bilingual  informational 
mateirial  On  EEOC,  hiring  of  bilingual  staff  according  to  the  popula- 
tion being  served,  the  need  for  a  more  concerted,  positive,  public' 
relations  effort  within  their  community,  a  sensitization  of  the  staff  at  all 
levels  of  the.  agency  of  the  unique  characteristics  of  the  minority 
tk>pulaticfti  being  served,  and  the  important  need  to  initiate  systemic 
investigations  for  the  underreprcscnted  minority  classes. 

Although  I  havabeen  aware  of  many  of  these  concerns  noiyscif,  now 
that  they^^K«c>e«i  brought  to  my  specific  attention  and  discussed  at 
lengthy  it  is  nov^Ttty  responsibility  to  improve  an^^hange  the  system 
•wherever  aiid4iowey^r  I  can. 

/I  am  suft  that  maiiV  issues  of  concern  will  be  bfought  to  light  during 
\C9C  jimel  discussioiSf  and  I,  and  my  colleagues  in  the  Commission 
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sUnJ  ready  to  address  and  hopefully  resolve  them  for  the  betterment 
of  all  people  ity^ur  country. 
Thank  you. 

Commissioner  Freeman.  Thank  you. 

Our  next  panelist  is  Mr.  Dale  Minami,  a  practicing  attorney  in 
employment  and  civil  rights  law. 

Mr.  Minami  helped  found  the  Asian  Law  Caucus,  is  a  member  of  the 
Asian  A(nerican  Bar  Association,  and  teaches  Asian  American  studies 
at  the  University  of  Ctttfomia  at  Berkeley. 

Mr.  Minami? 

'  '  }^ 

PrM#ntatk>n  of  Date  MkMml,  Atton^y,  Oakl^,  Callf/^m^ 

MiNAMi.  Thvik  you.  Madame  Commissioner,  fellow  Com- 
issioners,  fellhw  panel  members  and  members  of  the  audience,""  it*s 
of  a  lonely  panel  and  you  took  away  my  first  paragraph  of  mj^ 
talk  but  111  just  continue  on  from  there. 

I  have  been  practicing  law  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area  for  the 
past  8  years.  Our  office  in  a  private  firm  does  a  lot  of  civil  rights  work, 
including  class  and  individual  employment  discrimination  suits  based 
on  race  and  sex.  ^ 
^yeVe  done  suits  against  the  State  attorney  general,  the  San 
Francisco  Police  Department;  we're  currently  involved  in  kuits 
involvfng  Title  VI  litigation— failure  to  provide  Asian  Ameridui  ^ 
studies  program  while  other  programs  were  provided.  But  before  you 
brand  me  as  another  sue-happy,  troublemaking  attorney^  Td  like  you 
to  consider  some  remarks  which  I  have  directed  primarily  to  t^e  Eqijal 
Employment  Opportunity  Comioission  and  the  Office  fon  Civil  Rights. 

I  would  also  ask  to  reserve  1  minute  of  my  time,  as  I  wouM  prefer  to 
cut  my  talk  down  to  9  minutes,  and  Td  like  to  present  a  petition,  which 
is  signed  by  40  participanti;  here  at  th^  very  end  and  I  would  like  a 
minute  at  the  end,  if  possible. 
Commissioner  Freeman.  That  will  be  at  the  end  of  8  1/2  miiiutes. 
Mr.  Minami.  Fin^.  In  1973  we  brought  a  class  action  employment 
discrimination  suit  on  behalf  of  Asia^  Americans  against  Califon^ 
Blue  Shield;  it  was  the  suit  that  Professor  Khang  was  referring  to*  Ml 
I  didn't  hear  all  of  his  talk  but  I  wanted  to  quote  some  statistics 
involving^he  case.  ' 

The*  statistics  showed  that  23  percent  of  the  employees  of  Blue 
Shield  w^jre  Asian  American.  Of  that  total,  96  ptsrcent  or  96  percent  of 
Asian  Americans  odbupied  clerical  or  technical  positions.  No  Asian 
American  was  in  the  top  19  d^scisionmakera,  and  while  Tout  of  every  6 
white  persons  was  a  manager  or  supervifl|(^r,  only  1  out  of  every **59 
Asian  Americarts  jjlas*  a  manager  or  supervisor.  White  employees 
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outnumbered  Asian  Americans  2  t<r  1^,  but  in  the\>friccr  and  managerial 
rant^  outnumbered  them  15  to  I. 

As  young,  scared  attorneys,  we  went  to  the  F.BCX:  for  assistance. 
We  asked  them  to  intervene  on  the  case  as  we  thought  that  there  were 
a  number  of  factors  making^^his  case  important.  It  was  the  First  clans 
action  brought  on  behalf  of  Asian  Americans  in  employment  di*:rimi- 
nation;  a  suit  andTTvictory  would  probably  encourajje  maitv  mofe 
reticent  Asian  Americans  to  continue  Fighting  for  their  civil  eights,  I 
think  the  publicity  would  have  dispelled  stereotypes  tJiAt  Asian' 
Americans  have  no  problems  and  also  deter  tho  company  from  further 
practices.  ^  ^ 

The  EEOC  turned  us  down  summarily.  They  had  some  brief 
conferences^  said  the  case  wasn't  serious  enough,  and  told  us  that  the 
case  was  too  politidal.  Insiders  in  the  EEOC  told  us  later  that  they  just 
felt  that  Asian  problems  were  not  that  serious,  and  this  waUff^t 
important  a  case  enough  to  take,  , 

Fivt  years  later,  with  a  different  governmental  agency,  we  ran  into 
the  same  kind  of  insensitivity.  We  filed  an > administrative  complaint 
with  t!^  Office  for  Civil  Rights,  Region  X,  against  Washington  State 
hiversity  fol\  discrimination  in  failing  to  provide  and  establish  Asian 
American  studies*  counseling  and  recruitment  programs,  while  other 
minorities  had  such  programs^  ^ 

The  documents  that  we  6btained  from  the  university  'khowed  that 
blacks  had  appHed  for  a  program  in  1968;  they  got  their  program  6 
months  after  they  submitted  a  proposal,  Chicanos  received  their 
program  I  month  after  they  submit^  a  proposal,  and  Native 
Americans  got  their  program  several  years  before  they  submitted  a 
proposal, 

Asian  Americans,  on  the  other  hand,  submitted  a  proposal  in  1973, 
they  were  repeatedly  turned  down,  and  to  this  date  they  do  not  have  a 
commitment  for  a  permanent  program  at  Washington  State  University, 

Over  $1,4  million  was  spent  up  to  1973  on  the  other  programs  and 
not  a  cent  on  Asian  American  studies  or  counseling  or  recruitment, 
Asian  Amerigans  were  the  largest  or  second  largest  minority  on  the 
campus  for  each  of  the  years  from  1973  to  1977.  And  despite 
recommendations  by  a  special  consultant  hired  by  the  university  and  a 
blue  ribbon  committee  again  we  still  have  no  commitm<^t  for  a 
permanent  program.  \ 

The  OPTice  for  Civil  Rights  failed  to  conduct  virtually  any 
investigation  and  ultimately  made  a  finding  of  ''no  discrimination/' 
They  simply  felt  that  Asian  American  concerns  were  not  significant 
enough  to  warrant  a  detailed  invcstigatioh  and  d^p  legal  analysis. 

I  think  those  two  simple  examples  point  out  two  problems  whieh  I 
sec  in  the  EEOC  and  the  OCR,  which  are  in  pv^WtTkceable  to 
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eniploynient  jirtpticcs  of  the  Federal  Government  in  these  particular 
arei^.  f 
,  Tne  first  problem  basically  tsi  that  these  institutions  are  political 
institutions.  Growing  up  as  a  natve  kid  from  Gardena,  which  is  a  small 
suburb  of  Los  Angeles,  these  things  I  didn't  learn  about  until  later,  and 
I  found  ^t  no,  they  don't  decide  cases  on  the  meifits;  they  decide  it  on 
how  mircn  pressure  you  can  put  and  how  much  c|amage  you  can  inflict 
on  them  at  one  point  in  tim«.  ^ 
^  The  lesson  for  Asian  and  Pacific  Americans  is  obvious.  The  way  to 
go  about  it  is  organize,  organize  locally  and  nationally,  and  put 
together  enough  power  and  strength  to  fobby  these  institutions 
^'  because  they  will  act  primarily  on  polit^al  grounds.  I  K 

^The  second  problem  I  think  is  ju^t  ^  systemic— it  involves  the  nkV 
of  sensitivity  and  responsiveness  on  the  part  of  these  govemn^ental 
institutions.  I  a(ipreciate  what  Mr.  Rodriguez  says  and  I  hope  whaliie 
say^^is,  in  fact,  true— that  efforts  will  be  made  to  place  Asian  and 
Pacific  Americans  in  higher  positions  within  the  agencies.  * 
^  Statistics  that  I  have  found  pgint  i6  the  contrary.  What  I  see  in  those 

institutions  and  in  those  particular  casj^  is  a  tremendous  tf^ount  of 
ins<insitivity^  a  feeling  that  Asian  Americans  don't  have  problems,  their 
cases  aren't  worth  m^rit,  and  lack  of  a  redl  commitment  ^o  ipobilize 
organizational  resources  behind  problems  and  complaints  by  Asian 
Americans. 

I  wasn't  able  to  get  updated  statistics,  although  I  filed  a  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  [FOIA]  request  some  time  a*go  and  I  haven't  received 
anything  yet.  So  Vm  i^iilg^iitatistica  I  obtained  through  other  hieans.  I 
will  add  the  new  statistics  in  an  ^{^ndix  when  I  receive  them. 

As  of  [September  30,  1978,  the  Office  for  Civil  Rights  employed  24 
Asian  md  Pacifi^  Americans  out  of  1,030  for  a  2.3  percent.  Only  1  out 
of  141  \v|as  at  abrade  13  or  higher.  And  I  understand  now  that  that  has 
change<^»  thei;^  are  more  Asian  A|nericans  at  tha|  grade.'^ut  I  don't 
JqiQw  exactly  how  much.  <^ 
--J^^'Aaho  18  members  of  the  senior  staff,  which  is  the  most 

/  powcrfur  part  of  the  Office  for  Civil  Rights,  including  the  dir^torV  the 
pVincipal  department  directors,  etc.,  there  are  no  Asian  Americans, 
^         and  9^ofig  the  4^  members  of  t^e  executive  staff,  which  includes 
senior  staff,' regional  directors^  which  number  10,  division  directors 
^  which  number  14,  and  others,  of  course  there  are  no  Asian  Americans. 

Th^EEOC  is  similarly  Asian-less  at  top  levels  and  again  Fm  usmg 
old  statistics  of  August  of  1977,  so  please  bear  that  in  mind. 

Asian  and^Pacific  Americans  number  36  out  of  2,274  employees,  at 
1 .6  percent.  There  were  no  listed  Asian  or  Pacific  Americans  at  grades 
OS- 18,  17,  16,  15,  or  14.  There  were  7  at  OS- mind  6  at  the  OS- 12 
level.  ^ 
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In  the  Los  Angeles  area  where  there's  the  highest  concentration  of 
Asian  Itmericans  on  the  mainland,  the  highest  ranking  Asian  Amcri- 
'  can  was  a  OS-9,  and  she  is  at  an  investigator  level. 

Employees  of  the  EECX:  have  told  me  that  they  Jtnow  of  only  one 
in  the  entire  country,  oofr  Asian  and  Pacific  American  who  is  at  a 
super visbry  level. 

It  seems  clear  that  without  Asian  Americans  and  Pacific  Americans 
at  the  policymaking  level,  the  decisionmaking  level,  situations  such  as 
the  Blue  Shield  case,  the  Washington  State  University  case,  are  bound 
to  recur. 

-  I'm  not  so  naive  that  I  belie/e  that  just  an  Asian  flice  or  an  Asian 
name  will  ensure  sensitivity,  but  I  think  it  >^ould  go  a  lot  further  as  far 
as  the  record  of  thcsi  agencies  to  this  date. 

Before  a  strategy  to  combat  institutional  rac|^  against  Asian  and 
Pacific  Americahs  can  be  formulated,  1  think  further  information  is 
necessary.  1  don't  know  too  much  about  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights;  1  was  a  third  round  draft  pick  for  this  particular  speaking 
position.  Sp^'m  just  giving  you  what  I  know  as  far  as  1  know. 

ButilKlO  understand  that  you  have  a  capacity  and  a  fine  capacity  to 
do  research  and  make  studies  and  I  have  read  a  number  of  them.  And  I 
think  this  is  the  strength  of  your  area  and  the  thing  that  1  would 
suggest  that  you  do.  I  would  suggest  that  you  obtain  employment 
s figures  from  the  EEOG,  the  Office  for  Civil  Rights,  Office  of  Federal 
Contract  Compliance,  and  the  government  agencies  that  deal  with 
employment,  f^d  out  how  many  Asiaif  and  Pacific  Americans  are  in 
what  positions,  what  authority  do  they  have,  are  whether  they  are 
supervisors  orjjjpt  supervisors. 

Study  and  compare  these  statistics  to  other  racial  minority  groups 
and  other  groups.  1  think  it  will  be  good  to  talk  to  Asian  and  Pacific 
American  workers,  probably  anonymously,  and  fipd  out  their  feelings. 

Secondly,  I  would  suggest  that  you  analyze  )he  treatment  of  Asian 
and  Pacific  American  complaints,  obtain  statistics  on  the  number  of 
Asian  and  Pacific  Arifcrican  complaints,  the  types  of  complaints,  the 
number  withdrawn,  the  number  resolved  in  favor,  the  number 
resolved  against  the  complainants. 

I  You  might  try  to  discover  how  many  of  them  are  adequately 
iilwigated.  For  example,  in  the  Washington  State  case,  the  Office  for 
Civil  Higbts  eventually  made  a  finding  against  us,  and  they  did  so 
without  the  benefit  of  an  investigation,  they  didn't  interview  complain- 
ant, they  didn't  interview  any  of  the  teachers  or  faculty  at  the 
university,  and  they  basically  settled  on  political  expedience. 

Their  attitude  was  really  nonchalant  about  dealing  with  Asian 
Americans,  so  I  woyld  suggest  that  this  study  would  be  apropos  and  it 
/  would  help  us  formulate  strategies  f<^  the  future. 
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Irmay  also  be  turned  over  to  another  sne-happy,  troubleniaking 
attorney  who  mi^nt  ccihsider  fihng  a  suit  against  the  F'nicral 
(fJovefnnicnt.  after  conciliation,  of  course. 

But  baseil  on  this  kind  of  study,  I  think  it  will  present  alternatives  to 
)is  in  the  future  and  give  us  an  idea  of  what  is  really  happening  to  our 
employees  inside  these  particular  agencies. 
^  Thank  you  very  much.  *  ' 

Commissioner  pRiiiiMAN.  Mr.  Minami,  did  you  want  to  use  yc^ir  I 
minute  at  the  end  of  the  panel? 
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Mr.    ^inami.  May  I  use  it  at  the  end,  Madame  Commissioner? 

CdMMISSIONER  FrEHMAN.  Ycs.  ^ 

'  Mr.    Minami.  Thank  you. 

COMMISSIONER  Freeman.  Our  next  panelist  is  Ms.  Betty  Lim 
Guimares,  who  now  serves  as  commissioner  of  the  California  Fair 
Employment  Practices  Commission  and  also  is  program  manager  for 
CETA  employment,  affirmative  action,  and  cultural  programs  for  San 
Francisco.  j 

ProMntttlon  of  B#l;ty  LIpn  Quimaras,  CommlMloner,  Callfor* 
nia  Fair  Eif^ploymant  Practicas  Commlaalon 

Ms.    GuiNiARES.  Thank  you. 

Ladies  anrf  gentlemen,  Commissioners.  Public  policy  at  all  levels  of 
government  is  aimed  at  the  use  of  public  resources  to  obtain  full 
employm(^nt/for  those  who  are  willing  knd  able  to  work.  When  this 
policy  translates,  for  example,  into  a  pragi^am  such  as  the  federally 
funded  CETA  program*  there  is  very  littlcHmpact  on  the  employtnent 
problems  for  the  Asian/Pacific  communities. 
However,  I  would  like  to  describe  what  does  happen,  where  the 
I  Asians  are  emerging  as  a  voice  in  the  community,  and  I'm  speaking 
about  San  Francisco.  All  those  Asians  have  been  a  vital  part  of  San 
Francisco  for  over  125  years;  only  within  the  lait  3  years,  thanks 
largely  to  the  organizational  skills  of  the  various  Asian  gr()ups,  and  not 
in  small  part  to  the  poUcies  of  one  man,  our  behoved  late  Mayor 
George  ^Moscone,  Asians  arc  beginning  to  participate  in  the  govern- 
mental process. 

In  last  November's  election,  an  Asian  American  was  elected  to  the 
community  4^ollege  board  and  she  received  the  highest  number  of 
votes  city  wide. 

^  Another  Asian  Ameflcan  in  the  field  of  96  candidates  city  wide  for 
16  seats  on  the  charter  revisiqp  committee  also  received  the  highest 
number  of  votes  gitywide.  And,  of  course,  the  results  of  both  these 
elections  led  to  the  election  of  these  two  people  as  the  presidents  of 
their  boards. 
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There's  an  Ahian  clcctctl  to  the  board  of  suiKrvinortj  and  another  to 
^he  schiK)!  boariT  miothcr  dozdn  Asiams  h«ve  \yct  \\  apiH>intcii  to  city 
%ommi»sioAb  While  wlint  I  wiy  sounds  very  unpressive,  1  want  to  make 
il  clear  that  we  are  just  beginning.  It  follows,  then,  that  of  the  .^2 
members  of  the  employment  and  training  ^^ncil  ih  Sen  Francisco, 
which  sets  the  i>olicy  and  devises  the  plan  anTovcrsecS  tlic  operation 
of  the  CET4^  programs,  7  of  us  arc  Asians,  and  this  follows  with 
Dale's  |K>int  about  organizing  and  makihu  the  Asian  and  Pacific  voices 
heard  1 

Ihcn.  again,  it  follows  that  the  CETA  program  m  San  IVancisco 
will  come  up  with  a  plan  that  addresses  the  needs  t)f  the  Asian 
communities,  although  the  Federal  legislation  and  regulations  certain- 
ly do  iiot  specify  those  needs. 

In  S»i  Francisco  CETA  provides  funding  for  a  variety  of  programs 
to  assist  Asians  in  obtaining  jobs  or  in  training.  I  hc  Chinese  for 
AfTirmative  Action,  the  American  Ccx>ks  Program,  the  Asian  Neigh- 
borlKxxl  Design,  the  Chinatown  Resources  Development  Cxmter.  the 
Community  Education  Center,  West  Day  Multi-Service  Corporation,^ ' 
'  Glide  Foundation.  Vietnamese  Youth  Development  Center,  the  Sclf- 
Help  for  the  Elderly.  Multiscrvices  Center  for  Koreans.  Samoans  for 
'  Samoans,  and  add  to  this  a  list  of  some  30  mofe  Asian,  nonprofit 
community  agencies  who  receive  CETA  workers  to  assist  in  the  work 
if)  the  agency  and.  in  turn,  are  assisted  in  finding  jobs  after  their  CETA 
experience,  and  it  is  clear  that  a  Feileral  program  such  as  CETA  can 
have  impact  on  the  Asian  communities. 

However,  as  we  are  all  aware,  Congress— both  houses  of 
Congress— through  the  budget  committees,  just  recently  voted  to 
reduce  the  CETA  funding  ^'^intLstantially.  So  the  Proposition  13 
situation  in  Calfornia  \H  being  heard  in  other  States  and  I  think  the 
Federal  Government  is  also  heeding  this  advic^  for  less  government 
.  spending.  ^ 

Let  me  talk  a  little  bit  about  the  California  Fair  Employment 
Practices  Commission.  Vd  like  to  offer  a  brief  description  of  the 
experience  of  the  FEPC  in  terms  of  the  filing  of  complaints.  I  should 
point  out* that  for  the  purpose  of  this  statement.  Asians  include 
Chinese.  Japanese.  Koreans,  Southeast  Asians,  and  Filipinos. 

To  obtain  the  most  relevant  body  of  information,  the  data  compiled 
cover  the  period  of  July  I,  1977,  to  March  31.  1979,  3  months  short  of 
a  2-year  period. 

But  providing  the  most  up-to-date  statistics  our  computer  could 
furnish  for  this  21 -month  period,  we  received  from  Asians  a  total  of 
398  complaints,  all  but  20  of  them  in  <;mpl<^yment,  the  others  being  in 
housing  and  public  accomodations. 
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This  wtts  out  of  a  total  of  5,326  complaints  dcKketed.  For  the 
purposcfi  of  comparison,  4.500  complaints  were  filed  by  i>lack  clients, 
and  1,200  by  Hispanic  origin  individuals. 

Whije  the  tola!  number  of  Asian  complaints  continues  to  nsr.  the 
*  percentage  of  such  complaints  of  all  those  we  receive  remains  fairly 
eonstaift  over  the  years,  approximate^  7  or  8  percent.  The  bulk  of  the 
"x3omp)aints  were  received  from  Asians  involved  in  upgrading  or 
promotions.  .  . 

American-born  Chinese  or  Japanese,  for  example,  may  find  it 
relatively  easy  to  get  jobs,  but  are  blocked  off  from  promotional  ^ 
opportiyiities.  Our  investigators  find  that  the  kinds  of  reasons  employ- 
ers give  for  not  promoting,  aiid  in  some  cases  not  hiring  for^entr5^  level 
jobs,  fallinto  pertain  patterns. 

One  employer,  for  example,  claimed  that  his  failure  to  promote  an 
Asian  worker  >vas  because  he  was  a  good  researcher,  but  like  most 
Asians,  he  was  not  action  minded  and  probably  couldn't  make  the 
decisions  required  of  a  manager.  This  ties  in  >vith  the  stereotype  that 
Asians  are  too  stUdio%s  or  too  clannish,  and  that  Asians  are  not 
aggressive  enough. 

Another  major  problem  already  mentioned  relates  to  ^ucational 
accreditation.  Although  the  individual  might  have  been  highly 
qualified  educationally  in  his  or  her  native  land,  those  credentials  are 
often  fiot  accepted  unless  they  come  from  an  approved  list  of 
universities., 

'     This  hashed  to  frequent  complaints  of  employment  discrimination. 

lEven  when  Asians  speak  fluent  English,  they  are  often  described  as 
lacking  communicatiq^  skills.  The  Fair  Employment  Practices  Com- 
mission recently  heard  a  case  of  an  Asian  who  worked  6  years  in  one 
of  the  counties  \n  '(!^ahfornia.  After  a  distinguished  career  documented 
by  good  evaluation  reports  and  two  promotionSf  by  the  way.  a  new 

^  supervisor  decided  that  this  same  j)erson  had  communication  skills 
problems;  and  recoipimendcd  in  his  written  evaluation  report  that  the 
complainant  should  stop  speaking  his  Native  language  at  home.  ^ 

He  was  eventually  terminated  from- his  position^^  and  tjtie  Fair 
Employment  Practices  Commission  eventually  found  that  he  suffered 
unlawful  discrimination,  and  has  ordered  reiDstatement  and  habk  pay,  ^ 

We  know,  of  course,  that  the  majof  block  of  discrimination  wqn't  be 
eradicated  or,  indeed  significimtly  ameliorated  by  filing  of  individual 
complaints  alone,  especially  .w^icn  there  is  a  reluctiince  of  Alsiaiis  to  file 
oo'mplain^. 

One  project  that  the  commission  did  etigage  in  v6ry  reoently  is  a 
hearing  to  fmd  out  why  there  was  underutilization  6f  the  Asian  wor4c  •  ^ 
force  in  the  bakery  industry.  This  was  requested  by  the  the  Chinese  for 
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Afflrmativc  Action,  and  when  the  commission  spoke  to  Mic  industry, 
they  were  very  reluctant  to  participate  in  such  a  hearing. 

After  several  meetings  there  was  an  agreement  between  tffc 
communities  and  the  bakeriw  thBt  wc  would  have  a  Ibrum,  and  that 
forum  was  held  very  recently.  The  reprfesentativj  of  the  bakery 
industry  did  announce  an  agreement  to  work  with  the  conununity 
agencies  to  pfovide  liaison  and  to  Jointly  recruit  Asians  for  jobs  that 
become  open. 

In  June  the  commission  will  receive  a  report  as  to  bow  this  is 
working,  and  perhaps  consult  with  the  communities  about  other 
industries  that  we  could  work  out  a  siniift^program  for. 

In  the  last  30  seconds,  I  would  like  to  majcc  a  few  recommendations, 
not  very  difficult  to  implement,  and  not  very  lofty. 

First  of  all.  Federal  agencies  must  give  the  Asian  and  Pacific 
communities  the  recognition  that  they  deserve  so  that  when  we  see  a 
mention  or  Asian  or  Pacific  communities  in  the  Federal  publichtion, 
we  don't  consider  it  a  major  miracle. 

The  other  is  that  rccomm<indations  from  the  Asian  and  Pacific  ^ 
communities  must  be  taken  very  seriously  an^  a  vehicle  must  be 
provided  for  ongoing  dialogue,  planning,  and  implementation  of  those 
recommendations.  ^  .  - 

Thank  you. 

Commissioner  Freeman.  Thank  yoii. 

DIscuMlon 

Mr.  Minami,  you  may  take  your  1  minute. 

Mr.    Minami.  Thank  you  very  much,  Madame  Coilnmissioner. 

This  is  a  petition  to  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  it's  signed 
by  40  participants,  and  we  will  probably  get  mor^  and  we'll  turn  them 
in  at  the  end.  ^ 

Wc,  the  undersigned  participants  Hi  the  U.S.  Commissiof>  on  Civil 
Rights  Consultation  on  Asian  and  Pacific  Americans  request  that  the 
following  recommendations  be  implemented: 

Oh<*rthat  th^  Commission  submit  specific  findings  and  recommenda- 

tions  to  thflpngress  and  to  the  President. 

Two,  that^^ropriate  Federal  agencies  named  in  the  consultation 
be  called  before  the  Commission  to  respond  to  the  issues  and  dati^ 
presented  during  the  consultation.  ' 
Three,  that  more  indfpth  studies  on  priorities,  issues,  and  problems 
be  pursued  by  ^his  Commission. 

Four,  that  tfie^President  appoint  ai^  Asian  or  Pacific  American 
commissioner  to  this  Commission.    ,  ^ 


Five,  thai  this  pelilion  be  subniitted  into  the  records  of  the 
If.         proceedings  of  this  consultation,  and  printed  as  part  of  the  rejx^rt  of 
this  consultation.  \ 
Thank  you  very  much. 

Chairman  Flemming.  Thank  you.  It  wtlkbe  received  and  included 
in  the  proceedings.         ^        -  \j 
Vice  Chairman  Horn? 

Vice  Chairman  Horn.  I  was  very  interested  irTyour  comment^), 
Ms.  Ouiipares,  about  CETA.  I  share  your  concern  that  Congress  has- 
cut  back  on  the  level  of  appropriations  since  own  experience  with 
this  program  is  that  it  is  an  immensely  worthwhile  transition  program 
to  provide  skills  for  individuals  who  are  moving  from  an  underem- 
ployed or  unemployed  status  intomore  beneficial  occupations,  ^ 

But  there's  another  aspect  of  tl^  program  that  deeply  concerns  me, 
and  that  is  npt  simply  the  cutback  in  the  level  of  funding  but  also  the 
reduction  in  the  amount  of  monthly  wage  that  can  be  paid  to  a  CETA 
employee.  In  essence ^his  new  policy  is  freezing  out  people  who  ^larvc 
some  sofiihisticated  competency,  but  are  not  employed,  from  an 
opport^uitity  to  source  adequate  employment  experience,  which  wquld 
lytlp  in  a  transition  t<x  either  the  priyate  or  the  public  sectorsf. 

Would  you^  comment  about  that  and  perhaps  inform  this  Commis- 
sion whether  the  California  FEPC  has  prote^^dA)  the  Department  of 
Labor  and  the  Congress  about  this  regulatiorf?V 

As  I  recall,  they  We  cut  the  monthly  stipend  to  something  like  $860  a 
moj^th,  and  th^t  doesn't  even  cover  our  lowest  ^^nking  job  in  the 
Mniversity,  whether  it  be  custodian  qr  clerical. 

Ms.  puiMARES.  Yes.  In  the^s^verage  annual  wftge,  the  legislat(on 
requires  (nationwide  that  the'^  CETA  program  Uind  job^  at  no  m^e 
than  $7,200  a  year.  And  then,  of  course,  that*s  indexed  according  to 
the  consumer  pjice  index  of  each  area  and  in  San  Fq^sco  it*s  $8,935. 

And  your  comment  about  tlus  Iflhd  of  provision  eljAiinating  many 
jobs,  including  those  that  w6uld  provide  many  of  the  social  services; 
for  example;  i^  correct.  In  San  Francisco  we  ahr;  however,  allowed  to 
^upplemen&with  city  funds  or  other  fu%ds,  a  certain  imount,  I  thijftk 
it*s  $1,200.  It*g  still  not  very  unuch  money. 

And  many  otHht  private  nonprofit  ^^gencies  cannot  afford  that 
supplementation,  so*,  they  have  to  stick  with  thi^  $8,935.  In  San 
Francisco,  th<e  average  CETA  wiige  about,  right  now  is  running 
about$10,000,soit  will— it  wil)  hurt.  \ 

The  othprlactor  that  is  that  they  wtlmoMlow  y<|u  create  a  part  j 
time  joh^d  get  aroi^nd  the  average  ^ge  that  way.  If  you  hir(( 
Mmebody  for  $6,000  for  half  time,  they^mpute  it  as  $12,000  job,  so 
they  whole  idea  i^ really  to  turn  thd-CEJA  services  back  to  those  who 
arc  most  i)eedy  in  terms  of  economic  status  and  the  critcriSTof  course, 
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have  changed;  everyone  who  serves  must  be  from  the  low-inco.nc 
bracks  and  then  must  be  1 5  to  15  weeks  une.nploycti  dt?pcndmg  on 

the  title.  ^  ^  ,  *♦   '  C 

The  FEPC  had  not,  to  my  knowlcttge,  provided  any  written  -  y 
comments  on  the  law  whc<i  it  was  being  proposed. 

Vice  tnAiRMAN  Ho^n.  Well,  I  hope  the  California  FEPC  docs 
provide  such  comments  because  here's  a  good  exAmple  of  a  program 
Vherc  people  with  presumably  worthy  goals  go  about  foulmg  it  up. 
Apparently,  there  is  a  feeling  that  there  havc^bcen  abuses  in  the  public 
sector  perhaps  because  some  in  city  hall  have  put  their  cousin  on  as  an 
assistant  to  a  counciWnan  t>r  something.  Tl^c  congressional  response 
seems  to  be,  "Thch  let's  get  thero  out  of  the  pOblic  sector  and  transition 
CETA  employees  Into  the  private  sectoV." 

I  am  awar«j  that  you,«an  use  CETA  employees  in  the  private  sector 
because  other  than  meeting  the  minimum  wage  there  ardn't  wl|g<? 
soales  that  artT  dcvi?cd  by  legislaUve  bodies  to  prevent  the  unfair 
Exploitation  of  workers  so  you  can  pay  thcra*  low  wage. 

The  probConj  in  the  public  ^tor  is  that  the  lower  cost  jobs  have 
oftlV  «  somewhat  adequate  base.  I  won't  say  it's  adequate  because  I 
doiJf  believe  it  is  for  clericals  or  custodians  and  nght  n^Sv.  ^m, 
uhder  these  regulations  in  California  with  its  cost  structure,  CETA 
employees  are  frozen  out  of  the  opportunity  to  be  part  of  atlcajt-the^.^ 
State  employment  force  to  any  extent,  which  m^ns,  again,  ^rtuni- 
ties  for  getting  themselves  prepared  for  a  lohg  term  job  are  being 
/•  washed  down  the  drain  by  counterproductive  Federal  policies  made 
here  in  this  city,  no  do^  yj^h  good  intent,  but  with  complete 

impracticality.       .  -  ■  .  ^  „   r  i 

Ms.    OuiMARFij.  1  think  all  \hc  l^al  juris<^tions  are  really  feeling 

<heimpact  of  this  policy.  , 

Chairman  FtnMMiNO.  Commissioner  Saltzman? 
Commissioner  Saltzman.  Dr.  Rodriguez,  an  earlier  panelist*  Dr. 
Nishi.  indicated  that  the  pretence  of  the  Asian/Pacific  peoples 
.  prcdortiinSiUy  in^  the  urban  centers  along  with  other  mmonty 
commiinities  in  the  urban  centers,  are  all  in  competition  for  employ- 
ment. The  portibility  of  confrontation  between  minority  groups  is 
especially—since  there  is  only  so  itiuch  to  the  pie.  •  ^ 

Will  everyone  have  a  lesser  share  of  the  piet  Do  you  view  the  effoi^N 
of  EEOC  to  now  move  forward  on  b^f"  of  Asian  and  Pacifit 
American  people  as  possibly  diluting  the  pbtential  for  jobs  of /the 
black.  Spanish  speaklhg,  or  women's  groups? 
CoMMissidJiER  Rodriguez.  No.  That  has  been  the  case.  I  rcmem- 
'  ber  arriving  at  HE^^nder  the  Johnson  administration  as  opening  the 
first  office  for  the  Spanish  speaking,  and  when  I  approached  the  bag  of 
^oney  that  exists  for  all  people,  I  saw  that  there  Was  less  than  20 
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IKTcenVjict-afiidc  for  iniiiorit^-s.  and  the  question  was;  What  happened 
^  *  to  that  80  iKMceiit?  I  hat's  thi*  money  I  wanted  to  get  nito  hc*caus<'  there 
was  no  sense  in  lighting  the  then  estabhshed  mniority  who  was 
recrivnig  it,  but  that's  not  the  way  if  worked. 

The  truth  in  the  pudding  is  that  because  of  our  new  authority  to 
monitor  the  afTinnativo  action  programs,  we  have  a  better  opportunity 
at  this  point  to  ansnrflhat  there  is  and  there  will  be  Asian  and  Pacific 
Americans  in  air  sectors,  b?Mh  in  the  private  and  in  the  public,  and  we 
intend  to  do  that. 

But  we  do  not  IdCll  at  it  in  terms  of  conii>etition  with  the  other 
minorities,  but  rather  in  coitifSetitioii  with  everyone. 

Which  means  that  you  Anglos  arc  going  to  have  to  give'  up 
somethiiil^  v  \ 

CoMMissiONKR  Saitzmai^.  YouVc  saying  the  resources  for  the 
EL:0C  to  move  ahead  in  this  area  will  not  be  taken  from  the  black 
connnunity>  or  the  Spanish  American  community.  Right?  Where  then 
\yill  those  resources  come  from  for  liEOC? 

CoMMissiONi  R  RoDRiouF.Z.  1  have  a  staff  itieinber  in  my  office 
who's  aji  Anglo.  He's  been  with  me  for  years  because  he  always 
reminds  me  that  you  Anglos  have  all  the  land,  the  money,  and  the 
votes.  So  that's  where  we're  going  to  get  it  from. 

Vicr  Chairman  Horn.  Well,  could  I  just  say  on  that  that  there's  a 
difference  of  philosophy  in  terms  of  how  one  putu  all  people  who  want 
to  work  in  a  society  into  productive  employineiiC?  And  what  you're 
falling  into  the  trap  of,  in  my  humble  opinion,  is  the  old  saw  of  the 
depression,  that  the  American  economy  will  never  expand  and  provide 
growth  and  it  is  only  a  question  of  how  you  cut  up  the  pic.  And  in 
order  t^  cut  up  an  existing  pie,  presumably  one  takes  from  those. 

1  suggest  that's  a  crazy  way  to  approach  government  and  progress 
in  tfiis  society,  ^nd  what  this  government  and  public  officials  ought  to 
be  thinking  about  is  how  to  expand  opportunities  in  which  all  people  in 
a  society  can  advance,  and  not  get  into  internecine  warfare,  whether  it 
be  among  minorities  or  whether  it  be  among  so-called^najorities  and 
minorities.  v 

I  don't  think  that  Is  necessarily  the  way  public  policy  has  to  go. 
Commissioner  Rodriguiiz.  Stephen,  I  agree  with  you— but  that's 
the  way  the  cookie's  crumbling  these  days.  I  ran  a  college  across  town 
from  your  university  and  I  had  to  make  it  woric  this  way.  And  Tm  sure 
that  you're  doing  it  because  !  see  some  of  the  changes  that  you've 
made  over  there.  But  you  had  to  take  it  from  somewhere.  You  didn't 
exclude  people  but  what  you  did  is  you  made  sure  that  ^ual 
employmejit  was  provided  and  you  didn't  provide  by  taking  it  from 
other  minorities,  you  provided  it  by  where  the  vacancies  were. 
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Ami  if  80  percent  of  your  faculty  «s  Anglo,  (hen  (IV  chance  is  (hat  80 
percent  of  the  vacancies  will  be  there;  ami  if  you  provide  inajoi 
opportunities  there,  then  that's  where  you're  going  to  gel  ^>osltlons  to 
bring  minorities  in.  1  hat's  what  you  have  to-look  at.  > 

You  can't  kid  anybody  that  you  rc  doinfe  it  equally.  We're  looking  at 
the  greattst  opportunity  where  the  greatest  st>urccs  are  to  bring  about 
parity  in  representation  of  government  employment,  you  Jtrnto*'.  in  all 
the  things  thjit  there  are  in  terms  of  being  able  to  contribute  to  tl«8 

country.       .        V  ^  ,  i.  • 

So  we  do  kid  ourselves.  I've  been  doing"  it  for  years,  and  1  m 
probably  older  than  any  of  you.  I've  been  on  bc^h  sides  of  the  stick. 
That's  where  the  pot  I's,  and  tfi^t's  where  you  go.  ^. 

Mr.  Minami.  May  1  respond  to  that?  I  think  I  would  disagree  and 
the  reason  I  disagree  is  I  don't  know  if  you  can  count  on  a  continually 
expanding  economy  given  the  problems  We've  had  with  oil  and  other 
problems  and  a  coming  recession  iws.sibly. 

I  thinK  you've  got  to  take  it  from  the  Pentagon.  You're  talking  about 
giving  half  ybur  m^ney  away,  your  tax  dollars  for  arms  and  for  the 
Pentagon  and  1  think  it's  a  matter  of  just  priocities.  We're  looking  at 
human  development,  human  resources,  civil  rights,  it's  really  a  matter 
of  what  you  really  think  is  important  for  your  particular  lives  and  for 
the  lives  of  your  fellow  brothers  and  sisters. 

I  would  Uxik  at  it  that  way. 

ViCF  Chairman  Horn.  Mr.  Chairman? 

Chairman  Flemmino.  I  hesitate  to  get  into  this  dialogue  between 
Mr.  Rodriguez  and  my  colleague,  and  1  evei?  hesitate  to  respond  to  the 
comment  on  who's  the  oldest  around  here. 

Commissionfr  Rodriguez.  I  happen  to  know  his  age. 

Chairman  Fi.emmino.  But-okay.  As  bfetwcen  yoiMwo.  rf|l  right.  * 
I'll  agree  to  that. 

My  feeling  is  that  we  must  constantly  put  emph^s,  of  course,  on 
growth,  but  I  also  feel  that  where  discrimination  0n  be  estabhshed, 
that  we  have  to  start  bringing  an  end  to  that  discrimination  at  once, 
and  sometimes  that  means  doing  it  within  existing  resources. 

We've  done  some  work  in  the  area  of  age  di»orimination  and  your 
commission  is  going  to  have  some  responsibilities  in  that  area 
beginning  on  July  .  I,  and  we're  often  met  by  people  who  allege  that 
they  will  start,  or  stop  discriminating  6h  the  basis  of  age  provided 
they're  given  some  money.  ^ 

But,  in  the  meantime,  they'll  continue  to  discriminate. 

So  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  necessary  to  break  into  the  vicious  circle 
at  some  point,  and  to  take-and  at  that  particular  point  to  begin 
bringing  an  end  to'discrimination  on  the  basis  of  race  in  this  particular 
instance. 
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But  in  — 1  (hmi^ht  you  niiglK  want  to  coinmrnt  before  this  partic  ular 
panel  sessibn  rnds.  on  some  of  the  connncnts  ol  Mi.  Minann,  hut  1 
wanted  to  ask  this  qurstioii  You  relVrrcd  to  the  fact  that  the  lU\\u\\ 
li\nploynient  C)p}H)rtunity  Coininission  is  going  to  put  major  emphasis 
on  systemic  approach  and  1  know  I've  heard  your  chairperson 
underline^the  same  ixMiit,  Are  you  aware  of  any  program  that  is  going 
to  Ik  launched  that  will  deal  with  that  systen^ic  approach,  particularly 
''as  far  21s  Asian  Americans  are  concerned? 

C'OMMiSMONi  R.  RoDRiciii  /  Yes,  but  1  cannot  reveal  it  ^ 

CoMMissiONFR  Fi  rMMiNCi.  Okay,  I  just  wanted 

Commissioner  Rodriguez.  Yes,  there  are— 

Commissioner  Fi  eMming.  —that's  part  of  your  thinking  and  a  part 
of  your  planning? 
Commissioner  Rodriguez.  Yes. 

Chairman  Ft  emming.  Also  another  i.ssue  that  came  out,  came  up 
in  connection  with  Mr  Miiiamrs  testimony,  as  the  Commission  works 
on  its  own  afrirmative  "action  plan,  that  is,  involving  its  own 
employment,  is  it  going  to  put  emphasis  on  some  goals  and  timetables 
as  far  as  Asian  Americans  are  concerned? 

Commissioner  Rodriguez,  Yes. 

Chairman  Fi  emmino  All  right  Would  you  like  to  comment  011 
any  of  Mr.  Minami's  testimony?  He  referred  to  the  FEOC  and  the 
Office  for  Civil  Rights.  Of  course,  he  referred  to  a  matter  that  took  " 
place  loii^  before  you  took  office,  but  I  didn't  know  whether  you 
wanted  to  comment  or  not?  t;^. 

Commissioner  Rodi^iguez.  Tve  requested  that  I  get  a  copy  of 
the — of  the  charge  and  the  written  correspondence  and  I've  also  asked 
that  we  get  together  to  see  how  we  can  join  forces  and.  as  far  as  I 
know;  his  statements  relative  to  the  profile  of  EEOC  is  accurate. 

Chairman  Flemming.  If  you  develop  a  comment  on  the  specific 
case  to  which  reference  was  tnade,  we  would  appreciate  very  much 
having  that  jnformatiQn^so  that  we  can  make  it  a  part  of  the  record  of 
this  consultation  at  this  particular  po|iit,  so  that  we've  got  a — we've 
got  the  statement  made  by  Mr.  Minanii.  and  then  statements  made  by 
the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Comnlission.  And  I  also  intended 
right  at  the  begining  to  say  that  we  cert4nly%^elcome  you  as  a 
member  of  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commission  and  arc 
delighte<|  that  you  accepted  the  invitation  to  become  a  member  of  that 
Commission,  because  we  feel,  as  we  work  in  this  particular  area,  that 
the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commission  is  playing,  and  will 
continue  to  play  a  very  major  role. 

Vice  Chairman  Horn.  Thank  you.  \ 
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Wu  have  come  to  the  close  of  this  morning's  discussion  on 
employment  issues.  And  1  want  to  thank  each  of  you  for  taking  the 
Umt.  You  huve  made  a  very  helpf\il  contribution  to  the  proccctiings. 

Thank  you  very  much. 
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Disadvantaged  Employment  Status  of 
Asian  and  Pacific  Americans 

by  Dr.  Amado  Y.  Cabezas* 

The  American  Heritage  Dictionary  (1976)  defines  a  myth  as.  "(I) 
One  of  the  fictions  or  half-truths  forming  part  of  the  ideology  of  a 
society:  'the  myth  of  Anglo-Saxon  supcrioritj^  or  (2)  Any  fictitious  or 
imaginary  story,  person,  or  thing:  'German  ftrtillery  support  on  the 
Western  Front  wis  a  myth'/* 

This  morning  I  am  addressing  some  of  the  mythology  about  the 
socioeconomic  success  of  Asian  and  Pacific  Americans.  In  particular,  I 
will  focus  on  myths  about  the  homoge^ity  or  same;iess  of  Asian  and 
Pacific  Americans,  about  their  succes/in  th^  job  market,  about  their 
high  incqyne  and  the  consequeiH^es  of  their  high  educational  attainment 
level,  and  about  their  success  in  business.  Along  tiie  way,  we  also  point 
out  the  problems  with  standard  ftx^ioeconomic  indicators,  usually 
inappropriate  for  these  populations.  I  will  dQnclude  with  some 
recommendations  abi^ut  equal  employment  opportunity,  affirmative 
action,  and  other  minority  programs  for^Asian  and  Pacific  Americans. 

Myth  No.  \ 

''Asian  and^FacUic  Americans  all  look  alike.  They  are  pretty  much 
the  same  people.  .  ^ 

The  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census  about  2  Veirs  ago,  while  preparing  , 
the  questionnaire  for  the  1980  census*  attempted  to  mttke  thkmyth  a 
reality— and  nearly  succeeded.  The  Bureau  Was  seriously  considering 
the  use  of  one  0$gtegat^  category,  "Asian  American  or  Pacific 
Islander/'  to  include  alt  Americans  of  Chfn^,  Japanese,  Filipino, 
Korean,  Vteti\amese,  v^bodi^  Sampan;  Tohgan,  Indonesian,  Bur^ 
mese,  and  other  Southeast  Asian  descent.  The  1970  census  data  itseff. 
collectec)  separately  for  Americans  of  Chinese,  Japanese,  Filipino, 
Korean,  and  Hawaiian  descent,  show  the  divers^  demographic  ancjl 
socioeconomic  characteristics  of  these  populations.^  See,  for  example, 

^  Dr.  Amado  Cabeuu  U  clirecior  of  human  gervioet  raevx^h  at  Aiian-American  Service  Intiitute 
for  Attitlance  to  Ndghborhoodt,  Inc.  (ASIAN.  Inc.).  1610  Bush  Street,  San  Pranciaco.  Calif  This 
paper  is  the  result  of  diKussions  with  Harold  T.  Yce,  president  of  ASIAN.  Inc..  and  Brie  Jensen  of 
the  U.S.  Commiiiion  on  Civil  Rights.  ASIAN.  Inc..  is  a  private,  nonprotlt  research  and  technical 
assistance  organization  in  San  Francisco.  Calif.  *  , 

•  U.S..  Buieau  of  the  Census.  Japanese.  Chittne.  and  f^lipinos  in  the  United  States.  Subject  Report  PC 
(2>-IO<l973) 


(he  distribution  even  by  bfoiid  ocxupntioo  of  the  Chinese.  Filipino. 
Japanese  males  ami  f<finule%i.i  tW.Saii  I-ranoiscoOaklancI  metro|M>li 
tan  area  (ta^les  1  and  2) '  I  he  tables  show  dinereiu  es,  torex.iinplc.  in 
the  pro|K)rtioii  of  iu»le  wOfRcrs  in  fc  managerial,  professional  latxirei  . 
and  service  worker  occupations   There  are  proiwrtioiialely  more 
Fihpuio  and  Chinese  males  in  the  service  worker  occupations.  The 
pro|K)rtioH  of  Japanese  males  in  the  laborer  ranks  was  the  highest 
among  the  four  ethnicities  The  tables  also  show  differences  in  the 
proportion  of  females  in  the  professional,  clerical.  ojuMutive.  service 
worker,  and  private  liousehold  worker  tH:cupations.  I  here  are  pro|Kir 
tionatcly  more  Chines^  females  in  tJie  o,>erative  ranks  (mostly  garment 
workers),  more  Filipino  females  in  the  service  workers  and  clerical 
occupations,  and  more  Japanese  females  m  the  private  household 
worker  ranks. 

Among  others,  they  are  also  different  in  culture,  language,  and 
recency  of  inimigrAtioii.  A  fundamental  concept  in  statistics  is:  "1  hou 
shall  not  aggregate  nonhomogciieous  entities."  The  Bureau  pretested 
the  aggregate  category  in  Oakland,  Cidifornia,  in  1977  and  found 
inconsistencies  Wtween  the  data^and  that  obtained  using  the  specific 
ethnicity  categories.  Appareiitl/ many  of  these  Americans  did  not  see 
themselves  as  Asian  American  or  Pacific  Islander;  rather,  they  were  of 
Chiiiesc-U^scent,  Filipino  descent.  Japanese  descent,  Samoan  descent, 
and  so  on.  The  1980  census  questionnaire  now  uses  the  specific 
ethnicity.catcgories  and  has  added  others  such  as  Vietnamese.  Samoan. 

and  Guamanian.  •         /  •    •  i. 

It  is  convenient  to  use  the  aggregate  category.  In  this  consultation 
and  other  places.  "Asian  and  Pacific  American"  is  being  used; 
however,  this  should  in  no  way  be  takch  to  mean  that  these  /fmencans 
are  all  alike,  that  their  problems  are  the  same,  or  that  their  diversity 
can  be  ignored. 
Myth  iNo.  2; 

"Asidn  and  Pacific  Americans  are  oot  d  Lien  mi  noted  against  in  . 

employment.  They  hold  good  jobs  and  are  fomtd  in  all  \ 

sectors  of  industry." 
\n  a  study  funded  by  the  U.S.  Equal  Employment  Opportumty 
Commission,  ASIAN.  Inc.  found  discriminatory  patterns  of  employ- 
ment in  the  private  sector  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area.'  The  data 
base  used  was  the  1970  and  1975  EEO-1  data  as  reported  to  the  EEOC 
;  by  employers  themselves.  The  disparities  were  found  to  be  statistically 
significant  and.  therefore,  not  likely  due  to  random  chance.  The 
patterns,  showing  very  little  change  overithe  5-year  period,  are  pnma 

•  An,.do  Y  c:.bc«s  »hd  H.r„l,l  T  Ycc,  l)iscnmina,ory  Emphymrn,  of  Asian  Amrncany  Priyair 
Industry  <"  '•'"•"Cisco.  iMhnd  SMSA.  ASIAN.  Inc  S...  Frincisco.  t  »llf ,  1977) 
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Table  1 

Distribution  by  Broad  Occupation  of  Chinrt*,  Filipino,  Japanat*,  and 
Whita  Maias,  All  lndu»tria»  in  tha  San  Francitco-Oakland  8MSA, 
1970 


Broad  occupation 


Manager/administrator** 
Professional^^chnician 
Salesperson 
ClerK 

Craftsperson 
Operative 

Laborer.  e)(cept  farm 
Farmer  and  farm  laborer 
Service  worker 
Private  hou3eho||l  worl^er 
All  occupations 


Mala  occupational  diatributlon 


Whita* 


14% 
20 

9 

9 
20 
14 

5 

0 

9 

0 


12% 
24 
5 
12 
1 1 
9 
14 
3 
8 

_l  

8.548 

-- 1 00% 

•While  Includes  Spanish  Amerlcarl^  and  thus  Is  biased  downward  In  the  high-status  oc- 
cupallons  and  biased  upward  in  the  low-status  occupations 

**A  breakdown  of  sell-employed  vs.  salaried  managers,  such  as  shown  in  table  E  of  ap- 
pendix E.  for  the  Asian  American  aggregate  Is  not  available. 
Source  U.S..  Department  of  Labor.  Detailed  Manpower  Indicators— San  Francisco- 
Oakland.  SMSA  (San  Francisco:  Manpower  Administration.  DOL.  1972) 
US,  Bureau  of  the  Census.  Japanese.  Chinese  and  Filipinos  in  the  U  S  (\ 973) 


659.543 
=  1 00% 


Chinaaa 


10% 
20 

6 
15 
10 
12 

4 

0 
23 

1 


22.446 

=  1 00% 


Filipino 


4% 
12 

2 
18 
1  1 
10 

5 

2 
36 

1 

10.414 

- 1 00% 


TABLE  2 

^       Distribution  by  Broad  Occupation  of  Chinasa,  Filipino,  Japanaaa,  and 
Whita  Famalas,  All  Indualriaa  in  tha  San  Francisco-Oakland  SMSA, 
1970 


Famala  Occupatk>nai  Di»tributk>n% 


Broad  occupation 

Whita* 

Chinaaa 

Filipino 

Japanaaa 

Manager/administrator** 

5% 

3% 

2% 

3% 

Professionai/tecfinician 

19 

1  1 

15 

16 

Salesperson 

9 

6 

3 

5 

Clerk 

45 

38 

51 

40 

Ofaftsperson 

1 

2 

2 

Operative  » 

6 

.  26 

/  6 

8 

Laborer,  except  farm 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Farmer  and  farm  laborer 

0 

0 

1 

2 

Service  worker 

12 

1 1 

19 

12 

Private  tiousetiold  worker 

2 

2 

2 

12 

All  occupations 

410.709 

16,279 

7,963 

7.464 



=  100% 

=100%- 

=  100% 

=  100% 

*Whlte  InclMdM  Spanish  Americans  and  thus  Is  biased  downward  In  fhe  high-stalus  oc- 
cupations and  biased  upward  in  the  low-status  occupations. 

••A  breakdown  of  self-employed  vs.  salaried  manaflera,  such  as  shown  In  table  E  of  ap- 
p<)t)dix  E  tor  the  Asian  American  aggregate  Is  n<^t  available. 

Sourceyll.S..  Department  of  Labor,  MtaHed  Manpower  IndicatorsSan  Frahcisco- 
Oakland  SMSA.  {\972)  ^  .  -  • 

U.S.,  Bureau  of  the  Cerlsus,  Japanese,  dhinese,  and  Filipinos  in  the  t>  S.  (1973). 
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facie  evidence  of  discrimination  based  on  present  caselaw.  Therefore, 
the  evidence  is  sufficient  to  shift  the  burden  of  prmif  to  the  cnipUiyers. 

Among  others,  the  study  found  Asian  enipK-»ymenf  to  be  less  than 
one-half  of  parity  in  12  of  Uie  17  major  manufacturing  industries  in  the 
area:  food  products,  lumbers,  furniture,  paper,  printing,  petroleum, 
rubber,  stove,  clay,  ali^lass  products,  primary  metals,  fabricated 
metal  prmlucts.  nonelectrical  machinery,  and  miscellaneous  manufac- 
turing. (All  industrial  categories  arc  from  the  Federal  standard 
industrial  classification  c(xle.)  In  the  transportation,  comnmnication. 
and  public  utility  industries,  and  in  finance,  insurance,  actid  real  estate. 
Asian  an>l  Pacific  Americans  are  mostly  clerical  workers.  And  in  the 
services iidustrics.  Asian  employment  is  high  in  hotels,  restaurants, 
and  health  services  where,  however,  they  arc  mostly  food  >i0 
cleaning  service  workers. 

In  hospitals,  they  arc  mostly  nurses  rather  than  physicians,  and  even 
in  these  ranks,  discrimination  apparently  exists.  Norma  Watson,  a 
Filipino  American  nurse  who  was  employed  by  Mary's  Help  Hospital 
in  Daly  City  (a  city  south  of  San  Frimcisco),  after  being  dcmed 
employment  in  eight  private  hospitals  in  San  Francisco  because  "she 
has  no  local  experience!"  has  filed  an  employment  discrimination  suit 
against  the  Califorrtia  Nurses  Associatioiirthc-9jm-&accisco  Afliliated 
Hospitals,  and  the  American  Nurses  Association,  among  others.  In  her 
discrimination  complaint  she  charges  that  "even  though  I  and  other 
foreign-born  and  trained  nurses  have  previous  experience  and  traming, 
this  is  not  credited  when  we  are  employed,  and  we  are  thereforej^^cd 
at  substandard  wages,  are  not  put  into  positions  commensurate  with 
our  backgrounds,  arc  forced  to  work  on  undersirable  shifts,  do  not 
receive  appropriate  promotions,  and  are  permitted  to  work  in 
supervisory  positions."  The  EEOC  is  now  investigating  the  charge  as 
a  class  action  on  behalf  of  other  nurses  similarly  affected. 

Charges  of  discrimination  have^also  beeA  filed  in  the  last  5  years  by 
Asian  and  Pacific  Americans  against  such  employers  as  United 
Airlines,  Pacific  Telephone,  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric,  and  the  San 
Francisco  Police  Department,  among  many  other  employers. 

Five  metropolitan  areas  account  for  more  than  one-half  of  the  Asian 
and  Pacific  American  population  of  the  United  SUtes;  these  are  the 
metropolitan  areas  of  Honolulu,  San  Francisco,  tos  AngeleSj^Chicago, 
and  New  York  The  low  occupational  status  of  these  Americans  in 
these  areas  can  be  seen  from  their  lar^  percentages  among  the  low 
status,  low-income  occupations,  a  category  defined  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Labor  as  cqnsisting  of  laborers,  service  workers, 
private  household  workers,  and  fannworkers^<see  table  3).  Also  shown 
are  their  percentages  among  the  female  operatives  who  predominantly 
arc  garment  workers.  The  data  from  thp  1970  census  shows  the 
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TABLE  3 

PmncMitag*  of  W<Hl(«rt  In  Low-Statua.  Low-lncoma  DGcupatlona 
(laborara.  —r/icm  workara.  prlvata  houa«hoM  workara.  farm  wortiara; 
a<parataty,  famala  oparatlvaa) 


8M8A 


Chicago;  maid 
female 
female  operatives 
Honolulu:  male 
female 
female  operatives 
Los  Angeles.  male 
female 
female  operatives 
Now  York:  male 
female 
female  operatives 
San  Francisco:  male 
female 
female  operatives 


ETHNIC  QROUP 


Japanaee 


9.6 
12.2 
18.3 
14.0 
22.7 
10.0 
25.4 
16.7 
16.6 

7.8 
t5.6 

7.4 

26.9 
26.1 
7.7 


Chinaaa 


34.0 
17.4 
23.4 

16.9 
18.7 

8.2 
22.6 
10.8 
25.6 
38.3 

8.5 
43.7 

27.2 
14.0 
26.3 


Filipino 


15.5 
7.2 
3.9 
39.6 
34.6 
16.6 
29.5 
13.3 
13J3 

16  3 
7.5 
3.4 

43.5 
22.5 
6.4 


Whtte 


13.1 
13.3 
12.1 

15.6 
17.5 

2.2 
11.7 
14.9 

8.2 

14.7 
11.4 
10.1 

13.1 
14.1 
4.8 


Source:  U.S..  Bureau  of  the  CeneuB.  Japanese.  Chinese,  and  Filipinos  In  the  United 
States.  Summary  Manpower  Indicators 


percenuges  of  Chinese,  Filipino,  and  Japanese  mal<^  ajM  females  in 
these  low-status,  low-income  occupations  tohc  two  to  three  times  that 
for  whites,  depending  on  the  areas.* 

In  another  study  sponsored  by  the  EEOC,  disparities  in  employment 
were  also  found  in  the  large  ranks  of  workers  in  the  local.  State,  and 
Federal  Government  agencies  in  the  five-county  San  Francisco  Bay 
area.»  The  data  base  were  EEO-4  reports  for  local  and  State 
governments,  and  Federal  employment  data  from  the  l).S.  Civil 
Service  Commission.  The  common  patterns  uncovered  that  aflfcct 
large  classes  of  Asian  and  Pacific  American  employees  .arc  the 
following: 

•  Low  level  of  employment  as  administrators,  / 

•  Low  to  fair  level  of  employment  as  professioilals,  but  with 
staffstically  significant  lower  salaries  relative  to  their  white  counter- 
parts. 

'uP?^?  ^  Moullon.  Tht  Soch-Ecwtoffik  Status  of  Asian  Amtrtcan  Famllks  M  Flrt  Mafor  SMSAx- 
With  Rtgard  n  th*  Rtlt*aiK*  of  Commotily-UsKt  Imlkaton  qfEcoiKmk  W»(fart  {pntmmX  i»r  the 
Conference  on  P»d5c  and  AtUn  American  Fwnille*  and  HEW  Relaled  Ittuet,  Airlie.  'Va,.  Mafch 
1978),  ASIAN,  Inc.  ' 
'  A.Y.  Cabeiai.  W.  Llm.  and  H.  T.  Yee.  A  Stud^of  Emphymtnt  Dhcrimlnation  Against  Asian 
'il^'l^'^''  i'!*  ^'',f^^'*»^OakhnJ  SMSA.  Pan  vf  Unkm  Labor.  Par,  III.  Educational  Institutions: 
I9T6)  ^"""^^  ^-  Goytmment.  ASIAN.  Inc..  Sm  FranclM:o.  Calif..  Augiui 
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•  Fair  to  high  level  of  employment  as  clerical  worlceiii,  but  with 
significantly  lower  salaries  relative  to  their  white  coiniteri>«rts 

•  Very  low  level  of  employment  as  ix>lice  ofTiccrs  in  cities,  shenfTs 
in  counties,  and  highway  patrol  officers  in  the  State. 

•  Low  to  faii^level  of  employment  as  professionals  in  county 
correcUonal  agencies  and  very  low  level  of  employment  as 
profttwional!}  and  protective  service  workers  in  State  correctional 
agencies.  .v 

•  Very  lo^  level  of  employment  as  fue  fighters  ui  city  fire 
departments. 

•  Lvw  level  of  epiployinent  as  service/maintenance  workers  in 
city  public  works  departments. 

In  the  Federal  agencies,  few  Asian  and  Pacific  Americans  were 
found  among  the  main  ranks  of  professionals  such  as.  attorneys^ 
investigators,  inspectors,  geoj>hy8icists,  biologists,  and  ecoijpmists. 
Exceptions  are  the  IRS  a^nt  ranks  and  the  claims  aswtstants  at  the 
Sofiial  Security  Administfation  and  OSA."  For  the  most  part,,,  the  data 
showfcd  that  Asian  and  Pacific  Americans  J|^e  mostly:  nonsupcrvisory, 
hourly,  blue-collar  workers  in  the  various  ftiilitary  installations;  mid- 
level  but  not  senior  professionals  (mostly  accountants,  engineers,^ 
technicians,  and  nurses);  postal  service  workers,  and  most  of  all- 
clcrical  workers.  And  since  U.S.  citizenship  is  required^  Federal 
Government  employment,  mbst  of  these  Asian  ai\d  Pacific  Americans 
arc- second,  third,  and  later  generation  Americans. 

Here  in  Washington.  D.C..  it  is  probably  perceived  that  Asian  and 
Pacific  Americans  are  in  large  numbers  inf'the  Federal  Government. 
While  this  may  be'so,  none  of  these  Americans  are  in  administrative, 
policymaking,  or  decisionmaking  positions.  There  is  not  an  Asian  or 
Pacific  American  in  such  a  position  in  any  of  the  civil  rights  agencies: 
the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commission,  the  Office  of 
Federal  Contract\Compliance  Programs,  nor  the  U.S.  Commission  on 
Civil  Rights  itself  There  is  not  an  Asian  or  Pacific  American  in  such  a 
position  in  the  minyky  program  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  the 
Office  of  Minority  Business  Enterprises,  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration, the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  nor  the 
Cfffice  of  Education,  which  is  in  charge  of  the  Nations's  operations  in 
bilingual  education. 

Myth  NOv  3:  \ 

•V^j/an  and  Pacific  Americans  do  well  because  they  go  to  col^ge. 
Because  of  this,  their  income  exceeds  even  that  ofwf^fe  Americans. 

■  We  need  only  turn  to  the  1970  census  data  to  prove  ihis  to  be  myth 
rather  th^  reality.  Special  tabulations  of  the  public  use  sample  tapes, 
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carried  out  for  each  of  tht-  five  me(rt^|K^li(aii  areas  where  Asian  and 
"Pacific  Americans  are  concentrated,  reveal  the  |HXir<returns  in  income, 
even  with  iiK^rcasing  educational  attainnient  by  these  Aniericans  (see 
tables  4,  5  aijd  6).*  pxcluding  Honoluhi,  the  income  of  Japanese, 
Chinese,  and  Filipino  males,  respectively,  with  4  or  more  years  of 
college  and  ivsidiilg  in  the  other  four  metropoiitan  areas  was.  on 
average,  only  83  pirrcent.  74  percent,  and  52  percent  thftt  of  whitb 
males.  And  for  the  college-graduate  Japanese,  Chinese,  and  Filipino 
females,  their  income,  on  average,  was  only  ^3  percent,  44  percent,  44 
percent,  res|>ectivcly,  that  of  white  nial'es.  The  disparities  also  exist 
amon)?"  those  with  Iqwej^ educational  attainment:  among  those  >yith 
high  sch(x>l  to  3  yeiir^  of  college,  Japanese,  Chinese.  «nd  Filipino  niale 
income,  respectively,  was  abput  83  percent,  70  percent,  and  70  percent 
that  of  white  males.  Ahd  finally,  among  Jhose  with  Ic^  than  a  high 
school  dHucation,  Japanese.  Chines<^|^nd  FiUpino .  male  income. 
rcspcctively,.was  about  84  percent,  60  percent,  and  74  percent  that  of 
white  males.  *  '    .  .      ,  ' 

In  1970  black  male  incomq  was  about  60  percent  that  of^ white  male 
income  in  the  United  States.^  Thus,  the  income  gap  for  Chinese  and 
Filipino  males  and  for  the  Asian  fimales  was  comparable  to  that  for 
black  males.  Even  with  factors  such  as  age,  years  pf  schooling. 
Southern  residence,  hours  worked,  marital  status,  and  veteran  status 
taken  into  account,  the  black-to-white  earnings  ratio  could  only  be 
increa^d  to  about  75  percent,  as  oomgai^  w4th  60  percent  when 
these  factors  are  not  controlled  for.'  Also,  significantly,Mhe  ratio  was 
*  57  percent  in  1960,  indicating  a  rate  of  progress  that  would  require  50 
.  to  100  years  for  parity  to  be  reached.  What  doe^  this  portend  for  the 
Asian-to-<vhite  earnings  gap? 

Using  1970  census  datd,.a  study  found  that  the  <>fernings  difTfcrential 
between  Chinese,  Japanese,  and  black  males  as  compared  with  white 
males  in  California  could  not  be  explained  by  taking  ipto  account 
factors  such  as  education,  labor  ^arket  experience,  U.S.  citizenship, 
«■  number  of  yeare  in- the  U.S.,  vocational  training,  disability,  and  l^bor 
market  area.*  The  study  concluded  that  the  most  likely  cause  of  the 
earnings  differentials  was  racial  discrimination. 

Median  years  of  schooling,  family  income,  and  labor  fprce  partictfa-  * 
tion  rate,  used  independently  of  others  as  socidiiconomics  indicators, 
are  inappropriate»Jor  most  'Asian  and  Pacific  American  populations." 
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TABLE  4 

EducatkMial  Attainment  and  E«rnlng«^tor  Asian  and  WNte 
Amarlcant  Paraon*  wHh  4  or  Mora  Yaar.  CoHageEduMttcK^  

FEMALES  ' 


SMSA 


J«pan^>a  I  Chln«—  |  Filipino  |  Hawaiian 


Chicago: 

M 

F 

10,500 
7,500  . 

9.500 
6^^00 

Honolulu: 

M 

F 

12.100 
8.250 

1  4.000v^ 
4.750 

Los  Angeles. 

M 

F 

12.889  ( 
7.357 

■11.000 
5.500 

New  YoVk: 

M 

F 

11.625  " 
9.000 

-1 0.437 
7.375 

San  Francisco: 

M 

F 

12,111 
6.000 

11,167 

6,300 

6,250 
6,300 

7,900 
6,000 

6,875 
6,250 

8,000 

4:^ 

8,000 
5.167 


White 


13,000 
5.5t)0 


14,408 

6.788 

1 1 ,500 
5,750 

14.311 
7.148 

14,724 
7,820  . 

I3,08r 
6,902 


S^Kirge  US  Cenaus.  1970:  Public  USe  Sample  Tapes,  Special  Tabulations  Tabula- 
tions'are  made  for  persons  25  59  yg|irs  old 


TABLE  5  .  ^ 

Educational  Attalnmant  iind  Earnings  lor^slan  and  Whita 
Amarlcans.  Parsons  with  High  School  to  3  Yaars'  CoHaqa  Education 


SMSA 


Qhicago:- 
Honolulu: 
Los  Angeles: 
New  York: 
^an  Francisco: 


M 

F 

M 

F 

M 

F 

M 

F 

M 

F 


MEDIAr+ANNUAL  INCOME  IN  DOLLARS:  MALES  ANU 
FEMALE?: 


Japa^as^  Chlnw 


9.333  ■  6,500 

5.250  '5.500r^,50 

9.700  10,7781  6,00 

5,524  5.792  \  4.83 

9.818  .       7,833  \ 7.61 

5,196  4,333  X250 

6.500  .  6.^71 

6.250  4.400 

9.500  -  8.881 

4.937  6.079 


8.500 
6.500 

6,75"C) 
4.722 


10.904 
4.646 
8.87$  ' 
4.750 
_    '    1 0,46^ 

—  '  5.167 

—  10.449 
-»ii*/'-9vl28  % 

—  10.OT7 
_  5.388 


Source-  US  Census.  1970:  Public  Use  Sample  Tapes.  Special  Tabulations.  Tabula- 
ttons  are  m^de  for  persons  25-59  years  old. 
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TABLE  6 

EducatkMiai^Attainmlnt  and  timings  tor  Asian  and  WhHe 
AmTteant,  Pf^t  with  Lett  Thai^HIgh  School  Education 

~  MbDIAN  Ar^NUAL  INCOME  IN  DbLLARS:  MALES  AND 

FEMALES 


Japanese 

Chlnete 

Chicago 

~  M 

97500  ~" 

'e^^odo 

4.000 

3.375 

Honolulu 

M 

8.722 

9.250 

F 

4,077 

4.273 

Los  Angeje* 

M 

1  7.458 

5.000 

F 

3.167 

.2.944 

New  York: 

M 

4.750 

4.803 

F 

4.000 

3.588 

San  Francisco 

M 

8.250 

5.542 

F 

4.250 

2.950 

Filipino  ]^  Ha  wallanj^  White 

a  3  00^ 

b.bOO  — 

7.929 
3.437 


7.000 
3.500 

4,900 
4.125 
6,500 
6.250 

7.000 
3.41  7 


-  1 


9.329 
4.250 
9.000 
4.000 
8.766 
3.834 

8.640 
3.819 
9.047  " 
4.056 


6 


t^'.^t^^^',"""-  'S™^"'  U50  S»'"Plo  Tapes.  Spocinr  Tabulnlions  Tabi.ln- 
lions  nro  made  for  pera»ilS  ^b-^  years  old 


fiiniilics  lii^e  nearly  two  workers  |per  fiimily  as  compared  ^^ith  1.6  for 
<Vhite  fjufiilies.'"  Their  probleni.s  have  more  to  do  with  loW  occupa- 
tional .status,  discriminatory  employment  patterns,  ainl  low  per-,KTSon 
income.  Social  indicators  such  as  detailed  bccupAtion^-status  rather 
than  broad, occupational  status,  per-person  incoirf^Tboth  given  by 
specific  metropolitan  area,  would  be  much  more  relevant  indicators. 


Myth  No.  4:      ■  " 

Another  indicati^  of  the  socioeconomic  success  of  AstarTand 
„    Pacific  Americans  is  that  many  of  them  are  in  business  for 
themselves,  and  in  this,  they  are  successful. " 

.  -  Probably  the  only  data  base  that  permits  an  examination  of  this  iflyth 
is  the  1972  survey  of  minority-owneH  business  enterprises  conducted 
by  thofU.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census  as  part  of  the  economic  surveys  held 
ih  1972.  The  data,  shown  herein,  revc^il  the  Asian  firms  to  be  mostly  in 
retail  trade  and  selected  services  (table  7)."  And  that  among  these 
firms,  nipre  t|^  one-half  were  classified  vas  "Without  Paid  Emploj 
ees'|;with  averagfc;j^cipts  per  firm  (table  8).  - 

The  low  level  of  gfbss  receipts  for  these  firms  that  accoynt  for  mos? 
of  Asian  and^^aoific^merican  firms  can^ofTn  any  way  b<f  taken  to 

.     rtloulloii.  p  42 
"  V  S  .  Bureau  of  ihr  Census, 
Olher\  Report  MB72  (February  I 
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o.  A.l.n  P«..lc  An,..lc.n  Firm.  In  R.t.l.  Trad,  -nd 
S«l»ct«d  8wvlc«« 


9M8A 


San  Francltco: 

Chinese 
Japanese 
Korean 
Filipino 

Lot  Ana#itt: 

Chinese  \ 
Japanese 
Korean 
Filipino 

N#w  York: 

Chinese 
Japanese 
Korean 
^FillElD 

CHlcsao: 

Asian 


No.  of 
llrmt 

~  No.  and  %  In 
retail  trad* 

2.386 
1,227 
59 
326 

1,21  1  (51%) 
228(18%) 
29  (49%) 
79(24%) 

1 .278 
5.304 
398 
323 

1  11  (C)'»  10) 

1 .10lk21%) 
21^54%) 
94  (29%) 

1  799 
■^1  79 
81 
60 

303(17%) 
31  (17%)'  " 
33  (41%) 
23  (38%) 

875 

388  (44%) 

No.  and  %  In 
••iMJtad 
••rvtcat 


591  (25% 
322  (26%)- 

22  (3A) 
1-78  (55%) 

35ft2;5\) 

872  (ia%> 

80  (20»/o} 
5  (36'«() 


Source  u  s  ,Buroau  ottho  Census 
Enforpr/ses  (1977)   


1972  Survey  o1  Mlnority-Own^d  Business 


,300  r2%) 
91  (51%) 
1 9  (23%) 
26  (43%) 


327  (37%) 


TABLE  8 

Avrag*  R.c«lpl«  Pt  Firm  for^Tho..  Wllhoul  Paid  Employer. 
(Accountlnfl-ftir50%  orMoraol  All  FIrmfc) 


SMS  A 


rFranclaco: 
Chinese 
Japanese 
Korean 
Filipino 

Lot  Angelaa: 

Chinese 
Japanese 
Rorean 
Filipino 

New  York:  ""^ 

Chinese 
Japanese 
Korean 
Filipino 

Chlcaoo: 

Asian 


AVERAGE  QR058  RECEIPTS 




Retail  trad« 


(D) 
$31,000 

.  (D) 
$14,000 

$47,000 
$36,000 
$45,000 
^  8.000 

$31 .000 
$21,000 

(D) 
$13,000 

$24,000 


$11 .000 
$12,000 
$'6,000  , 
$  6.000  ^ 

$10,000  - 
$12,000 
$12,000 
$  5.000 

$1 1 .000 
$  9.000 
$^9,000 
$  2.000 

$1  o.ooo' 


,..  of  the  Census,  1972  Survey  of  Minority-Owned  Business  Er|^ 
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inciiii  busiiiejis  sikccw  Retail  trade  for  Asians  mostly  iiicliidos  grcK^ery 
stores  and  restaurants,  while  sclet  teti  services  mostly  arc  laundries  ami 
bookkeeping  services  Oross  receipts  per  year  was  around  $1 1.000  for 
Chinese  firms  in  selected  services;  $8,000  to  $14,000  for  Filipino  firms 
in  retail  trade;  $9,000  to  $12,000  for  Japanese  Arms,  and  $6,000  to 
$12,000  for  Korean  firms  in  selected  services:  The  receipts  in  the  retail 
trade  industries  were  liiglier.  but  U»cludcd  prob;»bly  many  urtpaid 
family  workers.  / 

Recommendations 

In  view  of  the  realities  opposing  the  mythii  about  the  *oci^>ccouomic 
success  of  Asian  and  Pacific  Americans,  I  propose  the  following: 
1.    That  the  civil  rights  of  Asian  and  Pacific  Americans,  as  popula- 
tions including  many  whb  are  socioeconomically  disadvantaged 
continue  to  be  protected. 

2  That  Asian  and  Pacific  Americans  continue  to  be  included  in  the 
equal  employment  opportunity  and  affirmative  action  programs  in 
both  private  and  public  sector  empIoyiMint.  * 
^3.  That  Asian  and  Pacific  Americans^continue  to  be  included  in 
Federal  programs  that  provide  contract  procurement  and  technical 
assistance  to  minority  enterprises.  In  this  regard.  Federal  regulations 
implementing  the  Addabbo  bill  should  be  amended  to  correct  the 
exclusion  of  Asian  and  Pacific  Americans  from  Federal  procurement 
and  business  assistance  for  socioeconomically  disadvantaged  individu- 
als. 

4.  That  class-action  programs  and  remedies  be  pursued  by  Federal 
civil  rights  ^agencies  sucW  as  the  Equal  Employment  Opp^ftunity 
Commission,  the  Office  of  Federal  Contract  Conmliance  Programs 
and  the  ComiViission.on  Civil  Rights  on  behalf  of  Asian  and  Pacific 
American  victimized  by  discriminatory  patterns  of  employm<^nt.  Such 
efforts  ^hoi^y  focus  in  the  five  metropolitan  arcfo  where  Asian  and       •  * 
Pacific  Americans  are  concentrated:  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles  ^ 
Chicjfgo,  New  York,  and  Honolulu.  i 

5.  That  Federal  civil  lights  agencjes  and  minority  proglams  in  the 
ous  departments  of  the  e^iecutive  branch  reach  ouTWplace  Asian 
Pacific  Americans  in  administrative  and  policymaking  positions  to 
assure  equitable  reprpfcntation  in  programs. 

And  finally,  that  the  Asian  and  -Pacific  American  populations  be 
assured  of  their  fair  share  in  the  budget  allocations  and  distribution  of 
r«.ources  of  Federal  agencies  serving  the  total  population  in  the  areas  7 
of  employment,  business,  education,  health,  housing,  and  welfare. 

I  thank  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  for  tho^o^portunity  to 
present  our  views  on  the  realities  versus  the  myths  about  the  * 
^locconomic  status  of  Asian  and  Pacific  Americans.  ' 

\ 
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Aslan/Paclfic  American  Employment  Pro- 
fHe;  Myth  and  Reality -Issuea  and  Answers 

by  Manoranlan  Dutta* 


/.  Introduction 

1  1  Towards  Defining  the  Asian/PacifiQ  American 

If  the  American  labor  is  the  set,  the  Asian/Pacific.  American  labor 
force  is  a  subset,  and  this  subset  is  the  subject  matter  of  our 
investigation.  If  this  Nation  of  immigrants  has  drawn  upon  the  rest  ot 
the  world  far  its  labor  supply,  a  broad-based,  five-fold  classification  of 
the  set.  as  Hi  been  currently  adopted  by  the  Federal  guidelines,  is 
acceptable  The  oresent  classification  bases  itself  on  continental 
regional  origin,  rather  than  on  race/color/ethiiic  ideiitificatioii.  The 
five-fold  classification  is. 

fi)   The  natives  of  North  America  ^  ; 

/ii)   The  immigrants  f^om  Europe  (whit<i) 
.     (iii)  ^e  immigrants  froni^frica  (black) 

(iv)    The  immigrants  frotn  Central  and  South  America  (Hispanic) 
'.(V)   The  immigrants  from  Asia  and  the  Pacific  Islands  (A- 

sian/Pacific  American-APA^. 

Any  such. classification  is  bbund  to  be  arbitrary  and  certainly  less 

.  than  perfect. 

1.2  The  Undercountod  Minority 

The  subset  of  APA  popuUtion  in  the  1970  census  was  recorded  as 
approximately  2  million  (tables  I  and  2).  This  number  is  believed  to  be 
a  serious  underestimate  and  warrants  corrective  adjustments  for  the 
-following  reasons:  »  '  ' 

(a)   The  general  untlcrcount: 

First,  it  has  been  established  that  no  ceirtus  c^- 100  percent 
accurate  The  U.S.  BursftU>»fThe  Census  estimates  that  for  the  IWO 
cetmis.  the  underco\yit  for  whites  was  2  percent,  while  that  for  blacks 
wasg  percent-four  times  as  high.'It  has  been  suggested  that  the  rate 
of  undercount  may  be  still  higher  for  the  APA  population.  Betty  Lee 
Sung  (48),  in  her  study,  projects  that  for  Chinese  Americans  the  rate  of 
urtHercount  could  be  as  high  as  20  to  25  percent.  Lack  of  knowledge  or 
limited  knowledge  of  English  language  has  been  cited  to  be  an  issue  in 

this  regard.  Jf'* 

The  basic  issue  is  one  of  perception-even  iT  language  were  not  a 
handicap.  Historically,  the  Asian  immigrants  have  been  made  to 

.  M«.or«^J«.DuU.Uprofc»or,of  «=onomic,     Ru.g.p  University.  C  N  .  5055.  in  New  Brun.wick. 
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TABLE  1 


Population,  by  Race  and  Sex,  1940  to  1970.  and  Urban  Rural  Residence.  1960  and  1970 

S^oarT^^es^'o^P^S:  se.^  '°  A'-'^^       Hawaii.  See  also  Historfcsl StatlsUcs, 


Race  and  Sex 


1940 


T(y\»\    1^^9 

■    118il5 

r^'»ck  r   12^66 

Indian   ^  3K4 

Japanese                   . .  ihj 

Chinese   Jjj 

FHIpIno    /  AR 

"Other*   /  t 

y^.,,   '   66,062 

P'^p'^   6,269 

Indian    '^7^1 

Japanese   72 

Chinese  ....                          »  C7 

Filipino   Jo 

Other*    4 


1950 

Total 

1960 
Urban' 

150,697 

179.323 

125,268 

134,942 
15,042 
343  ' 
142 
118 
62 
49 

158.832 
18.872 
524 
464 
237 
176 
218 

110.428 
13.803 
146 
381 
227 
130 
150 

1970 


74,833 
67,129 
7,299 
179 
77 
V  77 
46 
27 


88,331 
78.367 
9,113 
.  263 
225 
136 
.112 
115 


60,733 
53,631 
6.557 
72 
184 
129 
\  80 

45 'f 


Rural* 

Total 

Urban' 

54.054 

'203.212 

149.325 

48,403 

177.749 

128.773 

5,064 

22,580 

18,367 

378  . 

793 

356 

83 

591 

524 

11 

435 

419 

4f 

343 

293 

-68 

721 

593 

27,599 
24,736 
2.656 
191 
41 
6 
32 
36 


98,912 
86,721 
10,748 
389 
«71 ' 
1  229 
189 
365 


71,959 
62,210 
8,657. 
172 
240 
220 
159 
300 


Rural' 


53,887 

48.976 
4,213 
437 
68 
16 
50 
127 


26,954 
24,511 
2.091 
217 
31 
8 
31 
64 


r 


Female   

White  

Black   _ 

Indian   4  - 


65,608       75,864       90.992       64,5i36       26,456     *»04,300       77.366  26,933 
58  766       67,813       80.465       56,79L.    23,667       91,028     -66.563  24,465 
6  596        7.744        9,758        7.25^      2.508     -11,832        9.710  2.122 


90.992 

64,536 

26,456 

^04,300 

80.465 

23,667 

91 ,028 

9,758 

7,251/'' 

1  1  ,004C 

260 

187 

404 

240 

\sin 

43 

320 

.  102 

97 

4 

206 

64 

50 

14 

154 

103 

71 

33 

356 

_                          _  l€4  220 

Japanese                                         'SS            65          240          197            43          320  283  37 

Chinese                                            20            41       .102            97             4          206  00  8 

Filipino                                                e            16            64     .        50            14           154  134  19 

Other*                                                  1            22           103            71            33           356  293  63 

'  Based  on  1960  urban  definition,  see  text,  p.  3.      *  See  footnote  3,  table  a.      '  Aleuts.  Asian  Indians.  Eskimos, 
Hawallans,  Indonesians,  Koreans,  Polynesians,  and  other  races  not  shown  separately. 

Source:  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  U.S.  Census  of  Population,  1950,  vol.  II,  part  1.  and  vol  IV.  part  3,  196Q 
and  1970.  vol.  f. 


s 


^  vr 


TABLE  2  y 
Foralgn  Stock,  by  Countiy  ol  Origin:  1960  and  1970 


/ 


&'1r.rote^^^^^^^  -  15^pejce„.  sample.  See  source  ,o,  sa^pHn, 


1960 


Country  of  origin 


All  countries 
United  Kingdom  .  .  . 

Ireland  (Elrel  

Norway   

Sweden   

Denmark  . .  ^.  

Netherlands   

Switzerland  

France   

Germany'  

PolattO  .'  

Czechoslovakia  . . , . 
Austria  


Total     Percent     Total     Percent  born 


9,619 
686 
251 

-  97 
127 
61 
111 

50 
105 
833 
548 
161 


1970 

Native 

of 
foreign 
or  mixed 
Foreign  parent- 


34,030 

100.0 

33,576- 

100.0 

2,885 

8.5 

2,465 

7.3 

1,773 

5.2 

1,450 

4.3 

.  775 

2.3 

615 

1.8 

^1,047 

3.1  , 

806 

.  2.4 

399 

1.2 

326 

.  1.0 

399 

1J2 

384 

1.1 

263 

8 

219 

.7 

362 

1.0 

343 

1.0 

4,321 

12.7 

3.622 

10.8 

2,780 

8.2 

2,374 

7.1 

'  918 

2.7  , 

760 

2.3 

1,099 

3.2 

975 

2.9 

4^1 


age 


23,956 
1,779 
1,199 
517 
679 
264- 
273 

169 
238 
2.789 
1.826 
599 
761 


Percent  - — . 

high  \ 

school  Number  Median 

grad-        of  family 

uatet*  families  Income' 


48.1 
60.0 
54.^' 

A&y 

52.4 
52.8 
48.1 

42.3 
41.4 
42.6 
49.0 


11.706 
810 
506 
238 
326 
.129 
141 

1,221 
961 
300 
389 


$10,719 
11,120 
11,509 
9,616 
10,038 
9,711 
10,730 

I0,38d 
9,503 
11,767 
10,676 
11,^3 


/ 


r 


Hunaarv                                        702          2.1  604  ilk         183         420  48.3  236  11,845. 

YuSvIa" 449          1  3  447  1.3         154         294  44.6  170  11.388 

Lithuania  .:                                     40S          1.2  331  1.0          76         255  52.0  133  12.317 

gS;«-  4.^5    i  .  4.  ?  i  i   i.S   3.^^^  S?:?  i.)SS  llj 

othorkurope::::::::::::::::::  1:173.  3.4  ■1:214  3.6    405    809  (na)  (na)  (na) 

Asia*                     .        ......     1.142  '       3.4  1.745  5.2"       825     \  920  (NA^  (NA)  (NA| 

We8tern  A8ifi'- !                         '335         1.0  399  M        174      ^  226  M  M  M 

nhini*  i\nc\  Talw/dn\                       208            6  339  1  0         172         167  57.5  84  lO.WJd 

China  (incl.  Taiwan)                     ^uo           o  ^  ^  ^74  68.1  106  12,772 

oXr Asia  ■     ::::::::::   276     .8  613  1.8    358    255  (na)  (na)  (na) 

Canada                                       3.i81          9.3  3.035  9.0         812       2,222  54.6  950  10.794 

Mex^'o. ::::::: 036     5.1.  2:339  7.0    76o   1,579  24.1  637  7,263 

r„KA                                              124            .4  561  1.7         439         122  44.6  143  o,/^tt 

ofherAmenca :::::: 466     1.3  953  2.9    605    358  jNAj  jNAj  (na 

other*  and  not  reported  462         1.4  1,380  4.1         466        914  (NA)  (NA)  (NA) 

NA   Not  available     ■  '  Persons  25  years  old  and  over.  •  Income  received  during  1969;  lor  definition  of  median,  see  p.  XH. 

»Qe7marDer?,oc?atlc  Republic  and  FedeVal  Republic  of  Germany.  *  For  1960.  Unlled  Arab  Republic  Included  Asia;  lor  1970,  In 

"Other."      •  Includes  Turkey  In  Europe.  s 

Source:  U.S.  bureau  of  the  Cen^s,  O  B.  Citpsus  of  Population:  1960,  vol.  I,  and  ^970,  vol.  I.  and  vol.  II.  PC<2)-1A. 


r 


TABLE  3 

> 
i 

Immigrants,  bj^Country  of  Last  Permanent  Residence:  1820  to  1977 

fin  thousands,  ina;ept  percent.  For  years  ending  vfune  30  except,  beginning  1977,  ending  September  30/  For  definition  of  im- 
migrants, see  text,  pp.  83-84.  Data  prior  to  1906  refer  to  country  from  wfiicn  aliens  came.  Because  of  boundary  cfianges  and 
changes  In  list  of  countries  separately  reported,  data  for  certain  countries  not  comparable  throughout.  See  also  Historical 
Statistics,  Colonial  Times  to  1970,  series  C  89-119) 

1820-    1951-    1961-  *  Percent 

Country  1977,     1960,     1970,      1972      1^73      1974      1975      1976      1977     1820-    1981-  1971- 

total     total     total  1977     1970  .  1977 

Total  47,960  2,515.5 

Europe    36,108  1,325.6 

Austria '   a  -iiA  67.1 

Hungary  .....         .  '  36.6 

Belgium^   202  18.6 

CzechoslBbkIa  .  4 , .  .137,  .9 

Denmark  Ifl   364  11.0 

Finland   33  4.9 

France   ,  .    ,  .  747  51.1 

Germany'    6,968  477.8 

Great  Britain  <  . . .     .  4,879  196.5 

Qfeeqe   646  47.6 

Ireland'   4,722  57.3 

Italy   5,285  185.5 

Netherlands   358  52.3 

Norway  /   856  22.9 

P6Jand'  .  .  .1/   510  10.0 

Portugal  432  19.6 


,321.7 

384.7 

400.1 

394.9 

386.2 

398.6 

462.3 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

,123.4 

86.3 

91.2 

80.4 

72.8 

73.0 

74.0 

75.3 

33.8 

,20.4 

20.6 

2.3  . 

1.6 

.7 

.5 

.5 

.5 

8.9 

.6 

.3 

5.4 

.5 

1.0 

.9 

.6 

.6 

.5 

.2 

.2 

9.2 

.5 

.4 

.4 

.4 

.5 

.5 

.4 

.3 

.1 

3.3 

1.2 

.9 

.4 

.3 

.3 

.3 

.3 

.1 

.2 

9.2 

.5 

.4 

.5 

.3 

.4 

.4 

.8 

.3 

.1 

4.2 

.3  , 

.3 

.2 

.2 

.2 

.2 

.1 

.1 

.1 

4^ 

2.9 

2.6 

2.2 

1.8 

2.0 

2.7 

1.6 

1.4 

.6 

190.8 

'  7.6 

7.2 

5.9 

6.6 

7.4 

14.5 

5.7 

1.8 

210.0 

11.9 

11.7 

12.2 

13.0 

14.0 

10.2 

6.3 

3.1 

86.0 

10.5 

10.3 

10.6 

9.8 

8.6 

7.8 

1.3 

2.6 

2.6 

37.5 

1.4 

1.6 

1.3 

1.1 

1.0 

1.0 

9.9 

1.1 

.3 

214.1 

22.4 

22.3 

15.0 

11.0 

8.0 

7.4. 

11.0 

6.4 

3.9 

30.6 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

.8 

.9 

1.0 

.8 

.9 

.2 

15.5 

.4 

.4 

^  3 

.3 

1.8 

.5 

.1 

53.5 

3.8 

4.1 

3.5 

3.2 

,  3.3 

1.1 

1.6\ 

.8 

76.1 

9.5 

10.0 

10.7 

11.3 

11.0 

'10.0 

.9 

2.3 

16 
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Spain    254 

Sweden    1.2?1 

Switzerland    348 

U.S.S.R. '  *   3,367 

Yugoslavia  .  y   111 

Other  Europe   304 

Asia    2,573 

China*   510 

Hong  Konfl   '169 

India   140 

Iran   '33 

Israel    '80 

Ja^an  ^   400 

Jordan    '34 

Korea    '211 

Lebanon   '46 

Philippines   '343 

Turkey    384 

Vietnam    '26 

Other  Asia   197 

America    8,740 

Argentina   '89 

Brazil    '55 

Canada   4,077 

Colombia   '133 

Cuba  ;  ''490 

Dominican  Rep   '194 

Ecuador    '80 

El  Salvador   '38 

Guatemala   '36 

Haiti    "76 


7.9 
21.7 
17.7 
.6 

8.2 
10.8 

153.3 
9.7 
15.5 
2.0 
3.4 
25.5 
46.3 
5.8 
6.2 
4.5 
19.3 
3.5 
2.7 
9.0 

996.9 
19.5 
13.8 

378.0 
18.0 
78.9 

9.9 

n 

4.7 
4.4 


44.7 

17.1 
18.5 

2.3 
20.4 

9.2 

427.8 
34.8 
76.0 
27.2 
10.3 
29.6 
40.0 
11.7 
34.5 
15.2 
98.4 
10.1 
4.2 
36.7 

1,716.4 
49.7 
29.3 
413.3 
72.0 
208.5 

93.3 
36.8 
15.0 
15.: 
34 


4.3 
.7 

1.0 
.4 

2.8 
.6 

116.0 
8.5 
10.9 

/3.0 
5.0 
2.4 

18.1 
3.0 

28.7 
1.5 
3.4 

13.0 

173.2 
2.5 
1.8 

18.6 
6.2 

19.9 

10.8 
4.4 

2.0 
1.7 
5.5 


5.5 
.6 
.7 
.9 
5.2 
1.9 

120.0 
9£. 
10.3 
12.0 
2.9 
2.9 
6.1 
2.1 
22.3 
2.6 
30.2 
1.4 
4.5 
13.5 

179.6 
2.9 
1.8 
14.8 
5.3 
22.5 

14.0 
•  4.2 
2.0 
1.8 
4.6 


/ 


4.7 

.6 

■I 

5.0 
1.8 

127.0 
10.0 
10.7 
11.7 
2.5  , 
2.9 
5.4 
2.5 
27.5 
3.0 
32.5 
1.4 
3.1 
13.8 

178.8 
2.9 
1.6 

12.3 
5.9 

17.4 

15.7 
4.8 

2.3 
1.6 
3.8 


2.6 
.5 
.7 

4.7 

\  2.9 
\  1.3 

129.2 
9.2 
12.5 
14.3 

;.2.2 
3.5 
}4.8 

28-1 
4P 

31.3. 
1.1 
2.7 

174.7 
2.8 
1.4 
11.2 
6.4 
'  25.6 

14.1 
4.7 

2.4 
1.9 
5.0 


2.8. 
.6 
.8 
7.4 
2.3 
2.0 

146.7 
9.9 

13.7 

16.1 
2.6 
5.2 
4.8 
2-4 

3a.6 
5.0 

36.8 
1.0 
2.4 

16.2 

169.2 
2.7 
1.4 
11.4 

5.7. 
28,4 

12.4 
4.5 
2.4 

2.0 
5.3 


5.6 
.6 
.8 
5.4 
2.3 
2.0 

150.8 
12.5 
12.3 
16.8 
4.2 
4.4 
4.5 
2.9 

38.5 
1.0 
3.4 

14.1 

223.2 
3.1 
1.9 

18.0 
8.2 

06. 1 

11.6 
5.2 

5. 


.5 
2.7 

.7 
7.0 

.2 

.6 

5.4 
1.0 
.4 
.3 
.1 
.2 
.8 
.1 
.4 
.1 

'■I 

.1 
.4 

18.2 
.2 
.1 

8.6 
.3 

1.0 

.4 

.2 
.1 
.1 

.r 


1.3 
.5 
.6 
.1 
.6 
.3 

12.9 
1.0 
2.3 
.8 
.3 
.9 
1.2 
.3 
1.0 
.5 
3.0 
.3 
.1 
1.2 

51.7 
1.5 
.9 
12.4 
*,2.2 
6.3 

2.8 
1.1 
14 
.5 
1.0 


1.0 
.2 
.2 
.7 
.9 
.4 

31.7 
2.4 
2.8 
3.5 
.7 
.8 
1.3 
.6 
6.1 
.9 
8.1 
.3 
.8 
3.4 

45.4 

.7 
.4 
3.9 
1.5 
7.2 

3.2 
1.2 
'  .6 
.5 
1.3 


/ 
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(Continued) 

Immigrants,  by  Country  of  Last  Permanent  Residence:  1820  to  1977 


lln  thousands,  except  percent.  For  years  ending  June.30  except,  beglnnina  1977,  ending  September  30.  For  definition  ot  Im- 
migrants, see  text.  pp.  83-84.  Data  prior  to  1906  refer  to  country  from  whicn  aliens  came.  Because  of  boundary  changes  and 
changes  In  list  of  countries  separately  reported,  data  for  certain  countries  not  comparable  throughout.  See  also  Historical 
Statistics,  Colonial  Times  to  1970,  series  C  89-119) 


Country 


1820- 
1977, 
total 


1961-    1961-  ^ 
1960,  1970, 
total  total 


Honduras   '31 

Mexico   2,015 

Panama    '43 

Peru   -  •42 

West  Indies   684 

Other  America   657 

Afric/    119 

Australia  and 

New  Zealand  ...  116 

All  other   304 


6.0 
299.8 
11.7 

7.4 
29.8 
99.2 

14.1 

11.5 
14.0 


15:7 
453.9. 
19.4* 
19.1 
133.9 
106.2 

29.0 

19.6' 
5.7 


1972 


1.0 
64.2 

1.6 

1.5 
24.2 

8.3 

5.5 

2.6 
1.2 


1973 

} 

1.4 
70.4 

1.7 

1.8 
21.6 

8.8 

5.5 

2.5 
1.3 


Percent 


1974^ 

i 

1.4 
71.9 
/1.7 

y2.o 

24.4 
9.1' 

5.2 

2.0 
1.4 


1975 


1.4 
62.6 

1.7 

2.3 
22.3 

8.9 

5.9 

1.8 
1.8 


1976 

1977 

1820- 

1961- 

1971- 

1977 

1970 

1977 

1.3 

1.6 

.1 

.5 

.3 

58.4  ' 

44.6 

4.2 

13.7 

15.1 

1.8 

2.5 

.1 

.6 

.5 

2.6 

3.9y 

.6 

.6 

19.6 

27.1* 

•  1.4 

4.0 

'  5.9 

9.3 

16.1 

1.3 

3.2 

2.5 

5.7 

9.6 

.3 

.9 

1.5 

2.1 

2.5 

.2 

.6 

.6 

1.9 

2.2 

.6 

<  .2 

.4 

M938-1945.  Austria  Included  with  Germany;  1899-1919,  Poland  included  with  Austria-Hungary,  Germany,  and  U.S.S.R.      »  Bealnnlna 


1952.  includes  data  for  United  Kingdom^  not  specified,  formerly  Included  with  "Other  Europe/'      *domprlses  Eire  and  Northern 

Ireland.      *  Europe  and  Asia  -  --a^^  .    .   .  .  _  . 

Philippines 

America."         Prior  to  1951,  Included  with 


•  Beginning  Id57,  Includes  Taiwan.      •  Prior  to  1951,  Included  with 
Included  with  "All  other."      •  Prior   


to  1953, 
"West  Indies." 


data  for  Vietnam  not  available. 


Other  Asia."      'Prforto  1951, 
•Prior  to  1951,  Included  ^Itfi  "Other 


Source:  U.S.  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service,  Annual  Refyytt. 


|>crceivc  that  (hey  laimot  lyloiig  to  llic  gii>iip  of  imniigmiKs  who 
ically  Mong  here.  Wc  shall  develop  this  iH)iiit  further  in  (he  next 
section.  I  hiis,  those  A«|aii  »inuiigr»nts  w\\o  arrive  here  fail  to  iwrccivc 
that  they  need  to  be  enumerated  in  the  United  States  cc^isus  It  has 
been  suggested  further  th^t  the  smaller  the  si/c  of  a  minority  group  in  a 
given  population,  the  larger  the  rate  of  underenumeration  is  likely  to 
be  for  that  group.  If  this  hypt^thesis  was  found  to  be  "true."  the 
undercount  rate  for  the  A  PA  iu  the  1970  census,  which  constituted 
some  I  ixTceut  of  the  total  |K>pulatioii,  would  be  far  higher  than  the 
undercount  rate  for  Klacks  who  constituted  the  largest  nunority  gr^H>f>. 
It  has  been  argued  elsewhere  (9)  that  white  as  well  as  black  Americans 
must  share  their  responsibility  in  regard  to  this  smallest  minority 
group.  There  is  a  suspicion  amongst  the  Asian  Americans  that  the 
officiul  majority  (white),  as  well  as  the  official  minority  (black),  have 
no  way  of  fully  appreciating  the  problems  of  this  smallest  of  all 
niuiorily  groups. 

•  <b)  The  1965  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Act:  V, 
.    The  1965  Immigr^Jion  and  Naturalization  Act  finally  abolished  the 

archaic  "quota"  system.  This  enabled  a  larger  inHow  of  immigrants 
/rom  Asia.  The  1^70  census  enumeration  could  not  have  included  them 

(tables  3-8). 

(c)  The  1970  census  had  specific  enumeration  for  immigrants  from 
China,  Japan,  Korea,  and  the  Philippiiics.yid  iinmigraiUjl  from  other 
East  Asian  countritt  were  a  "projectiorT"  from  the  pool  "Others:" 

(d)  Finally,  immigrants  from  the  Indian  subcontinent l^ountriM  were 
not  considered  as  Asian  America;»s  until  recently.  They  rcmrtncd  at 
best  an  annotated  footnote  to  the  category  "white."  As  late  as  1976, 
they  were  reclassified  as  Asian  Americans,  ^rom  various  estimates 
based  on  projections  from  the  1970  census  and  the  recent  immigration 
figures,  this  group  consists  of  approximately  a  third  of  a  million 
people.  . 

(e)  The  recent  immigration  from  Vietnam  under  historical  circum- 
stances will  further  add  to  the  size  of  th«  APA  population. 

There  is  no  firm  estimate  of  the  APA  population,  and  the  best  guess 
is  that  the  1980  census  will  show  the  number  to  be  closer  to  fhe  * 
million  mark,  approximately  2  percent  of  the  population. 
1.3  The  Si^e  of  the  APA  Labor  Force  ' . 

The  1970  census  tabulations  show  (tab^H  9  and  10)  thai  as  hngh.  as 
63.8  percent  of  Japanese,  Chinese,  and  Filipino  Ajmericans  pa^tioipatetJ 
in  the  labor  force.  Indeed,  there  is  a  very  higb  Ubpr  fojCCC  p*rticipiiti6h  r 
rate  for  this  group  as  reported  by  various  re*caVcheii..lf  the  alK>ve  rpfe  . 
is  accojijcd  as  ft, benchmark  and  if  thcrcuiffffn;  *teSfe'^ 
million,  the  APA  labor  force  size  can  bft^tiratotfj^. «  miU^^ 
widely  bellevc^^at  the  number  is  T^ore  thjm  .ja  mim^ 


TABLE  4 

Immlgrams,  by  Country  of  Birth:  1951  to  1977 

(In  thousands.  For  ye^^s  ending  June  30  except,  beglnnLngn977,  ending  September  30.  For  definition  of  Immigrants,  see 
text,  pp.  83-84]  • 


1961-  1961-  1971- 

Country  of  Bir|ti    1960,  1970,  1975. 

total  total  total 

All  countries  .2,515.5  3,321.7  1,936.3 

Europe  '  1,492.2  1,238.6  434.6 

Austria                 29.7  ia7  2.6 

Belgium               1i9  8.5  1.9 

Czechoslovakia.     28.8  21.4  6.3 

Denmark                13.7  11.8  .2.3 

■  Flotiand   \'.      6.7  5.8  .1.8 

France".              mo  34.3^-— flJ8^ 

-  Germany            345.5  200.0  .  32.5 

Greece                 48.4  90.2  58.5 

Hungary              64.^  17.3  7.1 

Ireland             .    (84.4  42.4  8.3 

Italy                    "198.0  206.7  93.2 

Netherlands  ...  -47.2  27.6  5.0 

Norway  :              24.7  16.4  2.1 

Poland.   '128.0  "73.3  20.5' 

I  .     ...  ? 


1976     1977     Country  of.  Birth 


1951r  1961-  1971- 
1960,  1970,  1975, 
total     total  total 


1976  1977 


398.6 
72.4 

.3 
'  .4 
.6 
.4 
.3 

1.$ 
'  5.8 
8,4 
.9 
1.2 

8.4 
.9 

.3 
3.8 


46Z3  Asia  ' ,   157.1  .  445.3  611.8 

./70.0     China »   32.7  96.7  -  65.6 

Hong  Kong             3.t  23.6  21.5 

.4     India  .  .  .  :  3.1  31  .'2  72.9 

.4     Japan   44.7  38.5  23.8 

.6     Jordan   5.1  14.0  13.2- 

.4     Korea   -  7.0  35.8  112.5 

.3     Philippines  ....  18.1  1Q1.6  153.3 

Vietnam   2.0  4.6  '  19.3 

1.6  • 

6.4  North  America '  ..  769.1  1,351.1  735.4 
7.8     Canada   •  274.9  286.7  47.8 

.9     Mexico   319.3  443.3  318.1 

1.2     West  Indies '.. .  122.8-  519.5  324.^ 

Cuba    78.3  256.8  110.7 

7.5  Dominican 

1.0        *^  Reputyllc  .>  ,9,8'  94.1  67.1 

.3        Jama1«0   8.7  71.0  61.5 

4.0  Central 

America  . . , . ,  '  44.6  97  7  44.5' 


149.9 

157.8 

18.6 

19^ 

.  .6.8 

'5.6 

17.5 

•  18  6 

4.3 

4.2 

2.6 

2.5 

30.8 

30.9 

37.3 

39.1 

.  3.0 

*4;« 

142.3 

187.3  ' 

7.6 

^  12.7 

57.9 

*'44.0 

68.8 

114.0- 

29.2 

69.7 

12.5 

11.7 

9.0 

11.5 

* 

9.9 

,  16.5 

Portugal   20.4 

Romania  .... 

Spain  

Sweden   

Switzerland  .  . 
U.  Kingdom  .  . 

as.s.R  

Yugoslavia  . . 


- 

• 

'20.4 

79,3 

55.9 

10.5 

9.7 

17.4 

14.9 

7.3 

2.2 

2.0 

10.7 

30.5 

18.5 

2.3 

2.5 

16.9 

16.7 

2.9 

.5 

.6 

17.2 

16.3 

3.1 

,  6 

.6 

208.9 

230,5 

,53.0 

iji 

12.5 

46.5 

15.7 

9.1 

8.2 

5.7 

58.7 

46.2 

28.9 

2.8 

2.8 

South  America'  . 
Argentina  .  . . 

Brazil   

Colombia  . .  . . 

Ecuador   

Africa  

Australia  

New  Zealand  . . . 
Other  countries 

 /  ' 

*  Included  countries  not  shown  separately.      '  Includes  Taiwan. 

5ource:  U.S.  ImnnlgrAtlon  and  Naturalization  Service,  Annual  Report,  and  releases. 


■ 

72.2 

228.3 

105.7 

22.7 

32.9 

14.3 

42.1 

10.1 

2.3 

2.8 

8.9 

20.5 

5.9 

1.0 

fi.1.5 

17.6 

70.3 

29.1 

5.7 

8.3 

9.5 

.  37.0 

23.0 

'  4.5 

5.3 

16.6 

39.3 

32.9 

7.7 

10.2 

4.6  • 

9.8 

6.7 

1.4 

1.4 

1.8 

3.7 

2.3 

.4 

.6 

1.9^ 

-  5.7 

6.9 

1.8 

2.1  . 

K7i 


^  TABLH  6  7^ 


Indochina  p«fugMt,  1975  To  1977  and  by  Characteristics,  1975 

(As  of  Dec.  31,  except  as  noted.  Includes  only  refugees  resettled  in  U.S.) 


C^aractMittlct 

l^fugeesMotal,  1977 
Refugees,  kotal,  1976 
Refpgees, Total,  1976 


Male 

Female  

Age: 

Undereydar^  

6-1 7,  years  

18-24  years  '.  

25-44  years  

45-62  years   ^  

63  years  and  over ...  7  

Occupation    

)Medlcal  j9fot$Bsl0n8  

*  ProfqsslojgiBl,  technical,  and 

managerrel  . . .  ^.  

Clerical  and  sales  .  >s» ; . : . . . 


Number 

(i.eoo) 

,  '  148.4 
144.1 
'  123.3 
67.5 
55.8 

20.4 
36.1 
22.7 
32.3 
9.3 
2.5 

30.6 
2.2 


7.4 

3.6 


Parcant 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
54.7 
45.3 

29.3 
18.4 
26.2 
7.5 
2.0 

100.0 
7.2 


Characteristics 

Occupation '—Conrtlnued 

Service   

Farming,  fishing,  and 
forestry  


Agricultural  processing 

Machine  trades  

Benchwork,  assembly, 
repair   


Structural  and  construction 
Ti^nsp^rtatlon,  miscellan- 
eous  

Unknown   

Educational  l^vel  ^  

None  .  .V  

Elementary  .  -  •  >  

Secondary   

University  and  above  

Unknown  .V.  


NuniMr 

Psrcsnt 

1  2.3 

7.6 

(  1.5  • 

4:9 

.4 

8.7 

1.2 

4.1 

2.0 

6.6. 

5.2 
2.4 

16.9 
7.9 

67.0 
1.4 
12.0 

m 

15.1 

10O.0 
2.1 
17.9 
37.9 
19.5 
22.6 

^  As  of  Dec.  31, 1977, 54,^94  were  resettled  In  other  countries, 
households.'     ^  For  persons  ip  years  old  and  over. 


Source:  1976  and  1977, 
of  Stata^  Interagency  Task 


U.S.  olpt.  of 
k  ForcA  for  I 


*  Covers  period  trom  April  18, 1975,  to  Dec.  10, 1975.       *  For  heads  of 


Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Task  Force  for  Indochina,  Report  to  the  Congress;  1975,  U.S.  Dept. 
Indochina,  Report  to  the  Congress.  ^ 
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TABLE  7 


Aliens  Reporttog  Under  Alien  Address  Program:  1960  to  1977 

(In  thousands,  except  percent.  All  aliens  In  the  United  States  on 
January  1  are  required  to  report  their  addreses  to  the  Department  of 
Justice  In  January,  except  foreign  government  officials  and  their 
dependents,  Representatives  to  International  organizations,  and,  for 
1960,  Mexican  agricultural  workers)  ^ 

Nationality 


Cam 
China" 

Colombia  

Cuba   

Dominican. Rep  

Ecuador   

Franctf^ .  .   

Germany   

Greece  

India  

Ireland   

Italy  .  .  .  /  

Jamaica  

Japan  

Korea  . .  .  /  

Mexico  

Netherlands   

Philippines   

gpiand  

Portugal  

Trinidad  and  Tobago 
United  Kln#dom  .  .  .  . 

Vietnam  

Yugoslavia  

All  other  


1960 

1970 

1976 

Per- 
c6nt 

4  947 

4  776 

4,964 

100.0 

337 

6^8 

138 

2.8 

12 

59 

68 

68 

14 

*f\J\J 

374 

7.5 

1 

D 

72 

90 

"  97 

2.0 

o  t 

44 

48 

9 

35 

47 

37 

38 

A 

263 

229 

171 

171 

3.4 

49 

73 

77 

73 

1.5 

10 

42 

98 

109 

2.2 

68 

52 

32 

31 

.6 

257 

247 

210 

203 

4.1 

,NAJ 

60 

79 

64 

1.3 

82 

99 

1(» 

2.0 

10 

31 

121 

143 

2.9 

•510 

734 

910 

9iB3 

19.4 

40 

48 

37 

u  38 

226 

.8 

61 

125 

212 

4.6 

167 

124 

89 

86 

1.7 

32 

81 

118 

123 

2.5 

(NA) 

19 

33 

31 

.6 

227 

330 

307 

319 

6.4 

(NA) 

4 

120 

125 

2.5 

51 

43 

43 

41 

.8 

673 

746 

,905 

^  1,018 

20.5 

NA    Not  available.       *  Includes  Taiwan. 
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TABLE  8 

All«n«  Naturalized,  by  Country  of  Fonrifr  Aliegianc*,  and  by 
Stata  of  Ratldanca:  1970  to  1977\ 

(For  years  ending  June  30  except,  beginning  1977,  ending  September 
jO:  Include?  U.S.  outlying  areas.  See  also  Historical  Statistics,  Col- 
onial Times  to  lSl70.  ^rles  C  169-179) 

1977 

Country  of  form*r  ali*gl«nc«         1970      1976    u^^l^  p,r. 

B»r  cant 

Total                                  110,399  141,537  159,873  100.0 

Canada   i . . !                    6,340     3,548     3,759  2.4 

Central  America '                             2,480-  2,773     3,094  1.9 

China'  ,                              3,099     9,683    11,143  7.0  ' 

Colombia                                         970     1,699     2.029  .  1.3 

Czechoslovakia  50&    1,738     1,438  .9 

Egypt                                               377     i,988     1,883  1.2 

Germany-                                   10,067     5,187     4,856  3.0 

Greece                                        2,906'   6,647     6,151  3.9 

Intlla                                                 325     2,720     5,574  3.5  . 

Italy                                                7,892     8,798     7,891  4.9 

Israel                                           1,516     1,844     1,548  1.0 

,  Korea                                           1,687     6.007    11,987  7.5 

'•Mexico                                         6,195     5,781     6,301  3.9 

Philippines                                     5,469   15,330   16,145  10.1 

Poland                                           3,426     3,069     2,768  1.7 

Portugal                                        1,374     3,728     3,739  2.3 

United  Kingdom '                           7,549    8,532     9,345-  5.9 

Vietnam                                          282     1,369     1,412  .9 

West  Indies  '  .                    22,675   22,692   29,931  18.7 

Cuba  f                20i88   15,546   20,506  12.8 

Dominican  Rep                              538     1,518     1,904  1.2 

Haiti                                     .        433     1,966     1,870  1.2 

Jamaica                                      479     2,162     3,849  2.4 

Other  West  Indies                         337     1,510     1,802  1.1 

Yugoslavia  *:rr*  1,725     3,273     2,447  1.5 

Other                                          23,539  25,131    26,432  16.5 

^  ■    .  ' 

'  iRdependent  cour\^|les.       *  Includes  Taiwan. 
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TABLE  9 

Asian*  Population  by  National  Origin,  1970 

Japan  chlnasa  Filipino 

«8«  ^  Millions 

•*f*opulatlon  .    588,324  431.583  336,731  1357 

%  of  U.S                                   (.29%j  (.21%)  (.17%)  (.67%) 

Foreign  born  %                            20.8  47.3  53.1 

16  years  old  or  over                  438.954  308.905  226,480  .974 

Total  In  the  labor  force  16 

years  old  and  over                 275,145  191.751  154.947  .622 

(%  of  16  years  old  or  over)  ..    (62.7%)  (62.1%)  (68.4%)  (63.8%) 

Total  Employed  .  .  r                 ^63,97^  183.56^  131,555  .579 

(%.of  labor  iorce)                       (95.9]  (95.7)  (84.9]  (93^1] 

Medi^  school  years  ......  .         12.5  12.4  12.2  12.37 

No  ofTamllles                         133.927  94.931  71,326 

twiean 'family  size                         3.36  3.98  4.24  3.76 

Median  Income  per  family  .  .    $12,515  $10,610  $10,331  $11,152 

%  of  families  below  poverty  ?  ^  * 

line  6.4  10.3  11.5  8.8. 

  #  ' 

^      Source;  U  S  Census  of  Populatl^.  1970  ■'excludes  otfier  Asians 

Acknowladgoment  — Dr.  K.  fvlarwSh 
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suggest  that  ^  may  be  closer  to  1.5  million.  But  any  firm  figure  is 
Tacking.  Given  any  of  the  above  estimates,  the  APA  labor  force  is 
higher  than  1  percent  of  the  Nation's  current  labor  force. 
4.4  If  information  about  the  APA  population  and  the  related  labor 

*  fopjfc  htfs  been  sketchy,  thie  problem  is  much  more  acute  witK  respect 
to  the  Pacific  Islanders,  and  the  best  one  can^jiopc  for  is  progress  as  the 
1980  census  results  begin  to  emerge.  ^ 

II.  Myths  , 

*  2,1  Asian  Aihciricans*Iiave  hpd'no  history  of  disadvantage.  Blacks  have 
ajiistory.  the  grim  history  of  slavery  and  lynching.  The  natives  of 
North  America  lost  the  war  and  their  existence  is  now  threatened. 
Hispanic  Americans  have  «  history  of  difficult  immigration  process  via 
exploited,  low-paid  jobs.  Womejf^ave  institutional  handicaps.  ^ 

The  Asian  Americans  afc  perceived  t6  have  had  their  voyages  to 
America  the  easy  way.  This  Js  fur  from  tnic^ 

The  truth  is  theHT?!?  A|^an  Exclusion  Xct,  and  the  closing  of  the 
gates  to  the  immigrants  from  Afghanistan  to  Korea—the  "forbidden" . 

The  truth  is  restricted  immigjpimou  argued  HO) 

..elsewhere  that  we  do  jxot  need'  to  indiliP^  in  analy:(ing  the  relative  ^ 
intensities  of  disadvan^ges  a^ul  discrimination  due  to  Vslave'*  labor, 

;  •  459 
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TABLE  10 

/ 

Employment  Characteristics  of  Ethnic  ficoufM,  1970 

m 

■ 

Spanish 

Japanasa 

Total 

Whita 

Black 

origin 

Chinese 

Flllpinot 

Koraan 

Unemployment  rate,  16  years 

> 

&  over 

o.o 

o.v 

6.1 

5.5 

2.0 

3.0 

4.7 

3.6 

7.8 

8.0 

3.0 

3.7 

4.7 

54 

Weeks  worked  in  1969,  1$,y««fs 

• 

&  over             •  \ 

50-52  ../.  J 

67.0 

68.0 

0/  »o 

D  1  .D 

7n  Q 

D  1 

male  27-49  .(  / 

19.9 

19.1 

07  ^ 

Of\  1 

£.D,  1 

lO.o 

01  A  ^ 

OI\  1 

-26  |[  f. 

13.1 

12.1 

^A  A 
1  ^.o 

1  O.O 

19  7 

»        17  0 

1^  n 

■  50-52*  

43.5 

43.7 

,  4fi.2 

39.3 

52.3 

41.9 

■  42.9 

female  27-49   

28.0 

27.5 

31.8 

29.e 

25.0 

30.4 

30.3 

-26  

28.5 

28.8 

26.0 

31.1 

22:7 

27.6 

26.7 

Income  below  the  poverty  line 

persons   13.6  10.8         34.6        ,  2.4.4  7.5  13.3  13.7 

■families   11.6  8.7         25.1        ^19.4^      6.4  10.3  11.5 


Median  incomq  of  persons,  16 
years  and  pver  ^ 

male   4158         5217        7574         5223         5019  6435 

.  female    ^  204  1         2313         3236  .      2686         3513  2741 

lurce:  Census  of  Population^  V 
Acknowledgement— Dr.  K.  Sato 


-Source:  Census  of  Population,  197^.  volume  2~1B,  table  4?  1C,  tabi#-7;  1G.  tables  4,  7,  19.  22,  23.  34.  3/.  39,  49;  eA,  table  1;  9A.  table  1. 
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"cheap"  labor,  "defeated"  labor,  and  "forbidden"  labor  The  disadvan 
IdLgca  of  "nonentry"  and/or  "refitricted  entry"  are  real,  and  any 
attempt  to  deny  history  is  no  way  to  approach  the  troth,  ^ 

2.2  If  restriction  and  denial  of  entry  are  seen  as  conservative  practices, 
the  liberals  have  their  own^  myths,  too.  They  are  the  architects  of  the 
phrase  "brain  drain."  This^i!?  indeed  a  myth,  hoA^ever  lofty  and  liberal 
its  connotations  may  be.  The  new  immigrants  from  Asian  countries  arc 
often  seen  as  "brain  drain"  and  a  loss  to  the  economic  development  of 
the  countries  of  their  origin.  It  needs  "two  blades  of  a  pair  of 
scissors" — supply  and  demand(34) — for  economic  value  of  an  input  to 
be  determined.  If  there  is  plenty  of  supply  and  no  demand,  the  "brain" 
is  usele^  and  reduced  to  a  noneconomic  input.  The  "brain  drain"  is  at 

'  best  a  slogan  to  reestablish  the  Ricardian  theory  of  free  mobility  of 
goods  but  not  of  factors  of  production.  It  is  no  longer  true  for  capital 
or  for  labor. 

In  today's  f^tst  moving  interdependent  world,  both  labor  and  capital 
are  internationally  mobile  and  such  mobility  hds  contributed  to  the 
greater  prosperity  of  the  world  as  a  whole.  Even  for  the  Asian 
countries,  the  so-called  "brain  drain"  can  hrfve  an  econoitHoally 
positive  epfett,  if  the  European  nations'  experiencifSWterms  of  historic  ^ 
"brain  drain"  from  within  their  own  boundaries  are  indicative.  The 
world  as  a  whole  would  l\iive  been  a  poorer  place  to  live  if  successive 
rounds  of  emigration  from  Europe  had  never  taken  place. 

2.3  Asian  Americans  have  it  rnhdc*.  The  1970  census  (tables  9  and  10) 
tabulations  establish  that  the  hiedian  family  incomes  of  the  three 
groups,  the  Chinese,  the  Japanese,  and  the  Filjpinos,  compare 
favorably  with  the  national  family  income  median.  Indeed,  ^th^ 

#ttroup8  are  seen  to  be  doing  better.  There  exists  a  recent  "quick"  study 
somewhere  in  the  State. DepaMment  which  draws  similar  conclusions 
for  the  Americans  of  Asian  Indian  heritage. 

Yuan-U  Wu  writes  (55),  *  "The  large  number  of  poor  Chinese, 
especially  in  the  Chinatowns,  have  somehow  escaped  the  full  attention 
of  those  concerned  with  the  plight  of  minorities.  These  Chinese 
Americans  have  managed  to  survive  through  a  high  participation  rate 
in  the  labor  force.  According  to  the  1970  census,  59  percent  of  Chinese 
American  families  had  two  or  more  income  earners,  which  compared 
with  $1  percent  for  White  families."  Betty  .Lee  Sung  (48)  concludes: 
"The  Chinese^  fiwnily  median  income  is  higher  than  the  national 
average,  but  the  figures  in  themselves  are  deceptive."  She  proceeds  to 
addi  "The  sjibstantially  lower  personal  income  figures  reveal  a  more 
accurate  measure/*  Mariano  (33)  argues: 

At  first  glance,  aggregate  data  from  tl\f  1970  census  may  indicate 
that  Asian  Americans  are  welNoft'  in  terms  of  ihcome,  employ- 

.  * 
« 
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TABLE  11 


PERCENT 


'^'i'.     (Source:  NSF  Report  73-302) 
^      Acknowledgement— Dr.  R.  Chaddhe 
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TABLE  12 


PERCENT 
^"1  INDIAN 
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(Source:  NSF  Report  73-302) 
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^  TABLE  13 


Education  v.  Incom*  '  ^ 

Whlt«  V.  Asian  Males    Area:  Nation  Age:  16-64 

100-, 


S 

c 
E 
'5 

i 

O 

a> 


CO 

=1 


C  « 

P  o 
^  o 


90 

80  H 
70 
60 

50 -I 

40 

30- 

20- 


> 


<5 


<tis 


HS- 
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C  + 
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C  + 


Ed. 


5-9.9 


10  + 
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<C 


<HS 


C> 


Ed. 


WM 


AM 


.  <5 
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10  + 
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<5 
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6-9.9 
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HS- 

<C 
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<HS 


C  + 
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1960 
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TABLE  14 
Education  v.  Income 
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mcnl,  education,  and  return  to  .schiK)Iing.  However,  appropriate 
adjustments  should  be  introduced  fOr  the  f)resence  of  multiple^ 
workers  ni  Asian  American  families  as  well  as  for/  geograpliic 
regions  since  most  Asian/Pacific  Americans  are  loopted  in  high 
cmt-of^iving  areas  in  the  U.S.*' 

Also,  a  more  relevant  comparison  is  with  Jion-Hispanic  whites  than 
witli  the  overall  nationwide  averages  since  **disadvantaged  groups  in 
the  overall  population  will  tend  to  lower  national  averages  and 
thereby  inflate  the  status  of  Asians."  Mariano  cites  **Filipiiio  and 
Chin<*^  men  are  no  better  oflf  than  black  men  with  regard  to  median 
incomes  in  SMSAs  such  as  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco,  New  York, 
Chicago,  and  Honolulu  where  there  is  a  high  concentration  of  Asian 
Americans."  R.L.  Chaddha  (tables  1 1  and  12)  presents  evidcAce,  based 
on  foreign  scientists'  data  collected  by  the  National  Science  Fdlinda-»- 
tion,  that,  corrected  for  years  of  schcx^Iing,  foreign  scientists  immigrat- 
ing from  Europe,  compared  with  their  peers  imit^grating  here  from 
Asia,  it)  make  relatively  higher  average  ^arni^gs,  anotii)  enjoy  a  more 
rapid  rate  of  career  advancement. vSafer^taole  15)  and  Sen  (tables  43 
and  14)  independently  present  evidence  that  school  year  adjustments 
nwy  reveal  a  relatively  lo^  earnings  profile  for  Asian/Pacific 
Americans. 

2A  Other  arguments  for  an  upward  bias  in  the  1970  tabulations: 
(a)    (he  general  undercountMhe  magnitude  of  which  Betty  Lee 
Sung  projects  for  the  Chinese  as  hi^  as  20  to  25  percent,  left  the 
^  di^dvantaged  segment  unrepresented  in  the  census  profije; 
/  (b)    native-born,  English  speaking  respond  to  the  census  while  new 
J   immigrants  with  serious  language  handicaps  fail  to  respond.  Indeed, 
these  unenumerated  remain  at  the  bottom  of  the  earnings  profile; 

(c)  apprehensibn  about  an  immigration  crackdown  motivates  many 
poor  Asians  to  report  nonexistent  **incomes,"  and  t^fc  true  state  of 
unemployment^matns  hidden;       i  ^ 

(d)  the  state  of  underemptoyment  is  very  serious.,  Jobs  In  "family 
business  are  often  contributing  factors  towards  inflating  family 
median  income.  The  disarepapcy  between  relatively  family 
medi^  income  and  the  relatively  low  personal  income^can  be 
explained  by  such  phenomena;  ^ 

(e)  general  lack  of  perception — a  sensak^f  resignation  to  uncertain- 
ty— i>csults'in  the  poorer  segment  pf  y^sian  Americans  being  left  out 
of  the  statistics.  This  is  so  because  of  the  lack  of  decisionmaking 
•power.  For  VhQ  Asian  poor,  there  is  noj>ower  center  to  look  up  to 
and^.'  therefore,  there  is  no  .urg?  t^  rco6rd  their  unemploy- 
ment/underemployment. The  only  way  th^  could  make  it  is  to  be 
spcces^fpl  and  if  they  have  not  made  it,  th4  option  is  to  be  left  out.' 
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*  Years  of  school  comploted,  25  years  and  ov#rJn  1970 

Native  of  wiativs  parents 
^  Amar. 

Totil        White    1/  Black       Indian  Others    Japanese  *  Chlnesa 

No  schCoi  years 

completed                    -1.6           0.9           3-3    '        7.8  '    i.5  1.8  11.1 

Median  years  , 

completed                   12.1          12.2           9.7           9.9  •    12.2  12.5"     ,  12.4 

•/oHighSchdol                                 ■  A 

graduated                    52.4          57.1        .  31.0          33.5  56.2/        68.U      •  57.8 

%  College  graduated     10.6          11.8           4.2           3.5  12.6  15.9  25.7 

t 

Source:  Census  of  Populatlpn,  1970,  volume  2-1G,  table  3.  18/33,  48;  volume  2-6B.  table  1. 

^       .  ■'.    ■       .  ■  •  '  ■  ■  ■ 

/                                                               ■                                                                                                                                     '  ■ 

■      S  ■        .  ^   -         ,   .  ; 

.ejIc  '       '             (         •   4,80  ■    ;  y 


Flltplnos 

5.6 

12.2 

54.7 
27.5 


Korean 

2.8 

12.9  . 

71.1 
36.3 
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Growth  of  Korean  Immfgrants  to  the  Unltad  States 
1966-1976 

(Year  ending  June  30) 


Tears 

\  Nurnb#r 

1966 

2,492 

1967 

3,956 

1968  - 

3,811 

1969 

6,045 

1970 

9,314 

1971 

14,297 

1972  , 

18,876 

1973 

^  22.930 

1974 

.  28,028 

1975 

28,362 

1976 

30,803 

1966-1967 

Total 

168,914 

Korea 


1966=100% 


(100% 
(158.7) 
152.9 
241.6 1 
1373.8 
'573.7 
757.fl 
920.1 
124.7 
11138.1 
1236.1 


Asia 

41,432 
61,446 
58,989 
75,679 
94,883 
103,461 
121,058 
124,160 
130,662 
132,469 
.  149,881 

1,094,120 


World 

Asia  (%) 

323,040 

6.0% 

361,972 

6.4% 

454,448 

6.5% 

358,579 

8.0% 

373,326 

9.8% 

370,478 

,  13.8 

384,635/" 

15.6 

400,063 

18.5 

394,861 

21.5 

386,194 

21.4 

398,613 

20.6 

4,206,259 

15.4 

Korean  Immigrants  as  %  of 

World  (%) 


0.8% 

1.1% 

1.1% 

1.7% 

2.5% 

4.7% 

4.9% 

5.7 

7.1 

7.3 

7.7 


4.0 


Source  U.S.  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service.  Annual  Reports,  19fe8-76. 
Acknowledgement— Dr.  J.  Chung 
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Thus,  the  family  median  income  is  base<l  on  Ihc  "sncccss-storics"  to 
the  exclusion  of  those  who  have  failed;  » 
(0  finally,  the  census  income  proftlo  is  based  on  sampling  (20  25 
percent)  and  given  the  acrious  undercount.  the  bias  of  the  estimates 
for  the  family  median  incomes  re|>orted  nmy  be  larger  than 
generally  acceptable; 

(g)  jobs  and  the  "odd"  job  need  to  be  distinguished  The  "odd" 
is  a  code  name  V  a  state  of  serious  underemployment  Many 
immigrants  from  Asian  countries  with  advanced  schwling  have 
be*n  known  to  be  working  as  night  security  guards  and/or  as 
messenger  boys  in  cotporate  houses.  Such  a  situatjpn  can  develop  if 
and  only  if  there  is  no  job  in  the  prime  occupational  field  of  choic^ 
for  the  candidate. 

2.5  The  myth  that  Asian  Americans  have  it  made  has  been  persistent, 
and  until  very  recently,  tlicre  has  been  nb  investigation  into  the  reality 
of  the  situation.  That  Asian  Americans  have  suffered  no  disadvantage 
and  that  the  19TO  census  tabulations  show  their  relatively  high  family 
median  income  t^  be  relatively  high  are  signs  which  continue  to  lend 
sUong  support  id  the  myth  of  Asian  American  success.  It  is  argued 
here  that  on  both  counts  the  rest  of  America  has  erred. 

The  persistence  of  myth  can  still  fmd  support  ft-qm  two  other 
sources:  first,  tlfe  quick  facile  studies  by  many  social  scientists  who 
,have  used  limited  data  base  and  have  told  their  stories  of  Asian 
success.  Oujarati's  findings  (19)  drew  widespread  criticism  because  of 
their  data  base,  which  was  too  much  aggregative  and  heavily  biased 
upward.  It  is  perfectly  logical  to  compare  median  family  income  of 
two  comparfble  groups,  say  a  group  of  Asian  immigrant  physicians 
and  a  group  of  native-bom  white,  physicians,  adjusted  for  years  of 
practice  and  schooling.  It  is  wrong  to  compare  a  select  immigrant 
group  with  the  national  average  measure  whichjs  heavily  deflated  by 
the  inclusion  of  various  "disadvantaged"  groups  of  minorities.  Mari- 
»no  (33)  ha$  argued  this  point.  Chaddha  (4)  reported  a  study,  based  on 
a  cross  section  random  sample  (n=300)  that  there  exists  pqfception  of 
discrimination  amongst  professional  Asian  Indian  immigrants.  A 
sflfiilar  finding  about  the  Asian  Indian  immigrants  was  reported  by 
Elkhanialy  and  Nicholas  (13).  Another  study  by  Mohapatra  (37)  based 
itself  on  a  data  base  drawn  from  "who  is  who  amongst  Indian 
immigrants"  type  listings.  Obviously,  such  directories  exclude  who  is 
not  "anybody  "  T^ose  who  have  not  made  it— they  remain  left  out  of 
the  data  base. 

The  second  group  of  scholars  approach  the  problem  very  differently 
and  often  without  any  well-defined  framework,  and  thus  draw  illusory 
conclusions.  For  example,  it  is  an  absurd  approach,  to  say  the  least, 
when  a  scholar  ventures  to  compare  the  earnings  profile  of  Asian 
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immigrants  in  the  United  Stages  with  what  they  wmild  have  earned 
should  they  have  stayed  back  in  Asia 
2.5  Odd  Jobs  arc  not  Jobs 

Stanley  Lcbcrgott  (29)  cites  the  stpUstic  that  in  1969.  6.4  percent  of 
Japanese  American  families  were  in  x^eyty  compared  to  8.6  |>crcent 
of  the  white  famihes.  This  may  create  a  myth  about  the  Japanese 
Americans*  economic  profile.  One  wonders  if  that  could  be  considered 
a  misuse  of  statistics.  The  relative  economic  affluence  of  Jewish 
Americans  cannot  disprove  the  history  of  discrimination  against  jhem. 
The  absence  of  employment  discrimination  against  Japanese  Ameri- 
cans remains  to  be  proved  (22).  The  work  ethics  of  Asian  Americans 
may  encourage  them  to  accept  a  job,  but  not  necessarily  the  one  that 
would  match  the  individuals'  backgrounds. 

Yuan-li  Wu  (55)  cites  yet  another  set  of  statistics  to  lend  further 
supix)rt  to  the  myth.  Table  A  is  data  tabulation  from  the  1940  census. 


TABLE  A  ^ 

Qhin#M  American  and  U.S.  Ocdl0atlonal  DIttributlon,  1940 


1  Service  workers  outsldp  the  household 
2.  Operatives,  etc. 

3  Managers,  proprietors,  ^tc  (nonfarm) 


Chlnata     Alt  U.S. 


30.9% 
22.0 
21  3 


5.8% 
17.9 
9.6 


Source  1940  U  S  Census 


Wu  explains  that  the  higher  proportion  in  the  category  of  managers 


and  proprietors  reflected 
establishments  owned,  in 


the  existence  of  many  small  Chinese  retail 
most  cases,  by  poorly  paid  workers  who 
aspired  to  be  self  employ^d.  The  real  situation  is  one  of  failure  and 
resignation,  not  one  of  mythical  success.  ^^^^ 

Joseph  S.  Chung  (7)  complains  of  lack  of^fcome  data  on  Korean 
Americfyis.  He  points  out  that  the  median  urban  income  of  Koreans, 
according  to  the  1970  census  tabulations,  was  lower  than  that  of 
Japanese  and  Chinese  Americans  but  slightly  higher  than  that  of 
Filipino  Americans.  In  the  case  of  rural  median  household  income,  the 
Korean  income  was  the  lowest  among  the  Asian  American  groups. 
Against  this  state  of  a  relatively  unfavorable  situation,  the  same  census 
(1970)  tabulation  also  prcjects  that  the  Korean  American  income 
profile  was  roughjy  cornDjirable  to  that  of  the  U.S.  population  as  a 
whole.  This  is  a  mylh  if  Veil-known  fallacy  of  composition  is  not 
recognized  to  be  real.  Chung  refers  to^a  survey  (52A)pf  1972  (U.S. 
Bureau  of  the  Census,  Minority-Owned  Business:  Asian  Americans,  • 
American  Indians  and  Others,  1975)  and  makes  the  point  that  of  a  total 
of  1,201  business  enterprisers  owned  by  Koreans,  an  overwhelming 
percentage  is  small  busine&s  establishment.  *The  smallness  of  the 
Korean  ethnic  enterprise  ckn  be  $urmised  by  the  fact  that  only  249 
firms  employed  paid  workeis  and  that  the  average  number  of  workers 
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per  firm  was  six.  Average  gross  rcccif^ts  per  year  wc^c  $64,839," 
Korean  Americans  arc  seen  to  be  stlf-employcij  buiincssmen  I  hc 
status  of  busihcss  seems  to  conctal  a  state  of  underemployment  (for 
Korean  immigration  pattcirns,  see  table  16.) 


3.1  A  djlfterentiated  labor  market 

There  exists  a  differentiate^  scgn^ent  of  the  American  labor  market. 
Immigrants  of  Asian/Pacific  heritage  are  perceived  to  be  different  and 
distinguishable  from  other  mi^jor  components  of  the  Nation*8  labor 
maricet.  Even  if  they  spoke  English,  and,  indeed^  inimigrknts  from  the 
Indian  subcontinent  countries  are  generally  English  speaking,  they 
would  be  perceive^l  distinguishable  from  the  rest.  This  differentiation 
of  the  Asian/Pacific  labor  force  is  not  based  on  language,  or  religion, 
or  racial  origin,  or  on  any  pne  single  issue.  It  is  a  "mix"  of  many  issues; 
it  is  a  composite  issue.  It  is  indeed  a  matter  of  perception,  based  on  , 
their  lack  of  shaired  experiences  based  on  the  Oreco-R&man  culture 
and  the  Judeo-Christian  religion.  It  is  an  experience  of  being 
••excluded/*  being  "restricted,"  and  it  has  its  roots  in  common 
historical  Experiences  shared  by  the  immigraqts  from  Asian  countries, 

3.2  Economics  of  Disci^ination 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  differentiation  is  real  and  can  be 
observed.  Arthur  Cecil  Pigoul  (40)  discussed  the  concept  of  discrimi- 
nation^and  hefe  is  the  Pigovian  case  of  "third  degree'*  discrimination. 
More  recently,  Edward  Chamberlin  (5)  yrote  on  product  differentia- 
tion and  imperfection  of  the.  market.  An  Asian  American  is  not 
considered  either  WHITE  or  BLACK— Brown  or  Dark  are  terms 
often  introduced  in  description. 

Given  the  above  background,  the  employment  profile  of 
Asian/I'acific  Americans  must  be  studied  in  the  context  of  a  differenti- 
ated segment  of  the  Nation*s  labor  force.  The  issue  is  not  whether  they 
are  more  or  less  disadvantaged,  or  they  are  more  or  lett  differentiated, 
in  comparison  with  other  differentiated  segments/  The  issue  is  that 
they  belong  to  a  differe'ntiated  segment  of  the  labor  forcfc.  If  so,  the 
scientific  approach  calls  for  objective  research  based  on  relevant  facts. 
Should  such  investigations  show  that  they  are  a  "model**  minority 
group,  there  will  be  a  great  deal  to  leam  from  such  findings.  If 
otherwise,  appropriate  policy  measures  can  then  be  developed  for 
combating  income  inequality  due  to  market  differentiation. 

Thus,  the  issue  is  an  economic  one.  Nevertheless,  there  exists  not  a 
single  comprehensive  study.  An  excellent  survey  of  theories  of  racial 
discrimination  is  found  in  Marshal  (35);  the  literature  on  the  theories  of 
discrimination  is  extensive  (Notes  1).  Marwah  (36),  in  her  survey, 
\.  summarizes: 


//A  Th0  RMllty 
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TABLE  17 

Income  Dittributlont  for  Chln*80  and  White  Men,  24-64,  in 
California  and  In  Hawaii  in  1969 


Income 


None   

$1-3,999   

$4,000-6,999  . . 
$7,000-9,999  .. 
$10,000-14,999 
$15,000-19,999 
$20,000-24,999 
$25,000-29,999 
$30,000-49,999 
$50,000  or  more 
Total  


Median  Income: 


Acknowledgement — Dr.  B.  Man  ■> 


California  Hawaii 


Chin- 

Whites 

Chin- 

Whites 

WW  1 II 1 W 

•s« 

ese 

1.6% 

1.7% 

2.4% 

0.9% 

.  19.2 

10.4 

7.6 

11.7 

24.2 

12.2 

11.8 

17.1 

.  20.2 

25.5 

29.5 

23.3 

.  22>2 

31.2 

28.9 

24.2 

6.9 

10.1 

11.8 

10.1 

.  2.1 

3.6 

4.7 

6.1 

1.5 

1.8 

0.5 

3.0 

1.5 

2.5 

1.9 

3.0 

0.4 

0.9 

0.9 

0.8 

.100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

(749) 

(1,355) 

(211) 

(890) 

$7,746  $10,018 

$9,881 

$9,639 

1^ 


it 
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The  tastc-bascd  aversion  models  of  Becker  and  Arrow  and  cnvy- 
malicc  models  of  Krueger  and  Alexis  have  followed  the  nco- 
classic^  traditions.  .  .  .  Bergman  and  Welch  are  similar  to 
Becker^  Model.  The  ^age-differential  dimension  of  discrimina- 
tipfi  'is  covered  in  the  neo-classical  economics  under  the  human 
:^4|ai«l||  (Ifeory,  t      •  Becker,  Bcn-Porath,  Mincer,  and  Rosen. 

The  literature  ^i^nsively  covers  race  and  sex  discriminations. 

There  is  hardly  any  research  encompassing  the  Asian/Pacific 
American  labor  force  as  such.  Betty  Lee  Sung  (48)  and  Yuan-li  Wu 
(54)  have  studied  the  Chinese  profile;  Harry  Kitano  (24)  has  studied 
the  Japanese  American,  There  are  several  other  recent  studies.  The  ; 
limited  data  base  in  most  studies  has  been  responsible  for  their  limited 
value, 

3,3  The  U,S.  Bureau  of  the  Census  and  No  Reliable  Estimates 

The  Census  Bureau  distributed  tables  22  and  23  at  the  1980  Census 
Advisory  Committee  for  the  Asian/Pacific  Americans  meeting  held  at 
Bureau  headquarters  on  November  9,  1978.  SchooUy  (44)  presented 
the  same  tables  at  the  Stanford  workshop  (August  20-25,  1978). 
Following  the  widespread  criticism  and  concern  expressed  at  the 
above  advisory  committee  meeting,  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census  has 
made  the  following  official  response  (53): 

\ 

The  Census  Bureau  is  just  beginning  to  implement  research  and 
make  plans  for  a  major  redesisn  of  the  Current  Population  Survey 
(CPS).  It  is  anticipated  that  the  redesign  will  be  fully  operational 
in  early  1984.  As  part  of  the  researdh,  we  will  investigate  methods 
,  of  increasing  the  reliability  of  Asian  American  and  Pacific 
Islander  data.  We  will  also  consider  publishing  data  cumulated 
over  12-24  months. 

The  above  presentation  is  a  confirmation  that  there  are  n^  reliable 
estimates  describing  the  profije  of  the  APA  employment  status.  The 
U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census  has  upgraded  its  survey  plans  for  the  1980 
census,  and  is  expected  to  yield  an  improved  data  base.  The  monthly 
current  population  survey  (CPS),  as  is  designed  currently,  cannot  offer 
a  reliable  estimate  for  the  group.  An  expanded  sample  and/or  an 
accumulation  of  relevant  data  from  successive  monthly  surveys,  could 
be  considered.  An  ad  hoc  survey  on  income  and  education  conducted 
in  the  spring  of  1976  by  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census  for  the  National 
Center  for  Education  Statistics  (DHEW)  could  be  yet  another 
alternative  provided  the  appropriation  for  funds  is  made  available.  The 
U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census  plans  to  expand  its  CPS  survey  at  a  future 
date  and  may  then  be  able  to  obtain  reliable  estimates '  for  the 
Asian/Pacific  American  employment  profile.  Given  the  small  size  of 
the  given  subpopulation  and  its  uneven  distribution  across  the  Nation, 
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designing  the  sampling  technique  at  an  economic  cost  will  continue  to 
be  a  difficult  problem  for  the  Bureau. 


4.1  The  Job  Search 

The  issues  of  concern  for  the  Asian/Pacific  American  labor  market 
are  many.  Fifst,  flnding  the  job  is  a  problem.  In  a  study  of  job  search,"*^ 
Oidwani  (15)  reported  that,  using  imaginary  profiles  of  two  rather 
identically  comparable  candidates,  one  with  an  Anglo-Saxon  name  and 
the  matching  one  with  an  Asian  Indian  name,  her  survey  of  some  30 
employers  showed  discrimination  against  the  Asian-named  applicant. 
Her  imaginary  candidates,  girls  as  they  were,  carried  identically 
comparable  physical  measures,  as  she  reported.  A  simifar  exercise  for 
Filipino  Americans  is  known  to  exist.  Shakespeare  did  not  know  that 
there  is  more  in  a  name  than  he  could  dream  ofl 

4.2  The  Letters  of  Rccommei^dation 

Even  when  a  candidate  is  successful  jn  clearing  the  preliminary 
screening,  the  Asian-immigrant  candidate  suff»^  difTiculties  in  obtain- 
ing comparable  letters  of  recommendation.  It  is  much  more  so  for  the 
recent  immigrants  who  have  not  attcndedrschools  in  this  country. 
Immigrants  from  Europe  are  at  a  comparative  advantage,  first,  because 
they  hav%  friends  and  relatives  Hnd  acquaintances  in  churches  and 
social  clubs,  and,  secondly,  because  there  is  much  greater  traditional 
acceptance  here  of  the  values  the  immigrants  from  Europe  bring  wttl) 
them. 

4.3  The  Less-Than-Competitive  Offer 

Since  the  Asian  immigrant  has  no  way  of  convincing  his  or  her 
potential  American  employers  that  the  school  of  plumbing  he  or  she 
went  to  in  the  Asian  country  was  no  worse  than  the  ones  here  and/or 
in  Europe,  the  candidate  usually  fails  to  obtain  a  competitive  bargain. 
At  times^the  Asian  immigrant  is  induced  to  accept  the  le^-than- 
competitive  ofTer,  lest  any  chance  to  "enter*'  into  the  American  labor 
market  vanishes  or  becomes  delayed.  The  point  is  the  key  one.  The 
"entry''  or  the  "access**  to  the  market  is  not'  free  to  this  immigrant. 

4.4  The  Less-than-competitive  Job  ' 

An  Asian  immigrant  physican  is  not  always  perceived  to  be  a 
physician,  and  it  is  at  times  attributed  to  the  immigrant's  medical 
education.  The  same  is  true  for  engineers,  dentists,  nurses,  and  may  be 
true  for  priests,  too.  An  investigation  ^one  can  establish  the  truth  or 
otherwise.  Until  then,  charges  of  bias  and  discrimination  continue  to 
persist.  ^ 
4«5  The  Career  Advancement 

The  technical  aMll  and  professional  aptitude  need  to  be  evaluated  by 
peers.  The  process  of  peer  evaluation  cannot  be  free  and  open  for  the 
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Asian  immigrant  because  there  exist  socn\\  barriers,  |K'rceived  nnd/or 
real.  This  is  jx^rhaps  less  for  the  native  bcirn  ones  of  Asian  heritage; 
perhaps  less  for  those  who  have  spouses  who  arc  native  born,  j>crliaps 
less  for  academic  professionals  at  the  univerjHty  levels  and/or  for 
research  scientists.  Perhaps  there  is  no  exception,  and  the  prix:ess  of 
career  advancement  for  the  Asian  immigrants,  subject  to  constrained 
peer  evaluation,  remains  slow.  Chadda  (4)  in  a  study  suggests 
similar  findings,  and  Ishikawa  (22)  argues  that  underemployment 
rather  than  unemployment  is  the  prime  concern  for  Asian  Americans. 
Indeed,  delayed  and/oi' bj^ockcd  career. advancement  can  surely  result 
in  serious  underemployment  and  an  aggravated  loss  of  productivity. 

4.6  The  Cost  of  the  Water-flow  Model 

Brij  Khare  (25)  and  Kazuo  Sato  (42)  refer  to  the  water-flow  model 
and  the  resultant  success  by  way  of  career  advancement  of  immigrant 
groups,  especially  of  some  scgmenTs  of  Japanese  Americans  and  Asian 
Indians,  and  they  conclude  by  emphasizing  the  cost  that  follows  from 
the  sense  of  loss  of  identity.  If  the  concept  of  "polygl<5f '  has  been 
rejected  and  if  the  concept  of  ••pluralism"  has  been  found  to  be  optimal 
for  the  American  system,  the  watet  flow  model  of  easier  career 
advancement  can  be  seen  as  further  shifting  the  loss  (unction,  and, 
thus,  as  contributing  to  longrun  loss  of  the  productivity  of  a  certain 
segment  of  the  labor  force  of  the  Nation.  •  \^ 

4.7  Sex  Discrimination  and  Asian  Women 

.  Marwah  (36)  has  argued  at  length  the  case  of  discrimination  for 
Asian  immigrant  women  in  labor.  The  triminority  and  job  discrimina- 
tion provide  a  specific  case  study.  Sex  discrimination  of  jobs  has  been^ 
studied  at  length  and  has  been  extensively  ••measured"  by  various 
researchers  (Notes  2),  and  we  have  referred  to  earlier  works  of  Scott 
(43)  and  Strober  (47).  if  so,  it  is  not  too  diflicult  to  extend  the  design  of 
experiment  to  consider  the  case  of  job  discriminatiofl  in  relation  to 
women,  Asian,  and  foreign  bom— hie  triminority. 

4.8  The  A'iian-Origin  Physicians 

Lanjewar  (27A)  notes  that  the  foreign  medical  graduates  (FMG)  are 
a  highly  heterogenous  group,  and  then  concludes  that  FMGs  should 
be  encouraged  to  immigrate  into  the  United  States,  ••but  we  should 
certainly  not  exploit  them  or  entice  them  to  stay  here  ''to  fill  up 
unpopular  jobs  in  underserved  communities."  A  controlled  experiment 
using  a  body  of  data,  some  10,000  FMGs  in  the  data  bank  of  the 
American  Medical  Association,  can  be  easily  conducted  to  determine 
the  ••true"  state  of  affairs. 

4.9  Foreign  Bom 

Bryan  Man  (31  A)  concludes  an  extensive  study  by  emphasizing 
the  impact  of  being  fpreign  born.  Using  the  Chinese  data  in  the  States 
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TABLE  18 


Occupatlonat  Distributions  for  Msn  25  to  64  years  old,  by 
Race  and  Stata,  In  1960 

California  ^  Hawaii 


ChlnMtt* 

•  i  III  WW 

Whites^ 

Chlnasa* 

Whites*^ 

/ 

h              ■  , 

(2> 

(3) 

(4) 

'Professiondls  . . . 

18.8% 

16.9% 

18.3% 

20.0% 

Managers/ 

21.0 

administrators 

16.5 

15.5 

17.4 

Sales  

9.2 

8.5 

7.3 

6.5 

Clerical   

V  8.8 

7.1 

14.2 

6.5 

7.6 

23.9 

22.6 

21.2 

Operatives 

12.6 

15.5 

9.0 

11.3 

Laborers  

1.5 

3.9 

3.0 

4.2 

Service   

22.0 

5.4 

6.9 

5.3 

Private  household 

.1.1 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

Farmers   

1.3 

1.8 

1.0 

1.1 

Farm  laborers  . . . 

0.6 

1.5 

0.3 

2.9 

Total   

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

(22,586) 

(2,565,867) 

(8,365) 

(25,359) 

•  Source:  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census.  U,S.  Census  of  Population:  1960.  Sub- 
led  Reports,  Nonwhite  Population  by  Race,  Final  Report  PC(2)-1C,  (1963: 
Table  40).  • 

^>  Source:  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census.  O.S.  Census  of  Population:  1960.  Vol 
A  Characteristics  of  the  Population.  Part  6,  California,  (1968:  Table  123);  Sub^ 
lect  Reports.  Persons  of  Spanish  Surname.  Final  Report  PC(2)-1B,  (1963: 
Table  6). 

c  Source:  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census.  U.S.  Census  of  Population:  1960.  Vol. 
/,  Characteristics  of  the  Population.  Part  13,  Hawaii,  (1963:  Table  123). 

^    Acknowledgement— Dr.  p.  Man 


of  California  and  Hawaii,  Man  shows  that  for  the  Chinese  American, 
the  influence  of  race  alone  cannot  be  seen  to  relate  to:  * 

the  prevailing  perception  and  conceptualization  of  race  relations 
in  America.  The  complex  modifying  effect  nativity  has  upon  the 
relationship  between  race  and  soc^ioeconomic  achievement  sug- 
gests that  immigrant  status  may  be  more  significant,  and  race  less 
significant,  in  the  achievement  process. 

Man  continues:  ''that  the  foreign-bom  Chinese  achieve  far  less  than  do 
foreign-bom  Whites,  however,  indicates  a  more  complex  relationship 
among  race,  nativity  and  achievement.  .  . 

*   The  above  analysis  brings  into  focus  a  very  important  aspect  of  the 
m  study,  for  a  great  majority  of  Asian  Americans  are  "foreign  bom"  and 
.  Xfirst-generation  immigrants  (tables  17  and  18). 


Jc 
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TABLE  19 


Employment  Status  of  Por»on»  16  Y«ar« 
•nddldar  by  Agtfand  S«x* 
(Wolghtad  Parcontagot) 


Total  ... . 
16-24  . . 
25-34  . . 
35-44  . . 
45-over 


Un- 

705 
217 
238 
140 
110 


MalM 

Em- 
ploy«d 


95.1 
95.2 
95.7 
97.5 
90.6 


Not  Em 
'  pioyad 


4.9 
4.8 

4.3 
2.5 
9.4 


Un 
wel^tvd 

354 
113 
129 

81 

31 


F«mal«| 

Em- 
ployed 


93.2 
93.1 
95.6 
96.7 

73.3 


*  Opportunity  Systems,  Inc..  burvey  V,  July-August  1977 
Acknowledgement— Dr.  Q.  Hung 


Not  Em 
pioy«d 


6.8 
6.9- 
4:4 

3.3 
26.7 


ERIC 


4,10  The  Indochinese  Americans 

Gregory  N.T.  Hung  (21)  uses  the  INS  data  of  some  1 14,140  refugees 
from  Indo<;hina  and  summarizes  some  of  the  sociocconon^ic  character- 
istics. Hung,  in  the  same  paper  refers  to  a  quick  survey  and  notes  the 
labor  force  participation  rate  for  this  group  qf  Asian  Americans  is  as 
high  as  66.5  percent,  with  79.2  percent  for  men  and  49.8  percent  fo;- 
women.  Hung  (table  19)  then  adds  the  following  words  of  caution: 

1 .  The  statistics  are  based  upon  telephone  interviews  with  which 
the  Indochinese  arc  not  familiar. 

2.  Because  of  the  stigma  attached  to  unemployment,  there  is  a 
tendency  to  exaggerl^te  the  employment  situation. 

3.  The  term  "employmentj:^^  »*ndersto«d  by  the  Indochinese, 
means  having  a  job,  a^^y  job.  ^\ 

Hung  continues  to  suggest  that  a  special  survey  based  on  specific  data 
sources  derived  from  reftigec  relief  and  rehabiliUtion  agencies  in  the 
various  nongovernmental  groups  alone  can  be  expected  ttK<levelop  a 
meaningful  employment/unemployment  profile  for  this  gr6up.  Indeed*... 
given  the  historical  situation,. Hung's  argumenthas  merit. 
4.11  Korean  Americans  and  Absence  of  Any  Study 

Pointing  to  the  absence  of  any  comprehensive  study  for  the  Korean 
Americans'  employment  profile  (there  are  some  related  studies  for  the 
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TABLE  20 

Labor  Forc«  Status  for  White  and  Asian  Males 
Ao#  Group  16-19 


Whites 
Aslana^ 

Age  Group.  20-24 

Whites 
Asians 

Thus,  like  other  minority  ethnic  groups.  Asian  youth  suffer  from  a 
much  higt^er  labor  fore©  nonparticipation  (and  by  that  I  mean  here 
both  "bnemployed"  and  "not  In  labor  force-*  groups)  than  their  white 
counterparts.  ^ 


1960 

1970 

1976 

E 

U 

NLF 

E 

U 

NLF 

E 

U 

NLF 

(%) 

(%) 

(%) 

43 

5 

52 

42 

5 

53 

57 

32 

35 

3 

62 

30 

4 

66 

38 

^7 

55 

79 

6 

15 

5 

21 

78 

10 

12 

64 

4 

22 

58 

4 

38 

60 

16 

24 

TABLE  21 

(This  tabl«  it  available  in  Commission  files  and  can  be  found 
In  INS  >^nnual  Re|[>9rts). 
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Chinese.  Japanese,  and  Filipino  Americaps).  Woo  Bong  Lee  (28) 
states:  u    *  f--^^..^ 

Many  Korean  Americans  ^ncoimter  a  variety  of  adverse  factors  in ' 
tbc  American  job  market'  that  could  either  cause  or  prolong 
unemployment  and  underemployment.  Among  these  factors  are:> 
(>)  appe^ance,  (ii)  language  barriers,  (iii)  lack  of  American  job 
expcnence  and  training,  (iv)  degrees  and  education  which  are  not 
really  accepted  and  recognized,  (v)  lack  of  American  business 
experience  ai^  limited  access  td  financial  and  managerial  re- 
sources, (vi)  discrimination  and  prejudice,  (vli)  limited  mobility, 
(viii)  socioeconomic  and  cultural  btfck^round  dissimilar  to  that  of 
the  dominant  group,  and  (Ix)  other  sd^Jial  and  economic  problems. 
Lec  Jhcn  argucyfor  an  independent  surveVand  an  integrated  study  of 
Asiaiv^Pkilfic  >\itip^can&^   x--  ^  .  j  - — 
4.12 The  St^Wflawaitand  Asian/Pacific  Americans 

Thomas  Q.  GilsotU|i||R^imbes  the  unique  population  composition 
of  the  State  of  Hl^aii:  *'The  only  state  in  t^e"  Union  where  the 
majority  of  the  populatiolrls  .Asian  American  by  birth  or  ancestry/* 
Even  so»  for  the  new  immigrantsf^Oilson  continues  to  sUte: 
'  On  initial  employment^  organized  efibrts  at  acculturation,^  particu- 
larly in  preparation  for  employment  w^s  found  to  be  successful, 
both  in  an  experimental  progcam  involving  recent  Filipino  and 
Korean  inmiigrants  and  in  the  Vietnamese  program.  .  .  .This 
type  of  service  should  be  available  to  recent  Samoan  andJ^ipino 
immigrants/' 
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TABLE  22 


CV'8  for  Mbnthly.  Quarterly  Average  and  Annual  Average  Estimates  of  Selected  CharactorisU^  from  Current 
Population  Survey  for  Aslan/PaclfTc  Americans,  Total  Population,  Blacks,  and  Spanish.  1978 

Atlan/Paclflc*  „  Total*  bi.^i,.-  Soanlah' 

Aimricana  Population         -  >    Black.  "  "  . 


Total  Population  5.2  4.5  ' 

Civilian  Labor  Force  4.0  3.5  ^ 

Ennployment  4.1  3.6 
Wholesale  & 

Retail  *  8.6  7.5 
Professional  & 

Related  Fields  9.3  8.5 

.  Manufacturing  10.5  9.8 

Durable^Goods  16.2  14.1 
Nondurable 

Goods  .13.9  12.9 
Agriculture, 
Forestry  and 

Fishers  18.0  16.4 
Unemployment 

Rate  lao  15.6 
Labor  Force  Part. 

Rate  18  1.6 


3.3 
2.6 
2.7 

0.2 

,  0.2 

0.2 
0.2 

0.2 

0.8 
1.0 

0.7 
0.9 

0.5 
O.T 

3.4 

J.O 

3.5 

3.0 
3.3 

2.4 

9  9 

2.2 

5.3 

0.9 

0.8 

0.6 

3.8 

3.3 

2.5 

5.4 

4.8 

3.1 

7.0 
8.2 
11.9 

1.2 
0.9 
1.2 

1.1 
0.8 
,  1.1 

0.9 
0.7 
0.9 

4.9 

3.1'- 

4.3 

4.3 
2.7 
3.8 

3.2 
2.0 
2.8 

7.9 
4.9 
6.5 

6.7 
4.3 
5.6 

4.2 
2.8 
3.4 

10.8 

1.5 

1.4 

0.9 

4.fl 

4.2 

3.2 

6.3 

5.4 

3.5 

13.5 

2.7 

2.5 

2.0 

7.7 

6.8 

5.1 

10.7 

9.0. 

5.7 

10.0 

1.9 

t.4 

'0.9 

3.7 

2.9 

1.8 

6.7 

4.5. 

3;4 

1.2 

0.3 

0.3 

0.2 

0.8 

0.7 

0.6 

1.1 

0.9 

0.6 

on  the  Asian  and  Pacific  American  populations  werS  available  from  the  CPS. 
is       Acknowledgement— Margaret  Schooley  ^   . 
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TABLE  23 


-£y  ?.P'  0%f\Bln  Estimates  from  Current  Population  Survey  Based  oh  Time  for  Special  Characteristics  of  Asian 
THiclfIc  Americans,  Total  Population,  Black,  and  Spanish:  1978 


Charactarlttic 

Total  FamHIes 
Total  Households 
Median  Income 

Families 

Households 
-  Percent  In  Poverty 
,  Families  . 

Persons 
percent  High  School 

Graduates 


Atian/Paclflc  Amarlcant*. 

Two  Yaar 

Total  Pop.' 

Blacks' 

Spanish' 

Monthly  . 
Ettlmat* 

March 
upuDie 
Sample 

.  Two  Yaar 
Av«ra««  of 

'Regular 
March 

CSIIIIlBIO 

Avaraga  of 
March 

Double 
Sample 
Estimate 

Monthly 
Estimate  v 

Monthly 
Estimate 

c 

Monthly  \ 
•  Estimate  ^ 

•  5.1 
4.4 

3:8 

3.3 

4.0 

3.5 

3.1 
2.6 

0.4 

0.3 

1.1 
0.9 

1.7 
2.1 

3.8 
3.8 

12.7 
13.6- 

2.9 
^.8 

10.0  .  ' 
10.0 

3.0 
2.9 

10.6 

10.9  • 

2.2 
2.2 

7.3 
8.2 

0.4- 
0.4 

1..1 

1.5 
1.2 

2.2 
2.3 

2:2 

2.4 

1.8 

1.8 

1.3 

0.3 

^  . 

2.1 

\  Til®  ^w!'  PoP|i'?l*'o";,  Blacks  and  Spanish  are  based  on  eitlmates'from  the  March  1977  supplement  to  the  CPS 

A»Jn-nH  pJmr  ^™t?il^"n'^^^  °"  Estimates  which  assume  the  same  relationship- twtweenUhe 

«M  ih/r?ir^:"  H  d'"  m^^"  population  In  l976  as  In  t970.  The  CVs  given  are  approximations  to  those  which  would  be  obtained  If  the  data 
on  the  Asian  and  Pacific  American  populations  were  available  from  the  CPS. 
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The  issue  of  "nativity."  to  quote  Bryan  Man  (31  A),  becomes 
prcakng.  and  further  research  alone  can  determine  the  magnitude  of 
the  problem. 

4.13  Asian  Americans  and  American  Academia 

Suresh  Des«  (8).  in  a  paper,  dwells  at  length  on  the  structural 
imperfections  of  the  market  referring  to  Asian  Americans  and  the 
American  academia.  Drawing  upon  the  "non-profit  model  of  mst.tu- 
tional  behavior."  Desai  points  to  the  relative  discrimmat.on  to  which 
Asian  Americans  are  exposed  even  when  their  academic  s"P«"0"»y 
and  competitiveness,  remain  unquesHonrd.  and  he  attributes  the 
situation  to  what  their  American  pcers>c^ivfc  as  "inferior  personal 
characteristics.  The  result.  I^>nfclud^.  is  that  their  academic 
■  credentials  shall  remain  "undervalued."  :  .  ,  e 

4  14  The  Affirmative  Action  Policies.  Seniority  vis-a-vis  Job^Secunty 
■  The  latest  Federal  guidelines  assert  that  the  five-fold  classification  of. 
the  American  labor  force  must  not  be  seen  to  be  based  on  race  and 
shall  not  be  u^ed  for  any.  categoriziition  of  a  group  as  a  minority. 
Indeed,  the  term  "minority"  hardly  ever  appe«"  J"  "L^'To 
However,  an  important  1>urposc  of  such  five-fold  classification  is  to 
develop  statistics  for  Federal  reporting  and  one  such,  reporting  is  for 
the  affirmative  action  programs.  This  is  a  difficult  relationship^  to 
comprehend;  on  the  one  hand,  there  is  the  concern  for  being  pure  in 
compilation  of  data.  and.  on  the  other  hand,  the  ^^J^"^ 
•  bciiig  used  for  socioeconomic  normative  purposes  which  often  are 
considered,  at  best,  ad  hoc  reasoning.  ^  ^.   ,    „•      ;  , 

In  most  official  notifications,  mention  is  made  of  blacks.  Hispaiiics 
and  then  the -global  term  used  is  "other  minorities."  Often  the  local 
authorities  argue  that  the  Asian/Pacific  Americans  are  not  minon- 
ticalfpr  hiring  and  promotion,  or.  for  that  matter,  for  any  affirmative 
actionTptogram.  This  is  a  situation  of  double  jeopardy  which  mvolves 
"last  in"  and  "first  out."  It  would  be  proper  not  to  have  any 
categorization  at  all  and  continue  to  suffer  from  the  dangerous  illusion 
that^U  Ameriaws-sex.  race,  and  ethnicity  notwithstanding-are 
equal.  If^not.  there  exists  no  case  for  the  Federal.  State,  and  local 
officials  for  not  specifically  mentioning  Asian/Pacific  Americans  as  an 
independent  category  of  minorities.  ♦u.  ..^t  „f 

In  recent  years,  the  situation  has  been  confounded  by  the  lack  of 
uniformity  of  decisions  at  various  administrative  levels  in  regard  to  the 
sutus  of  Asian/Pacific  American  as  a  minority  group.  ™  ^•=»- 
Bureau  of  the  Census  in  the  U.S.  Department  of  Commprcc  took  the 
leadership  in  considering  this  group  as  a  "minority/'  while  others 
continue  to  debate.  At  times,  even  in  the  same  FedehJ  agency  some 
sections  consider  them  a  "minority"  whilf  other  sections  refuse  to 
treat  them  as  such.  A  potable  case  is  the  OMBE  in  the  Department  of 
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TABLE  24 

Age  Distribution  of  Japane^  Americans  by  Sex,  i97o 

4  Ag» 

0-14 
15-24 
.  25-34 
35-44  9- 
45-54 
55-64 
65-74 
75- 


Total 

Male 

F«mal« 

23.6 

26.1 

21.4 

16.3 

17.4 

15.3 

13.7 

13.1 

14.2 

17.9 

14.2 

21.1 

14.3  •  V 

14.8 

13.8 

6.2 

6.8 

,5.7 

.  4.7 

4.4  ' 

5.0 

3.3 

3.1 

3.5 

Source;  Census  of  Population,  1970,  volume  2-1G,  table  2 
Acknowledgement— Dr.  K.  Sato 


Commerce,  and  tlieir  explicit  objection  to  considering  this  croup  as  a 
y  "minority." 

Asian/Pacific  Americans  should  be  considered  as  a  "minority"  not 
because  they  are  anxious  to  get  on  the  "bandwagon"  and  tQ j»ap  tlie 
"benefits,"  as  some  have  observed.  They  have  a  history  of  being 
discrimmatcd  against  if  one  reads  the  history  of  "exclusion"  and 
"restriction"  practiced  by  the  U.S.  Immigration  Service  with  care,  and 
they  continOeHo  be  culturally  diflerentiated  from  the  rttajority  group, 
whites,  And  also  from  the  other  recognized  minority  groups,  blaclcs, 
Hispanics.  Natives  of  North  America.  Accordingly,  they  have  limited, 
access  to  the  American  labor  marlcipt,  and  they  must  be  considered  as  a 
"minority"  for  logical  decisionmaking  purposes. 

4.15  Asian  American  Youth 

Tapas  K.  Sen  (table  20)  points  out  that,  not  unlike  other  minority 
youth  groups,  Asian  youth  surfers  from  a  much  higher  nonparticipa- 
tion  labor  force  rate  than  their  white  counterparts.  Betty  Lee  Sung  and 
Yuan-li  Wu  have  referred  to  the  "Chinatown  youth  gangs"  and  the 
related  crimes. 

4.16  Education  and  Earnings 

Sen  (45)  and  Chaddha  (4)  present  preliminary  evidence  to  show  that 
for  both  males  and  females  the  average  educational  level  is  consistent- 
ly higher  for  the  Asian  group.  Sometimes,  in  the  college  and  above 
category,  Asians  show  twice  as  high  a  percentage  as  whites,  when  in 
the  income  category  the  picture  is  reversed.  Indeed,  earnings  per 
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»ch(Wl  year,  and/or  earnings  prr  etlucatioii  dollar,  arc  likely  lo  show 
Asian  Americans  to  be  discriniinatcti  against. 

V.  A  Fnm0^ork  of  R09€arch 

5.1  The  Search  for  a  Data  Base  ^.  '  <• 

Barry  Chiswick  (6).  in  a  paper,  reported  thai  the  eaniings  profile  of 
white  immigrants  from  Eastern  Europe  provided  no  evidence  of 
discrimination  Commenting  on  his  findhig.  Martin  Bronnfenbrenncr4.# 
seriously  questioned  tlje  framework  of  research  Chiswick  adopted  for 
his  study.  The  issue  is  of  prime  concern,  for  it  is  the  design  of  research 
which  often  becomes  responsible  for  wrong  conclusipns  from  a  given 

body  of  data.  ,         .  e 

The  U  S  Bureau  of  tlie  Census  currently  has  no  way  of  providing  a 
reliable  employment  profile  of  Asia'n/Pacific  Americans,  as  has  been 
noted  earlier.  (Barry  Chiswick.  in  a  recent  telephone  conversation 
with  this  author,  indicated  that  he  has  completed  his  analysis  for  this 
group  by  using  the  data  base  of  the  1970  census,  but  he  is  not  ready  to 

report  his  findings.)  „       v  i- 

The  pioneering  works  of  Harry  Kitano,  Betty  Lee  Sung,  Yuan-li 
Wu,  and  several  others  do  not  really  address  themselves  to  the  specific 
issue,  even  though  their  works  show  great  insight  into  the  problems. 
The  1980  census,  as  the  projected  questionnaire  indicates,  will 
certainly  be  able  to  generate  a  lar^e  body  of  data  for  developing 
meaningful  analysis  for  the  employment  profile  of  this  segment  of  the 
Americw  labor  force.  Even  so,  it  wijlnot  be  easy  to  generate  a  data 
base  for  this  specific  group  for  a  colnprchensive  employment  study 
since  the  long-form  qdestionnaire,  which  alonte  will  have  the  extensive 
coverage  for  information,  will  oowra  limited  population  of  this 
unevenly  distributed  subset  of  the  Natioli^population.  In  addition,  the 
census  data  source  will  have  inadequate  information  relative  to 
immigration,  and,  thus  a  large  8<5ction  oT  the  Asian/Pacific  population 
who  are  recent  immigrante  and  whose  earnings  profile  may  lic„ftfrected 
by  "place  of  birth"  may  remain  uncpvered  by  the  census. 
5.2  The  Case  for  Usifig  the  INS  Data  liank  and  Other  Sourccp 

A  search  of  alternative  daU  bases  reveals  the  following  fiTformalicn^ 
Ouillermina  Jajwo  of  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service,  in  a 
recent  presentation  (23),  suggested  that  the  INS  has  developed  a  data 
base  of  several  million  new  immigrants  with  identification  of  the 
country  of  origin  of  the  Immigrant.  This  is  indeed  a  mine  of 
.  information^nd  can  be  utiliied  very  meaningfiiUy  for  a  comprehensive 
study.  This  body  of  data  *an  bemused  toN^st  hypotheses  (table  21): 
(i)    Immigrants  from  ^ropc  and  immigrants  from  Asia  and  their 
comparable  profiles  in  terms  of  employment  and  underemployment, 
career  advancement,  and  job  security; 
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(ii)  I  he  rccem  immigrants  from  AsjH  Hud  HHtivc-born  Americans 
of  Asian  heritage  and  their  conjparablQ  profile,  as  suggested  by 
Bryan  Man; 

•  (in)  The  INS  data  will  enable  us  to  "control"  immigrants  by  years 
of  school,  language  handicap,  English  language  spoken  by  Asian  as 
compared  to  thfe  English  language  spoken  by  the  European 
immigrants,  the  professional  background;  * 
(iv)  The  age-sex  profile  of  innnigrants  froni  Eino|>c  with'  that  of 
inunigrants  froni  Asia  and  the  coniparable  earnings  profiles 

( 

Given  the  (j^ct  that  immigration  from  Asian  countries  has  increased 
in  recent  years,  the  IN^  data  base  will  be  o'f^nificant  analytic  value. 
In^jj^ddition,  it  is  well-known  that  a  larg<^  number  of  Chinese 
Americans,  even  when  they  immigratetl  to  this  country  many  years 
ago.  still  continue  to  live  ofT  their  "green"  cards  and  refuse  to  become 
naturalized  citizens;  the  INS  data  may  be  used  to  dfaw  a  special 
earnings  profile  for  them.  The- INS  data  has  one  limitlition  in  that  it 
docs  not  include  Asian  immigrants  as  soon  as  they  become  naturalized 
citizens.  Furthermore,  the  INS  data  bank  provides  only  names  and 
addresses  oT  thousands  of  Asian  immigrants  identified  by  their 
counlij^of^rigin,  and  it  can  be  used  only  when  an  independent  ' 
survey  hasBceirmade  of  this  "population"  base. 
»  - . 

.  5.3  The  Need  for  Longitudinal  Data  (39) 

The  cross  section  data  provide  a  snapsjlot  at  a  given  point  of  time. 
The  Nation's  labor  market  information  system  until  recently  consisted 
almost  entirely  of  cross  section  dafa.  1  hese  data,  representing  a 
f,  snapshot  of  the  population  at  a  moment  in  time,  yit^ld  a  wealth  Of 
(  information  on  the  levels  of  various  characteristics  and  their  incidence 

throughout  the  population.  When  comparedg|Ovcr  time,  they  are 
valuable  indicators  of  trfends  a^d  cyclical  activity  in  the  labor  market. 
However,  crtfc  section  date  do  not  track  individuals  over  time  and,  as 
a  consequence,  they  provide  little  information  about  the  dynamits  of 
labor  market  activity.  Longitudinal  daU,  in  contrast,  yield  a  motion 
picture  of  the  labor  market  by  providing  information  on  the  same 
individuals  at  different  points  in  time.  ^ 

The  INS  data  bank  can  be  used  to  generate  longitudinal  data  for 
studying  the  dynamics  of  the  Asian/Pacific  labor  market  in  that  the 
addressees  in  the  INS  data  bank  keep  reporting  to  th^  Service  in 
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January  of  every  year.  Indeed,  the  lougididmal  data  base^  can  be, 
generated  in  various  ways,  and  a  given  data  bank  can  .ho  organ./ed 
5  4  Ishikawa  (22)  .nd.cates  that  the  Ubc>r  Department  .s  planning  to 
develop  a  data  bank  with  idcintincation  for  an  uncnij>loynient  insur- 
ance program.  This  bo^yof  data  may  bcyet  another  source.  Similarly, 
the  CETA  data  and  the  EEOC  data^  be  scrutinized  for  some 
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aaia  anu  mc  ~- 
.snccts  of  the  study.  Several  profcs-sional  associations.  American 
Me.i.cal  Association.  American  Statistical  AHSc>c,at.cM,.  American 
Economic  Association,  have  movc<l  to  collect  data  banks  of  their 
respective  memberships  with  Asian/Pacific  identifications.  These 
bodies  of  data  can  be  used  for  "controlled"  experiments  for  developing 
comparable  earnings  profiles.  Earnings  of  immigrant  physicians,  from 
Asian  countries  need  to  be  compared  with  those  o  native-born 
physicians,  and  als..  with  those  of  immigrant  physicians  from  Europe- 
an countries.  The  same  is  true  for  various  other  professional  groups. 
Ishikawa  (22)  has  discussed  at  length  the  loss  function  in  its  basic 
mathcmaticarform  should  we  underen^loy  a  segment  of  the  labor- 

force.  n  ' 

5  5  An»EsUmabl<^Odel-Multivariate  Analysis. 

■  A  rigorous  qTahtitative  study  using  mathematical  specifications, 
which  are  estimable,  can  be  undertaken.  And  there         need  to  refer 
to  well-known  references  in  this  regard.  Elizabeth  Scott  (^3)  has  done 
extensive  study  for  sex  discrimination  and  ''^^^f^ 
itTentified  som<>  27  explanatory  vi^riablcs.  Myra  Slrober  (47)  has  rightly 
rejected  the  "residual"  approach  in  Measuring  sex  discnm.nation  on 
the  job.  She  has  ^.rgucd  the  great  importartce  of'  limited  access  -of 
women  to  the  prime  labir  market-Dutta  has  listed  a  s^t  df  variables 
and  has  grouped  them  under  two  categories-quantitatvve  and  qualita- 
tive (see  charts).'  ,        .  .  „ 
\  5.6  The  issue  is  that  labor,  as  an  input  of  production   is  not  a 
homogenous  variable.  The  prime  labor  market,  however  defined  by 
the  lipartment  of  Labor,  is  a  -closed"  marked,  and  the  nonpnme 
labor  market  is  differentiatftd.  In  international  tradc^nd  in  welfare 
economics,  the  economics  o>  market  discrimination  have  been  ana- 
lyzed, and  we  have  referred  to  them  earlier.  We  can  stud^  the  same 
problem  in  yet  another  dimeqsion  by  using  the  input-outpi/t  format  of 

Lcon,tief  "(31).      *,  ,  „   r  tv,^. 

If  the  labor  input  of  the  nonprimarx  labor  market  variety  (m  the 
pn««;nt  case,  the  Asian  Amerl!an  origin>cannyt  find  5^"t'^y;"t«  ?[ 
the  cells  of  the  production  majrix.  it.mUM  remam  less  productive,  arid 
as  such  it  must  stand  tt)  be  regarded  in  a  differentiated  manner.  TO 
issue  ii  then  one  of  "access."  and  the  barriers  are  at  times '  real  and  at 
times  Vrccived."  as  Chambcrlin  developed  the  argument  m  his  thesis 
on  inonopolistic  competition.  In  the  casciof  inten^ational  trade.  Irving 
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Chart  1 

E  =  nXi  X2.  .   Xm.Xm  +  1>Xm  +  2  '  .  X^^)    (i) 

E  =  Employment 

J?Jl  •  ^2.  ^  Xm)-  vector  of  perceived  variables- 

F     h  V  "^"^2 •  Xm)=  vector  of  observed  variables 

%^    •2m.Zm4-1.Zm  +  2  Z^)    (2), 

e=  Cfiange  In  employment/change  In  time  (I.e..  career  develoD- 
ment)  ^ 

^^^•^2  Zfn)  =  vector  of  observed  variables 

Indicating  performance  on  job 

(Zm  + 1 .  Zm  +  2  Z|^)  =  vector  of  perceived  variables 

leading  to  acceptance  on  the 
part  of  the  mamigement  with 
Powdf  to'act  upon  the  Ith  can- 
didate's career  advancement. 
Note:  Functional  Form  remains  undefined.  Simple,  linear  additive 
error  structure  relatlohship  Is  easily  estimable.  However  compli- 
cated Interaction  effort  especially  In  the  case  of  "language"  and 
"appearance"  may  create  bothersome  problems  even  In  such  sim- 
ple functional  specifications.  ^ 


Perceived  Variables  =  (x^ .  X2.  .  /   X^) 

=  The  history  of  Asian  Exclusion  Act  of  1 91 7  and  Its  lingering 

aftermath.  '  f 

=  Lack  of  shared  experience,  or  'Inadequate  sharing  of 
Qreco-Roman  culture  and,«|udo-Chrl|tian  religious  beliefs 
*3  =  Fallacy  of  "brain  drain"  argufloent:'  tl  m^ke  the  Asian  Im- 
migrant feel  guilty  to  begin  with. 
=  Discipline/management  consideration,  jpore  easily  con- 
trollable subject  and  the  consequent  bullt-ln  discrimina- 
tion. ^  . 

X5    *  Limited  access  to~"establl8h^nent:  •  chupch.  country  club 
political  club.  ^       «         '  '  ' 


X 


X 
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Xa  -  Limited  access  to  political  power,  immigrants  from  Europe 
and  from  Africa  are  the  offteial  majority  and  minority, 
respectively,  and  so  perceived  by  both  major  political  par- 
ties The  immigrants  from  Asia  continue  to  be  the  unrecog- 
nized  and  neglected  minority.  ^  .l. 

Xt  The  history  of  immigration  laws,  the  quota  system,  the 
1 965  liberalization  of  the  immigration  laws:  first  generation 
.  immigrants'  profile:  the  numerical  guidelines  are  seen  as  a 
hidden  quota  system  even  by  the  liberal  establishment 
when  it  comep  to  affirmative  action  programs,  (i.e.^the 
Bakke  case),  but  the  numerical  guitlelines  are  seeh  as 
valid  and  lawful  when  it  comes  to  the  application  of  the 
1 965  Immigration  Act.  There  has  been  no  yoice  raised 
even  by  the  liberal  scholars  who  have  been  vocal  in  other 
cases.  *  ^  ^  > 

Observed  variables  =  (Xm  +  I  -  Xm  +  2  •    '  ' 

Xg    =  Education 

Xg    =  Health 

x]^  I  Colnunicdtion  ability  (i.e.,  language  barrier) 
Xi  2  AppWance 

Xi3  =  Sex  >4  '  . 

Observed  Variables  -  fZi ,  Z2  

=  Quantity  of  output 
Z2    =  Quality  of  outpuf 

Zq       Cost  saving  per  unit  of  6utput  1  ' 

zi    =  Job'management/leadership/committee  work    f     ^  - 
Zg    =  'innovatlveness/patent/basic  research/publication^ 

Perceived  variables  =  (Zm+I-  Zm  +  2   '  ^' 

Zft    =  Peer  acceptance 

Zj    =  Acceptance  by  the  consumers  of  the  product 
,  Zq    =  Acceptance  by  the  superiors 
Zq    =  Acceptance  by  the  community  ^ 
Zio*=  Acceptance.by  the  self/self-evaluation/job  satisfaction 
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Chart  1 

An  Expanded  Input-Output  MAtrix  wHh  F»v»  Different  Typ«s  of  Labor 
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Kravis  (27)  extended  the  Hechshcr-Ohlin  factor  availability  theorem 
40  suggest  that  the  concept  of  "availabiltty"  can  at  tim^  be  perceived 
to  be  true,  even  if  not  really  so.  Can  one  ever  be  certain  of  the 
superiority  of  French  wine  in  comparison  with  CalifornTa  wnie? 

5.7  The  research  design  we  envisage  must  be  carefully  designed  and 
must  involve  "controlled"  experiments.  Comparisons  to  be  meanmgful 
must  be  based  on  comparable  data  bases.  Asian  immigrant  against 
European  immigrant-given  the  breakdown  of  profession,  years  of 
schooling,  years  of  immigration,  sex-age  profile,  «nd  varied  socioeco- 
nomic characteristics.  It  is  our  gucs»  \hHi  a  prime^ariable  to  explam 
earnings  differential,  as  may  be  found,  may  be  explained  by  ethnic- 
association  coefilcient.  where  the  ethnic  association  may  be  defined  as 
Oie  ratio  of  Asian  American  immigrants  to  the  basic  population  as 
opposed  to  the  ratio  of  European  immigrants  to  the  basic  population. 
This  is  indeed  the  "access"  variable  discussed  by  Strobcr  (47)  where 
she  might  consider  ratio  of  women  members  in  the  economics 
profession  compared  to  the  ratio  of  ;nale  members  in  the  economics 

profession.         /  •   .       j  , 

5.8  In  conclusion,  it  is  strongly  suggested  that,  without  an  independent 
survey  using  specific  data  sources,  a  meaningful  study  to  analyze  the 
Asian/Pacifio  American  employment  profile  is  no^  feasible.  The  U.S. 
Bureau  of  thcCensus  can  hardly  be  expected  to  allocate  prjonty  to  this 
smallest  of  the  jjiimirities  of  the  Nation  s  population,  and,  even  if  its 
expanded  1980  survey  is  an  improvement,  it  cannot  siifcecd  in 
unravelling  the  mysteries  of  the  Asian/Pacific  employment  profile  for 
many  and  varied  reasons. 

On  its  own  response,  as  noted  earlier.  thp^.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census 
shall  be  unable  to  provide  any  useful  jpf^ation  until  the  second  half 
of  the  1980s..This  absence  of  infomuition  for  almost  another  dcqpde  to 
come  must  be  viewed  with  alarm.  It  is  much  more  so  in  vjew  of  the 
recent  patterp  of  immigration  from  Asian  countries.  Anderson  (1)  and 
Leung  (29 A)  have  written  extensively  on  the  role  of  community-based 
•  organizations  in  relation  to  research  in  this  regard.  Concerned  scholars 
of  Asian/Pacific  heritage  can  and  must  offer  to  undertake  meaningful 
research  in  studying  the  Asian/Pacific  American,empIoyment  profile 
and  provide  the  missing  information  at  .the  eariiest  possible  time. 
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Asian  American  Employment  Issues:  Myths 

and  Realities 

fty  Setsuko  Matsunaga  NishI,  Ph.D.* 

Chairman  Flemming,  OommiMionere,  ladies  and  gentlemen:  My 
name  is  Setsuko  Matsunaga  Nishi.  I  am  professor  of  sociology  at 
Brooklyn  College  and  the  Graduate  Center  of  the  City  University  of 
New  York.  I  am  also  senior  consulting  associate  with  Clark,  Phipps, 
Clark.  A  Harris,  Inc.,  which  specializes  in  equal  employment  and 
afTirmative  action  prograinp-  With  Charles  Pei  Wang.  I  cochair  tlw/ 
Asian  American  Affairs  Subcommittee  of  the  New  York  State 
Advisory  Committee  to  the  United  Sutes  Commission  on  Civil  Rights. 

For  my  presentation,  I  shall  draw  from  materials  computed  for  an 
all-day  conference  last  year  attended,  by  350  Asian  and  Pacific 
Americans  in  New  York  to  develop  an  action  agenda  and  on  testmpiony 
and  evidence  taken  in  3  days  of  informal  hearings  conducted  in  New  ^ 
York  aty  (New  York  State  Advisory  Committee.  U.S.  Commission 
on  Civil  Rights).  Both  of  these  event*  were  sponsored  by  the  New 
York  Sute  Advisory  Committee  to  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civi 
Rights.  Additional  sources,  include:  several  studies  by  doctoral 
studeiU  at  Mie  Graduate  Center  of  the  City  University  of  New  York; 
Mr  Illsoo  Rim  (1979)  and  Ms.  Upo  S^brevinas-Covey  (1977);  a  study 
which*  we  conducted  under  contrict  with  the  New  York  SUte 
Division  of  Human  Rights  concerning  the  underutilization  by  Asian 
Americans  of  the  complaim  services  pf  that  •BcncV  <N»»H  >979);  and 
a  recent  article  written  for  the  journal.  New  York  Affairs  (Nishi.  1979). 

Employment  issues  as  they  affect  Asihn  Americans  ip  New  York 
Will  be  the  primary  focus:  My  approach  will  be  to  sUte  a  myth  and  its 
significance,  then  to  analyze  evidence  of  the  reality,  and  finallyNto 
suggeit  strategies  for  resolution.  ♦  •  / 

Th0  B»«te  Myth:  TImt  Awlmn  and  Pacific  Amartcana 
an  an  InalgnMcant  Elamant  of  tha  Population. 

It  is  of  critical  importance  to  esUblish  the  reality  of  the  significant 
presence  of  Asian  and  Pacific  Americans  for  the  obvious  reason  that 
assessment  of  equity  in  the  distribution  of  public  resources  and  m 
opportonlty  Ibr- education  and  employment  t%  based  on  population 
proportion.  There  are  other  reasons  as  well:  for  example,  1)  thM  all 
groupi.  no  mattet  their  size,  are  imiwrtant  ideologically  m  a  society 

*''  SeUukoM4t.unM«Ntohl  it  pn>fe«or  of  KK^telof  y.  Brooklyn  College  «kI  the  Or,du.te  Center  of 
^the  aty  Unl  venlty  of  New  York, 
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that  takes  pride  in  cultural  diversity.  2)  that  Asian  and  Pacific 
Americans  constitute  a  resource  of  language  skills  ai^d  cultural 
knowledge  increasingly  needed  in  advancing  United  States  foreign 
policy  and  econoniic  relations,  and  J)  that  as  nonwhite  minorities 
heavily  concentrated  in  urban  centers,  they  are  likely  recruits  for 
significant  political  coalitions. 

A  large  pSrt  of  the  problem  is  that  the  1970  census  figures,  which 
are  still  the  official  basis  for  equity  evaluation,  seriously  undercounted 
Pacific/Asian  Aniericans  and  are  hoi>elcssly  out  of  date.  Let  us  t&\Cc 
the  case  of  New  York  City,  which  can  quite  properly  be  called  a 
••national  city."  Approximately  ha(f  of  the  Asian  Americans  now  in 
New  York  were  not  there  for  the  1970  census,  Ijeing  new  immigrants, 
temporary  residents,  of  births  since  that  date.  In  an  article  just 
published  in  New  York  Affairs.  I  have  described  this  population  growth 
in  some  detail: 

By  official  Cejisus  count.  New  York  City  had  99,184  persons  of 
Chinese  (69,324),  Filipino  (11,207),  Japanese  (13,968),  and  Korean 
(4,685)  descent  m  1970  (Asian  Indians  and  other  Asian  groups 
were  not  separately  enumerated  and  wero  included  in  the 
undifferentiated  "Other"  category).  During  <jhe  next  five  years, 
new  immigrants  from  these  background  countries  swelled  that 
number  by  40  percent.  From  India  aloneXl 2,097  came.  Estimating 
the  increase  due  to  births  and  the  sizable  number  of  "non- 
immigrant" y«rrivals  such  as  students  and  temporary-resident 
employees.  6f  overseas  business  firms  and  foreign  missions,  we 
could  easily  account  for  a  50  percent  growth.  The  New  York  City 
Planning  Commission  estimated  that  the  number  of  Koreans, 
Filipinos,  and  other  Asian  Americans  doubled  during  this  same 
period  and  that  the  Chinese  population  grew  by  at  least  twenty- 
five  percent.  There  is  no  indication  of  decline  in  this  trend,  and 
the  1980  Census  will  show  at  least  a  doubling  of  the  prior 
decennial  count,  probably  to  about  one  quarter  of  a  million 


But  Asian  American  community  leaders  and  scholars  say  this  is 
a  serious  underestimation  of  their  current  and  projected  numbers 
70*0"^^^^°*^*^     the  Asian  American  Advisory  Committee  for  the 
1 980  Census  says  that  the  underenumeration  of  Asians  in  1 970  was 
considerably  more  than  the  seven  percent  acknowledged  for 
racial  minorities  partly  because  many  frojn  Asian  countries  were 
classified  as  "Others"  rather  than  as  Asians,  but  also  because  of 
language,  housing,  and  cultural  circumstances.  The  Chinatown 
Planning  Council  has  projected  that  by  1980  the  Chinese 
population  in  New  YorX  City  will  reach  1 58,497,  a  1 16.6  percent  y^ 
rate  of  increase  siiufe  1970.  Illsoo  Kim  of  the  City  University  of  ' 
New  York,  who  hjis  just  completed  a  detailed,  scholarly  study  of 
the  Koreatt  American  community  in  the  greater  New  York  area 
-  ^puts  their  current  figure  at  80,000.  This  id  about  five  times  the 
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.     .  u  ^  1070  Census  fitturc  of  4.685  Koreans  in  New 

NaturalizBtion  Service. 

Likewise.  Filipino  leaders  estimate  70.000  of  their  "uniber  in 
greater  Nc^  Yofk.  which  is  thr«r  times  what  the  available  ofllcal 
Census  and  Immigration  Hgurcsjihow. 

greater  New  York. 

.  The  actual  numbers  arc  not  known,  of  course,  j*"*  jj  ''I" 
rewonabS  (ilculation  that  the  toUl  Asian  population  m  the  New 
a'ea  iSly  soon  be  approaching  a  third  of  one  million. 

Thi.  official  Census  figures  abov?  indicatfe  that  Asian  Americans 
ofa;:?o^fm?orAsi.Sbackgro^^^^^^^^^ 

New  York  C'ty  ^  P«P">"*'°"  ^JTsiaiw  wer^^^^ 
Planning  Commission  .«timatedjhatA^ 

by  1980  (Nishi,  1979). 
In  the  meantime.  hWever.  parity  in  the  distribution  of  r«ourc« 
Jd  assessment  of  equal  employment  affirmative  action  needs  m  New 
?^rkTS  on  the  1.3  percent  of  thP  1970  census.  On  the  Federd 
^evet  a  sS  inequity  results  from  using  the  1  percent  of  the  nationri 

^pitirparityVre-  for  the  metropolitan  «**^""^"^t^bas?s 
New  York,  where  Asian  populations  have  grown  so  rapidly,  this  basis 
nrmetuates  ineduality  in  access  to  resources.for  remedy. 
Sreve^  more  ir^^t  than  population  growth  itself  is  the 
it^H^AarAiiJ^  ^nSns^Mve  brought  to  metropolitan  centers 
M  New^rXe  the  ^t>T^heir  high  c^iucational  and 
™ionrqu«SUiot...  Tliough  these  characteristics  have  not 
^urS  k  dommensurably  high  employment  sUtus.  as  we  shall  develop 
Z^^Z  Zoon^iiLs'n^M^  with  active  participation  m  a 
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r^.  Lhf    ?  -^<=  fx^onung  ^.turalized  citizens  at  a 

remarkable  rate  and  be.ng  quickly  poIiticizedTo  function  in  ethnic  «,k1 
-  py-Aswn  caucuses  and  minority  coalitions  as  phi  of  the  New  York 
clizenry  and  national  politics.  -H.  ■  mc  incw  York 

Rvconunendations:  ^ 

LJ^^l  *  r*"  °'"'"«="d''tions  of  the  Asian  American  Advisory 
Committee  fc^r  the  1980  census  be  endorsed  and  monitored  by  t  J  US 

LZ^'^l^ZVT;  r  -forcement  agencies 

MscM  equity  ,n  the  distnbution  of  public  resources  to  Asian/Pacific 

thS:'"'     '''''  '"^^  participation  on 

a)   The  most  recem  Census  Bureau  figures  such  as  current 

uTted  withT^*'  '""^^  and  educat^ 

updated  with^mmigration  «i,d  Naturalization  Service  data  and  ^ 
•«     b)    In  the  appropriate  geographic  units  where  Asian/Pacific  Amer 
•cans  are  heavily  concentrated,  i.e..  New  York  City. 

ne  Stml»gle  Myth:  That  A^/P^  ^inwricm, 

mTnn^  ^1  K  '  ^"^  »"«>  other 

m.noriti«  I  have  «>raeum«  refemxj  lo  this  «  the  Hitler  myth  for  it . 

Z^tl^.T"  r"'"       ■"^'"""'v"  *e  victim.  ottSS, 
forces  of  institutional  racism. 

in  «r™L\1lH/o,'''"  '^v"'"'^*"  ".  overwhelmingly  di.tfib„ted 

hi.#«#<;r'  ^  .  ""P^«^-,  'nw  w  partly  a  consequence  of  theif 
^J^^^f^<>-/^l^i^-  labor  movement  in  the  continental  uS 

Another  factor  is  selectivity  in  the  new  wave  of  immigration  of 
thc«e  wtd,  professional-technical  educational  «,d  occu^Zd  q^ 
canons.  In  p^cular.  the  occupational  preference  p^vJ^  oTuJe 
1965  Immigration^d  Naturdization  Act  favored  profiJoi^s  e»w! 
c^ly  n  medicme  and  engineering.  For  exiKnple  Im^XilS^  \ 
Naturalization  Service  data  for  1973  indicate  Vhat  of  the  immi™^ 
LnaJ^T  "T""  occupations,  half  were  in  t^eTrX 

sional-techmcal  category  (three-fourth,  of  the  Indians,  more  thL  hSf  ^ 
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of  the  FiJipinos.  four  tenths  i)f  the  Koreans,  and  three  tenths  of  Oie 
Japanese  and  Chinese),  and  one-tenth  were  managers  and  adminislfrtt- 
tors  (18  8  J^erccnt  of  the  Japanese.  16.8  percent  of  the  Chinese.  ^  6 
percent  of  the  Koreans,  and  6.0  i>ercent  of  the  Filipinos  and  Indiaite). 
That  is.  iwarly  two-thirds  of  the  immigrant  workers  bring  with  them 
skills  as  professionals,  technicians,  managers,  and  administrators— 
occupationaycategories  in  which  blacks  and  Hispamcs  are  largely 
absent. 

The  complex  historical  circumstances  for  the  shortage  of  blacks  and 
Hispanics  in  professional-technical  iKcupations  detarly  are  not  the 
fault  of  foreign-trained  Asian  personnel;  noneth^css,  the  irrational 
tendency  to  blame  their  low  status  on  what  is  perceived  as  ^ 
"outsider"  element  is  as  understandable  as  it  is  deplorable. 

Illustrative  is  <  the  situation  in  many  New  York  hospitals.  Asian 
dtKtors,  nurses,  and  medical  technicians  are  disproportionately  con- 
centrated in  inncr-city  municipal  and  State,  mqntal  hospitals  to  which 
they  were  recruited  because  of  critical  sho/ta^es,  pnd  where  most  of 
the  service  personnel  are  black  and  Hispanic.  Administrators  tend  to 
be  Vhitc.  Such  occupational  stratification  by  rac^  is  highly  visible  and 
provides  fertile  conditions  for  the  growth  of  i^sentment  agaitist  Asians 
(and  some  W»st  Indians). 

Ironically,  however,  as  we  shall  develop  below,  a  significant 
proportion  of  highly  trained  and  experienced  Asian  professional- 
technical  personnel  are  obstructed  from  ever  entering  and  thus 
competing  with  anyone  in  the  occupations  for  which  they  are 
>arcd. 

Chinese,  the  largest  Asian  group  in  New  York  and  the  only 
v,..^  "-'^s  J  'arge  number  from  the  early  period  of  immigration, 
there  is  gllllll'occupational  segregation  in  the  less  skilled  occupational 
categories.Vhirty-eight  percent  of  the  Chinese  males  in  New  -^^ork 
City  are  sciVice  workers,  mainly  in  Chinese  restaurants  and  laundries. 
Forty-six  percent  of  the  Chinese  women  are  operatives^  almost  all  m 
Chinese  garment  factories.  Thus,  overwhelmingly,  lesser,  skilled 
workers  ari  in  racially  segregated  work  settings  and  do  not  compete  in 
the  general  labor  market  for  such  work. 

For  4ieferent  reasons,  then,  we  must  conclude  that  Asian  Ameri- 
cans—whether in  professional-technical,  skilled  blue-collar,  or  less- 
skilled  or  less-protected  service  occupations— by  and^  large,  are 
separated  or  effectively  excluded  from  competing  with  other  minori- 
ties in  the  job  market,  j 
Recommendatioiu:  V 
1.  That  the  United  States  C<^mmission  on  CivitNjlights  develop  and 
publicize  the  factual  basis  to  overcome  the  widely  held  belief  among 
blacks  and  Hispanics  that  Asian  inimigrants  ire  a  competitive  thteat  to 
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(heir  (Kcupational  achicvcMi^ffft.  Fhis  could  bo  part  o\i  wider  efTort  to 
reduce  the  divisive  tendencies  to  which  rucial/etl  nic  groups  are 
vulnerable  cTiprcially  during  periods  of  economic  decline  and  as  group 
consciousness  rises.  '  ' 

2.  That  the  Comii\ission  urgp  and  iifonitor  the  appropViate  public  and 
private  educational  agencies  anc^/fnforniation  nicdia  to  include  equit- 
ably the  history  and  contemporary  circumstances  of  dis^imination 
against  Asiari/Pacific  Americans  along  with  that  of  other  ni|nority 
status  groups  \^n  order  to  enhance  better  understanding  about\And 
among  all  these ^fou^s.  \ 

3.  That  Asian/Pacific  American  organizations  join  forces  with  othfcr 
minority  organizations  in  programs  to  overcome  discrimination. 

The  Success  Myth:  That  Ashn/Paclflc  Amsrtcans 
Have  Overcome  Discrimination  and  Are  fiot  Eco- 
nomically Disadvantaged  \_.y^  ■ ' 

Ironicalty,  it  is  at  least  partly  a  consequence  of  their  reputation  for 
success  and  their  own  hopes  for  making  a  go  of  it  in  the  uncertain 
setting  of  the  Big  Apple  which  obstruct  access  to  the  services  which 
many  Asian  Americans  sorely  need. 

1  >  ^ 

I  again  quote  from  my  New  York  /^//a/ry  article:  \ 

I  have  not  found  anyone  yet  in  New  York  who  was  aware  that 
the  City's  Chinc^  have  an  average  income  less  than  that  of  blacks 
or  Hispanics  according  to  the  last  decennial  Census.  Oi^side  of 
Chinatown,  the  most  visible  Asians  are  in  professional-technical 
roles,  as  doctors,  nurses*  and  technicians, in  the  City's  municipal 
hospitals  %or  new  proprietors  of  the  hundreds  of  little  fruit  and 
vcgetable\tores  oil  Nmth  Avenue  and  North  Broadway,  Further- 
more, there  is  the  conspicuous  pre^i^ce  of  the  more  tUan  450 
Overseas  Japanese  ^irms  with  their  18,000  employees  And  the 
,  streams  of  big-spending  Japanese  tourists,  Who  contribute  to  the 
mistaken  impression  that  Asian  Americans  are  not  socio-economi- 
cally  disadvantaged  by  prejudice  and  discrimination. 

The  hard  reality  is  that,  despite  the  undeniable  vitality  and 
striving  for  self-sufficiency  of  a  population  with,  better-than- 
average  education,  they  are  generally  underemployed,  ove^ 
worked,  and  underpaid.  A  disproportion  are  in  margitvul  seasonal 
industries  on  the  decline  in  New  York — garment  factories, 
laundries  and .  restaurants,  tftA  small  business  enterprises  in 
changing  neighborhoods. 


In  the  New  York  metropolitan  area,  both  male  and  female 
Chinese  in  1969  had  lower  individual  incomes  than  any  other 
racial  group.  Th^  Census  figuiW  in  table  A  for  employed  persons 
16  yeaiili^nd  oldA  are  based  opia  20  percent  samj>le. 
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TABLE  A 

Mal«  ^•m«l» 

^  $7,897  $3,162 

White  ,    8.339  3.962 

Japanese  4  352  3,143 

Chinese  ^    6 -,24  5.960 

Fillpno  ^    5667  3,439 

Black  537-1  3178 
Spanish  origin 


Thi.  rektivdv  hi£h  incbme  of  FiUpinos  is  accounted  for  by  the 
S^S!r^ijIr5onal  f^^tor.  in  t£c  P^Vr/rtl^^^i 
we  have  already  obacrved,  about  two-thirds  of  the 
New 'York  are  non-immigranU  mainly  employed  as  ove««w 
nc^nnel  in  Japanese  Arms.  Thus,  their  income  doe.  not  nec«sar- 
ryTnSt  thSr  achievement  in  the  American  occupational 
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Thir  presence  in  the  health  care  system  is  a  result  of  speod 
recruitment  and  the  occupational  preference  proviijon.  of  the  1965. 
immigration  law.  in 'which  doctors,  nurses,  and  other  medtoal 
^iiisu  were  certified  by  the  Department  of  Labor  a.  ^--pation. 
w^  penK>nnel  shorUges.  They  came  to  Hll  the  empty  slots  in  Uie 
health  care  system  which  were  least  attractive  to  native  P«"«""^>- 
the  municipal  hospitals.  SUte  mental  institutions,  anfl  rural  PO«^Yet. 
Z  the  ho.^.  cut  baqk  «»d  hiring  at  State  institutions  was  froten. 
these  foreign  medical  personnel  became  Uic*runt  of  re^ntment.  and 
professional  association,  such  as  tiie  Americwi^eatcal  Aswciation 
L  ti»e  American  Nurses  As«x^i»t^n  took  steps  to  toughen  Ucen«ng 
procedures,  and  per«>nnel  practices  discriminating  ag^nst  "H*^ jere 
Lituted.  This  Tnot  unlike  thte  historic. pattern,  of  di«>rimihation 
against  Arian  immigrant  labor,  in  which  they  were  acceptable  a.  long 
L  ther^  wercKlabor  shortages  to  fill,  and  quickly  became  the  buttof 
,  anti-Orient*!  campaigns  when  labor  competition  developed  m  eco- 
'  nomic  depressions  (Nishi,  1979).  ^  k^„^„ 

'  Dr  IllsOo  Kim's  (1979)  study  of  the  development  of  the  Royan 
community  in  New  York  identified  between  2.000  and  ^'^J^^ 
owned  busineoe.  in  the  New  York  metropolitan  area,  alm<fha»» 
e.Ubli.hed  rince  1970.  Becau.c  ofH^  language4iflk?ulti«.  licenring 
difnculties.  and  di«riminiition>  b«f*iaucracie^  many  ^ 
that  entrepitneurial  activity  provide,  more^economic  <>PPOj»«^ty. 
Most  of/tiic  «nali  retaU  burinewe.  have  been  started  w.ti,  capital  of 
SlOOO^to  $20^.  often  accumulated  tiirough  tiieir  wives  earmngs. 
higWyWbpr  fe^ve  and  involving  long  hours  of  family  ^abor.  tiiey 
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arc  KKiitcd  priiiiiirily  in  changing  areas  whore  Jcv/i  Italians,  and  Irish 
small  bnsnifsscs  have  niovcti  out. 

As  admirable  as  their  entrepreneurial  drive  may  be.  Kmi's  cxplann- 
tioti  for  It  IS  the  limited  opportunity  for  employment  and  advancement 
appropriate  to  their  fields  and  levels  of  training  and  experience.  In 
addition  to  the  underemployment  of  high  level  skills,  Kim  concludes 
that  their  business  success  has  been  achieved  at  the  extreme  costs  of  a 
willingness  for  exploitation  of  self  and  family  labor,  a  fiercely  driven 
achievement  striving.  „nd  the  taking  of  large  risks  in  marginal, 
transitional  enterprises  in  locations  niiderdoingTapid  change. 

Though  much  more  evidence  could  be  presented,  we  have  dealt 
with  the  reality  underlying  some  of  the  more  conspicuous  appearances 
of  success  in  New  York.  Now,  I  turn  to  the  way  in  which  Asian 
Americans  generally  have  been  characterized  inisleadingly  as  a 
"model  minority."  that  is,  having  worked  hard  through  educatioiv 
they  have  overcome  discrimination  and  achieved  economic  success. 
Here  I  wish  to  address  the  use  of  statistical  measures  which  have 
obscured  reality. 

The  national  averages  of  median  school  years  completed  and 
median  family  income  are  better  than  for  the  United  States 
IKipulation  as  a  whole.  For  example,  in  1970,  20.4  percent  of 
-Asians  (Chinese.  Japanese,  and  Filipinos)  25  and  older  had 
completed  four  or  more  years  of  college  in  contrast  to  1 1  4 
percent  of  comparable  whites.  In  1969,  the  median  family  income 
I^tvi.^  population  was  $9,596,  $12,515  for  Japanese, 

$10,610  for  Chinese,  and  $9,318  for  Filipinos. 

w  •■ 

Pne  factor  contributing  to  the  tendency  to  oveTgpneralizc  the 
economic  well-being  of  Asian  Americans  is  thkt  there  are 
proportionately  more  earners  per  family  than  for  white  families. 
Thus,  it  would  be  more  accurate  to  compare  individual  income. 
Another  circumstance  is  that  90  percent  of  these  Asian  groups 
jive  in  metropolitan  areas.  Another  is  the  highly  selective 
immigration  of  professional  trained  females,  especially  among 
Filipinos,  into  the  U.S.  work  force.' Thqs,  9  comparison  of  the 
^       \  r  individual  income  of  males  in  these  areas  is  more  indicative  of 
\  \  whether  Asians  have  overcome  discrimination  and  reveals  that 
I  Asian  males  have  consistently  lower  income  than  white  males  in 
^  all  standard  metropolitan  areas  except  for  Japanese  males  in  Long 

Beach/Los  Angeles  and  New  York.  Chinese  and  Filipino  males 
have  lower  income  than  white  males  in  all  standard  metropolitan 
areas  (Nishi,  1979).  ^ 

T»ie  most  widely  used  indicators  of  econoihic  well-being  artd  related 
edlicational  characteristics  are  measures  ofcentral  leridency— average 
y  .|pd  median.  For  population  groups  as  widely  varied  as  Asian/Pacific 
Americans,  average  figures  are  often  deceptive,  as  we  have  shown 
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abovr.  l  et  us  take  the  case  of  the  Chinese.  Nationally,  there  is  a  hc^ 
distribution  of  Chinese  on  the  extreme  ends  of  the  (xoupational  scale, 
that  is.  a  high  profwrtion  in  professional  and  technical  (Kcupations 
and,  at  the  b<.ittom.  of  males  in  restaurant  and  laundry  service  jobs  and 
females  as  operatives  in  garment  factories.  Among  the  foreign  b<irn, 
this  disparity  is  very  pronounced.  In  New  York,  where  they  are 
relatively  fewer  in  the  professional-technical  occupations,  more  than  a 
thiKl  of  the  men  are  in  service  work,  much  more  than  nationally,  and 
4.V7  i>crcent  of  the  women  are  operatives. 

Parenthetically,  we  might  note  that  the  practice  of  reporting  median 
years  of  school  comptcjcd  as  the  comparative  mdicator  of  education 
opportunity  has  had  the  effect  of  excluding  Asians,  many  of  whom  are 
btith  economically  and  educationally  disadvantaged,  from  many 
minority  fellowship  and  scholarship  programs  and  affirmative  action 
plans  in  admissions.  For  example,  very  little  attention  has  been  given 
the  seriousness  of  the  disadvantage  represented  by  the  facts  that  <hc 
proportion  of  Chinese  over  25  who  have  4  or  less  years  of  scluxiling  is 
l(f.2  percent. /our  times  that  of  whites,  and  of  Filij^inos.  15.1  percent. 
tH)ree  times  that  of  whites! 

Unemployment  rates  among  Asian  groups  tend  to  be  lower  than  that 
of  tiic  general  population  insofar  as  the  census  data  indicate.  In  New 
York,  this  has  made  them  ineligible  for  the  special  dispensation 
required  from  the  New  York  State  Division  of  Human  Rights  as  a 
lijinority  for  apprenticeship  training  programs  in  craft  occupations, 
whdie  they  have  been  historically  excluded.  According  to  data  from 
'  the  Chinatown  Field  Study  sponsored  by  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  in  1974  (Nevy  York  State  Advisory  Commit- 
tee to  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights.  1977).  it  would  be 
accurate  to  describe  most  Chinatown  workers  as  overworked  rather 
than  unemployed.  According  to  testimony  presented.  29  percent  of  the 
employed  work  more  than  57  hours  per  week  at /several  jobs  or  long 
hours  on  one  job;  43  percent  of  the  elderly  are  employed  and  onj  out 
of  five  of  them  worked  more  than  57  hour^per  week. 

B«.yond  the  hard  realities  underlying  the  appearances  of  success  and 
the  conventional  statistical  indicators  which  mask  the  severity  of 
economic  disadvantage  and  continuing  employment  discrimination— 
the  myth  of  success  is  also  sustained  by  what,  at  first  blush,  may  seem 
bizarre.  y 

We  haverfound  that  many  Asian  Americans  are  not  themselves 
aware  that  they  are  victims  of  prejudice  and  discrimination.  Asian 
American  "influentials"  who  were  interviewed  in  a  study  for  the  New 
York  State  Division  of  Human  Rights  (Nishi,  1977)  in  equal  proportion 
denied  (41)  aod  acknowledged  (40)  experiencing  unequal  treatment  io 
employment;   10  said  they  were  not  sur6r"Yc^,  almost  withouj 
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exception,  it  was  their  judgment  that  Asians  do  not  have  employment 
opportunity  equal  to  whites.  We  may  surmise  that  our  leader-respon- 
dents, many  of  whom  were  self-employed  professionals  and  small 
business  entrepreneurs,  may  be  in  occupational  circumstances  where 
inequalities  tend  to  be  structural  and  systemic  rather  than  personal  or 
directly  observable  as  intended  and/or  conscious  discrimination. 
Those  who  did  acknowledge  being  discriminated  against  reported 
great  difTiculty  and  expense  in  trying  to  establish  proof. 

What  was  even  more  surprising  was  that  half  of  our  Filipino. 
Japanese,  KoreaiClmd  Indian  respondents  (who  were  selected  because 
of  their  leadership  roles  in  Asian  communities),  said  they  knew  no  one 
of  their  background  who  had  experienced  employment  discrimination. 
In  contrast,  all  but  one  of  the  Chinese  leaders  did,  indicating  both  the 
more  blatant  discrimination  faced  by  earlier  immigrant  groups  as  well 
as  the  harshness  of  the  economic  plight  of  many  New  York  Chinese. 

Tania  Azores  (1974)  found  the  same  phenomenon  in  a  survey  of 
Filipinos  in  New  York.  Only  18  percent  acknowledged  experiencing 
discrimination  personally,  and  just  over  a  third  knew  any  Filipino  who 
had.  Yet,  even  those  reporting  being  underpaid,  receiving  less  pay  for 
the  same  work,  did  not  acknowledge  discrimination  or  have  an^ 
complaint  against  their  employer.  E>espite  the  general  denial  of  \^ 
discriminatory  experience,  most  of  Azores'  respondents  reported  some  \  ^ 
form  of  unequal  treatment  such  as  not  working  at  a  level  commensu-  / 
rate  with  training  and  experience,  lower  starting  salaries,  restrictions 
and  delays  in  raises  and  promotion,  overtime  without  pay,  assignment 
to  less  desirable  work  schedules,  denial  of  fringe  benefits,  and  selective 
layoffs.  Azores  concluded  that  Filipinos  generally  do  not  know  when 
they  are  being  victimized  by  discrimination,  that  they  do  not  recognize 
the  subtle  forms  of  e^^ploitation. 

Elsewhere,  I  have  commented  upon  this  tendency: 

I  suppose  that  the  denial  of  discrimination  may  be  psychologically 
defensive.  Discrimination  is  painful  to  the  ego.  One  way  of  cpping 
with  an  event  that  one  can  do  little  about  without  getting  very 
upset  is  to  try  to  ignore  its  occurence.  There  may  be  somethins  to 
the  idea  suggested  by  some  that  the  Eastern  philosophical 
tradition  being  more  fatalistic,  Asian  Americans  MHy  be  less 
inclined  to  protest  discrimination.  But  my  own  view  is  that  they 
are  making  the  practical  assessment  that  protesting  discrimination 
is  a  costly  and  nsky  venture  for  those  in  subordinate  positions  and 
who^  group  is  politically  wefdc. ' 

There  is  another  con3ideration.  A  sense  of  ii^ustice  is  dependent 
on  whom  one  selects  for  comparison  with  one's  own  position.  For 
example,  even  if  one  were  aware  of  being  treated  unequally  at 
work,  the  al^mative  conception  of  lack  oi  opportunity  in  the 
'  immigrant's  native  country  is  even  less  desirable.  Thus,  the  insult 
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ormicqiiiil  trcatiiieiit  on  the  joB  fiiay  be  lnokcd  ii|H>ii  us  a  cost  to 
be  hoxwc  while  adapting  to  the  new  coimti  y 

Uut  wc  have  some  umisiiully  strong  evuleiice  that  some  of  tlie 
discrimination  that  robs  Asian  Americans  of  equal  job  op|K)rtunity 
takes  place  in  asj>ccts  of  the  employment  process  invisible  to  the 
applicant.  One  nigenious  study  by  a  Filipina  psychologist,  Lino 
Sobrevinas-Covey  (1977)  of  the  City, University  of  New  York  found 
that  8  out  of  10  firms  recruiting  for  a  sales  position,  on  the  basis  of  a 
resume,  would  screen  out  a  Filipino  applicant  while  invitnig  an 
equivalently  qualified  white  applicant  for  an  interview  (equivalence 
was  tested  thoroughly).  The  difference  was  not  so  great  for  technical 
jobs,  for  which  only  5  out  of  10  firms  rejected  Filipinos  in  favor  of 
whites,  suggesting  the  continuing  image  of  Asians  being  more 
acceptable  in  situations  of  less  interpersonal  contact.  Discrimination  in 
the  "foot-in-the-door"  phase  of  personal  selection  is  crucial  to  careers, 
but  the  individual  victim  has  no  knowledge  and  no  recourse  against 
such  forms  of  racism  (Nishi,  1 979). 
JRecommendations: 

1.  That  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  undertake  or  request 
the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commission  to  sponsor  studies  of 
the  structural,  systemic,  and  processual  factors  which  create  ^d 
sustain  discriminatory  patterns  such  as  unde^mploytnent.  exploitation, 
and  underutilization  of  Asian  Americans  in: 

a)  the  health  care  system.t 

b)  segregated  work'  settings  such  as  laundries,  restaurants,  and 
garment  factories,  and 

c)  skilled  blue-collar  and  public  employment. 

2.  That  the  Census  Bureau,  the  National  Center  for  Educational 
Stq^istics,  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  the  National  Center  for  ^ 
Health  Statistics,  and  their  corresponding  regional.  State,  and  local 
agencies  be  apprised  of  the  misleading  consequences  of  the  conven- 
tional statistical  measures  (average  and  median  measures  of  central 
tendency,  family  income,  and  unemployment),  which  do  not  accurate- 
ly describe  the  economic  and  sobial  conditions  of  need  of 
Asian/Pacific  Americans. 

3.  That  the  Asian  American  communities,  through  their  media  and 
leaders,  be  assisted  in  becoming  aware  of  the  institutionalized  structur- 
al arrangements  and  routinized  practices  which  have  exploitative  and 

t  I  cit  your  .ttention  to  the  cl„5  «:lion  con.pl.int,  to  the  Equ.l  Omploymcnt  Opportunity 
CommiMton  on  beh.lf  of  .11  foreign  tr.ined  "ur^  i..  the  United  Sl.tes  brought  by  Norn..  Rupiwn 
W«tton  R  N  .  .g.in.l  the  Dep.rtment  of  Hc.lth.  Eduction,  .nd  Welf.re.  the  ln,nr,gr.t.on  .nd 
N.tur.hz.t.on  Service,  the  Dep.rtment  of  L.b.,r.  the 

Ho,pit.l  As,<Ki.t.on.  the  Com.niMion  on  Or.du.te*  of  Fore.g.,  Nur,.ng  SchcjoU  ...d  .11  SUte  b^^rd. 
Of  nursing,  "of  crin.in.l  connp.r.cy  to  dcfr.ud.  deprive  ...d  di«.,fr.nch.sc  M  foreign  nur.cs  currently 
prKticing  in  the  U.S.A.  and  to  deny  them  future  entry  uito  the  U  S  A. 
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discriminatory  conscqi^ences  for  (hem  that  is,  mcxlern  racinm  And, 
furthermore,  that  (hey  be  aided  in  apprising  their  constituences  of  their 
civil  rights  and  niean^for  protesting  discrimination. 

In  ^his  statement,  I  have  tried  to  emphasize  those  niyths  that  are  of 
overriding  consequence  to  resolving  the  employment  issues  of  concern 
to  Asian  Aniericans:  1)  the  basic  myth  that  Asian  Americans  are  an 
insignificant  element  of  the  population,  2)  (he  strategic  myth  that 
Asian/Pacific  Americans  are  taking  away  job  opportunities  from 
blacks  and  Hispanics,  and  3)  the  success  myth  that  Asian/  Pacific 
Americans  have  overcome  discriminatory  barriers  and  are  no  longer 
economically  disadvantaged.  For  each  myth»  we  have  assessed  its 
significance  for  employment  concerns^  analyzed  its  sources  and  the 
evidence  of  reality^  and  proposed  actions  for  remedy. 

There  arc  other  both  more  specific  and  general  myth^  which  I  wish 
we  had  the  time  to  consider.  For  example,  the -"mythic  images 
constructed  and  sustained  in  stereotypes  portrayed  in  the  media  wreak 
their  mischief  in  ways  that  arc  little  understood.  (The  Commission  had 
documented  the  content  and  mode  of  portrayal  oT^tercotypcs ,  in 
several  studies^  but  I  believe  it  is  time  for  a  study  of  how  stereotypic 
beliefs,  about  Asians  for  example^  affect  the  judgment  of  decisionmak- 
ers in  various  work  career  phases  and  during  such  situations  as 
economic  recessions  and  changing  United  States  relations  with  Asian 
countries.  In  this  connection^  I  submit  as  an  attachment,  **The  Asian 
Image  in  the  United  States:  Stereotypes  and  Realities/'  prepared  by 
Asian  Americans  for  Fair  Media.  j 
Another  example  is  that  since  so  many  Asian/Pacific  Americans  are 
.  not  native  English  speakers,  I  believe  it  would  make  an  important 
difference  if  the  mythic  beliefs  regarding  the  performance  relevance  of 
standard  English  without  foreign  accents  were  to  be  subjected  to 
scrutiny.  The  success  of  employment  interviews,  screening  and 
licensing  examinations,  and  evaluations  often  hinge  on  English 
language  facility  when  it  has  no  real  effect  on  job  performance. 

Another  l^lief  which  serves  to  block  the  expansion  and  diversifica- 
tion of  employment  opportunities  for  Asian  Americans  is  that  they  are 
not  interested  in  manual  or  blue-c61lar  work.  John  Yoshino's  study  for 
the  Department  of  Transportation  found  a  considerable  interest: 
Generally,  it  would  appear  that  lack  of  interest  in  a  field  is  attributed 
to  a  group  when  there  has  been  effective  exclusion  of  its  members 
from  employment  opportunity  in  that  area. 

These  examples  ef  other  myths  have  been  offered  in  conclusion  as 
indicative  of  the  multifaceted  obstacle  to  equal  employment  opportuni- 
ty for  Asian/Pacific  Americans  that  the  configuration  of  myths 
construct.  Pcrscverence,  wit,  and  intelligence  will  be  challenged  Ailly 
in  seeking  resolution  of  these  difficulties.  May  we  expect  that  the  U.S. 
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ComnuMion  on  Civil  Righu.  in  convening  this  consultation,  intends  to 
add  its  weight  to  this  effort? 
Thank  you. 
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Small  Ethnic  Business  as  a  Form  of  Dis- 
guised Unemployment  and  Cheap  Labor 

by  Joseph  S.  Chung* 

Exclusion  of  Asian/Pacific  Americans  from  full  participation  in  the 
economic,  social,  and  political  life  in  the  United  States  has  been 
atti^butable  to  various  forms  of  discrimination  against  them.  Discrimi- 
nation, in  turn,  has  often  been  the  byproduct  of  myths  and  stereotypes, 
both  negative  aiid  positive  *  Further,  these  stereotypes  have  acted  as 
obsUcles  in  dealing  effectively  with  the  problems  and  needs  of  the 
^  Asian  ethnic  communities.  The  magnitude .  and  complexity  offjlteir 
nec^s  have  multiplied  since  the  large  influx  of  Asian  immigrants 
resulting  from  the  1965  amendments  to  the  Immigration  and  Natural- 
ization Act  and  the  1975  inflow  of  Indochinese  refugees.  Ironically,  it 
is  frequently  the  positive  public  image  of  typecasting  Asians  as 
successful  minorities  who  have  no  serious  problems  and  hence  require 
no  special  assistance*  that  does  no  less  harm. 

A  particular  example  of  problems  created  by  positive  stereotyping 
of  Asian  Americans  is  found  in  the  area  of  Asiwl  ethnic  business.  It 
deals  with  the  public  image  of  Asians  as  Successful  businessmen.  The 
public  points  to  the  size  and  number  of  little  Tokyos,  Chinatowns,  little 
Manilas,  and  Koreatowns  in  major  cities  aroimd  the  U.S.  as  evidence. 
In  ret^ent  years,  for  example,  the  growing  small  ethnic  enterprises  in 
Koreatowns,  particulariy  in  and  aroun<f>OIyi|ipie  Avenue  in  Los 
Angelas,  have  often  been  cijed  in  the  news  media  and  in  popular 
magazines  as  symbols  of  the  success  of  new  immigrants  from  Asia. 
Going  further,  Somc;even  suggest  that  Korean  immigrants  serve  as 
models  for  other  newcomers  such  as  Vietnamese'  refugees. 

It  is  the  coffltention  of  this  testimony  that  the  so-called  sutcete  of 
Asian  business  ll  only  a  myth,  and  ttiat  in  reality  the  prepyderjincc  of 
small  :business  among  the  Asian  Americans  represents  symptoms  of 
underlying  fundamental  problems  that  the  new  Asian  immigrants  face 
in  their  newly  adopted  country Further,  small  businesses  of  Asian 
Americans  must  be  viewed  as  >yhat  they  really  are-i-lk  form  of 
underemployment  and  a  source  of  cheap  laix)r. 

Underemployrtient  appears  by  far  the  most  serious  economic  issue 
faced  by  the  Asian  Americans,  particularly  the  new  immigrants  who 
make  up  the  majority  of  4he  expanding  Asian  population  in  the  U.S. 

•  Jo«vh  Chung  i^ijrofcwwrofecoiKHniciMlllinoiiliwlHufe  of  TechnologyiChi^^  III 

'  ^^JH^^'^^^.^  Commlllee  Mthc  VLS,^Con,mi»sion  on  Civil  Rightt.  (1975).  A,Iom  Americans 

•  Bok-Lim  C.  Kim.  "Problem*  and  Service  Needs  of  Asiui  Anieric«ns  in  ChicMO:  An  UmJKk 
Sludy,"/<m#mitoy(w)na/,  vol.  S.no.  2,  I978,pp.  2.1-44.  ,  ^WS^ 
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Symptomatically,  the  existence  of  underemployment  can  be  gauged  by 
two  interrelated  barometric  inc^icators.  They  are  the  income-education 
gap  and  the  discrepancy  between  the  preimtnigration  and  p<^stimmi 
gration  occupations. 

The  1970  census  showed  that  Koreans  received  an  average  income 
approxim>itely  equal  to  the  U.S.  average,  This  is  so  in  spite  of  a  much 
higher  proportion  of  Koretn  immigrants  with  a  college  education  and 
with  professional  and  managerial  experience  before  immigration. 
Another  expression  pf  the  same  problem  is  using  the  i;^io  of  persons 
earning  $10,000  or  more  to  persons  with  a  college  education.  In  the 
1970  census  this  ratio  for  Koreans  was  0.8  as  compared  to  the  U.S, 
ratio  of  1,4,  The  ratio  for  the  Chinese  and  Filipinos  was  even  lower 
than  that  for  the  Koreans.  When  Hawaii  is  excluded  the  ratio  for 
Koreans  is  much  w6rse.  It  was  0.3,  0.4,"  and  03,  respectively,  for 
Koreans  living  in  Los  Angeles  SMSA,  New  York  SMSA,  and  other 
areas.  An  unusually  high  rate  of  1.7  for  Honolulu  SMSA  raised  the 
Korean  average  to  0.8. 

New  Asian  immigrants  experience  a  sharp!  down  ward  mobility  in 
employment.  In  a  Chicago  survey*  of  Asi^imknigrants,  all  fouf  Asian 
groups  (Korean,  Filipino,  Japanese^  ^d  Chinese)  studied  showed  a 
marked  downward  n^vement  in  employment  although  the  Koreans  as 
a  group  appeared  to  suffer  more  in  this  regard.. Whereas  65.6  percent 
of  Korean  respondents  held  positions  in  the  professional/managerial 
category  before  inunigration,  only  30.8  percent  of  them  held  occupa- 
tion^ in  the  same  Category  sihcc  arrivyig  in  the  U.S.  Comparable 
percentages  for  Filipino,  Japanese,  and  Chinese  were,  respectively, 
62.3  and  46.2;  28.5  Bn4  22.4;^d  34.2  and  15.2. 

Percentage  distribution  in  the  spmi-  or  unskilled  category  rcVeals  an 
<^ven  sharper  downward  mobility.  In  the  same  Chicago  survey  the 
K<3re^  group  again  showed  up  as  the  leading  group  in  the  downward 
movement.  As  compared  to  a  mere  5.4  percent^f  Korean  respondents 
whose  preimmigratidn  employment  status  was  in  this  category^  nearly 
one-third  (29.6  percent)  were  employed  in  this  category  in  the  U.S. 

In  the  Hurh-Kim-Kim  survey*  of  Koreans  in  Chicago,  2^A  percent  ' 
replie<]F**definitely  yes"  to  status  inconsistency  between  occupation 
and.  education  \^ith  an  equal  percentage  in  the  "probably  yes" 
category,  vjhis  meim  nearly  half  of  the  respondents  percaived- 
"definite"  or  "probable"  gaps.  A  somewhat  smaller  .proportion 
perceived  an  inconsistency  between  income  and  education  (16.7 
percent  "definitely  yes";  30.1  percent  '^probably  yes").  Perceived 

•  Bok  UmC.  Kim,  Cfi  ciL,  p.  31.  , 

•  W9n  Moo  Hum.  Hci  Chu  Kim.  and  Kwtng  Chung  Kim.  Assimilatkm  Fatttms  of  Immigrants  Ik  the  f 
Unit$d  Stater  A  Com  Study  qfKortan  Immigmnts  in  the  Chicago  Area.  Waihington.  D.C.:  Univcnily 
VnMof  AmeHoi,  1978. 


income  gap  among  (he  new  immigrants  may  underestimate  the  real 
gap  since  the  higher  absolute  income  they  receive  in'  the  U.S.  relative 
to  that  in  Korea  tends  to  give  them  a  false  sense  of  wdl-bcing 
particularly  in  the  i^rly  phase  of  their  new  lifc^n  the  U.S. 

/  Ethnic  Business  As  a  Form  of  Unaeremployment 

Asian  bU|^^ss  enterprises  are  very  small  in  scale,  concentrated  in 
I  retail  Wade  dealing  with  a  narrow  range  of  products  and  services 
requiring^sniall  amount  of  capital.  The  most  popular  Asian  family 
enterprises  are  ethnic  grocery  stores  and  restaurants,  short  order  and 
fast  food  restaurants,  wig  shops,  laundries,  insurance  and  travel 
agencies,  gas  stations,  establishments  teaching  martial  arts,^  liquor 
stores,  TV  and  appliance  repair  shops,  and  the  like.  Most  of  these  show 
a  high  degree  of  ethnic  homogeneity,  that  is,  their  business  transactions 
are  .chiefly  confined  to  people  who  are  cobthrtics.  The  ow;i- 
er/managers  of  Asian  business  establishments  tend  to  be  very  highly 
educated.  ^  . 

According  to  a  survey  conducted  in  1972  by  the  U,S,  Bureau  of  the 
Censii^,*  of  a  total  of  1,201  business  enterprises  owned  by  Koreans, 
45.0  percent  were  located  in  California  which  led  all  other  States.  The 
LbssAngeles-Long  l^ach  area  had  the  most  concentration  of  Korean 
firnis'with  33.1  percent  of  the  1,201  total  located  in  the  areas.  The 
small  scale  of  the  Korean  ethnic  enterprise  can  be  surmised  by  the  fact 
that  only  249  firms  employed  paid  \yorkers  and  that  the  average 
nuAiber  of  Employees  per  firm  was  six.  Average  gross  receipts  per  year 
was  $64,839.  There  were  more  retail  Stores  than  any  other  type  of 
businesa^Of  the  total  736  firms  reported  by  the  9  staflldard  metropoli- 
tan statistical  areas  (SMS A),  335  firms  (45.5  percent)  were  engaged  in 
the  retail  business. 

Overrepresentation  of  Korean  business  by  retail  trade  is  confirmed 
in  a  survey  of  Koreap  business  firms  in  Los  Angeles  County  in  1975-76 
by  Ivan  Light.*  Out  of  a  total  of  1,142  firms  listpd  in  the  Korean'^ 
business  directory^  550  firms  were  engaged  in  retail^rade,  showing  a 
margin  of  Korean  overrepresentation  in  retail  trade  of  193.)  percent 
(of  the  expected  number  based  on  industrial  distribution  Qf  the  base 
business  population  in  Los  Apgeles  County). 
^  ^  The  1975  survey  by  H.  Kim^  of  52  Korean  retail  businesisftnterprises 

.  in  Chicago,  Honolulu,  Los  Angeles,  ismd  the  San  FranciscfllBay  Area 
\  also  confirms  findings  by  the  Census  Bureau  and  offers  signifKant  n^Mv^ 


*  U.S*  Bureau  of  the  CeniiiA^^imoHty  OwHtd  Businesses:  Asian  Americans.  AmeHtans  li\ians  and 
OfAm(l975). 

*  Ivi^  Light,  "Atian  Enterpriie  in -America:  Chineae.  Japaneae.  and  Koreana  in  Small  Buainesa.*' 
Univcreiiy  of  CAlifomit  (unpublithed  p«pcr).  I 

*  Hyung-Chan  %.\m,  "Ethnic  Enle^p^scs  among  Korean  Emigrants  in  America."  Journal  of  Korpan 
Affairx  Jufy  J976.  pp.  40-58. 
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information  on  the  nature  of  Asian  business  in  the  U.S.  Sizes  of  the 
retail  stores  in  the  ..survey  are  sipall  with  an  average  of  2.46  paid 
workers.  Twenty  enterprises  oUI  of  52,  or  38.5  percent,  had  no  paid 
workers.  A  majority  of  the  enterprises  in  the-^mple  started  with  a 
small  amount  of  initial  capital.  OuT^f  50  firms  reporting  the 
information,  23  (46.0  percent)  started  witVltess  than  $10,0Q0  and  34 
firms  representing  62.0  percent  started  with  an  initial  capiul  of  less 
than  $15,000.  Only  7  firrtis  reported  an  initial  capital  of  more  than 
$30^000.  ' 

H.  Kim's  survey  reveals  that  the  owner/managers  of  Korean  retail 
stores  are  a  very  highly  educated  group.  An  overwhelming  majority, 
71.2  percent  of  them  finished  4  or  more  years  of  college.  Reflecting 
their  high  educational  background,  most  had  .professional  and  manage- 
rial posif^ons  before  they  immigrated  to  the  U  S,  All  respondents,  with 
the  exception  of  one  person,  switched  professions  since  arriving  in  the 
U.S.  Eight  former  feachers^  in  Korea  represented  the  largetf  single 
group  for  professionals  in  Korea.  Most  of  them  were  high  school 
teachers  or  college  .instructors.  One,  a  former  college  professor,  now 
operates  a  service  station.  An  overwhelming  proportion  of  the  total, 
71.2  t>erccnt,  resided  in  th^  U.S.  3  years  or  less* before  th^y  started  theif 
busineils.  Thoy  were  rather  young:  61.^  percent  were' between  the  age 
bracket  of  36-45.. 

Light's  study  also  indicates  a  high  degree  of  ethnic  homogenity  of 
business.  He  found,  for  example,  in  the  case  of  transactions  dealing 
with  liquor  licenses,  79.0  percent  of  Korean  sellers  of  liquor  licenses 


percenf  of  all  buyers.  Ught's.^^xplanatjon  of  high  ethnic  homogeneity 
arei  enhanced  trust  res>riting  from  the^nutual  sympathy  of  coethnics 
convenience  arising  from  the  propensity  of  ethnics,  to  associate  with 
one  another,  and  advertisement  in  the  ethnic  press.  Whatever  the 
l^asons,  a  high  level  o^ethrtic  homogeneity*  must  be  regarded  as  a 
growth-limiting  fi^^tor  for  Asian  businesses  beyond  the  initial  stage  of 
development.- High  ethnic  homogeneity  is  particularly  severe  for  the 
Korean  group  as' coinpared.  to'the  Cljinese  and  Japanese,  as  Light 
points  out. 

Ethnic  homogeneity  is  even  higher  within  the  Koreatowns.  There 
most  business  establishmcht*  ^e  geared  for  retailing  of  immediate 
daily  necessities  of  the;  Koreans  aifd  related^  services.  For  this  reason 
the  growth  of  KoreatoWns  is  highly  positively  correlated  to  the 
growth  of  the  Koi^ean  immigrant  population . 


Snrnff  Ethnic  BuBlMBs  M  «  Fbrm  of  Ctwap  Labor  \ 


^yhile  the  undocument(^  workers,  particularly  from  Mexico,  have 
received  national  attention  as  a  potential  source  of  cheap  labor,  a  new 


found  Korean  buyers  even  though 


represented  only  15.0 
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form  of  iin|X)rtcd  cheap  labor  has  emerged  This  arises  from  a  high 
propensity  on  the  part  of  new  in^migrants  from  Asia  to  enl^  small 
ethnic  business  l^dna  Honacich"  hypothesizes  that  such  small  business 

a  disguised  form  of  cheap  labor  for  the  following  reasons.  To  H^gin  ' 
with,  tifc  owner/operator  tend*  to  work  long  hours,  often  undejr  p^r 
working  oonditions.  In  addition,  his  profit  mayun  and,  hence,  his 
equivalent  wage  is  loWv^FurtltcrJIhe  is  helped  byHAid  family  labor — 
his  s|x>usc  and  children.  Even  those  few  busincSis  large  enough  to 
employ  nonfamily  paid  workers  often  mai^Uain  paternalistic  relations 
with  these  employees,  resulting  in  long  li(:)urs  of  work  and  low  pliy. 
The  low  profit  margin^  no  doubt,  is  attributable  tc^he  small  scale, 
limited  market,  concentration  in  retail  and  "service  trade,  severe 
competition,  lack  of  managerial  khovv-how,  apd  the  like.  To  be  sure, 
these  characteristics'  apply  to  small  business  in  gerieral  whether  they 
are  operated  by  the  qative  Americans  or /by  new  immigrants.  But  it  is 
Lhe^  unusually  high  propensity  of  Asian  Americans  who^nter  small 
Dusiness  that  poses  special  problems  for  the  new  j^^p  particularly  in 
view^of  their^higher-than-nationaNavera||^  eduC||^ional  and  profession- 
^  al/manageriaUbackground. 

^  *  In  a  recent  survey  of  Koreans  in  Los  Angeles,  Lee  and  Wagatsuma* 
found  that  out  of  23,908  Koreans  in  the  labor  force,  10,796,  or  45 
percent,  were  self-employed.  The  comparable  (fgurc  for  the  national 
average  is  a  mere  9  percent.'** 

\ 

Factors  Rsaponslbif  for  High  Propensity  of  Small 
Business  ^ 

What  explains  this  high  rate  of  Korean  immigrants  who  ehter  %mall 
business?  The  following  are  typically  mentioned  as  responsible  for  the 
trend.  All  these  factors  act  as  hanfllcaps  in  the  labor  markets,  and,  as  ^ 
result,  conspire  against  the  new  immigrants'  efforts  to  obtain  jobs 
commensurtte  with  their  education  and  employment  experiences. 
First,  thc^  is  the  severe  language  barrier  which  most  Asian  immi- 
grants f<(ce.  For  example,  in  the  1970  census  76  p«ccnt  of  all  ]d»reans 
-  in  the  U.S.  listed  Korean  as  their  motheV  tongue.  The  proportion  was 
even  higher,  naturally,  fortfie  foreign-bbm  KoVean  Americans.  These 
figures  are  much  higher  than  t|fOse  of  other  Asian  groups  with  the 
exception^^o^tlie  Chinese.  The  linguistic  handicap  of  Koreans  has  been 
^  ^  worsening  since  1970  dbe  to  the  increasing  number  of  Korean 

immigrants.  In  the  Hurh-Kim-Kim  Purvey  the  mcgority  o^respondents 

■         '■         .  « 

^  Bdnik  Bonmcich,  ''New  Immignint  Small  Butincss  m  •  Form  of  Che«p  Labor/'  Univcrtity  of 
CaUfomU  at  Rivcrtkle  (unpublUhed  paper). 

*  ChangBOO  Lcc  and  Hin>shi  >VagaUumA,  '"Fhe  Settlement  Pattemi  of  Koreant  in  Lot  Angelc«** 
(paper  preftcnled  at  the  meeting  of^lhc  AMOciatij^n  of  Asian  Studies  in  Los  Angeles,  May  1979) 
Bonacich,  (^c//..  p.  6. 
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(59  J  percent)  rated  their  ability  to  speak  English  as  less  than  adequate. 
Comparable  flgures  for  reading  and  writing  wire  43. 1  percent  and  55.5 
percent,  respectively.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  Kim's  sample  of  Korean 
retail  businessmen  listed  poor  English  as  one  of  the  most  difTicult 
problenu  they  faced*  followed  by  aevere  competition,  among  Korean 
fellow  retail  traders  and  lack  of  capital. 

The  second  factor  is  job  discrimination.  Although  the  covert  nature 
of  its  practice  makes  discrimination  difHcult  to  proyd  many  Asians, 
neverthelesa,  feel  they  have  been  sbbjected  to  it.  Often  discrimination 
takes  the  \subtle  form  of  requirijig  from  Asian  applicants  more 
diredentUds  than  the  job  normally  requires.  Few  Asians  ever  reach  the 
supervisory  and  management  level  positions,  and  they  feel  this  is  due 
to  discrimination.  The  Kim-Condon  field  survey  of  Chicago"  showed 
that  Kdretn  and  Filipino  respondents  both  felt  tfiey  experienced  job- 
%  related  discrimination.  Being  passed  over  for  promotion  seems  to  be  an 
important  facet  of  discrimination  as  27.3  percent  of  Korean  respon- 
dents in  the  study  stated  they  experienced  this  form  of  djscriminatioiv 
while  14.5  p^^^t  of  the  sample  said  they  were  discriminated  against 
in  ftouabig.  Tn^  Hurh-Kim-Kim  survey  also  confur^^  this.  A 
questipnaaire  administered  in  1971  at  the  meeting  of  Korean  Residents 
Associatfon  of  Southern  Califohi>^  "Wealed  that  the  setise  of 
dikriminatioh  was  positively  coirelatedAvvh  the  length  of  residence  in 
the^.S.  Thus,  more  oldtkners  felt  discrimination  th|ui  did  newcomers. 
m  may  partially  be  due  to  the  newcomers  relative  satisfaction  with 
ir  standard  of  living  in  ^mparison  with  that  which  they  left  behind 
in  Korea.  Thus,  in  ^  the  beginning,  their  reference  is  to  Kdreans  jn 
Lorea«  As  time  goes  on  they  begin  to  compare  themselves  with  the 
lainstream  of  American  life.  This  tends  to  create  feelings  of  general 
liscontent  which,  in  ^um,.vjMd  1f>  an  awareness  of  an  income- 
lducation-^$ccupation  ga^ 

The  fourth  is  the  refusal  by  the^ppropriate  agencies  in  the  U.S^ 
recognize  Asian  education  and  training.  This  is  particularly  tr 
health-related  professionalB  such  as  physjk^ians,  dentista,  liur^ 
pharmacists.  >^lthough  they  are  given  pjreference  by  immigrjition  la\ 
(tice  in  the  country  their  educational  credentials  are  questioned,  thei) 
training  is  unaccepted,  and  their  certiflcatipiu  are  n^t  recognized.  Jhe^ 
fifth  factor  is  the  low  cost  of  wive^  and,  piurticularly,  children.  A  labor 
intensive  family  buiness  is  an  easy  and  reaflpfliade  source  for 
employment  for  everyone  in  the  family  whose  employability  outside 
th6  f|fflrily-businaa(^is  severely  limited. 

Bok-Um  C  Xim  am!  MviAret  B.  Condon.  A  Stmfy  <^  AMkn  Amficmm  in  QikcHK  TMr  Socith 
Ecmomk  CMmfLtSf^kJL  ^tvbkmi  mmd  S4nk9  AMk  NfttiofuJ  liMtitute  of  Ment*]  HmIiK  U.S. 
DepwtiMnt  ofHMlth,  EducatkMi,  And  Welfare*  1^75,. 

»  Urn  h  Cha.  **An  Blknlc  PofWk^  Orienutkm  m  a  Function  of  AitJmiUtion:  with  Reference  to 
Koreant  in  Lol^Anjelea,**  Journal  ^Kormn  jiffalrx  October  1975.  pp.  14-29. 
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Faced  with  these  ov^rwhehnipg  handicaps  in  the  labor  market  and  s 
th<Ni-eady  availability  of  family  Irfl^r,  nm\^  a  newcomer  turns  to  small 
busiWss  as  an  alttrnative  in  spite  of  their  high  educational  and 
professional  qualifications.  No  wonder  the  recurrent  aiid/tScrsistent 
aspiration  <j^^A"y  Asian  immigrii^ts  is  to  start  a  business  ofyieir  own. 

Smull  Etl\plc  BuBln099  as  Sympt6n\B  o1  Problmmd, 
not  Symbols  of  Sucb^BB 

It  is  ulear  that  the  public. image  of  Asian  success  in  busi/ess  is  only  a 
myth.  Owing  to  severe  handicaps  in  obtaining  jobs  cohsistent  Vith 
their  qualifications,  the  rfiiyority  Of  Asian  immigrants  en^cr  into 
bi#Ainess  siqiply  bccauae  there  are  few  other  alternatives.  An  unosually 
high  propensity  of  new  Asian  immigrants  entering  business  must  be 
regarded  as  a  form  of  underemployment  and  a  source  of  cheap  labor. 
These  businesses  are  mostly  small  in  scale,  dealing  with  ethnic  and 
labor-intensive  products,  buying  and  selling  principally  with  coethnics. 
and  demand  long  and  arduous  hours-  from  both  the  owner/managers 
and  family  members.  Some  community  leaders  claim  that  many  of 
these  ventures  fail  because  too  many  go  into  business  without  the  prior 
experience  or  management  training  necessary  to  run  a  business  of  their 
own.  In  the  haste  to  escape  low  payirtg  jobs,  many  start  business  with 
inadequate  planning.  Moreover,  competition  frgm  fellow  ethnic 
businessman  is  severe. 

The  preponderance  of  small  business,  in  reality,  is  "more  a  symbol  of 
disguised  poverty  thqn  of  matked  success.*'**  In  the  words  of  a 
longtime  student  of  Asian  ertlerpriscs  in  the  U.S.,  "Koreans  have  not 
struck  it  rich  in  business  or  demonstrated  a  rags-to-riches  success  story 
in  the  Alger  tradition.  They  have,  however,  developed  nearly  twice  as 
many  retail  stores  in  proportion  to  their  number  as  have  other  J^s 
Angeles  residents."** 


The  first  corrective  measure  to  rectify  the  employment  diflficulties 
of  Asian/Pacific  Americans  is  to  educate  the  general  public  and 
government  agencies  with  regard  to /the  Asian  image.  Any  programs 
•  dealing  with  assisting  the  Asians  must^rt  from  a  full  realization  of 
the  problems  they  face,  in  this  particular  case,  the  myth  surrounding 
the  success  of  Aiiian  Americans  in  business  must  be  destroyij!.  Asian 
business  in  the  U.S.  must  be  seen  for  what  they  really"are.  For  this 
reason  I  recommend  that  appropriate  Feder^/«gencies  publish^  for 
wide  general  public  consumption,  literature  donceming  the  real  story 

 ^   s  a,  1  .  1^  ^ 

M  Kim.  oi>.  cii,  p.  37.     '        nV;-  *  ^   

I     Ughi,  ofy  cit,.  p.  11.  —       '  I  ^ 
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of  Ashiii  business   Next,  appropriate  l-edcral  ^(gencies  shonltJ  take 
nnnicdiatc  steps  to  collect  data  to  appraise  the  sp<vific  needs  of  the 
Asian  connnunities  Third.  Federal  agencies  concerned  must  take 
siKxial  notice  and  actions  to  remedy  factors  that  lunit  accessibility  of 
Asians  to  the  labor  market  such  as  job  discrimination.  Fund*  must  be 
provided  to  make  English  classes  widelV  and  easily  aNfailabIc  to  new 
immigrants  in  order ytoVc^ucc  language  as  a  labor  ma\^/^ handicap. 
Foii|jth.  I  recommci(d  that  the  appropriate  Federal  agencies  provide 
funding  and  prognAnno  assist  Asian  businessmen  in  the  area  of 
management  IrainingVor  t>,c  pur,>ose  of  reducing  business  failures  and 
increasing  profitabili/y.  These  programs  must  be  given  bilingually  if 
they  are  to  be  effective.  They  must  be  staffed  by  experts  who  knowjhe 
special  problems  faced  by  Asians.  Federal  agencies  concerned  fiist 
^  increase  funding  to  collect  data  and  analyze  the  pattern  of  enjloy- 
ment,  underemployment,  and  unemployment  of^Asian  Americans  as 
well  as  their  pattern  of  income  disyibution.  ^ 

Lastly,  I  recqiifHend  that  the  appropriate  Fedsll  agencies  collect 
data  and  study  tlie  pattern  of  ethnic  Asian  business  enterprises.  Such  a 
study  must  dqal  with  tracing '>he  process  by  which  Asians  enter 
business  and  accumulate  savings  as  well  as  analyzing  the  causes  of 
successes  and  failure  in  their  business  ventures,  th<?  commtxlity 
structure  and  size  distribqtjoh,  and  educational  and  other  backgroimd 
ol  the  ethnic  entrepreneurs.  -  •  \ 
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Statement  of  Henry  Der,  Executive  DJrec^ 
"       tor,  Chinese  for  Affirmative  Action  ' 

**Do  Asian  Americans  really  neetl  aflTirmattvc  action^" 

••Aren't  Asian  Americans  fiardworkingr  industrioi^,  and  successful 

in  everythi|p  that  they  do?  Why  should  they  be  given  preferential 

treatment? 

^  '*There  arc  dozens  of  A.^flan  American  doctors,  cn'gineers,  and 
accountants.  Why  would  an  Asian  American  want  to  become  a  police 
officer?''  ^  ' 

^  Since  the  enactment  of  the  Civil  Rights/Act  of  1964,  questions  and 
comments  like  these  havjc  frequently  b^n  raised  to  challenge  th»n 
classification  of  Asian  Americans  as  a  C^na  fide  minority  ^roup  in 
affirmative  action  programs.  Persons,  ignorant  of  the  legacy  of  racial^ 
discrimtfiation  against  Asian  Americans  in  this  country  and  its  lasting, 
adverse  impact  on  the  Asian  American  conimunity,  bclifv^  that 
Chinese,  Japanese,  Filipino,  Korean,/^  and  other  Asians  are  not 
disadvantaged  and,  as  such,  seldom  have  any  problems  in  attaining 
equal  employment  opportunities.  ^  '  ^ 

In  spite  of  ouY  inclusion  in  some  affirmative  action  program^  Asian 
Americans  have  generally  been  misunderstood  and  neglected  because, 
relative  to  the  size  of  other  national  minority  groups,  Asian  Americans 
represent  a  small  percentage  of  the  Nation's  total  population  and  are 
primarily  concentrated  in  major  metropolitan  areas  located  on  the 
west  and  ^st  coasts.  WWlt^'' there  was  a  notable  lack  of  Asian 
American  ^  leaders  and  groups  inv<rfvcd  in  the  intense  civil  rights 
struggle  ofJhe  1950s  and  1960s,  Asian  Americans  literally  emerged 
during  the^970s  to,  assert  our  identity  as  a  discriminated  minority 
group  and  t6  demaiid  Federal  programs  in  employment,  housi^p,  child 
care,  eldefl/ serv/ces,  health  care,  andleducation  to  rcictify  the  eflfects 
of  ^ntmiul  present  racial  injustices. 

Tended  in  late  1969,  Chinese  for  Affirmative  Action  is  a  San 
Frfan<^isco-^ased,  nonprofit  voluntary  membership  organization  dedi- 
cated to  O^fejjd  the  civil  rights  of  and  to  promote  equal  employment 
opportunities  for^hiAjse  Americans.  Over  1,300  dues  paying  mem- 
bers annjually  support  the  civil  rights  activities  of  Chinese  for 
Affirmative  Action.  With  a  small  paid  staff  and  a  c^rps  of  Community 
volunteers,  Chinese  for  Affirmative  Action  has  fought  to: 

•  eradicate  «ll  forms  of  racial  discriminatioh  against  Chinese ' 
Americans;  ^ 

•  promote  equal  employment  opportunities  for/Chinese  through 
^    affirmative  action  programs  in  the  private  and  pubric  sectors; 
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•  secure  a  fair  share  of  public  resources  (Federal,  State  and  k>cal) 
for  the  Cflllnesc  community; 

persuade  broadcast  and  print  media  to  ix^rtray  Chinese  Ameri 
cans  accurately  and  to  proilucc  programs  to  meet  our  educational 
and  cultural  needs. 

Through  our  efforts  to  combat  emptl^yment  discrimination,  Chinese 
for  Aflfirmative  Action  has  worked  vigorously  to  dispel  the  myth  that 
Chinese  and  Asian  Americans  are  a  silent,  noncomplaining  minority 
group.  (Chinese  for  AfTirmative  Action  annually  assists  over  125 
individuals  of  Chinese  ancestry  who ^eel  that  they  have  b^en  victims 
jrfTracially  discriminatory  employment  practices  or  victims  of  police 
harassment.  Pur  clients  r^ng^  frotn  blue-collar  Avorkers  (e.g.,  custodi- 
ans, hotel  maids,* telephone  installers)  to  proYessionals  (e.g.  engineers, 
accountants,  economists.)  ^ 

Upon  receipt  of  a  complaint,  Chinesf  for  Affirmative  Action 
attempts  to  meet  with  the  employer  in  question  to  secure  an  informal 
resolution  of  tho  grievance.  If  not  possible,  Chinese  for  Affirmative 
Action  heios  tiVe  complainant  to  file  with  the  State  fair  employment 
practices  cOTimission  (FEPC)  and  the  Equal  Employment  Opportuni- 
ty Commission  (EEOC).  Depending  on  the  findings  of  these  agencies, 
Chinese  for  Affirmative  Action  may  assist  the  client  to  identify 
appropriate  legal  counsel  to  pursue  the  complaint  in  Federal  count. 

Let  me  cite  a  specific  example  of  how  Chinese  for  Affirmative 
Action  assists  employment  discrimination  viq^ms. 


Mr.  Eddy  Chan,  an  assembler,  was  terminated  by  Morrison  Imports. 
Mr.  Chan  was  paid  less  for  equal  work  and  was  given  less  days  off  than 
non-Chinese  workrfs. 

When  Mr.  Chan  first  filed  for  unemployed  benefits,  his  claim  was 
denied  by  the  local  unemployment  office  of  the  State  employment 
development  department.  On  appeal,  the  State  unem^foyment  appeals 
board  affirmed  Mr.  Chan's  claim  of  racial  discrimination  and  granted 
him  unemployment  benefit^ 

Concurrently^  Chinese  for  Affirmative  Action  helped  Mr.  Chan  to 
file  a  complaint  with  the  State  fair  €|nployment  practices  commission 
(FEPG).  Tl^  FEPC  investigator  confirmed  that  Mr.  Chan  was  paid 
less  f(M^^  work  and  was  given  less  days  off.  The  investigator 
convinced  the  Respondent,  Morrison  Co.,  to  settle  with  a  cash  award 
for  Mr.  Chan,  instead  of  hiring  ac^  attorney  to  fight  the  complaint. 

For  eveji-y  successful  case  like  Mr.  Chan's,  there  are  many  more 
qomplaintii  that  are  not  adequately  rfcsolved  at  the  employer  or  FEPC 
Or  EEOC  level.  While  certain  persons  may  argue  that  some  of  our 
^lienta-may  not  have  good  Title  VII  employment  discrimination  cases, 
"  tb^  outcome  of  complaii^ts  filed '  by  ^sian  Americans  is  largely 
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dcpc^cnt  on  how  a{(gre»sively  public  ciiforccnieiit  agencies  pursue 
ttese  complaints.  ' 

(Asian  Americans  account  for  approximately  20  percent  of  the 
population  of  the  city  and  county  of  Shh  Francisco,  thereby  consti- 
tptipg  the  largest  concentration  of  Asian  Americans  in  any  single, 
major  city  in  the  continental  United  States.  In  the  San  Francisco- 
(Oakland  Bay  area  as  a  Whole,  6  percent  of  the  total  3.1  million 
residents  are  Asian  Americans.  Do  Asian  Americans  enjoy  equal  cikry 
^  and  promotional  employment  opportunities  with  the  hundred?  of 
private  and  public  employers  located  in  the  San  Frajicisco  Day  area? 
No.  Employment  discrimination,  studies,  conducted  by  ASIAN,  hic. 
^.....-Mid  public  agencies  like  the  San  FrancivSco  Human  Rights  Commission, 
indicate  that  Asian  Americans  continue  to  be  underrepresented  in 
numerous  (!^cupational  fields  and  industries  and  are  deprived  equal  * 
employment  opportunities  at  their  work -place. 

Yet  given  this  pervasive  pattern  of  employment  discrimination 
against  Asian  Americans,  it  is  virtually  impossible  for  the  few  Asian 
American  civil  rights  groUps  located  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area  to 
review  anc|^onitor  all  the  affirmative  action  programs  adopted  by 
private  and  public  employors  in  response  to  Federal  and  State 
regulations.  Federal  anq  State  enforcement  agencies  located  in  Region 
JX,  San  Francisco,  and  in  Washington,  D,C.,  then  play  a  vital  role  in 
'determining  whether  the  civil  rights  of  Asian  Americans  are  protected 
and  equal  emfUoyment  opportunities  are  a  reality  for  Asian  Americans. 
^       Chincse^and  Asian  Americans  too  often  are  victims  of  neglect  by 
JFederal  agencies  empowered  to  enforce  thi^ountry's  civil  rights  laws 
and  affirmative  action  regulations.  The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  as 
amended,  is  a  sound  Federal  law.  The  Voting  Rights  Att  of  1965,  as 
amended  in  1975  with  the  bilingual  election  provisions,  is  landmark 
^'  legislation  in  mandating  the  inclusion  of  millions  of  ethnic  minorities 
across  the  country  to  participate  equally  iq  the  electoral  process.  But 
the  effectiveness  of  these  laws  and  various  afflnhktivd  action  regula- 
tions is  directly  dependent  on  how  well  appropriate  Fpdefal  agencies 
pursue  their  mandated  responsibiUty  of  enforcement., 

While  Chinese  for  Affimnative^Xction  does  not  nec^mrily  advocate 
that  only  Asian  personnel  should  handle  coftiplainis  filed  by  Asjan 
Americans  or  should  review  and  approve  afTirmative  actioi\  plans 
affecting  the  Asian  American  community,  it  is  crucial  that  Federal  and 
State  enforcement  agencies  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area  and  Region 
^IX  be  staffed  with  ah  appropriate  number  of  Asian  American 
employees  throughout  their  respective  work  forces.  Inhouse  sensitivi- 
ty towards  employment  discrimination  problems  faced  by  Asians  can 
only  enhtoce  the  capabilities  of  these  agencies  to  understand ''the 
^      unique  needs  of  Asian  Americans  and  to  initate  appropriate  relief 
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.  /y  review  of  the  work  force  of  the  Sail  I'rniicisc'?S  district  omcc  of 
t*HH.K  aiKl  the  Regional  omcc'of  Hr;Ws  Omce  for  Civil  Rights 
C-tndicates  thnt^lu-se  two  ngoiicics  arc  barely  mootiiig  the  «mriiialive 
action  goal  of  employing  Asian- Aniericaiis  CoiifjcMuently.  to  the  best 
df  oor  knowledge,  neither  of  these  two  <M^cs  has  .taken  any 
subutantial  initiative  to  remedy  systemic  discrHl^at^ry  eni|>loyincnt 
practices  aftlictjiig  members  of  th<;  Asian  American  ot>niihiinity. 
Dcpurtiiieiital  priorities  hnvc  normally  be«i^  placed  with  other  ethnic 
minority  or  wbmeo'^oups.  \  i 

Within  the  San  J-rancisco  EEiK:  oflice.  there  are  over  W  profes- 
sional staff  members,  of  which  5  are  Asian  Americans.  OhIh  1  Asinn  is 
at  the  GS-12  level-  No  Asian  professional  holds  a  supervisorial 
V^sition.  At  the  EECK)  litigation  center,  there  arc  only  2  Asian 
attoriieys^t  of  a  total  legal  staff  of  26." 

At  Region  IX  HEWs  Office  for  Civil  Rights,  prior  to  the  recent 
ageiicywide  hiring  increase,  Asian  Americans  accounted  for  approxi- 
mately 10  percent  of  the  regional  staff.  But  50  percent  of  these  Asian 
Americans  were  slotted  in  clerical  positions.  During  this  recent  hiring 
'increase,  Chinese  for  Afnrmativc  Action  literally  had  to  convene  a 
meeting  with  the  director  of  HEW/OCR,  principal  ofTicer  of  Region 
IX  HEW,  and  a  personnel  officer  of  HEW  to  track  and  monitor  the 
status  of  Asian  applicants  for  the  position  of  equal  opportunity 
specialist  (EOS).  Many  Asian  applicants  complained  to  Chinese  for 
Affirmative  Action  that  their  applications  were  getting  lost  in  the 
personnet  department  or  not  being  processed  or  rejected  because  of 
alleged  "lack  of  experience."  One  Asian  attorney,  who  had  previous 
experience  with  a  Bay  area  legal  aid  firm,  was  initially  rejected  entry 
.onto  the  EOS  list.  He  then  tookit  upon  himself  to  enter  HEW  as  a 
lowly-paid  clerk  so  that  he  c^hHd  get  his  foot  into  the  dtwr. 
Eventually,  on\  second  application,  lie  was  deemed  "qualified"  for 
the  EOS  list  and  then  got  promoted  to  a  EOS  GS-7. 
'  There  is  absolutely  no  rea^»oii  for  this  kind  of  treatment  of  Chinese^ 
applicants  by  a  Federal  agency  that  has  the  mandate  to  enforce  the 
civil  rights  law. 

Fifty  percent  of  the  Chinese  community  in  San  Francisco  are  non- 
English  speaking,  as  is  the  case  with  most  other  Chinese  communities 
in  the  country.  A  very  substantial  segment  of  our  community  is 
comprised  of  poor,  elderly  persons.  Yet,  only  within  the  last  6  months, 
.  a  Chinese  EOS  was  hired  and  assigned  to  HEW/OCR's  Health  tfnd 
Human  Development  Division  for  the  first  time. 

Those  who  get  served  are,  by  and  large,  determined  by  those  who 
do  the  serving.  According  to  a  recent  article  in  the  San  Francisco 
Sunday  Examiner /Chwnicle.  the  San  Francisco-based  U.S.  District 
Court  of  Northern  California  is  enforcing  about  69  consent  decrees 
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which  grew  out  of  race  and  sex  bias  litigation.  A  total  of  6  labor 
unions.  14  public;  agencies,  and  49  private  nidustneS  have  obligated 
themselves  tc)  undertake  ste|>s  to  prouipte  the  hirnig  and  promotion  ol 
minorities  and  women.  l  ess  that  15  percent  ot  all  these  consent 
decrees  mention  and/or  include  relief  dii^tcil  towards  Asian  Ameri- 
caiyi.  The  other  85  percent  deal  exclusively  with  non-Asian  minority^ 
and  women  groups.  Four  of  the  six  labor  unions  have  signed  consent 
decrees  involving  Asian  Americans,  but  already  three  of  ihese  four 
labor  unions  have  been  cited  for  failing  to  hire  an  adequate  number  of 
.  Asian  American  apprentices  and  journey|>ersons  as  promiscxl. 

Chinese  fei'  AfTirmative  Action  is  convinced  that  the  protection  of 
civil  rights  of  Chinese  and  Asian  Americans  is  dependent  on  several 
factors:        •   '  - 

•  vigorous  and  vigilant  enforcement  of  civil  rights  and  affirmative 
action  regulatioiiji  by  appropriate  Federal  agencies; 

•  substantial  community  interest  and  supfwrt  for  civil  rights 
activities; 

•  coalition  efforts  with^ther  ethnic  minority  and  women  groups; 

•  persistence  and  self-determination  by  civil  rights  groups  to 
review,  monitor,  implement,  >vhen  appropriate,  court  decisions, 
consent  decrees,  and  voluntary  affirmative  action  programs  affect- 
ing employment  opportunities  for  members  of  ouf  comTi^unity 
Listed  below  are  some  specific  cases  and  action  undertaken  by 

Chinese  for  Afljrmative  Action  to  defend  the  civil  rights  of  Asian 
Americans  and  to  promote  equal  opportunities,  in  our  community.  In 
some  instances,  the  appropriate  Federal/State  enforcement  agency 
failed  to  adequately  enfo^e  the  law  or  regulations.  In  other  circum* 
stances,  the  agency  lacked  meaningful  or  workable  standards  to 
enforce  the  law. 

I.     Chinese  for  Affirmative  Action  v.  S.  F.  Police  Department 

|n  1975  Chines^  for  Affirmative  Action  fi)ed  a  Title  VI  cqmplaint 
wUh  the  U.S.  Department  of  Justice's  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  > 
Adihinistration  against  the  San  Francisco  Police  Departmenl,  alleging 
that  the  lack  of  bilingual  police  tervices  constitutes  racial  discriminn- 
tion  against  Chinese  Americans,  particularly  thos^  who  do  not  speak 
English.  LEA  A  officials  conducted  an  onsite  investigation '  and 
interviewed  both  complainants  Ahd  respondents.  LEA  A.  nevw-  issued 
its  findings  or  decision..  ' 

In  March  1977  Chinese  for  Affirmative  Action  refiled  bur  Title  Vl 
complaint  with  LEAA  under  the  then  newly  elected  ^r^sid^ntial 
administration.  *  v 

A  LEAA  investigator  came  out  to  San  Francisco  to  examine  tl?e 
problem.  Per  our.  allegation,  his  investigation  revealed  that  duHng  the 
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day  on  aoy  given  day  of  the  week,  no  p<>lice  o/Ticer  assigned  to 
Chinatown  or  the  Richmond  district  could  communicate  effectively 
with  the  non-English-speaking  Chinese  population.  Inirther.  Chinese- 
speaking  residents  experienced  dclnys  of  several  hours  somefimes 
before  receiving  appropriate  help  from  the  police  dci5artiucnt. 

The  San  Francisco  Police  Department  and  LEAA  eventually  signed 
a  resolution  agreement  on  December  21,  1977,  wherein  the  police 
department  agreed  to  take  specific  steps  to  improve  |>olice  services  to 
the  Chinese-speaking  community.  LEAA  hailed  vsaid  resolutiou  agree- 
ment Yor  setting  a  national  precedent  in  meeting  the  needs  of  a 
language  minorhy  group. 

The  resolution  agreement  specifically  callq?l  for  the  following:  (a) 
expanded  recruitment  efforts  of  Chinese  applicants  for  patrol  officer 
positions,  (b)  inclusion  of  Chinese  Americans  on  oral  interview  boards 
for  police  jobs,  (c)  assignment  of  bilingual  police  offict^fs  to  aiitiextor- 
tion  unit,  (d)  language  training  for  those  police  officers  interested  In 
improving  Chinese  language  skills, 
II.     Officers  for  Justice  v.S.F.  Civil  Service  Commission 

As  a  coplaintiff,  Chinese  for  Affirmative  Action  joined  with  Officers 
for  Justice,  League  of  United  Latin  Amencan  Citizens,  S.F.  NOW. 
NAACP,  and  36  indivtdu^il  police  ofTioers  to  file-a  Title  VII  Federal 
lawsuit  against  the  San  Francisco  Civil  Service  Commission  and  San 
Francisco  Police  Department  (br  disciminatory  hiring  and  promotion- 
al practices.  When  this  suit  was  filed  in  1973,  no  more  than  5  Chinese 
policfe  officers  were  members  of  the  1,900  strong  police  force, 
accounting  for  less  than  I  perpent  of  ajl  patrol  officers.  Based  on 
pitjiminary  arguments  presented  to  him,  the  Federal  judge  struck 
down  the  5\  8"  height  requirement  which  had  an  adverse  impact 
against  Asians,  Hispanics,  and  women.  The  city  wa»  also  ordered  to 
administer  a  job-related  entrance  examination  and  to  hire  60  female 
police  officers  imniMiately.  /         ;  ^ 

After  6  years  of  litigation,  earlier  this  year  all  parties  concerned 
agreed  to  .a  consent  decree  which,  among  several  major  prq visions, 
calls  for  a  50  percent  hiring  goal  of  minorities  at  the  entry  level.  A 
total  of  29  Chinj^^ilingual  police  officers  will  be  hired  by  1984,  in 
addition  to  thosJf|jp>  are  on  the  police  force  now.  The  promotion  of 
minority  police  officers  to  the  promotional  ranks  of  sergeant,  lieuten- 
ant, and  captain  will  reflect  the  percentage  of  qualified  minorities  at 
the  entry  level;  $500,000  has  been  earmarked  for  ensuring  the  validity 
of  ail  police  examinations  and  providing  training  opportuhities  for 
members  of  the  affegt^^l  classes. 

In  the  current  police  recruitment  drive,  20  percent  of  all  applicants 
are  either  Asian  or  Filij^ino  Ameficans.  By  the  end  of  the  20th  century. 
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Asian  Americans  should  comprise  a  stgnificant  percentage  of  the  San 
f  Vancisco  |K>lice  foTcc.  thereby  quashinj^  the  stereotype  that  Asians  arc 
not  int{.*restcii  in  la\<^ 'enforcement  work.  ^- 

III.  Chinese  for  AJJirmafhe  Actiqn  v.  Kaiser  Homtal 

In  1975  Chinese  for  Afllrrnative  Action  filed  a  Title  VI  complaint 
,  against  Kaiser  Hospital's  prepaid  health  plan  wUh  Regimi  IX  HRW's 
OfTTice  for  Civil  Rights  for  a  lack  of  adequate  bilingual  health 
I>ersonnel.  HEW/OCR  xat  on  the  complaint  for  a  couple  of  years 
without  knowing  what  to  do  with  it.  Then  HEW/OCR  forwarded  this 
complaint  to  its  headquarters  in  Washington,  DC.  for  further  agency 
action.  It  took  a  total  of  4  years  for  HEW/OCR  to  develop  m\d 
approve  an  appropriate  investigatory^an. 

Investigation  is  currently  underwa}^Chinese  for  Affirmative  Action 
is  assisting  HEW/OCR  to  identify  Kaiser  health  plan  members  who 
have  either  been  denied  or  unable  to  use  health  services  there  beci^use 
\  of  the  lack  of  bilingual  personnel,  signs,  and  forms. 

In  a  related  matter,  last  year  Chinese  for  Affirmative  Action  joined 
with  the  Mexican  American  Legal  Defense  and  Education  Fund  to  file^ 
a  p<!tition  for  rulemaking  with  HE^  to  establish  bilingual  health 
stancfttrds.  A 

IV.  (Chinese  for  Affirmative  Action,  Self- Help  for  the  Elderly^  Chinese 
Newcomers  Service/teenier  v.  City  A  County  General  Hospital 

In  May  1978  petitioners  filed  an^administrative  Title  VI  complaint  > 
against  City|&  County  General  Hospital  and  Emergency  Services  for  a  \ 
lack  of  adequate  bilingual  health  personnel  with  the  State  department 


of  health's  office  of  civil  rights. 

State  OCR^  condutted  an  t 
Francisco  General  Hospital.  Threc*peVcent  of  all  patients  during  this 


State  OCR^  conclutted  an  extej[isiV^^^  2-week  investl^ftion  of  San 
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period  were  monolingual,  Chinese-speaking  persons  OCR  found  that 
there  was  a  lac^  of  Chinese  bilingual  telephone  operators,  signs,  forms, 
and  health  ^personnel  in  obstctrics/gyn^ology/  pediatrics,  la- 
bor/delivery, nursety,  laboratory /pulmonary,  emergency  triage,  and 
emergency  admitting.    ^  ^  )  / 

Settlement  discussions  are  in  progressi^he  city  has  indicated  a 
willingness  to  tr&nslate  hospital  «^n^  and  forms,  to  convert  Chinese 
and^ other  lan^page-minority  interpreters  &qm  CETA»  to  permanent 
•civH  servic<^^tus,  to  conduct  staff  .training-,  on  bilingual  needs,  to 
increase  bilingual  recruiting  effprts,  and  ^o,^^prave  Chinese  bilingual 
Idepnone  services.  >^ 

Chinese  for  Ajfprmative  Action  v.  KCBS^  FCC 
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In  November  1974  Chinese  for  Aflirinativc  Action  filed  u  i>ctition  to 
deny  the  ficcnnc  renewal  application  of  KCBS-A^  for  a  lack  of  equal 
employment  oppt^rtunities  for  Asian  Americlkns  and  b.hngual  news 
nre««n«i.  Of  80  plus  employees,  not  more  than  I  Asian  was  ever 
employ<?d  the  same  timy^t  KCDS.  Usually,  the  employment  of 
Asian  Americans  lasted  veVy  short  ,>criods  and  at  the  lowest  paid 

^^Federal  Conmiunications  Commission  dismissed  our  complaint 
without  conducting  a  hearing  on  the  issues  of  our  petition  to  deny 
Chinese  for  Affirmative  Action  then  filed  an  appeal  against  bo  h 
KCBS  and  FCC  at  the  A^ashington.  DC,  Cirk^iit  Court  of  Appeals. 
At  the  three-judge  panel,  the  court  affirmed  Chinese  for  Amrmatjve 
AcUon's  charge  that  our  petition  was  ^^'f'^J^J^ZT  /prr 
rehearing  though,  the  court     banc  ruled  in  favor  of  KCBS  and  FCC.^ 

Nevertheless,  in  the  interim.  KCBC  moved  to  improve  its  news 
covertge  of  the  Cfiincscxommunity  and  started  to  be  more  conscious 
of  l/ieir  hiring  policy  towards  Asian  Americans^ 
VI.     Chinese  for  Affirmative  Action  et  al.  v.  Leguennec 

^  In  October  1975  Chinese  for  Affirmative  Action.  League  of  tfnited^ 
Latin  American  Citizens  and  five  individual  plaintiffs  filed  suit  m 
Federal  court  against  the  San  Francisco  Registrar  of  Voters  for 
noncompliance  with  the  1975  bilingual  election  ^Kiendments  of  the 

Voting  Rights  Act.  .     .       ^  « 

,  The  district  court  judge  dismissed  our  complaint  without  conduct- 
ing a  hearing  on  the  merits  oLou^J^mplaint.  Plaintiffs  filed  an  appeal 
with  the  Ninth  Circuit  Gourt^Ai^peals.,  The  court  remanded  the  case 
to  the  district  court  leCel  in  1978  on  the^sis  tha^fcur  charges  merited 
fulFand  fair  judicial  review.  /  , 

The  city  appealed  this  decision  to  the  U.^.  Supreme  Court  on  the 
,   premise  that  t^ie  Voting  Rights  Act  contravenes  the  13th  amendment. 
Earlier  thi?  y^ar.  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  denied  the  city  a  hearing  on 
its  appeal. , 

Vll .     United  States  v .  SF  Registrar  of  Voters 

Based  on  complaints  forwarded  by  Chinese  for  Affirtnative  Action 
and  other  civil  rights  groups,  the  U.S.  ^ttor^ey's  office  m  San 
Francisco  observed  the  conduct  of  bilingual  el^t  ons  in  San  Francisco 
Juring  the  1978  June  primary  election.  Findings  6f  the  U.S.  attorney  i 
office  indicatetfvihat,  d&pite  the  obvious  need,  non-English-speaking 
voters  did  not  reiskivebUingual  assistance  at  the  polls. 

In  October  1978  the%.S.  attorney  filed  a  lawsuit  against  the  San 
Franci8CO  Registrar  of  Voters  for  noncompliance  with  the  1975 
amendments  to  the  Voting  Rights  Act.  The  court  ordered  the  San 
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I  rj^iicisco  Rcgistiur  of  Voters  t^)  work  with  the  secretary  of  State  and 
interested  tomimmity  groups  to  identify  election  (xWls  in  nceiJ  of 
bihngnal  oral  assistance,  to  revruit  and  hire  bilingual  |hiII  ofllcials,  and 
to  provide  adequate  training  for  poll  officials  assigned  to  language- 
minority  precincts.  The  cQurt  also  em|H)Wered  a  Federal  examiner  to 
hire  Federal  observer^t^o-be  stationed  in  language-nunority  precincts 
A  total  of  120  Chinese  and  Sjfanish  precincts  were  monitored  during 
I*)78  November  general  election.  ^ 
/'  V 1 1 1 .  ( 'hincse  for  Afji$fi\htivc  Action  A  League  of  Women  Voters  v .  Sh' 
Regixtnir  of  Voters 


\ 


In  1978  plaintiffs  filed  any  administrative  complaint  with  the 
<:aIifornia  Secretary  of  State  against  the  San  F  rancisco  Registrar  of 
V-oters  for  not  complying  with  State  election  laws  on  voter  outreach 
efforts  in  iinderregistered  neighborhmHis  In  the  case  of  San  Francisco, 
language-minority  and  black  neighborhmxls  were  predominantly 
underregijjtcred  and  undeirrepresented. 

The  sccr^t^y  of  State  sent  an  investigator  to  San  Francijjco  to 
examine  the  problem.  While  it  was  obvious  that  the  San  Francisco 
Registrar  of  Voters  did  little  in  the  way  of  voter  outreach,  the 
secretary  of  State  took  no  action  because  her  oflfice  failed  to  establish 
standards  on  voter  outreach. 

IX.     Henry  Chan  et  ai  v.  San  Francisco  Unified  School  District 

Currentl||,  Chinese  for  Affirmative  Action  is  representing  over  45 
Chinese  teachers,  most  of  wh5m  are  recent  hires,  who  have  received 
notices  from  the  San  Francisco  Board  of  E<lucation  that  thc^  may  not 
be  employed  for  the  1979-80  school  year.  State  education  codes 
prohibit  the  use  of  double  seniority  lists  to  protect  affirmative  action 
gains  of  recent  years.  Chinese  for  Affirmative  Action  is  a^uing  that 
^any  of  these  teachers  with  bilingual  creclentials  should  be  retained 
over  more  senior  teachers  in  order  that  educational  services  for 
limited-  and  non-English  speaking  students  are  not  compromised  next 
school  year.  , 
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Employment  Discrimination  and  Strategies^ 
From  Benevolence  to  Legal  Struggle 

by  Anthony  Kahng'  >  ?X 


4s/«n  Americana  Must  Litigate 


I, 


The  United  Filipinos  for  Equal  Employment,  a  nonprofit  organiza- 
tion, and  Purisima  Salazar,  ap  fSian  American  foilner  Blue  Shield 
employee,  commenced  a  laWsuil  against  California  Blue,  Shield  on 
June  27,  1973.  The  United  Filipinos  and  Salazar,  in  their  class  action, 
claimed  that  California  Blue  Shield  prevented  Salazar  and  other  Asian 
Americans  from  being  promoted  to  supervisory  and  other  managerial 
positions  on  the  same  basis  as  whites.  These  parltes  were  represented 
by  the  Asian  Law  Caucus  of  Oakland,  California,  and  alleged 
violations  of  Title  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  \he  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1 866,  the  Civil  RighU  Act  of  1 87 1 ,  and  the  14th  amendment  to 
the  United  States  Constitution.  '  ^ 

The  legal  action  sought  money  damages,  an  end  to  the  alleged 
racially  discriminatory  employment  practices,  and  implementation  of  a 
supervisory  and  managerial  training  and  promotional  program.  In 
response  to  these  allegations,  California  Blue  Shield  denied  that  it 
engaged  in  aiiy  such  discrtminatory  practices.  Nevertheless,  the  Blue  - 
Shield  agreed  with  the  Asian  L4iw  Caucus  to  negotiate  a  proposed 
settlement  of  the  issues. 

On  July  1,  1974,  the  Asian  Law  Caucus  and  Blue  ShwJId -agreed  to  a 
compromise  settlement  of  all  TWc-^II  issues  irt  this  ca^c.  This 
proposed  settlement  was  tentatively  approved  by  the  distnct  court  and 
the  following  is  only  a  summary  of  the  settlement: 

(a)  Establishment  of  goals  and  timetables  for  the  representation  of 
Asian  Americans  and  other  minorities  at  all  levels  of  the  Blue  Shield 

^^;>vork  force;'   '  4  .  -  * 

(b)  Initiation  of  a  presupervisory  development  program!  The  purpose 
of  this  program  is  to  develop  a  pool  of.  trainees  with,  managerial 
potential.from  which  supervisory  and  other  upper  level  positions  will 
be  filled  insofar  as  possible.  Within, this  program,  Bl«  Shield  seeks  to 
achieve  a  balance  in  the  racial 'composition  of  the  management 

*  j» 

•  Dr.    Anthony  K.hng  1.  «»ocUle  profcMor  of  induMri.l  rel.lioni,  New  JenK;y  InMilute  of 

^SllS'pllipind.  for  Equ.!  'Employment  v.  C.lifoo-i.  Blue  ShWd.  U.S.  Di.trict  Court.  S.n  ^ 
Franctaco.  Nov.  4.  1974. 
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personnel  of  Blue  Shield  and  to  the  total  Ulue  Shield  San  |-ranciSi;o 
area  work  toi  ce  I  his  program  is  intended  to  develop  a  |h>oI  of  eligible 
employees  for  promotion  to  sutxrvisoiy  and  other  managerial  ,h>m 
tionl  Insofar  as  ,>SssibIc.  only  persons  who  have  participated  in  and 
completed  the  prcsnpcrvisory  development  program  will  be  pro- 
moted Minority  group  representation  at  all  supervisory  levels  in 
reasonable  pro,K)rtion  to  the  ,H-rcentage  of  su^h  ,>ersons  in  the  full 
\V*>rk  force  is  intended  to  l>e  established  by  1980  * 

(c)  l-stablishment  of  an  F-nglish  oral  delivery  training  program  I  bis  ^ 
program  will  provide  for  the  improvement  of  Rnglish  skills  for  any 
employee  of  Blue  Shield  who  desires  to  take  such  a  course. 

(d)  Modification  of  the  cori>orate  management  human  relations 
training  "Su,>crvising  the  Minority  Employee."  to  include  special 
material  on  Asian  American  and  other  minority  employees 

(e)  F-stablislunent  of  a  fund  of  $50,000  by  Blue  Shield  against  which 
members  of  the  class  who  believe  they  have  been  discriminated  against 
in  promotion  may  make  claims  for  back  pay. 

(0  Blue  Shield  will  also  pay  to  Purisima  Salazar  the  sum  of  $9,886  79 
on  account  of  any  claims  arising  out  of  or  attributable  to  her  \ 
employment  by  Blue  Shield,  to  the  Asian  Law  Caucus  a  sum  of  money 
for  attorney's  fees  and  costs  of  monitoring  program  implementation 
($16,408.48),  and  to  the  Hmploynient  Law  Center  a  further  sum  of 
money  for  consultative  services  ($5,000).* 

The  lessoifti  to  be  learned  from  this  case  are  invaluable.  First  as  a 
result  of  this  litigation,  the  Blue  Shield  established  the  goals  and 
principles  of  equal  employment  op,>ortunity  and  affirmative  action 
Selection  for  such  programs  shall  be  nondiscriminatory  and  equal 
.effort  will  be  extended  to  r<^ognize  Blue  Shield's  existing  minority 
employee  percenthges  as  a  reference  guide  (target  goal)  when  selecting 
such  potential  management  personnel  for  training  in  San  Francisco 
area  operations.  According  to  Blud  Shield,  such  ethnic  percentages 
are:  total  San  Francisco  supervision  (target),  100.0  percent;  American 
Indian  supcrvfeors  (target),' 9.3  percent;  Asian  American  supervisors 
(target),  26.2  percent;  black  American' supervisors  (target)    17  8 
percent;  Spanisirs*tt^„,e  supervisors  (target).  3.6  percent;  others 
(target).  , 

Would  the  Blue  Shield  agree  to  a  compromij  settlement  of  Title 
VII  issues  in  this  case  without  resorting  to  litigation?  Perhaps  the 
answer  is  not.  Therefore,  the  second  most  important  lesson  to  be 
learned  from  this  case  is  that  Purisima  Salazar  set  an  unusual  model  for 
Asian  Americans  in  this  struggle  for  civil  rights  and  equal  employment 

•  Id  \ 
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opportiyiitiM.  For  so  many  years  civil  rinhts  lawyers  have  l>ccii  i\skiiig: 
Why  don't  Asian  Americans  resort  io  extensive  litigation  in  ortlei  to 
protKt  their  civil  rights?  Were  Asian  Ainericaiis  tccogin/ed  as 
minorities  and  a  group  that  is  considered  ilisadvantuged?  I  o  ask  these 
questions  is  to  reexamine  a  set  of  Asian  American  attitudes  and  their 
perceptions  in  regard  to  their  status  and  self-image  in  American 

society.  ' 

No  one  can  deny  that  a  very  hijjh  level  of  legaiisiii  exists  m 
American  stx:iety.  Often  the  most  jKiwerful  testimony  comes  from  the 
judiciary.  For  example.  Justice  Irving  R.  Kaufman  of  the  Second 
Circuit  Court  of  Api>eals,  in  his  address  to  several  hundred  Federal 
judges  and  lawyers  on  September  9,  1977.  warned  us  that. 

Too  often  justice  is  painful} y  slow  and  prohibitively  expen- 
sive '  The  Federal  judiciary  is  barely  afloat  m  a  sea  of 
iitigation,  and  the  tide  is  risiiiR.  One  Stanford  Professor  estimated 
that  if  the  rate  of  growth  of  federal  appeals  remains  constant,  by 
the  year  2010  one  million  federal  appeals  will  be  decided  across 
the  country  each  year.  Such  a  workload  would  require  5,000 
appellate  judges.  Nor  docs  the  future  !*eem  brighter  for  the  district 
courts  Mn  the  last  decade  filings  of  civil  actions  have  increased 
84%  Plainly  our  judicial  system  cannot  long  endure  such  an 
onslaught  of  cases.  We  have  two  choices:  reform— or  disaster." 

In  October  I9t4  Chief  Justice  Warren  E.  Burger  gave  us  a  similar 
prediction  that  th^  caseload  of  W  Supreme  Court,  then  more  than 
3,000  a  year,  woulil  double  in  19^  if  no  steps  were  taken  to  deal  with 
what  he  called  the  "appalling  mass  of  litigation"  inundating  the 
Federal  court  systdm.  Within  a  decade,  unless  we  find  more  solujions, 
he  said  in  a  year-enll  review,  "we  may  well  see  the  nine  Justices  facing 
a  case  load  exceedjng  7,000  cases  a  year,  nearly  one  new  case  every  ' 
hour  of  the  day  and  night,  weekdays  and  weekends  included."*  ^ 

"Unless  jurisdict  on  is  curtailed,"  he  said,  "continued  escalation  of 
litigation  could  recjui^e  900  Federal  judges  by  the  end  of  this  decade." 
It  was  exactly  against  this  background  that  a  study  group  headed  by 
Professor  Paul  A.  Freund  of  the  Harvard  Law  SGhool  recommended  a 
national  court  of /appeals,  just  below  the  Supreme  Court,  that  would 
screen  out  all  b^t  a  few  hundred  of  the  most  important  cases  and 
decide  them  without  any  higher  appeal  available. 

Alt^ugh^it  li  possible  to  interpret  the  statistics  in  a  variety  of  ways, 
the  Supreme  ^Ot^  statistics  suggest  a  rapidly  increasing  resort  to 
legalism.  The^fore,  it  is  safe  to  characterize  the  American  culture  as  a 
"litigation"  of  "power"  culture.  By  all  means,  it  has  been  said  that  the 

Irving  R  K.ufrt,.n.  C«,l  >iid  Dcl.y -  llic  l>.i,o„5  of  ihc  Jud.c.l  Phkcvv  I)  S  Court  of  Ap,M-.ls 
for  the  Second  Circuit,  Sept  V.  1977.  pp  I  4 

'   New  York  TImti.  J.n  7.  t974,  p  10;  Oct  M,  1974  « 
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Americans  are  very  litigious  people,  and'  they  suffer  from  a  "there 
ought  to  be  a  law"  complex.  Litigiousiiess,  of  course,  varies  from 
culture  to  culture,  and  the  social  meaning  of  litigation  is  different  in 
different  societies. 

It  is,  therefore,  necessary  for  all  Asian  Americans  to  realize  that  the 
litigation  could  play  an  extremely  significant  role  in  the  context  of 
American  society.  The  journey  from  the  Chinese  Exclusioo  Act  of 
1882  to  Title  Vll  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  has  not  been  easy,  nor  ought 
it  hive  been.  We  are  still  fighting  the  battles  of  extremely  sophisticated 
and  widespread  discrimination  in  employment.  For  this  rea^n,  it  is  an 
urgent  task  for  Asian  Americans  to  develop  a  nationally  coordinated 
strategy  in  terms  of  dealing  with  the  question  of  employment 
discrimination.  Although  there  are  numerous  Asian  American  organi- 
zations, how  effective  are  they  in  terms  of  grasping  and  dealing  With 
the  American  legal  process?  Why  are  they  so  timid? 

A  legal  tradition  is  a  set  of  deeply  rooted,  historically  conditioned 
attitudes  about  the  nature  of  law,  about  tljJ  role  of  law  in  the  society, 
aboutnhe  way  law  is  or  shouI,d  made,  applifed,  studie^,  perfected, 
and  tauglit.  Ph  essence,  the  legal  tradition Yelates  the  legal  system  to  the 
culture  of  which  it  is  a  partial  expressioy.* 

Asian  American  Legal  Tradition 

Historically,  in  many  respects  the  Hebrew  society  of  the  Old 
Testament  is  identical  with  the  Asian  status^f  law  societies  of  the  Far 
East.  Even  so  thtfe  is  one  basic  difference)between  the  patriarchal 
family  of  the  Hebr€v/  and  that  of  a  noijJAryan  Buddhidt,  Taoist,  or 
Confucian  society.  In  the  Old  Testament,  from  beginning  to  ehd,  the 
emphasis  is  upon  law."  ,  ' 

On  the  contrary,  in  Asian  societies,  the  use  of  law  as  a  method 
settling  disputes  is  regarded  as  something  to  be  avoided.  Fbrpjwilnple, 
in  examining  the  classical  Chinese  attitude^ tdward  legafcbnflict; 
Professor  Northrop  succinct])^  |K)inted  put: 

To  tym  one's  priytitei  deterhninate^  introspected  .conviction  into 
immortal  moral  and  religious  issues,  thereby  giving  rise,  as  the 
moral,  legal,  and  religious  teachings  of  the  West  tend  to  do,  to 
costly  h^gal  disputes  to  the  bitter  end  in  law  courts,  during  which 
every  party  loses  and  a  fair  balance  of  justice  to  both  parties  under 
all  the  circumstances  tends  to  be  lost.  .  .the  tKtditional  Chinese 
believes  that  the  existence  of  such  Western  egocentric  determi- 
nate moral  and  religious  commandments  is  a  sign  of  the  absence, 
rather  than  the  presence  of  moral  and  religious  wisdom.* 


•  F.S.C.  Northrop,  miomp/ilcal  Anthropology  and  Pntctioal  Politics  (New  York;  MacmiUan  I960) 
p.  160. 

•  Ibid.,  pp.  390-91. 
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For  the  same  reason,  the  a«.v.mrtion  of  the  Western  court  that  one 
side  or  the  ot^cr  nuist  Ret  (heVerc««  is.  to  Chinese  and  o( he,  Asians, 
an  expression  of  the  f^lacious  notion  that  the  detcrnunate  character 
holding  for  both  pifties  and  that/consequently,  the  determmate 
conduct  of  one  must  be  right  for  both  and  the  determinate  conduct  of 

the  other  wrong  for  both.  ...  „f  ~ 

What  is  true  of  the, Confucian  Chinese  legal  culture  .s  true  also  of 
the  Korean.  Thai,  and  Japanese  societies  in  this  matter.  In  concert  with 
,he  Chinese  legal  tradition  and  moral  value.  Professor  Hahm  presents  a 
traditional  Korean  viewpoint  in  terms  of  their  deep-rcK,ted  attitudes 
toward  litigation;  <^ 

The  Koreans,  like  most  other  Asian  peoples^  have  never  had  a 
clear  concept  of  a  "legal  right."  Noi  have  tlie  Koreans  had  a  clear 
notion  of  what  the  term  ••legar^bligation"  .  .^^fjj^f 

Korean,  it  is  no^  decent  nor  -nice"  to  insist  on  one  s  legal  righ  . 
When  a  person  hauls  another  person  into  court,  he  is.  in  JaU 
declaring  war  on  him.  This  signifies  a  complete  breakdown  of  the 
Tr^it  o"far'd^^^^  way  of  solving  disputes.  He  is  now  resorting 
o  nSs  mrfHy  the^state  apd  Enforced  by  the  governmental 
^we  Ae  has  Hn'cd  himself  on  the  side  x>f  thebu^eaucrats  to 
Ssc  the  power  of  the  state  to  oppress  his  fellowman.  Thus,  j 
Korean  cannot  think  of  law  as  anything  other  than  oppressive.  A 
perso^ho  uncompromisingly  asserts  his  right  given  to  h.m  by 
She  lawis  an  indecent  and  callous  man.  a  person  who  lacks,  the 
arts  of  gracious  social  living,  that  is.  the  virtues. 

In  a  similar  vein.  Professor  Sawada  at  Sophia  University  in  Tokyo  ^ 
made  the  following  comments: 

The  notion  of  "legal  right'*  does  hot  flourish  in  an  intefdepcn- 
dent  communal  society,  where  the  supreme  ^o<^'«'  f  ta  e  is 
spontaneous  inutual  help.  In  a  society  ^vhere  Oje  concept  of  ngM 
irabsent  and  neglect  of  logic  is  notable,  codified  prrvate  la^^ 
tanhot  take  deep  ropts.  Contracts  are  viewed  not  as  a  set  of  legal 
daims  but  as  aS  evidence  of  cemin, social  or  personal  relations. 
Lit^S^fion  or  even  mediation  by  a  third  per^n,  is  ixjpjgnant. 
Whenever  adjustment  of  interests  becomes  i^eccs^ary.  the  Japa- 
nese prefer  settlement  in  private.* 

-  To  enforce  the  Asian  legal  culture  it  is  quite  appropriate  to  cite 
Professor  Northrop's  observation  on  Siam: 

Notwithstanding  the  Western  type  of  "^tional  law  on  the 
French  model  which  Siam  has  adopted  one  finds  that  njt  mere  y 
at  the  village  level  where  Western  influence  has  less  effect,  but 

.  Pyong-Choon  H.hn,.  Th.  Korean  MUlcal  Minn  and  La.  (Seoul.  Korc:  H»rtyn'  Con> .  l-«,7. 
l"'Tc«hirS.w.d..  Suts^uen,  Conduct  and  Sup.ry.nin,  E^nts  (Tokyo.  J.p.n  University  of  I  okyo 
Press.  1968).  pp.  225-26.  ,  ^ 
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even  at  the  top  Supreme  Court  level.  The  Chief  Justice  in  1950. 
before  he  would  open  a  trial  between  TJiAis  in  the  Western 
manner,  would  often  first  attempt  to  get  the  disputants  to  leave 
the  court  and  settle  their  di(Terenci?s  by  f  hemsclven,* 

Many  other  examples  could  be  cited,  for  we  have  only  touched  the 
Surface  of  the  Asian  legal  culture.  In  essence,  a  propensity  for  parties 
to  resort  to  peacemaking  efforts,  public  and  private,  for  the  settlement 
of  disputes  between  them  is  an  expression  of  the  deep-rooted  Asian 
moral  value,  I'herefore,  the  conception  of  moral  conduct  as  iH^aceniak- 
ing  without  particular  regard  to  litigation  is  exactly  a  part  of  that 
culture,  a  very  old  and  firmly  held  part.  This  is  the  folklore  of  the 
working  legal  pmcess  in  the  Asian  legal  culture.  It  should  also  be  kept 
in  mind  that  m|iy  Asian  American  immigrants  were  and  still  are 
deeply  impregnated  with  this  type  of  legal  tradition. 

This  is  thp  reas(ffi  why  many  Asian  Americans  are  still  inclined  to 
believe  that  a  peacemaking  attempt  to  work  out  a  negotiated 
j^ettlemeu^sH^nore  civilized,  humane,  mature,  and  even  preferable  to 
justice  throitgh  adjudication  process.  Perhaps  this  cultural  attitude 
explains  the  massive  rejection  of  the  American  style  of  "litigation  or 
sue  culture"  by  Asian  Americans, 

The  specific  reason  for  their  rejection  of  the  American  litigation 
culture  is  that  the  adjudication  route  invites  game  playing,  the  use  of 
charges  and  countercharges  as  tactical  maneuvers.  In  other  words. 
Asian  Americans  are  deeply  afraid  that  the  American  style  of  "sue 
culture"  may  permeate  more  distrust  between  the  parties  and.  perhaps, 
would  inflict  irreparable  damages  to  the  quality  of  human  relationships 
in  our  society, 

Asian  American  Perspective  on  Affirmative  Action 

In  the  crude  jungle  of  the  American  litigation  culture,  the  Asian 
American  legal  heritage  became  not  only  a  severe  psychological 
drawback  but  also  a  serious  liability  to  Asian  Americans  in  their 
pursuit  of  civil  rights'  arfd  equal  employment  opportunities.  At  this 
critical  juncture,  a  viable  strategy  for  the  Asian  Americans  is  to  join 
the  American  national  sport  of  litigation  because  that  is  the  American 
way.  In  other  words,  we  need  more  United  Filipinos  for  Equal 
Employment  v.  California  Blue  Shield  type  of  Title  VIl'  litigation. 
Under  the  circumstances,  what  alternatives  do  we  have? 

In  University  of  California  v.  Bakke,  *<>  the  minority  of  the  Supreme 
Court  prbfMscd  a  very  noble  concept: 

Northrop,  pp(hHV6I  ,      ,  " 

»•  Bakke  v  The  Regents  of  (he  Univenity  of  Oilifornw.  18  Cal  3d  34.  132  Oil  Rcpfr  ftHO.  553  I»  2c! 
.1152  (1976).  Univeniiiy  of  CjHifomi*.  v  B«kk<^.  CC^tf  Rcptni  46.  lunq  29..1?7p, .     .         .     .  ^ 
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Our  society  and  urisprudence  have  a  ways  stressed  the  value  of 
voluntary  efforts  to  further  the  objectives  of  the  law  Judicia 
TnterSor     last  res.>rt  to  achieve  cessation  of  .llegal  conduc 
or  the  nrmetlying  of  its  effects  rather  than  a  prerequisite  to 
action.^* 

This  noble  concept.  hoWtvcr.  was  contradicted  by  Mr.  Drew 
Days  III.  Assistant  Attorney  General  for  Civil  Rights,  when  he 
point«l  out  in  an  interview  immediately  fonow.ng  the  Supreme  Court 
decision  in  the  Bakke  case: 

1  have  always  found  it  amazing  that  people  thought  that  the 
flArrdccision'was  going  to  say  something  that  ^vould  c«u«.  all 
lawsuits  to  cease.  We  are  a  very  litigious  country^  We  go  to  th«^^ 
courthouse  before  we  do  anything  else  sometimes.  jf  ^ 

Although  the  Supreme  Court  minority  concept  in  Bakke  is  parallel 
to  the  Asian  American  concept  of  "moral  persuasion."  can  we 
seriously  persuade  the  major  corporations  and  institutions  not  to 
discriminale  against  minority  people  by  adopt*lg  such  an  -PP^'^W^  ' 
i,  only  honest  to  admit  that  the  Assistant  Attorney  General  for  C  vil 
Rights  Mr.  Days,  was  right  when  he  pointed  out  that   we  go  to  the 
c?uXuse  before  we  do  anything  else  — «  '^^^'^^'^J^^^^^^ 
we  have  the  Supreme  Court  decisions  such  as  Brown  v.  Boon!  of 
Education       Griggs  v.  Duke  Power  Co..  and  ^'"f  J" . 
Transportation  Co.  "      Bakke  v.   The  Reg^ts  of  the  VmversUy  of 

^'^Fmm  a'ininority  pointed  of  view,  it  should  also  be  pointed  out  that 
the  majority  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  Bakke  seriously  misplaced  the 
legal  standard  of  "demonstrated  compassion"  on  minonty  people,  n 

Bakke.  by  ruling  that  race  is  a  factor  ^J?*  ".^^^"t  %1>rtre*Cou^^ 
geographic  location  or  athletic  or  artistit  abiyty.  the  Supreme  Court 
suggested  some  other  qualities  that.might  be  considered:  unique  work 
or  Lrvice  experience,  leadership  potential,  •"•^^^^y.vf^^"''^:"^*^ 
compassion,  a  history  of  overcoming  disadvantage  ability  to  commu- 
nicate with  the  poor,  or  other  qualifications  deemed  important. 

The  important  questions  in  the  context  of  the  Bakke  d^mon  are 
Why  should  a  minority  person  "demonstrate  compassion  ?  ^["y 
a  minority  person  be  as  individualistic  and  s«tlf.sh  as  Allen  BakKjL?  Is"  t 
U  a  little  absurd  to  ask  the  minority  people  to  "demonstrate 
compassion"  when  "there  is  no  empirical  c^afa  to  demonstrate  that  any 


«»  Id.    »t  41-42. 

New  fork  Times.  July  2.  1978.  PE^-I 
»  374  U.S.  483  (1954). 
•«  401  U  S  424(1971). 

i.  9(>VS.  1251.  1269(1976);  12  FEP  Cm«  549  (1976). 
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one  race  is  more  selflessly  S(x:iil[IIy  oriented  or,  by  contrast,  that 
another  is  more  seHlshly  iicqiiisitive*"^  fMnally.  how  compassionate  \s 
the  white  majority  for  the  phght  of  nnnorities?  Aft^r  all,  the  minority 
|>eople  have  been  t(K)  "compassionate''  to  endure  a  long  history  of 
invidious  racial  discrimination.  If  the  Supreme  Court  could  phice  the 
quality  of  "demonstrated  compassion"  on  the  part  of  (he  white 
majority,  many  racial  injustices  could  have  been  alleviated 

Since  the  Bakke  case  "reverse  discrimination"  lias  become  the 
obsessive  cohcern  of  the  white  majority;  the  eradication  of  ingrained 
racial  injustice  can  wait.  By  the  siune  token,  is  afTirmative  action 
••reverse  discrimination?"  To  find  out,  Potomac  Associates  conducted 
a  survey  designed  to  probe  the  attitudes,  hopes,  and  fears  of 
Americans.  The  results  are  presented  and  analyzed  in  State  of  (he 
Nation  J 974.  This  book  captures  America  ttxlay  jn  a  fascinating 
portrait.  However,  the  picture  that  emerges  is  full  of  surprises.  For 
example,  in  the  area  of  social  justice,  we  find  a  massive  rejection  of 
•*afTnrmati>#e  action"  programs  (96  i>ercent)  and,  in  general,  very 
limited  "compassion"  for  all  disadvantaged  memb(5rs  of  society.'^ 

The  latest  Gallup  poll,  made  in  March  1977,  was  based  on  answers 
given  in  person  to  this  question: 

Some  people  say  that  to  make  up  for  past  discrimination, 
women  and  members  of  minority  groups  should  be  given 
preferential  treatment  in  getting  jobs  and  places \n  colleges. 

Others  say  that  ability,  as  determined  by  test  scores,  shoJidW 
the  main  consideration. 

Which  point  of  view  comes  closer  to  how  you  feel  on  this 
matter? 

The  poll  indicated  that  "an  overwhelming  majority  of  Americans 
believe  that  reverse  discrimination  should  not  be  used  in  hiring  people 
or  determining  admission  to  college/*  Seldom  before  have  the 
American  people  been  in  such  agreement  on  a  controversial  issue,  the 
poll  reported.  Overall,  83  percent  of  the  1,550  adults/ interviewed  in 
the  survey  said  that  preferential  treatment  should  plot  be  given  to 
woqi^n  or  minority  groups;  10  percent  said  it  should  be  given;  and  7 
percent  had  no  opinion.'* 

In  view  of  the  massive  rejection  of  ••affirmative  action*'  by  the  white 
majority,  how  do  we  achieve  racially  oriented  results  without  utilizing 
racially  oriented  means?  How  can  we  make  the  concept  of  empathy 
compatible  with  the  egocentric  Protestant  ethic  of  individualism?  In 

• '  6Va/r  of  the  Nation  1974.  * 
N<w  York  Times,  Mnr  .17,  1977,  p  I. 
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our  achievement-oriented  culture,  how  do  wc  teach  (he  while 
majority  to  "demonstrate  compassion"  lor  the  |>light  ol  minorities 
without  seriously  asking  them  to  reexamine  their  self-centered  nicntah- 
ly  and  values?  As  a  matter  of  fact,  isn't  lliis  the  crux  of  the  underlying 
question  of  the  Jiakke  ilise? 

To  put  tl^te  point  another  way.  why  are  the  Bakke  mentality  people 
so  sensitive  ^Unit 'the  rights  of  a  white  i>erson  and  so  insensitive  about 
(the  rights  of  thevnnnority  |>ci>ple?  Why  are  the  Bakke  mentality 
using  the  language  of  the  law  under  the  guise  of  eijual 
projection  40  defeat  the  spirit  of  the  law?  When  institutional,  racism 
was  going  on  in  full  swing  for  so  long,  did  the  Bakke  -mentality  people 
ever  come  forward  for  the  minority  people?  When  the  Japanes«' 
Americans  were  herded  into  the  concentration  caftips,  where  were  the 
Bakke  people?  ^  ,  ,  ^• 

The  Asian  Americans  were  tpld  time  and  agaiil  that  when  you  are  111 
distress,  diaj  14— tfc  constitutional  ambulance.  When  blacks  and  other 
raJ?ml  minorities  dialed  the  14th  amendme^  and  called  fof  the 
constitutional  ambulance,  it  never  came  on  time  or  came  always  too 
late.  When  the  Japanese  Americans  in  grave  distress  dialed  the  14th 
amendment,  the  constitutional  ambulance  refused  to  service  them  and 
said  that  *'yon  have  too  much  Japanese  accent  and  we^mot 
understand  your  English."  Why  was  the  same  constitutional  ambu- 
lance so  speedy  and  effective  in  rescuing  Allen  Bakke? 

Reverse  Dfecriminatlon  Is  an  Abadrd  Concept 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  potential  conflict'between  the  two  concepts 
of  affirmative  action  and  reverse  discrimination.  From  an  Asian 
American  point  of  view,  reverse  discrimination  is  an  absurd  concept. 
Ideally,  race  is  and  ought  to  be  simply  irrelevant  to  any  legitimate 
objeictiver«owever,  \n  view  of  the  American  reality,  race  is  clearly 
necessary  aSi  relevant  because  the  purpose  of  affirmative  action  is  to 
remedy  the  cchitinuing  ^ects  of  prior  racial  discrimination  against 
minority  groups!^  This  is  the>  reason  why  Justice  Blackmun  suspects 
that:  ^ 

It  would  be  impossible  to  arrange  an  affirmative  action  program 
in  a  racially  neutral  way  and  have  it  successful.  To  ask  that  this  be  - 
so  is  to  demand  the  impossible.  In  order  to  get  beyond  racism,  wfc 
must  firsr  take  account  of  race.  There  is, no  other  way.  And  in\ 
order  to  treat  some  persons  equally,  we  must  treat  them^l 
differently.  We  cannot— we  dare  not—  let  the  Equ^rotection 
Clause  perpetuate  racial  supremacy." 
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Because  the  effects  of  racial  discrimination  are  not  easily  cliniinatetl, 
mere  neutrality  toward  race  often  is  inadequate  to  rectify  what  has 
gon«  before.  Ttxt  Court,  therefore,  has  upheld  on  maiiy  occasions 
remedial  orders  that  rcqi^tre  the  government  to  use  race  to  assist  in  the 
remedial  process. For  example,  in  Franks  v.  Bowman  Transportation 
Co.,  the  Suprem^C6urt  stated: 

r 

If  relief  under  Title  VII  can  be  denied  merely  because  the 
majority  group  of  employees,  who  have  not  suffered  discHmina- 
tion,  will  be  uiihappy  about  it,  there  ^ViII  be  little  hope  of 
correcting  the  wrongs^t^  which  the  Act  is  directed." 

The  Court  observed  th«t  ''adequate  protection  of  Negro  rights 
under  Title  VIl  may  necessitate.  .  .some  adjustment  of  the  rights  of 
white  employees.*'"  The  Court,  therefore,  regarded  itS  decision  in 
Franks  as  establishing  that  "a  sharing  of  tl^urden  of  past  discrimina- 
tion is  presumptively  hccessaryV  aad  "entirely  consistent  with  any  fair 
characterization  of  equity  Jurisdiction/'^'  "    •  -  » 

Why  is  reverse  discriminatioa  an  absurd  concept?  Accordipa  to  the 
Institute  for  the  Study  of  Educational  Poficy :  • 

'  The  phrase  "reverse  discriminatiop"  conhotfcs  that  Blacks  and 
other  minorities  now  will  do  to  whit^  what  whites  have  done  to 
them  for  over  300  years.  There  is  no  way,  of  poursc,  that  this  can 
happen.  There  is  no  way  that,  Bl^eka  and  other  mii\orities  can 
brut^ize,  degrade,  enslave  and  dehumaftiA  whites,  as  whites  have 
,  done  to  them  throughout  this  country's  history.  Furthermore,  this 
is  not  the  objective  of  Blacks  and  other  minorities.  Theit  objective 
is  equaHty  of  participation  in  the  American  $ystem." 

I,  therefore,  share  the  earliest  hope  of  Justice  Bl^ckmun  when  he 
said  that:  , 

The  time  ^ill  come  when  aA  "affirmative  action''  pi;ogram  is 
unnecessary  and  is,  in  truth,  only  a  relic  of  the  past.  I  wpuld  hope 
that  we  could  reach  this  stage  within  a  decade  at  the  most.  But  the 
story  of  BroWn  v.  Board  of  Education,  374  U.S.  483(1954);  dccidc<l 
almost  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  suggests  that  that  hope  is  a  slinf 
one.  At  soi^e  time^  however,  beyond  any  period  of  what  some 
would  claimjs  only  transitional  in  equality,  the  United  SUtcs  must  . 


U.S.  mJAc 
"  Id.  0 


foiitgomery  Board  ofEduc^fion,  395  U.S.%25(l<>6f). 
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.  ^   ami  will  reach  a  stage  of  maturity  where  action  ah^ig  this  line  is 
no  longer  necessary." 

Perhaps,  an"  afiirmative  action  is  (he  huniani/ing  priKCSs  of  this 
increasingly  dchumaniiie^  society. 

National  Coordination  for  Title  Vll  Litigation  \ 

For  many  years  Asian-Americans  h'hve  been  portrayed  as  a  qinet  and 
hard-working  minority  wifh  few  of  (he  .>«s.blc  social  problems  (>r 
American  society.  T^ey  have  assumed  whitc^dcntUies.  that  is  (hk 
values  and  attitudes  of  the  majority  of  white  Americans  for  the  sake  of 
survival.  Now  they  are  seriously  begirtiiing  to  take  a  more  realistic 
view  of  themselves'.  The  civil  righjs  jnovement  of  the  19608  was 
significant  for  Asian  Americans  in  terms  of  aNYfikpning  their  racial 
identity.  Yet  thal.  is  but  a  beginning  for  Asian  Americans  in  learning 
the  significance  of  Title  Vlllitig^ition. 

I„  Apienca  what  you  do  is  what  ryou  are:  to  do  nothing  is  U)  be 
nothii^-  io  do  little  is  to  be  little.  Eirticularly.  employment  not  only 
controls  the  presfqnt  for  Asian  Americans,  but.  in  a  most  profouiid 
way  it  Is  creating  t\ut  future  as  well.  The  principal  measure  of  progress 
toward  equality  will  lA|hat  of  employment.  It  is  the  primary  source.of 
individual  or  group  identity.  Perhaps,  discrimination  ii,  employment 
means  a  cupital  punishment  in  a  society  in  which  what  you  do  is  what 
you  are  Therefore;  Asian.  Americans  must  seripusly  consider  the 
following  strategies  ^nd  recommendations  in  dealing  with  employment 
discrimination. 

From  Benevolence  to  Legal  Struggle  -   , ,  .  . 

As  has  been  stated  earli^?:  Asian  Americans  must/tigate  in  terms  ot 
shifting  their  pre-civil  rights  attitudes  Of  benevol^itc^to  social  and 
legal  struggle  as  a  -minority  people.  Since  the  tourt^  a  powerful 
institution  equipped  id  attack  racism,  Asian  y>ilieTtcans.Jbust  carefully 
weigh  the  value  of  litigation  as  a  social  Instrumehtl  There  are 
numerous  Asian  American  community  artd  Mitical<;6rganizations. 
How  effective  are  they  in  terms  of  dealinXwithX^mployment 
discrimination?  Are  their  organizational  priorities  and  P^W^'o;" 
tune  with  Title  VlMitigation?  When  an  individual  member/has  ft«y>ir-Ss^ 
Vll  £omplaint,  what  type  of  organizational  assistance' cdh  he  or  she 

^'''Scally,  the  philosophy  of  many  Asian  American  organizations  has 
bfeen  developed  along  the  concept  of  benevolence  or  picnic  organiza- 
tion This  is  the  heart 'of  the  problem  with  Asian  Americans  and 
-employment  discrimination.  For  this  reason,  as  h^been  shown.earher. 
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the  kssoiifi  to  be  Fcarnrd  froiti  the  t^iliforiiia  Hliio  Shield  onso  Hrc 
invaluable  to  all  Asiaii^Americniis. 

Since  dis<rfiimiMitioii  on  tlie'^asis^of  race,  color,  religion,  sex,  or 
national  origin  is  by  definition  cIlWs  discrimination,  it  is- grossly 
Inadequate  to  place  the  financial  burden  of  carrying  on^- Title  VII 
.  complaint  on  an  individual  person  who  is  not  only  viflnerabic  to  the 
corporate  or  institutional  pressure,  bHt  also  has  a  very  limited  resource. 
For  example^  u  Chinese  American  paid  $5,(XX)  foi  his  attorney  and 
received  a  Title  Vll  complaint  settlement  in  the  sum  of  $4,(XX).  Did  he 
win  or  losf"? 

A  viabl^jalteriiati\(e  to  individual  litigation  is  organizational  litiga- 
tion. However,  ^t  is  mconceivable  to  expect  such  a  bold  organizational 
direction  or  shift  from  the'  pre-civil  rights  concept  of  benevolence. 
Asian  American  leaders  must  seriously  reexamine  their  yirchaic 
mentality  oT  benevolence  and  develop  a  new  organizational  perception 
of  empjoyment  discrimination.  I  he  eA|H;rieiice  of  the  past  15  years 
under  the  Civil  Ri^iHTAct^bC^QM  has  given  us  many  of  the  legal  and 
administrative  t<}^s  needed  to  acI^fc^^^  more  equal  status.  These  tools 
can  only  be  elective  when  there'is  aiN»fganizational  realignment  in 
terms  of  shining  from  benevolence  to  civil  rights  struggle.  Thomas 
Pfljiic  aptly/warned  that:  "Those  who  expect  to  reap  the  brfc«§ings  of 
freedom  must.     undergo  the  fatigue  of  supporting  it." 

NLRB  Over  /EEOC 

In  1964  employment  discrimination  was  thought  to  be  a  rather 
simple  problem,  fdirly  easily  solved.  By  1971  it  was  clear  that 
employment  discrimination  was  a  difficult  probleiS  raising  fundamen- 
tal questions  about  American  society.  It  was  obviously  a  problem 
beyond  the  capacity  of  Mie  EEOC  to  remedy.  One  of  the  priceTpaid 
for  enactment  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  was  the  creation  of  an 
agency  authorized  to  move  against  employment  discurimi^iation,  but 
stripped  of  #|iy  power  to  do  so.  '  ^ 

It  was  against  this  background  that  an  important  question  was 
raised: ^hould  the  EEOC  be  equipped  with  aifihority  to  issue  "cease 
tifhl  desist"  orders  patterned  after  thai  NLRB?  Unfortunately,  these 
powers  were  deleted  in  the  final  version  of  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act, 
leaving  the  Commission  only  advisory  and^conciliatory  responsibili- 
ties, ^ntil  1972  IH^njpts  to  pass  amendments  giving  the  Commission' 
enforcement  powers,  4t  had  no  more  than  a  minimal  impact  in 
elminating'  empl^ymgnt  discrimination  based  tijion  race,  c'oler,  reli 
gioi},  sex,  or  ;k^onal  origin 
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^-"AhhouKh.tlu-  National  l.alH>.   RHat.cms  Act  was  .ctauily  no 
„,tCndcc^  p.oh.b.t  g..uMal  cM.i>loynuM,t  d.scnn.nat.on.  an  cxamn 
-  -  ro  thc  I  gisla.ivc'h.s,ory  o.  hcth  .he  Nl  RA  and  the  C.v    H.g  s 

Ac   of  >964  reveals  that  Congress  cJicI  not' intend  to  prec  nde  the 
RB  from   takmg  jurisdiction   in  cases   uwolv.ng  en.ploy.nent 
discrimination  on  the  part  of  unions  or  c.^ploycrs^ 
1»  A  many  s.tuat.ons  resort  to  the  NLRH  would  be  '-^'^         ^      ! "  , 

J!?|rt  to  the  cumbc^rsoine  at^d  nnancially  expensive  1  .t  c  VU  uk 
:;.es  Of  great  nnportance  to  mnu,r.ty  worKers.  ^  o  jo^un  .^d^^ 
\      not  have  adequate  resources  to  pursue  a   Title  VII  chnni  to  1.^ 
l«s.:.n.  .s  Vfact  that  the  NLRB  provides 

from  initial  investigation  to  htigat.on  m  an  'MJPcHa^^ou.t.  rther 
the  NlilB.  unhke  the  BBOC.  is  not  /equ.red  to  defer  to  St,Ui,Jmd 
local  fair  employment  practice  agencies.  ^ 

s^^fSr^^y  follow  .he  p...cr„  sc.  by  .he  W«.ern  Addmo. 
cZmm<»  Org»n.z..lo..,  .  local  civil  Mgh.s  ,s«x;,«..o,,   m  .he 
^Cr       C../--"  Company  case  -  In  .his  case,  Wcs.cn,  Add.(fi» 
.   yO;„,..io,,n.cd.c.ha.gcagai.,s,n^^ 


NLRB  oil  behalf  of  i.s  .wo  .ncnbe-rs  who  wen-  d,sn„sscd  by  ,he„ 

employer.  / . 

Raquwt  the  CommLslon  Investigation  on  the  Nurses  Llcen- 

l-^;:e7s:ueTto  obtau.  licensure,  particularly  for  FiHp*- -^^aj^^';;;  I  ' 
health ;>rofes%oiials  (FNGs)  who  are  required  o  ^^^^''^'^'^^^^^^ 
exami/ations  in  the  Five  areas  of  nursing  educat.on-mtdicj»l  and 
tur^ca   Isirig.  maternal  and  child  heal^t,;  obstetrics.  p,d.atrics..a.Kl 
psychiatr    The'e  is  nothing^ objectionable  in  establ.sh.ng^r^edu  e 
but  o«    initial  rindings  indicate  that  FNGs  consistently  ^  ^'^ 
e    mination  at  a  90  percent  rate  despit|jhe  fact  thai  ^e.r  compe^^^^^^ 
reliability,  and  excellent  professional  igace  ^'^^.^^^^^^^^  ^'^^^ 
least  3  months  to  2  years  of  reg.ster'm.u^se  (RN)  practice 
1  inited  States  nrtor  tOlhe  examination. 

Where  d^s  the  problem  lie?  Does  it  lie  in  the  foreign  nurse  or  in  the 
Tn  exl?  WeTave  reZs  to  believe  it  «  the  exam.  Perhaps  the  exam  is 
VcuhuaUy     biasedA   The    method  .of    examination  (mulVipe 
choice/sLationaL>^sting)  and  the  use  of  -^P'- J^^' ho  d 
•    sentence  consf^jjictio/s  ph^ce  for<itn  nurse  graduates,  who  hold 
.    .I^lish  oniy  as  iSj^nd  language,  at  a  great  disadvantage. 

Ift;;;;;-;^^^      [wcMcrnAcl0..ionC;on„m.n.,yOr8HM.»..on.420US  M,U«'7^)  ^ 
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rUc  examination  also  tests  foreign  muse  graduates  on  sitnat'loCthJt 
can  only  he  familiar  to  tlu)se  who  have  lived  m  the  United  States  for  ail 
cxtcide^i  iKTKHl  of  time  Vet.  they  are  not  given  any  time  to  adjust  to 
the  American  way  of  life  or  to  the  American  health  care  setting.  In 
fact,  they  are  forced  to  take  the  examination  alix^o^it  «.s  si^^n  as  they 
arrive,  regardless  of  whether  the  nurse  feels  prepared  and  reiuly  to"' 
write  the  exam.  , 

It  IS  also  iKXssible  that  a  delitn'rate  quota  that  limits  the  licensiilg  of 
FNGs  exists.  Why  are  examinees  required  to  stale  their  nationalitie* 
and  to  attach  a  photo  in  applying  to  the  exam?  Why  arc  test  papers 
marked  with  F(foreigner)  or  FR  (foreigil,5ii»,pcater)?  Why  are  graded 
test  ptt,>ers  not  available  for  vfewing,  even  to  the  nurse  who  wrote  the 
exam?  Upon  failing  the  exam  the  unsus|>ecting  victim  falls  prey  to 
various  hospitals  that  demote  them  and  utilize  their  RN  skills  at  a 
lower  sjatus  pay  scale." 

In  May  1975  a  report  df  the  California  Advi.sory  Committee  to  the 
U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  presentc(!(^  partial  pictureibf  this 
issue.-  Since  the  issue  presents  a  serious  question  of  civil  rights 
problem,  we  hope  that  the  Commission  will  explore  this  issue,  ^vhich 
exists  nationwide,  in  order  to  eliminate  discriminatory  licensure 
•  practices  against  FNGs. 

-Request  the  Commission  Investigation  on  Nursing  Home 
.  Practices 

Another  dimeiwion  to  the  plight  of  FNGs  is  a  questionable  practic? 
by  various  nursing  homes.  Many  nursing  home  operators  are  recruit- 
ing Filipino  nurses  and  offering  questionable  terms  and  condition*  of  v 

example,  recently   Id-JFilipino  nurses 
complained  fo  the  New  Jersey  Association  of  Filipino  Nurses  that-  (I) 
no  job  description,  (2)  violations  of  profejMional  ethics,  (3)  poofciving. 
conditions  and  accommodatidhs,  (4)  invasion  or  privacy,  (5)  teiJe  and 
under  pnfessure.  » 

In  bjicx  words,  many  Fihpin(>  hurses  are  brought  into  this  country 
by  soWe  nursing  homes  as  iijd^ntured  slaves.  The  questionable  terms 
agd^ncjitions  of  employment  present  a  serious  question  of  civil  rights, 

'  Yo?;  ApS.  [%t  "^^^  ^—-^  conference  Repor,."  New  . 

Cliforni.  Advisory  Committee  to  the  U  S  Con,mi«ion  on  Civil  Right,  A  Dr^mUnfuiniM- 
Korran  and  hhpmo  HeallM  Pntfesshnak  in  California  (May  1975)  L>reany^l^ulJ,IM. 
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Chinese  Economic  Development  Council, 

Inc. 

by  William  J.  Leong* 


^'^^l^C^!l^^^cono^^c  Devdopment  Council  (LBDO  is  a  co.nnn.- 
'  nity  development  corporatioh  serving  the  Chinese  American  commu- 
nity in  Greater  Bmton.  Its  pur,fese  is  to  improve  the  soc.occoiiom.c 
conditions  of  the  community.  Initially.  CEDC  was  funded  under 
Economic  Development  Administration  grant  to  provide  technical 
^Ince  l%cal  entrepreneurs.  CEDC's  objective  chAnged  n 
♦  Stober  I973ien  it  receive/a  planning  grant  from  the  Commumty 
Services  Administr/tion/OfTice  of  Economic  Development.  CLDC 
presently  receives  £ants  of  administrative  and  equity  investment  funds 

'^'"oJfewf  «ddr^  community  needs  through  a  comprehensive 
proferam  jpodsing  on  business^ousing.  andcommunity  devc'^'^cn^ 
?n  the  business  sector,  economic  d-elopmcnt  funds  wiH  help  s^^^^ 

,  new  businesses  and  improve  existing  ones.  Similarly  CEDC  plan  to 
increase  housing  stock  in  thc^area  and  improve  the  budding  that 
^ready  exist.  In  community  d^lopment.  CEDC  has  programs  m  the 
areas:  manpower  development.  ^^^^^  ^^^^—^ 
youth,  culture,  cultural  a4^ustment.,and  education.  CEDC  works  witn 
oS^er  agencies  and  institutions  to  revitalize  the  Chinese  community  as 

.  ^  *  a  whole  and  the  Chinatown  neighborhood  in  particular. 

Manpower  Dev0lppm9nt  Needs  ^  . 

'"mCulation  of  Ctunlc^Oncluding  the  soufh^end)  njJmJf. 
abo^  5%  persons,  mostly  first-generation  Chinese.  Eac»i  year 
another  500  native  Chinese  immigrWe  to  Boston  from  Hong  Kong  and 
Taiwan  Employment  is  not  the  only  problenTfacing  these  immigrant 
Chinese  As  documented  below,  the  primary  problems  are  language 
.  deficiency,  low  pUblic  educational  achievemem.  high  "--P'^y-^^; 
extremely  high  underemployment,  moderate  earnings,  lim  ted  sectoral 
op^rtunities  in  private  business,  and  underrepr^^tation  m  the  public 
sector.         .  ^ 
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TABLE  3.39 

Extent  of  Englfsh  Language  Problems  Among  Boston 

Chinatown  Residents 

A:  Extent  of  Engllsfi  Languaoe  Problems  Among  Boston  Cfilnatown 

Residents  by  Age  (1975) 

Problem  Area  Percent  Chjnatown  Residents 

Age:  18-32         33  and  up 

Aurally  understand,  speak,  read, 

and  wiite  English  * 

At  least  (airly  fluently  5o»/  iq"/ 

A  little  or  rnofe  5,^  020/° 

100%  100% 


B.  Extent  of  English  Language  Problems  Among  Boston  Chinatown  \ 

Residents  by  Sex  (t975)  ' 

P":*Wem  Area  Percent  Chinatown  Residents 

Males  -Females 

Aurally  understand,  gpeak, 
read  English 
At  least  fairly  fluently 
A  little  or  more 

Total 
Write  English 
At  least  fairly  fluently 
A  little  or  nnore 

Total  

Source;  heaWh  Cafe  Accessibility  for  Boston's  Chinese  Comnwr^ty  Final 
Report  to  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Higher  Education  contract  no 
73-147-010  and  no.  74-147-006.  Tufts  University  Department  of  Soclolooy 
and  other  Affiliates  and  the  Boston  Chinese  Community  Health  Services 
Inc.,  December  1975. 


40% 

23% 

60% 

77% 

100% 

100% 

V 

29% 

23% 

71% 

77% 

100% 

100% 

English  Language  Deficiency         ^  ^-""^^ 

Lack  of  English  nyency  is  a  severe  problem  among 'Chinatown 
residents.  The  pattern  among  the  middle  aged  is  the  same  as  that  for 
elderly:  very  poor,  only  18  percent  are  fluent,  while  82  percent  are  not. 
Among  youth,  the  pattern  improves  to  50:50,  respectively.  Fluency 
patterns  are  the  same  across  the  spectrum  of  aural,  oral,  read,  and 
written  English  (see  table  3.39A). 

The  pattern  among  females  is  worse  than  that  among  males.  Only  23 
percent  of  the  females  are  fluent,  while  among  males  40  percent  are 
fluent  in  aural,  oral,  and  read  English,  and  29  percent  are  fluent  in 
written  English  (see  table  3. 39B). 
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TABLE  3.40  > 
Extent  of  Underemployment  In  Boston  Ctilnatown  (1977) 

A:  Underemployment  by  Education  . 

At  least  some  college'education 
Hlqti  school  graduates 

Total  ' 

B:  Underemployment  by  Former  Job  Skills 

Professtonals  .    ^    »x  \ 

(engineers,  teachers,  accountants,  doctors.) 

Skilled  labor  ,  ....ho.c 

(mechanics,  construction  workers,  acupuncturists, 

tailors,  watch  repairers,  etc.) 
Semiskilled  labor  .  , 

(HVAC  Installation,  clerks,  pastrymakers,  truck 
drivers  hairdressers,  appliance  repairers,  etc.) 

Total 

source:  Lee.  Man-Leung.  CACA  Adult  Education  English  Prograw  Survey. 
March  1977.  '  / 


Unemployment  Rate  .  . 

Ttie  unemployment  rate  m  Boston  Cliinatown  contuu.es  at  about 
twice  ttie  national  average.  \Ve  estimate  the  present  unemployment  at 
about  16 'percent.  The  source  of  this  unemployment,  as'we  shal  see 
later,  lies  in  the  limited  job  opportunities  in  the^  mdustrics  ol  the 
economy,  as  well  as  the  language  dericiency  described  abovfe. 

TUnderemployMent  Rate  r  ,i 

Even  worse  than  the  unemployment  rate  in  the  labor  force  is  the 
underemployment  rate.  A  re^U  manpower  survey  estmiates  under- 
employment at  a  shocking  70  percent.  J  .  , 
The  Chiftese  labor  force Jsjcharacteri/fed  /  by  low  educational 
achievement  in  China,  but  high  skHHevel  training.  Despite  this  highly 
educated  or  highly  trained  laborers  cannot  secure  jobs  equivalent  to 
.  those  held  prior  to  immigration.  , 

About  8  peVcent  of  the  residenjt  population  have  at  least,  sonjP 
college  education,  but  virtually  none  have^college-level  jobs.  Another 
32  percent  a«^gh  school  graduate^,  bii?  work  at  menial  jobs  in 
restaurants  (see  iable  3. 40 A).  .     /  . 

About  14  percent  of  the  labor  force  are  professionals  holding 
nonprofessional  jobs.  Another  24  percent  of  the  labor  force  are  skilled 
labor  holding  semiskilled  labor  menial  jobs.  In  addition,  unemploy- 
ment is  another  16  percent  (see  table  3.40B).  ^ 
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TABLE  3.41  -  —  - 

Wages  of  Laborers  In  the  Three  Major  ChlLtown  Industries 

(1977) 

Restaurant  Industry: 

$400  per  mo.  =  $1.70  per  hr. 
.^.f  S500  per(no.  =  $2.t0perhr 

S'^y^  ,  <400  per  mo.  =  $1.70  per  hr. 

chef  $800  per  mo.  =  $3.30  per  hr 

dishwashers  $400  per  mo. $1.70  per  hr. 

Restaurant-r0l%ted  industry: 
shopkeepers,  laborers, 

skmed'labo?'  ^"^^-^OO  per  mo.  =  $1.70-2.50  per  hr. 

Garment  industry:  ,  \ 

$  100-200  per  wk.  =  $2.20-4.50  per  hr 
(for  a  45  hr.  wk.) 

Electronic  industry:  * 

assemblejs   $  1 20  per  wk.  =  $2.75-3.00  per  hr. 

Source:  1.  Leo,  Man-Leung,  Manpower  and  Enwlovnwnt  in  f^n-unn  <-^/./n*>c.«  ' 

yntorvlew  with  Milton  Kaplan,  manager  of  ILGWl/ Joint  Board.  Doc.  20. 
3  Interview  with  owners  of  Advanced  Electronics,  Inc  ,  Doc.  5  1977 


M(j^de'rate  Earnings 

The  earnings  of  the  majority  of  the  labor  force  remain  below  the 
Federal  minimum  wage.  \h  the  restaurant  industry,  most  jobs  pay 
about  20  cents  to  60  cents  less  thai?  the  minimum.  |In  the  garment 
industry,  earnings  arc  substantially  higher  than  the' minimum  on  a 
piecework  basis  (see  table  3.41).  These  jobs  arc,  howeVer,  declining  in 
number.  i 

» 

Conc«ntrat«d  Job  Structure 

The  job  structiW*6r  Boston  Chinese  is  heavily  dependent  on  the 
restaurant  and  garment  industry.  Over  72  percent  of  the  jobs  are  in 
restaurants,  while  another  24  percent  are  in  the  garment  shops  (sec 
table  3.42A). 

The  dependency  is  hiahly  determined  according  to  sex.  A  little  over 
75  percent  of  all  males!  work  in  restaurants  while  a  little  under  75 
percent  of  all  females  work  in  garment  shops  (sec,  table  3.42B). 

A  No  Growth 'sectoral  Concantratlqp  and.  Qaographlcai  DIa- 
partion 

The  restaurant  industry  in  Boston  Chinatown  is  a  $|iturated  industry. 
The  number  of  job!*  has  hovered  around  430  to  450  since  1950.  Growth 
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TABLE  3.42 

Job  Struclure  and  Moderate  Income  Boston  Chinese 

A-  Job  Structure  ot  Low-  , 
and  Moderate  Income  Chinese  In  Boston  (1977) 

#  Employies      %  by  Employees 

?  100  72% 
Restaurants  7cv\  24% 

Garment  industry  '^V  30/^ 

Electronics  1  o/„ 

Food  Retailing 

2  900  100% 

Total  

SourA8;1.Dun&Br^street  Ma.Kef  Identlliets,  9/22/77. 
2  /Wassachuseffs  Industrial  Olreciory.  ^97A-75. 
3'  CEDC  venture  developmor>t  team  estimates 

B:  Job  Structure  oriow-  and  Moderate  Income  Boston  Chinatown 

Resident  by  Sex  (1974) 

Percent  Employed  Chinese  Residents 
Occupation  (18  V"',?  °»»^"^> 

Males  ^> Females         Total  ^ 

Restaurant-related  .30/^  35  40/^ 

occupations'  '.f-i/^  ^^'S^^^  3Sr9^o 

Stitctier  -^o^"  22:8%  28.7% 


Others 
Total 


100%  "100%  lOOVo 


Mncludes  waiters,  cooks,  b^ders.  restaurant  cashiers,  dishwasher,  and 
restaurant  helpersr  / 
Sour'ce:  Heal,,  Care  Ac<^ss,mj^^^^^^^^ 

^^^^^^^^^^^ 

The  increase  of  non-Chinese  in  these  suburban  jobs  is  not  well 

documented.  .  ,  . 

AS  indicated,  the  garment  industry  in  Ch.natown  -  «  ^' 
industry.  According  to  Milton  Kaplan,  manager  of  the  >l;GWU  Jom 
Boatd.'  shops  in  or  near  Chinatown  have  d^reased  ^'om  ^houtW  ^f^c 
World  Wh  II  to  about  60  at  present.  A  third  of  these  60.  however. 
^  have  movl  from  Chinatown  to  south  and  east  Bostofedue  to  space 
requirements.  While  the  total  number  of  jobs  has  decreased,  with 
uXTembers  ^Topping  from  about  5.000  to  3.700.  the  Chmese  have 
increased  their  share  to  the  present  JOO  level. 
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TABLE  3.43  '  - 

Saturation  of  Jobs  In  Chinese  Restaurants  In  Boston 
Chinatown  (1940-1976)  • 

1940      1950      I960  1970  1976 

Chinatowti  ion       ^cn  ^or 

Otho,  parts  of  G.eate,  °  350  435 

f°''""  120        170       1,025  1.505     2  105 

240        620       1,460  1,915     2  540 


^)  1976.  1976  Boston  Area  yellow  pages  dlroctorv 
3)  Bo  wr  flhl.  Ken  O    ''An  Fvniir>  i^r^^i  L  .  >>t"> 

G/ofto.  Doc.  11  196a  '  •        Chinatown  suffers, ••  0o6-/o/j 

''^  *"^9£]'^"'"^®  development  staff  osllrnatos,  1/16/78 
■  Not  Wlnslvo  of  all  restnurants 

Limited  RepretentAtlorTln  th^  Qr^vvltrsic^^^ 


Chinese  employment  in  the  lowest  paying  niajor"i;idustry-restau- 
rants  m  Chinatown-is  nearly  100  percent.  In  the  highest  paying  but 
dechnmg  nulustry.  that  of  the  garment  shops,  it  is  about  30  percent 
Uunesc.  In  the  fastest  growing  industry,  electronics,  it  is  8  percent. 
Clearly,  (he  Chinese  must  increase  their  share  of  employment  in  " 
yidustnes  w^ch  are  expanding,  particularly  in  the  electronics  industry 
(see  table  3.44).  x  ^ 

Xhc  largest  employer  in  ChinatoWn.  the  electronics  firm  Teradyne 
has  about  1.000  employees  in  the  leather  district.  Only  20  Chinese  are 
employed  there.  «^  aic 

Chinese  employment  in  the  largest  nonprofit  institution.  Tufts  New 
England   Medical ,  Center  (TNEMC).  is  also  very  low.  though 
IleTr;?  TH ' "^'i."?'  ^'^P-^-^^^-"       Just  over  2  percent 
^c  or  o?  I    7   T  '^""^    underrapresented  in  the  growth 

sector  of  the  local  economy  (see  table  3.46).  Potential  Chinese  / 
employment  m  the  construction  trades  on  boundary  developmfut-^ 
projects  ,s  great.  Current  estimates  of  the  available  jobs  in  the^ie^T 
decade  are  5.600  construction  jobs  (see  table  3.47). 

^     <    ■  ■  \     j  ■ 

Conclusion  ^ 

Therefore,  the  manpower  needs  of  Chinese  are:  | 

•  Englif^i  language  training  of  2.700.  increasing  at  500/year 
SOO/iel'"'^  ^""^  '^""^  placement  of  3.300/year  increasing  at 

•  ^<^bp-aining  of  2.800  increasing  at'500/year.' 

^_  . 


TABLE  3.44 

Chln«t«  Representation  In  Pfivate  Jobs  In  Chinatown  (1977) 

f  I 

Number  of  Total  #  Of       #  of  %  ®* 

Industry  Con^panles  Employees  Employees  Chinese 

^          /                               fin  2  250  700  31  % 

Garment                             60  8% 

ElectronJc                              2  1,075 

ThlnatSwrlr'""                ^23  400     )     400  100% 

cmnaiown)  160     /      n  a  n/a 

Leather                                '  lou 

Printing                                10  150 

Footwear  ^ 

not  Leather)  ^7  qqo/, 

=ood  wholesale                    16  75  o/ 

Displays                            ^  ^  .  f 

199  4.210  1,249 


Total 


0 


0 


30% 


Sources:  1.  Dun  i  Bradstreet  MarAef  '^«"V"faTt^^^^^^^" 

2.  Massac/jusoffs  Industrial  '^'^f'^'P^vj'^^tlTL.bR/TT 

3.  CEDC  Venture  Development  staff  estimates  ATlliUJi 

NB:  Estimates  currently  under  revision. 


In  summary,  manpower  training  programs  are  needed  because  the 
target  group  is  primarily  an  immigrant  population  which  docs  not 
currently  possess  marketable  or  transferable  skills.  ^ 

I*- .  . 

Manpower  Development  Plan 

Program  Qoala  _ 

As  indicated  in  section  three,  there  is  a  need  for.trainmg  programs 
specializing  in  skill  training  and  yocational/e^ucational  counschng  to 
alleviate  the  problems  in  obtaining  upwardly  mobile  employment  for 
-^nesfe  Ameticans.  CEDC  has  defmcd  the  following  goal  for 
furthering  manpower  development  in  the  commumty: 

•  to  Iwsen  the  uBemployment  and  underemployraeat  situation  of 

Chinese  American  rcsiden^  In  Boston. 

Proaram  Strat«glaa  .  . 

To  bring  abo\it  this  goal,  CEDC  .plans  to  pursue  the  strategies 
described  below  in  its  economic  development  activities. 

By  prvYidingJob  training.  CEDC  hopes  to  utilize  and  build  upon 
existing  sKills  of  the  Chinese  labor  force  for  different  jobs  with  simUar 
skill  requirements.  Through  these  job  training  endeavors,  CEDC 
hopes  togenemte  50  new  jobs  at  the  completionof  each  program  In  line 
with  the  venture  development  aclivities-whiclTwiIl  be  undertaken  by 
the  CEDC,  the  committees  dealing  with  manpower  affairs  will 
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TABLE  3.45  ^"^   - 

Low  Chinese  Hiring  by  Major  Employers  In  Chinatown  (1977) 

Total  Number  Numtier  of  »/o 

Firm         of  Workers  Chinese  Workers  ,  Chinese 

Teradyne            1,020  20  o^/ 

TNEMC         .     3,500  %  2% 

Total            4,520  90 


4% 


Source;,  1.  Peroonnel  Department,  Tefadyno  12/77 

2.  Boston  Chinatown,  BRA,  1972. 

3.  CEDC  Venture  Development  Staff  Egtlmatos,  1/8/77. 


Table  3.46  ~  ^ 

/Target  Population  of  Manpower  Needs  In  Boston  Chinatown 
Target  Population  (1977) 

English  as  a 

second  language  2.700  (Increasing  at  500/year) 

New  jobs  creation 

(Unemployment)  :         525  (Increasing  at  500/year) 

Alternative  jobs  • 

(Underemployment)        ,  2,775 

Job  training  2,775  (Increasing  at  500/year) 

Total  Labor  Force  8,775 


Sourc^CEDC  venture  development  staff  estimates,  12/27/77. 
NB;  EstlmatJas  are  currently  under  revision. 


^  "  —  '  

attempt  to  identify  labor  intensive  investment  opportunities  for  referral 
to  the  business  development  staff.  Along  with  identifying  such  job 
creation  potentials,  specific  training  programs  might  be  sougjit  prior  to 
venture  establishmem.  Finally,  CEDC  will  ensure  that  recruiting, 
appropriate  training,  and  employment  opportunities jire  provided  for 
Chmesc  residents  in  the  numerous  development  projects  in  and  on  the 
boundary  of  Chinatown. 

Program  ObjMtlUt 
Initial  2-year  fttndlng  period  ' 

»    CEE>C  plans  to  establish  two  skills  training  programs,  ^ 

•  CEDC  will  conduct  a  labor  market  survey,   

•  CEDC  will  seek  employment  opportunities  for  Chinese  outside 
of  Chinatown.  ' 
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V    Table  3.47 


Estimated  Conttiuction  Joba  from 
N«w  Boundary  O«valopmant  (1978-1988) 


Park  Plaza  Phase  1 
Lafayette  Place 
South  Station  Hotel 

Arena  \ 
MBTA  New  Orange  Line 


Total 


No.  o!  1Y»«r 
Conttrtictlon  |obs 

373 
1.467 
NA 
NA 
4,000/yr^ 
=  18,000  Total 
over  4Vi  years. 

19.800 


No.  of  Minority 
S«t-a*ida 

10%  ~- 

10% 
10% 

30% 


5,580  Man-years 
or  28%  of  the 
total 


Source   (1)  Park  Plaza.  Urban  Renewal  Project/Final  Supplernenlal  En 

vironmental  Report  BRA/Sept.  It^G  /E  O.E.A,  973 

(2)  BRA.  Alice  Boelter,  Jan.  4,  1978  „  .  o  mm^^ 

h)  Central  Transportation  Pjimnlng  Board  Southwest  Corridor  pfflce.  Ken 

Kruckmeyer,  January  ^97^    ^ 


'   Yean  3  through  6  of  the  derelopoMMt  period 

•  On  the  basis  of  the  findings  resulting  from  the  labor  market 
surveys  the  fcasibilitv  of  initiating  further  manpower  programs  will 
be  studied,  and  ifVarranted,  proposals  will  be  prep»cd  and 
additional  funding  sought.  ^ 

V 

I 

Prolact  oLcriptlon  >.  ) 

Fol-  its  iPtial  funding  period,  CEDC  is  considering  several  projects 
which  wiU  fulfill  the  suted  <^>jectivc8.  For  an  indepth  explanation  of 
-    how  these  projects  are  to  be  accomplished,  the  initial  funding 
proposal,  January  1 978,  should  be  deferred  to. 
Prvject  1— Manpower  Development  Program 

Two  ftinctions  will  be  carried  out  inhoOsc  in  order  to' accomplish 
this  project.  A  research  team  will  conduct  a  labor  market  survey  to 
assess  how  existing  skills  can  bc\ransferre<^to  different  markets.  The 
study  results  will  be  provided  to  the  CEDCWenture  developmei^t  staff 
for  use  in  its  ^nture  selection.  Additionally,  irajning  programs  will  be 
sought  to  provide  community  members  with'^ic  amployment  skills 
(multiclerical,  keypunch,  electronic  assembly,  homemaker  services, 
etc.).  CEDC  has  applied  for  CSA  Title  II  funds 'lo  maintain  this 
program.  It  hopes  to  receive  funds  from  DOL,  CETA,  HEW,  and 
other  sources  as  well, 
t^.  Project  2—Ch^s  Training  School 
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CliDC  anticipates  setting  up  a  chefs  training  scIkk)I  which  will 
conduct  two  6-nionth  traiuing  sessions  each  year.  Students  will  attend 
chisses  in  specialized  chefs  training,  general  kitchen  instructions,  and 
English  language  instructions  over  a  30  hour  per  week  aphedule. 
Seminar^  on  nutrition,  health,  sanitation,  siilcty.  and  kitchen  manage- 
ment will  be  conducted  fx-riixlically  as  well  as  field  trips  to  Chinese 
restaurants  CKDC  has  applied  for  funds  from  tijc  State  department  of 
occupationafeducation  for  this  program.  . 
Other  Projects 

The  newcomers  services  program  is  planned  to  offer  orientation 
services  to  the  more  than  500  annual  immigrants  to  Boston  as  wet!  as 
other  recent  immigrants.  A  staff  of  four  is  projected  to  be  hired  if 
funds  are  granted  from  CSA  Title  II 

The  neighborhood  sccurit>'  patrol  will  be  on.fcwt,  24  hours  a  day.  7 
days  a  week,  and  be.in  constant  communicatipn  through  walkie-talkies 
with  a  trriilet-^ommunication  center.  Funds  have  been  requested  from^ 
LEA  A  for  tliis  program/ and  wheri^  received,  a  staff  of  13  will  be  hired. 
A  more  extensive  description  of  this  program  may  be  found  in  the 
initial  funding  proposal,  Janutiry  1978. 
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statement  on  Employment  Issues 

^        '  by  Armando  M.  Rodriguez* 

1  am  especially  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to  participate  as  a 
panel  member  of  this  A:onsultat ion  hearing  sponsored  by  the  U.S. 
Comn^ission  on  Civil  Rights  regarding  the  myths  and  realities  of  Asian 
and  Pacific  Americans. 

As  jS  Hispanic,  I  am^ery  much  aware  of  the  myths  and  stereotypes 
that  we  as  minorities  have  encountA^ed  throughout  our  lives,  no 
matter  how  iionstantly  attempt  to  dispel  them.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  stereot^^pes  of  Asian  and  Pacific  Americans  and  -  Hispanids  are 
almost  parallel.  How  often  have  you  heard  someone  say  that  we  are  a 
passive  group  of  'people,  that  we  eat  strange  foo^l,  that  we  are 
hysically  short,  or  this  classic  one— that  we  all  look  alike.  These 
ercotypcs  ^rc  negative.  However,  there  are  stereotypes  that  can  be 
onslrued  positKvc— for  example,  that  Asian/Pacific  Americans  are 
shrewd  business  people,  ac^jUmically  succMSfuI;  Hispanics  have 
strong  family' ties.  What  binds  the  Asian/Pacific  Americans  and  the 
Hispanic  is  our  strong  culturil  baCkgrojAd  and  our  refusal  to  give  it 
up,  >   -  '  -  .> 

What  wcf  hope  to  accomph'sh  through  these  >?i^(ous  panel  discus- 
sions is  to 'dispel  these  ^lAjflhs  and  steneotypca.  aifcl  deal  with  the 
realities.  It  vv^ll  not  iSfe  easy  to  eras?  what  has  been  going  on  for 
centuries,  but  every  time  we"  have  the  opportunity  to  discuss  thiS 
problem,  we  can  be  assured  that  vfc  are  sensitising  as  well  as  educating 
someone  who  wjll  Ifcgin  to  sof^  us  in  a  new  and  more  positive 
perspective.  _x  ^  ' 

Thel^ey  word  is  "sensitize:*'  1  consider  myself  solnewhat  of  an 
optimist.  And  as  aft  optimistic  person,  I  do  not  believe  that  most 
people  intentionally  discriiAkiate  against  us.  If  s  just  that  they  have  not 
been  "sensitized"  to  our  unique  cultural  backgrounds,  our  language,  or 
the  problems  which  arise  as  a  result  of  our  cultural  differences^  and, 
therefore;  they  are  not  always  certain  how  to  dpal  with  us.. 

As  a  member  of  the  Equal  Employment  Oppijrtunity  Commission,  I 
ha)^e  ma4e  it  part  of  my  everyday  responsibility  to  sensitive  my 
coUegues  and  coworkers  of  the  unique -problems  otthe  Hispanic  as 
well  as  the  Asian/Pacific  American.  Through  this  sensitization 
procW,  I  believe  that  yoli  will  see  some  very  positive  action  coming 
out^^  the  Commission. wiH  acknowledge  the  sincerity  of  their 

Armando  M.  Rodriguez  ii  CottimiMioner,  U.S.  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  tCoir&nisaion. 
Washington.  D.C.  r         '  '     :         '       ^  ,  ^ 
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cfTorl  to  ensure  that  everyone  is  given  the  op|x)rtunity  of  equal 
employment. 

Let  me  digress  for  just  a  moment  and  give  you  some  background  on 
EEOC 

In  Jaiiuary  2^^  1979,  EEOC's  internal  reorganization  went  into 
efTcct.  A  nationwide  structure  of  22  district  and  37  area  field  oflkcs 
using  n/w  paxrcdfcrcs  was  set  in  place  This  reofgani5:ation  resulted 
faoni  a  careful  Commission  analysis  of  the  needs  of  charging  parties, 
respondents,  and  law  enforcement  officials  for  an  efficient  and 
effective  field  oflTice  structure  to  deal  with  the  charges  CHcd  with 
EEOC.  Each  Office  now  his^  a  legal  staff  kTworl^closcly  with  the 
chargiT  processing  and  investigative  staff  to  assure  that  charges  are 
processed  on  their  legal  strengths  and  weaknesses.  The  closer  ties 
between  our  legal  staff  and  our  charge  processing  investigative  st^ 
will  assure  quicker  resolution  of  many  charges  as  well  as  better 
p«;cparation  pf-x;hargcs  for  litigation  by  charging  parties  and  EEQC. 
*  I  liientibned  a  moment  ago  that ;jjcw  procedures  for  procesvsing 
charged  WSrc'^ing  hnplementcd  in  the  field  offices,£)ne  is  the  early 
litigation  idcntificatiotr  (ELI)  program,  which  is  designed  to  identify 
early  in  the  agency's  processing  charges  which  would  be  good  charges 
upon  which  to  base  a  lawsuit.  An  effective  litigation  program  will 
obviously  provide  substantial  benefits  to  charging, parties. 

The  Conftmission  will  be  pursuing  greater  numbers  of  class  action 
cases  through  the  proccssinjp\of  systemic  cases. 

The  Commission  has  approved  six  standards  which  have  been 
designed  to  identify  situations  where  ike  patterns  of  em>lo^ment 
iJiscrihiination  are  the'  most  seriou^,  and  where  maintenance  of  a 
succj^ful  ''systemic  case"  will  have  a  significant  positive  impact  on 
the  employment  opportunities  available  fc  minorities  and  women. 

The  Commission  has  created  a  systemic  unit  at  headquarters  as  well 
as  in  each  district  office.  This  new  legal  unit  is  a  unique  approach  to 
make  more  efTective  use  of  the  legal  resources  of  the  Commission.  As 
part  of  the  reorganization,  attorneys  will  now  work  as  a  team  with  the 
investigators  at  the  district  level  in  order  toi  assure  that  the  investiga- 
tion of  a  charge  provides  the  necessary  evidence  for  filing  a  strong 
case. 

In  order  Tor  the  Commission  to  institute  a  systemic  proceeding,*  a 
respondent  need  only  ^  meet  ^ne  of  the  followingdjitandards  for 
selection: 

Employers  or  other  persons  subject  to  Title  VII:  ^ 
1.    Who'^ontiriue  to  effect  policies  and  practices  which  r**ult  in  lowr 
utilizatipn  of  available  minorities  and/or  women  despite  the  clear 
obligation  in  Title  VII  to  fairly  .recruit,  hire,  and  J)i:oiAote  such  , 
persons.  '  •  \ 
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2.  Who  employ  a  substantially  smalfcr  proportion  of  minorities 
and/or  women  than  other  employers  in  thfr  same  labiH  market  who 
employ  persons  witlvthe  same  general  level  of  skills. 

3.  Who  employ  a  substantially  smaller  proportion  of  minorities 
and/or  women  in  their  higher  paid  job  categories  than  in  their  lower 
paid  job  categories. 

4.  Who  maintain  specific  recruitment,  hiring,  job  assignment,  promo-  j 
tion,  discharge,  and  other  policies  and  practices  relating  to  the  terms  >i 
and  conditions  of  employment  that  have  an  adverse  impact  on 
minorities  and/or  women,  and  are  not  justified  by  business  necessity. 
Slch  policies  and  practices  may  include  but  are  not  limite<yo  those 
proh^ited  in  Commission  guidelines  on  sex  discrimination,^ligious 

♦  discrimination,  and  national  origin  discrimination,  the  guidelines  on 
employee  selection  procedures,  and  other  guidelines  as  they  may  be 
^  adopted  and  amended  from  time  to  time. 

5.  Whose  employment  practices  have  had  the  effect  of  restricting  or 
excluding  available  minorities  and/or  women  from  significant  employ- 
ment opportuifities,  and  who  are  likely  to  be  used  as  models  for  other 
employers  because  of  such  factors  as  the  number  of  their  employees, 
their  impact  on  the  local  economy,  or  their  competitive  position  in  the 
industry.     ^  . 

6.  Employers  (a)  who  because  of  expanding  employment  or  signifi- 
cant turnover  rates,  even  if  the  employer's  work  force  is  sti|blc  or  in 
retrenchment,  are  likely  to  have  substantial  numbers  of  emiployment 
opportunities,  and  (b)  whose  practices  may  not  prqj|ide  available 
minorities  and  women  with  fair  access  to  these  opportunities. 

iTiave  described  the  standards  used  in  instituting  a  systemic  case. 
'  Now  let  me  tjjl  you  about  an  important  tool  that  can  be  used  to  bring 
about  such  pn  action.  It  is  called  a  Commissioner  charge.  A 
Commissioner's  charge  may  be  issued  at  the  initiative  of  a  member  of 
the  public,  a  Commissioner  himself,  or  by  Commission  <taff,  but  must 
be  approved  by  a  signing  Commissioner.  Any  individual  or  organiza- 
tion may  request  thrissuance  of  a  CommiS8i#ner  charge  when  such  a 
request  relates  to  systemic  discrimination.  However,  normally,  a 
Commissioner  charge  in  an  individual  matter  should  be  requcste^^only 
where  an  individual  alleging  discrimination  fears  retaliatioiTSr,  for 
^bme  reason,  desires  confidentiality,  and  in  effect  is  asking  that  ft* 
charge  be  filed  on  his/her  own  Ijchalf  During  thi|||precharge 
counseling,  an  attempt  is  madi  to  persuade  the  individual  to  file  the 
charge  on  his/her  own  behalf  and  the  individual  isJnformed  that  Titlfc 
VII  prohibits/cialiation  for  filing  a  charge.  I  want  to  make  it  clear  that 
ultimately  thfe  individual's  identity  must  almost  always  be  revealed  to 
theresppndint  if  relief  is^ to  be  obtained.  ^     *  ' 
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What  1  have  described  is  eH.seiitially  the  CommiHsion\s  internal 
reorgmiization  plan.  However,  there  are  major  changers  taking  plac<^  in 
the  Federal  civil  rights  structure.  Most  of  these  changes  are  affecting^* 
EEOC  in  one  way  or  another.  Under  President  Carter  s  reorganization 
plan  no.  1  and  the  Civil  Service  Reforni^\ct,  EEOC  will  become  the 
principal  enforcement  agency  of  the  Equal  Pay  Act,  Age  Discrinuna- 
tion  Act,  Rehabilitation  Act,  and  the  administration  of  GEO  coniph 
ance  programs  for  all  Federal  Oovcrnmcnt  agencies.  There  is  much 
planning  and  work  taking  pUce  right  now  to  prepare  for  the 
assumption  of  tljesc  new  jurisdictions,  and  that  s  just  great.  But  in 
order  for  people  to  utilize  this  new  efficient  and  effective  prpcess,  they 
must  first  be  made  aware  of  it. 

I  recently  met  with  (a  group  of  Hispanic  leader?  who  had  concerns 
verj;^  similar  to  those  expressed  by  the  Asian/Pacific  Americans.  Tliosc  i 
concerns  included  the  need  for  more  bilingual  information  and 
nmterial  on  EEOC,  hiring  of  bilingual  staff  aCco^^ding  to  the  popula- 
tion being  served,  the  need  for  a  more  concerted  positive  public 
relatiqns  effort  within  the  minority  community^  the  sensitization  of  the 
staff  at  all  levels  of  the  agency^  of  the  unique  characteristics  of  the 
minority  population  ii^ing  served,  and  the  important  need  to  initiate 
sj^emic  charges  for  t|Jc  underrepresent^ed  minority  classes. 

Although  I  had  been  aware  of  many  of  these  concerns  myself,  now 
that  they  have  been  brought  to  my  specific  attention  and  discussed  at 
length,  it  is  now  my  responsibility  t6  improve  and  change  the  system 
wherever  and  how,ever  I  can. 

.  I  am  sure  that  many  is^ue«Jr>f  concern  will  be  brought  to  light  during 
these  panel  discussions,  ancFl  and  my  c(^lcagues  on  the  Commission 
stand  ready  to  address  and  hopefully  resolve  them  for  the  betterment 
of  all  people. 

Thank  you.  ,  ^.-..^ 

*  ■  ■  .  -  ' 
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DiscriminHtion  Against  Asian  and  Pacific 
Americans  In  Federal  Civil  Rights  Enforce- 
ment 

i  .  ~  • 

by  Dale  Minami* 


Introduction 

Over  the  past  8  years,  I  have  been  practicing  law  in  the  San 
Francisco  Bay  area,  first  with  the  Asian  Law  Caucus,  a  community- 
interest  law  firm,  and  currently  with  the  private  law  firm  of  Minami, 
Tomine,  and  Lew  ihrOakland  and  San  Francisco.  Our  offices  have 
been  uiyolved^i  numerous  civil  rights  cases  on  behalf  of  women  and 
minoritiesTtii  individual  and  class  discrimination  suits,  administrative 
complaints,  and  suits  against  educational  institutions  for  failures  to 
provide  race-sensitive  curricula  and  Asian  ^merican  studies,  counsel- 
ing, and  recruitment  progrifms.  We  have  also  sued  the  San  FrAicisco  » 
Police  Det>artment  and  the  ^tate  attorney  general  for  civil  rights 
violations  against  Asian  Americaijg. 

'  Before  yoii  brand  me  as  anotfftr  troublemaking,  sue-happy  attorney, 
1  hope  you  Will  consider  some  of  ijiy  experiences  and  statistics  J  have 
discovered  which  point  to  tha  exclusion  of  Asian  and  Pacific 
■<  Americans  from  f^licymaking  positions  in  the  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Commission  and  the  Office  for  Civil  Rights  and  which  . 
ri^u\t  in  damaging  collateral  effects  on  Asian-  and  Pacific  American 
coiymunjpes. '  '  . 

Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commission 

In  1^73  we  brought  a  class  action^mplayment  discrimination  suit  on 
behalf  of  Asian  AmericaTks  against  a  miyor  health  jpsurancecO^npany 
in  California.  Statistics  shpwed  that  Asian  Americans  constituted  23 
pjcccnl  of  the  total  work  force  of  the  company  but  not  1  of  the  19  top 
decisionmakers  was  an  Asian  American.  Thirty-six  percent  of  all  Asian 
American  employees  at  this  company  were  in  the  technician  or  clericSI  • 
category.  One  out  of  every  «  whiK;  persons  was  an  officer  or  a 
manager  while  onfy  1  out  of  every  39  Asian  Americans  held  such  a 
position.  White  emplpyefes  outnumbered  Asian  Americans  by  a  two-to- 
one  ratio  but  white  ^|cers  and  managers  outnumbered  Asian 
Americans  15  to  1.     \  ^ 

As  young,  scared  atfemeys  w^  went  U^^he  EEOC  for  help.  Since 
we  were  also'  naive,  we  though!  thjr^m^^ statistics  and  other 

*  Dale  Minami  ia  *n  attorney  with  the  law  firm  of  Minami,  i|Pne,  and  Lew.  with  ofriCM  in  % 
Oskllfid  and  San  Franciiiuo,  Calif  ,,    ^  .  ^  • 
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factual  patterns  of  discrimination  would  cncouragr  the  lillOC  to  assist 
us  in  prosecutir>g  tlie  suit  Otiier  sigi^QcjUlt  factiiis  were  brouglU  to 
tlicir  attention—tluji  was  the  lirst  class  action  brought  on  bclialf  of 
Asian  Americans  in  cmplpynient;  a  suit  and  victory  would  give 
support  to  other;  more  reticent  Asian  Americans  to  Tight  discrimina- 
tion; publicity  would  shake  tlie  steieotyiK\s  that  Asian  Americans  face 
no  discrimination  and  would  deter  other  companies  from  engaging  in 
similar  practiTces.  and,  of  course,  the  ^racist  practices  of  the  company 
were  clearly  wrong.  / 

The  EEOC,  simMtuirily^jected  onr  request  citing  as  reasons,  "Not 
significant  eiuj^ifeh''  and  "Too  political."  Internally,  our  spies  told  us 
that  the  policymakers  d|fl  not  feel  that  Asian  ^Americans  were  a 
priority  and  Aur  problems  were  simply  not  serious  enough  to  merit 
attention.  Without  the  EEOC*s  assistance,  we  won  several  motions, 
threatened  the  Federal  funding,  of  the  company,  and  eventiially>yon  a 
consent  decree  whicli  provided  back  pay,  training  and  language^ 
programs,  goals  and  timetables  for  promotions,  attorneys'  fees,  and 
cost,  and  individual  relief. 

Office'  for  Civil  Rights  ^ 

Five  years  later — diflcrent  governmental  agency.  We  filed  an 
administrative  complaint  w^h  the  Office  for  Civil  Right^  under  Title 
VI  of  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act  against  Washington  State  University 
for  discrimination  against  Asian  Americans  by  failing  to  establish 
Asian  American  studies,  counsehng,  and  recruitment  programs  which 
other,  minorities  enjoyed.  We  took  the  position  that  we  would  not 
accept  a  program  at  the'expensc  of  the  other  minority  groups  and  that 
the  university  had  to  recognize  that  Asian  American  ^KiStory  and 
culture  was  as  significant  as  other  minorities'  history  and  culture. 

Documents  obtained  from  the  University  revealed  the  following 
facfs: 

1.  A  black  studies  program  was  approved  by  the  university  in  1969*  6 
months  after  a  proposal  was  submitted;  Chicano  stuol^s  was^approved 
Lmohth  after  their  proposal  was  offered,  and  Native  American  studies 
was  accepted  by  the  university  several  years^fo^e  a  formal  proposal 
was  made.  Asian  Americans  requested  >-^0rogram  and  turned  in  a 
proposal  in  1973-  They  still  do  npt  h^ve  a  commitment  for  a  permanen 
program. 

2.  The  unr^crsify  approved  a  'Trogram  in  American  Minority 
Stiidies''  in  1969.  Asian  Americans  were  not  included,  consulted*  nor, 
at  that  time,  believed  to  be  minorities.  Nowhere  in  the  university's 
minutes  docs  "Asian"  or  "Asian  American"  appear  during  the 
consideration  of  the  minority  studies  programs. 
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3  Ov^r  $14  niillivii  was  allcKatcd  to  black.  C'liKano.  and  Native 
American  studies,  ccninscliiig,  and  icciuitnunt  programs  up  to  1^)78, 
not  one  .cent  \#«8  provided  for  Asian  Americans  dilTing  this  period.  ^ 

4.  Asian  Americans  have  been  the  hirgest  or  secoii^d  hirgest  nnn^rity 
on  campus  in  each  year  from  1973  to  1977. 

5.  Despite  re^ommiMidat^yns  for  the  creation 'of  Asian  American 
studies  by  the  university's  own  s|H'C4aI  consultant  and  by  a  blue-ribbon 
committee  appointed  by  the  president,  the  university  has  made  no 
commitment,  as  of  this  date,  fdr  a  i>ernianent  program 

T\\p  a^mibislrative  complaint  was  filed  witJi  the  Office  for  Civil 
•Rights  on  December  7,  1977  (truly  a  coincidence).  OCR  prdmised  to 
begin  an  investigation  several  times  and  even  told  me  on  two  occasions 
1hat  they  had  begun  when,  in  fact,  they  had  not.  Eventually,  we 
^iressured  them  into  initiating  the  investigation  which  cuhninated  in  a 
? finding  of  no  discrimination.  Tliey  conducted  virtually  no  investiga- 
/.tion,  did  not  inlerview  complainants,  other  Asian  and  Pacific  Anieri- 
\cttn  students.  c>r  faculty.  Hiey  accepted  rationales  and  explanations 
from  university  officials  without  any  critical  analysis,  and  overlcx)ked 
clear  dwumcntary  evidence  sup|K)rtiiig  our  ix)sriion.  In  short, "^hey 
acted  more  like  ccMl^morators  rather  than  factfinders. 

These  exaniplC;S  highliglH  the  consistent  Shortcomings  of  govern- 
mental agencies  deSigiied  to  protect  the  civil  rights  of  Asian  and 
Pacific  Americans.  First,  these  institutions  ate,  by  nature,  fXilitical 
institutions  and  thus  respond  'more  to  i>olitical  pressure  than  to 
objective  appmisals  of  a  p»rticular  case's  merit.  They  will  thus  choose 
expedience  above  aM  and  generally  will  not  respond  f^ivorably  unless 
political  pressure  is  brought  to  bear  against  them.  For  Asian^,and 
pacific  Americans,  a  small  minority  in  this  country,  we  must  organize 
nocally  and  nationally  to  exert  jSressure  on  these  institutions  to  do  their 
jobs.  It  is  ironic  that  we  must  fight  not  only  institutions  which 
discriminate^but  also  the  Varied  agencies  whose  duty  is  to  liqp 
discriminatory  practices. 

Secondly,  their  ignorance  of  Asian  and  Pacific  American  concerns 
and  insensitivity  to  Asian  and  Pacific  American  problems  is  an 
enormous  barrier  to  effective  action  .oifc  behalf  of  Asian  and  Pacific 
Americans  by  the  agencies.  The  prevalent  attitude,  as  reflected  in  the 
examples,  is  that  Asian  and  Pacific  AmericaiivS  have  it  made  and  do  not 
need  assistance  irt  obtaining  their  civil  rights.  The  dearth  of  Asiaif  or 
Pacific  Americans  at  policymaking  levels  in  the  EEOC  or  the  OCR 
forecloses  swsitive  considerations  of  Asian  and  Pacific  American 
issues.  I  am  not  so  naive  to  believe  that'  Asian  faces  or  names  will 
automatically  make  agencies  advocates  for  A^iian  and  Pacific  Ameri- 
cans but  without  Asian  and  Pacific  Americans  ii)  leadership  and 
policymaking  positions,  lack  of  responsiveness  is  ensured.  ^ 
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statistics  on  OCR  and  EEOC 

I  made  a  liccdoV^  of  iiiforniatioii  act  (I'OI/^)  request  for  (he  currcrg 
LLC)  figures  from  OCR  alid  HLOC.  Since  1  have  not  yet  received 
them,  I  obtained  older  figures  which  are  still  quite  illuminating. 

As  of  September  30,  1978.  (icR  employed  24  Asian  and  Pacific 
Americans  out  of  1.030  employees,  a  2.3  |H^rcentagc  Only  I  out  of  141 

J  V  Grade  GSr  13  wnfts  an  Asian  and  Pacific  American,  a  0  7  i>ercentage. 

S  Most  significantly,  at  the  highest  |H)licymaking  levels,  there  are  no 
Asian  and  Pacific  Americans.  1  here  are  18  members  of  the  senior  staff, 
the  highest  ranking,  most  powerful  body  within  OCR.  and  no  Asian 
and  Pacific  American  is  a  member.  Of  48  members  of  the  executive 
staff  which  includes  senyir  staff  (!<B).  regional  directors  (10),  division 
directors  (14).|  and  (fathers  (5),  mere  are  no  yVsian  and  Pacific 
Anu\ricaii^  ! 

rhe  EEC^s  similarly  •A^ian-less"  at  top  levels!  Within  the  l^HOC, 
/  using  August  1977 'figures,  tljere  are  36  Asian  and  Pacific  Aniericans 

(  out  of  2.274  employees;  a  1.6  percentage.  There  are;  no  listed  Asian  aiyl 
Kcific  AmeriiJaiis  at  grades  GS-/l8,  GS-17,  GS-;16,  GS-15^S-I4, 
j^cven  at  GS-liand  six  at  the  GS\!2  level.  In  the  Los  Angetes  office, 
the  highest  ranking  Asian  and  Pacific  American  is  a  GS~9  investigator. 
Employees  of  the  EEOp  have  told  me  that  there  is  only  one  Asian  and 
Pacific  American  in  the  country  in  a  i>erinanent  supervisory  fx^sition. 

The  direct  effect  ot  these  employment  patterns  can  be  seen  in  the 
activity  of  the  EEOC  on  Sehalf  of  Asian  and  Pacific  Americans.  Since 
the^  EEOC  began  operations,  they  have  brought  only  three  lawsuits 
which  included^Asian  and  Pac^ic  Americans,  and  in  one  of  those  suits, 
Asian  and  Pacific  Americans  had  to  persuade  the  Government  to 
include  them  in  the  allegations  of  discrimination.  The  Justice  Depart- 
ment, which  also  has  jurisdiction  over  certain  areas  of  employment  " 
discrimination,  has  included  Asian  and  Pacific  Americans  in  only  three 
lawsuits  as  well,  one  of  which  did  not  include  Asian  and  Pacific 
>^mericans  until  theyj^tervened  independently  in  the  action. 


Recommendations 

Before  a  strategy  to  combat  institutional  racism  against  Asian  and 
Pacific  Americans  is  formulated,  further  information  is  necessary.  I 
would  thus  propose  a  study  of  the  EEOC  and  tllFt!)CR  as  well  as  the 
Office  for  Federal  Contract  Compliance  on  their  employment  and 
complaints  patterns  with  regard  to  Asian  an^  Paf ific  Americans.  I 
suggest  that  you  obtain  eniployment  figures  from  the  EEOC.  OCR, 
and  the  OFCC,  find  out  how  many  Asian  and  Pacific  Americans  are  in 
what  p6sitions  of  authority,  conduct  a  time-in-grade  study,  and 
compare  these  statistics  to  other  racial  groups.  Further,  you  should 
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talk  with  Asiftti  and  Pacific  Amcrijcaii  workers,  anonymously,  oi 
cour?ijr,  and  perhaps  with  former  A«tan  and  Pacific  Afneficafi  worker?i 

Secondly,  I  would  suggest  that  you  analyze  the  treatment  of  Asiai^, 
and  Pacific  American  complainants.  Obtain  statistics  on  the  number  of 
Asian  and  Pacific  American  complaints,  the  type  of  complaints,  the 
numl>er  withdrawn,  the  number  successfully  resolved  for  and  against 
the  complainant,  and  compare  these  figures  with  other  minority  and 
majority  groups.  You  might  try  to  discover  how  many  were 
adequately  investigated,  how  long  the  process  took,  and  whal' 
outreach  efforts  in  Asi^n  and  Pacific  American  communities  were 
made  by  the  particular  agency.     ^  ^ 

A  study  of  this  sort  may  lead  you  to  an  understanding  of  whether 
Asian  and  Pacific  AnierTcans#file  complaints  at  a  rate  equal  to  other 
groups,  and  if  not,  the  reasons  therefore.  It  may  iUj^  reveal  the 
treatment  of  Asian  and  Pacific  Americans  compared  tclRIRiqr  groups: 
Do  their  complaints  get  investigated,  why  or  why  not;  is  a  dispropof- 
tionate  number  withdrawn  and  is  a  disproportionate  number  of 
adverse  findings  made? 

Based  on  both  employment  and  complainant  statistics  and  other 
information,  1  would  suggest  that  you  release  such  information  to  an 
independent  attorney  with  experience  in  civil  rights  law.  Allow  him  or 
her  to  analyze  the  information  and  if  he  or  she  dficides  that 
discrimination's  systemic,  present  such  evidence  to  the  agencies  with 
an  offer  to  conciliate  and  resolve  the  problems.  If  the  agencies  re&^^ 
this  troublemaking,  jRue-happy  attorney  should  be  given  tlfe  auttjrrity 
and  funds  to  take  the  ageticies  to  court.  ' 

Finally,  I  will  recommend  that  this  Commission  hold  a  hearing  at 
which  representatives  of  the)  various  agencies  charged  with  civil  rights 
responsibilities  be  called  iir*to  explain  the  employment  statistics  on 
Asian  and  Pacific  Americans  as  well  as  policies  relating  to  the 
prooi^ing  of  complaints  by  Asian  and  Pacific  Americans.  After  such 
hearing,  I  would  request  that  this  Compiission  make  recommendatipns 
to  the  President  and  Congress  so  that  somi  action  could  be  taken  on 
what  I  believe  to  be  a  shameful  and  hypocriticaV  ricord  of  these 
agencies  <^n  behalf  of  Asian  and  Pacific  Americans. 
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Employment  Issues— Federal  and^ate 

Policy  ^ 


by  Betty  Lim  GuirT>»re8* 


Niblic  policy  at  all  levels  of  government  is  aimed  at  the  use  of  public 
resources  to  obtain  full  employment  for  those  who  are  vvilhng  and  able 
to  work.  However,  the  trend  of  attempting  to  diminish  the  commit- 
ment of  pubHc  resources  will  have  a  tremendous  impact  on  programs 
that  offer  assistance  to  the  unemployed  population.  The  passage  of 
Proposition  13  in  CaUfornia,  reducing  substantially  property  taxes  and 
severely  limiting  the  State's  ability  to  increase  offsetting  taxes,  set  the 
'mixxl  for  man>^  other  States,  and  the  Federal  Ooyernment  is  heeding 

T^f^ffcmplj^yment  and  training  program  most  familiar  to  those  of 
us  wrapBvork  is  involved  with  assistance  to  tlie  unemployed  and  the 
undcnSwoycd  is  the  CETA  (Comprehensive  Employment  and 
Training  Act)  program.  CETA  was  (^onceivcd  as  a  special  revciuic 
sharing'  project  which  would  give  all  program  responsibility  to  local 
jurisdictions,  atthyugh  the  fundsiare  disbursed  by  the  UiS.  department 
of  Labor,  ^his  liw  was  signed  in  1973  and  implemented  in  1974; 
however,  ih  anltcip^tion  of  this  new  concept,  some  local  jurisdictions 
^  were  aw/rdcd  planning  grants  a  couple  of  ycfars  before  the  passage  of 
CETA.  / 

reinember  during  this  planning  period,  the  Chinatown  community 
*  '  in  San  Francisco  was  already  eagerly  anticipating  jts  increased  input  in 

an  important  federally  funded  program.  It  was  tnie\then,  as  jt  is  now, 
that  Asians  are  often  forgotten  as  a  minority  on  ihe  national  spMie.  In 
1972  I  was  the  executive  director  of  a  successful  employ niicnt  and 
trainin]^  program  '/or  limited-English  speakers  in  Chii^atown,^Thus,  I 
became  the  prime  candidate  for  a  planning  position  with  the'mayor's, 
ofWe,  and  I  was  hired  as  a  manpWer  planner  for  the  city  of  Saft 
Franciscp.  And  I  have  worked  in. the  mayor^  ofTicc  in  different 
/  positions,  but  always  with  an  involvement  in  CETA,  until  the  preserU. 
The  Chinatown  community^  with  its  own  farsighted  planning,  l>egan 
working  with  our  ofTice  as  early  as  1972  in  order  to  ensure  a  fair  and 
equitable  process  for  formul^tin&^|pian)po^r  planning  council,  which 
^  '  would  eventually  be  mandated  for  CETA  grants.  It  is  through  this 
council,  now  the  Employment  and  Training  Council,  that  citizens  are 
able  to  recommend  the  mix  of  program  activities  that  most  fit  the 
needs  of  the  unemployed  in  San  Francisco. 

♦  Betty  Urn  Ouimafcn  is  •  commijsipfler  on  the  F«ir  Employment  Prtctices  CommiMion  of 
Califomm.  *  ^  ^  .  • 
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While  on  the  national  level  CETA  docn  not  impact  gre^y  on  the 
Asian  Americans,  1  would  like  to  describe  what  happens  (^t)  a  local 
level  where  there  is  sufficient  community  rcsgurccs  4o  advobatc  for 
the  needs  of  Chinatown  and  its  residents.  Althouglj>\8ians,  Which 
comprise  20  percent  of  the  San  Francisco  population,  have  been  a\  vital 
part  of  Sari  Francisco  for  over  150  years,  it  is  only  within  the  Uist  3 
>tears  that  Asian  Aniericans  have  been  succcssfi^l  rti  running  fof^and 
winning  citywide  oflTices.  Thanks  largely  to  the  ncgoUating  skills  of 
various  Asian  groups  and  not  in  small  part  to  the  policies  of  our  late  #r 
Mayor,  George  Mc%coi)e,  Asian  Americans  began  td  occupy  impor- 
tant appointed  positions  on  commissions  and  the  Employment  and 
Training  Council.  All  this,  the  evidence  that  Asians  are  finally 
emerging'  as  a  political  force,  made  the  city  aware  that  the  Chinese 
Americans,  Japanese  Americans,  Korean  Americans,  Filipino  Ameri- 
cans, and  new  immigrants  from  Southeast  Asia  do  indeed  share  the 
same  problem*  as  all  the  other  ethnic  racial  comniunities  in  San 
Francisco. 

It  follows  that  the  CETA  program  now  serves  all  the  significant 
segments  of  the  unemployed  and  disadvantaged  population  and  that  20 
percent  of  the  CETA  participants  in  San  Francisco  are  Asians.  This  is 
especially  significant  in  view  of  the  fact  that  CETA  aims  its  program 
preference  to  vj^rans  and  welfare  recipients;  Since  more  than  70 
percent  of  the  dETA  participants  who  are  Asians  arc  immigrants, 
these  two  prefe^tial  categories  tend 'to  exclude  these  newcomers 
(although  the  department  of  social  services  confirmed  that  Asians  on 
public  assistances  are  on  the  rise). 

In  San  'Franchco,  CETA  provides  f\inding  for  a  variety  of 
employment  programs  to  assist  Asians  in  obtaining  jobs  or  in  training 
to  become  employable  in  thf^inds  of  jobs  that  arc  available  ^  the 
local  mark^.  The  Chinese'  fo;r  Affirmative  Action  negotiates  With 
'  employers  to  hire  Asians,  and  it  concentrates  on  those  jobs  not 
traditionally  filled  by  Asian  applicant*.  The  AmcriciJrCBDks  Program, 
which  operates  in  Chinatown,  trains  limited-English-speaking  individ- 
uiA  in  American  and  European  cooking,  often  transferring  Chinese 
cooking  skills  to  those  that  xjffer  the  highest  chqpee  of  working  in 
higher  paid  union  job^n  major  hotels  and  restaurants.  A  combination  ^ 
of  these  programs,  including  the  Chinatown  Resources  Development 
Center's  English/vbcational  training,  Asian  Neighborhood  Destgn^s 
trade  trftining  fpi>youths.  Community  Educational  Center's  English 
training  for  youths,  >yest  Bay  Multi-^Scrvice  Corporation's  employ- 
ment projects  for  youths,  Vietnamese  Youth  Development  Cen- 
ter/Olid* Foundation's  youth  program,  the  Self-Help  ifct^e  Elderly's 
bookkeeping  and  home  health  aide  training  for  seniors,  the  Multi- 
Service Center^  f^  fCofeans,  and  the  lPilipino-An»crican  Council's 
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I*'iiglisli/vi>ciilu>iial  tiiiiniiig  piognims,  olTris  llU\inosl  coinpirliriisivr 
iMnpli>yiiiciit  and  trannng  suppDrl  olToM  ni  llio  United  Slates 

Yet  there  are  still  gaps;  none  of  these  piogianis,  successful  as  they 
are  in  serving  their  targeted  fwpiilation,  can  serve  those  ^ho  come  to 
this  country^  with  no  English  skills  Owing  to  (he  fact  that  CIH  A 
programs  are  measured  for  success  by  the  placement  rale  and  the  cost 
per  placement  and  are  compared  regionally,  there  is  pressure  not  to 
fund  programs  llVal  wogld  require  long  periods  of  training  and  low 
likelihood  of  job  placement.  San  Francisco  has  taken  on  this  risk  on  a 
mininuil  scale,  not  enough  to  push  the  placement  rate  too  low  or  to 
push  the  placement  cost  too  high.  Yet  those  who  do  not  have  even  the 
knowledge  of  the  most  basic  English  phrases  ^re  many,  and  they  are 
the  ones  who  arc  really  stuck  with  the  substandard  wages  and  the  long, 
work  hours  that  preclude  their  ability^  to  learn  enough  Englli^to  get 
inil  of  their  traps.  What  is  weeded  is  simply  longer  training  programs'' 
that  arc  measured  only  to  those  realistic  slaiiijards  that  can  be  set  up 
for  these  sj^ecial  groups.  While  the  benefits  ma^S^t  be  realized  as 
quickly,  they  will  surely  materialize. 

The  employment  needs  for  many  in  the  Asian  American  commuiii- 
ties,  and,  indeed,  all  the  communities  with  employment  problems,  are 
growing.  This  need  is  recognized  by  the  Federal  Government,  which 
recognizes  this  to  the  extent  that  the  Humphrey-Hawkins  Full 
Fmployment  bill  was  ^passcd^s^nd  signed  by  President,  Carter.  It  M 
ironic  that  right  after  rhe  passaged  the  Hqmphrey-Hawkins  jbill,  there 
was  a  move  to  dismantle  an  important  job  program  like  CETA,  on  the 
premise  that  there  was  widespread  fraud  anc^  abuse  in  the  program, 
p  he  Department  of  Labor  recently  issued  findings,  after  extensive 
investigation,  that  the  rate  of  program  fraud  and  abuse- was  1  percent. 
The  success  stories  seldom  nmke  the  press. 

While  tfce  CETA  program  was  reenacted  for  another  4  years,  there 
js  still  a  move  in  Congress  to  cut  funds.  Both  the  House  and  Senate 
Budget  Committe^!^have  voted  for  reductions  in  the  CETA^program, 
and  while  the  House  Committee  voted  to  maintain  the  current  level  of 
summer  youth  jobs,  the  Senate  Committee  voted  to  cut  these  jobs  by 
25  percent/ Additionally,  cii/s  for^  the  countercyclical  publ^service 
employment  program  (a  job  creation  project)  would  ^CS^  in  a 
reduction  of  more  than  5(X),000  jobs  by  th?  end  of  fiscal  year  1V80.  It 
does  not  take  an  expert  economist  to  projedf  that,  with  the  diminishing 
availability  of  fiiel  and  other  related  f^tffors,  the  unemployment  rate 
will  not  decrease.  Thus,  it  becomes  more  mindboggling  that  the- 
Government  is  not  only  looking  for  reduced  commitment  in  future 
.years,  but^  has  also  written  in  the  new  C^FA  Ic^gislation  a  provision 
that  would  force  hundreds  of  thousands'  of  CETA  workers  to  be  laid 
off  on  September  30,  1979.  It  is  as  if  we  >vere  tryiitg  to  achieve  a. 
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iloublr digit  iiiuMnploynuMil  latc  to  go  witli  oui  iloublc digit  iiinjitioii 
latc.  Il  lb  iiol  luuti  to  riguic  out  wlurh  gioups  will  suITcm  tlir  hauJrsl 
when  uiicmployinciit  goes  up. 

Which  leads  to  the  subject  of  employnient  iJisciiminatioii.  When  1 
graduated  from  the  Uiuversity  of  Califonna  in  I956»  1  had  also  had  a 
couple  of  yeais*  experience  as  a  cleik  typist,  but  1  woilj^iot  be  given 
an  application  fiuin  for  tfie  few  clerical  |obs  l.^fuid  sought,  aiut  the 
newspapei  ads  foi  those  jobs  wouKI  continue  fo 'run  m  the  ^^apers, 
although  I  was  told  the  positions  were  filled  Now  1  am  a  Commission 
er  on  the  l  air  Employment  Tracticcs  Commission  of  California,  and 
althoUgli  I  can  ^ay  that  discrnninatory  eniployment  practices  are  not 
blatantly  irecd,  they  certainly  have  not  been  elinunatcd  Take,  for 
example,  the  CI:TA  workers  who  perform  their  jobs  well  and  cannot 
pass  the  civil  service  tests  for  those  jobs  Invalidated  tests,  whether 
admmistereil  by  public  or  private  employers,  are  the  coiitimuHis 
concern  of  agencies  monitoring  antidiscriniiiiation  elTorts  Many 
discriminatory  practices  aflcct  thc'ahility  of  Asian  Americans  to  obtain 
jobs  and  promotions.  It  has  become  a  cliclic  to  say  that  Asians  by 
tradition  do  not  like  to  complain  and  are  docile  enough  to  accept 
imfairl  treatm^^nt  and  discrimination  ^Unfortunately,  thCrc  is  enough 
truthAi  this  stereotype  to  have  gotten  me  into  numerous  arguments 
with  Triendfi  and  relatives  Who  did  not  want  to  approach  their 
supervisors,  teachers,  or  neighbors  to  express  a  dissatisfaction.  l  ortn- 
naiely,  increased  awareness  in  afllrmative  action  programs  and 
antidiscrimination  legislatiaifn^as  led  to. an  increase  in  a  willingness  to 
face  a  problem,  rather  than  to  swallow  it,  toxin  and  ail- 
Californiums  history  regarding  its  Asian  citizens  has  some  shameful 
chapters,  of  which  I  am  sure  you  are  aware:  cruel  exclusionary 
policies,  exploitation  on  the  labor  market,  and  suchjegally-sanctioiicd 
practices  as  the  internment  of  Japanese  Americans  during  the  Second 
World  War.  ^Vhile  rtie  lal^came  from  aH^xGCuti\e  order  from  the 
President,  California  was  iftVkn«^>wn  for  iiny  outburst  of  outrages  as 
they  might  have  done  if  Amc^icaits  of  Italian  or  German  descent  were 
suddenly  removed  from  their  homes  aftd  incarcerated. 

^  We  no  lo»g<-*r  see  nufny  examples  of  fl^ant  civil  riglits  abuses,  but 
subtle  t\buse  continues  to  exist— in  empl^^nent,  in  housing,  in 
obtaining  services  and  public  accomodations.  TKere  are  many  ways  in 
winch  Asian  Americans  still  <:annot  claim  full  equHjity.  For  example,  a 
little  over  a  year  Ago  Asians  were  denied  entranoe  jnto  a  supper  club 
because,  according  to  the  manager,  the  Asians  looked  ioCi  yo\ing  and  it 
.was  difficult  the  ascertain  the  validity  of  the  identification  documents 
produced.  I  find  it  difTicult  to  believe  that  anyone  could  believe  that 
dozens  of  Asians  would  obtain  and  carry  fake  idcntjjlcation  documents 
just  to  get  into  supper  clubs  and  bars. 
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1  would  like  \o  ofXvi  a  biu'f  dcsciiplion  of  \hv  cx\x*v\r\wc  \\\v 
C  alifoinia  l  aii  lunploymciH  Practices  C  ommissioii  has  had  in  dealing 
with  discrimiiMitioii  against  Asians.  1  should  point  out  that  foi  the 
purpose  of  this  statement  Asians  include  Chinese,  Japanese,  Koreans. 
Southeast  Asians,  and  Filipinos  To  obtain  the  mostirelevaiit  body  of 
infornintioii,  the  data  compiled  cover  the  periixl  of  July  I,  1977,  to 
March  31,  1979,  3  months  short  of  a  2-year  perfnl  but  providing  the 
most  up-to-date  statistics  our  computer  could  furnish. 

l  or  this  21-month  .|>eriod,  we  received  from  Asians  a  total  of  398 
complaints,  all  but  20  of  them  in  employment,  the  others  bciifg  in 
housing  and  public  accomodations.  I  his  was  out  of  a  total  of  5,326 
complaints  docketed  for  that  pericxl.  Vov  pur|>oscs  of  comparisons. 
4,500  complaints  were  filed  by  black  clients  and  1.200  by  Hispanic 
origin  individuals.  While  total  numbers  of  Asian  complaints  continue 
too  rise,  the  percentage  of  such  complaints  of  all  those  we  receive 
remains  fairly  constant  over  years    approximately  7  to  8  i>crcent. 

The  bulk  of  the  complaints  was  received  from  Asians  who  W(jrc 
denied  upgrading  or  promotions.  American-born  Chinese  or  Japanese, 
for  example,  may  find  it  relatively  easy  to  get  into  entry  levels  jcibs, 
but  later  are  blocked  off  from  promotional  opportunity.  Our  investiga- 
tors find  that  the  kinds  of  reasons  employers  give  for  not  promoting— 
and  in  some  cases  not  hiring  for  entry  level  jobs — fall  into  certain 
patterns.  One  employer,  for  example,  claimed  that  his  failure  to 
promote  an  Asian  worker  was  based  on  thq  preconceived  notion  that 
although  the  employee  Was  a  good  researcher,  like  most  Asians  was 
not  **action-minded"  an|l  probably  could  not  make  the  decisions 
required  of  a  manager.  This  ties  in  with  the  stereotype  that  Asians  are 
tcx)  studious,  qfiiet.  or  clannish  to  fit  in  with  the  social , structure  of  a 
company  and  therefore  are  shut  off  from  the  mainstream.  Often  we 
hear  that  Asians  have  not  been  promoted  or  hired  because  they  are  not 
aggressive  ^  eilough.  Sometimes  employers  do  not  recognize  that 
aggressiveness,  in  the  rtiost  positive  sense,  can  be  manifested  in  the 
form  of  persiMence  in  getting  a  job  done  rather  than*  the  ability  to 
manipulate  others  into  doing  the  work. 

Another  major  problem,  frequently  seen  with  recently  ^arrived 
Filipinos  and  others  from  Asia,  relates  to  educational  accreditation. 
Although  the  individual  might  have  been  highly-qualified  educt^tiQgaU 
ly  in  his  or  her  native  land,  Ihose  credentials  often  are  not  accepted 
unless  they  come  from  an  approved  list  of  universities/ This  has  led  to 
frequent  complaints  of  employment  discrimination. 

Even  when  Asians  speak  English  fluently,  an  often-heard  excuse  for 
not  hiring  is  an  employer's  claim  that  the  ap|ilicant  lacks  communica- 
tions skills  or  is  unable  to  communicate  easily  in  English.  It  is  not  a 
rarity,  to  see  an  employer's  willingness  to  accept  a  European  accent  but 
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IS  convinced  that  an  equivalent  debtee  ol  an  Asiait  accent  is 
incimiprchensihle  The  Tan  employment  practices\H)inmission  rtcently 
heard  h  case  of  an  Asian  who  worked  b  year?*  Tor  one  the  counties  in 
California.  After  a  distinguished  career  which  included  two  promo- 
tions and  yearly  positive  cfvaluatioiis,  a  newly  hired  su|>ervisor  decided 
that  this  individuai  had  communications  problems  and  rccoiiSmended 
in  his  written  ev4iluation  re|H)rt  that  tlie  employee  should  stop  s[i#Hking 
^  his  native  langiikge  at  home.  This  highly  questionable  evaluation 

re|K)rt  was  followed  with  a  termination  notice,  and  the  employee  filed 
a  complaint  with  the  commission,  which  eventually  found  tliat  the 
employer  engaged  fc'unlawful  employment. 

In  the  past,  and  to  some  extent  still  tpdary,  arbitrary  height'  and 
weight  requirements*  for  some  jobs,  particularly  such  |>ositions  as 
police  ofllcers  or  fireman,*virtuany  shut  out  ^  huge  majority  of  Asians 
and  women.  This  seems  to  be  a. hurdle  we  are  slowly  getjting  over  in 
California,  thanks  in  good  part  to  a  suit  filed  against  the  city  of  San 
Francisco  a  few  years  ago,  which  threw  out  such  jHiintless  standards  in  / 
the  police  and  fire  department  hiring  procedures.  | 

We  know,  of  course,  that  the  major  blight  of  discrimination  will  not 
be  eradicated  or  indeed  significantly  ameliorated  by  correction  of 
individual  complaints  alone.  However,  we  do  need  to  provide  better 
outreach  and  other  nx^asures  to  assist  AsiaiiS|  in  filing  complaints.  As 
with  most  enforcement  agencies^  discriminAtion  complaints  require 
investigation  and  efforts  at  conciliation.  The  number  of  complaints 
keep  increasing,  and  probably  could  be  increasing  at  a  higher  rate,  but 
the  number  of  staff  required  to  keep  up  with  the  cases  is  not  su^icient. 
And  there  you  have  the  conflict  of  objectiVes— increasing  the 
opportunity  for  protected  classes  to  file  complaints  and  decreasing  the 
length  of  time  it  takes  to  resolve  a  case.  Agatjy,  with  the  apparent  trend 
to  reduce  governmental  commitment  of  funds,  there  does  not  seem  to 
be  a  resolution  in  this  conflict  in  the  near  future. 

With  the-lcinds  of  problems  Asians  in  California  face|,the  number  of 
complaints  of  discrimination  appears  relatively  small.  I  can  speculate 
somewhat  on  why  this  is  the  case'.  There  is*  a  general  unawareness  of 
/air  employment  services— and  many  olher  services— on  the  part  of 
those  recently  arrived  in  this  country.  Many  are  certainly  unaware  thaWv- 
the  law  protects  complainants  from  employer  retaliation  for  filing 
complaints.'  Additionally,  there  can  sometimes  be  a  real  language 
problem  especially  outside  of  the  urban  areas,  and  the  lack  of  adequate 
bilingual  Staff  to  resolve  this  problem  is  a  serious  factor.  There  is  also  a 
reluctance  to  rely  on  a  governmental  agency  to  find  solutions  because 
of  a  lack  of  confidence  in  governmental  agencies,  often  well-founded, 
to  respolid  to  concerns  of  Asian  Americans, 
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J  Aside  from  individual  complaints,  liroadrr  measures  are  needed  such 
as  investigative  puHlic  hearings,  l  ast  December  the  commission  held 
one  such  hearing  in  Sun  I-'rancisco  to  determine  the  problems  of  Asians 
obtaining  jobs  in  the  Day  area*s  baking  industry.  In  meeting  with 
community  groups,  it  was  determined  that  all  Asian  ctuployment 
assistance  agencies  were  not  receiving  satisfactory  rew|K)nses  to 
requests  for  information  regarding  job  ope^ngs  Throughout  the 
q^lanning  process,  representatives  of  the  bakeries  were  reluctant  to 
have  a  hearing,  but  after  several  meetings,  an  agreement  wrfs  reached 
whereby  there  would  be  a  forum  during  which  (inic  the  comnuinity 
agencies  would  outline  the  problems  and  the  bakeries  would  respond 
by  announcing  a  plan  to  work  out  the  problems.  At  the  end  of  this 
forum,  a  representative  of  community  agencies  to  iitiplcmciit  a 
recruiting  and  inforinatipn  exchange  program  to  l>e  followed  by  an 
evaluation  ii\  6  months  time.  It  is  this  kind  of  action,  bringing  about 
cooperation  between  employflls  and  advocates  of  emploVee  groupf>, 
that  is  tlie  most  productive.  An  important  point  to  make  tierc  is  that 
this  agreement  would  not  have-T:ome  about  if  dedicated  community 
agencies,  such  as  the  Chinese  for  Affirmative  Action,  did  nqt  bring  the 
problem  to  the  commission. 

The  passage  of  Proposition  13  in  California  gives  us  a  kx^k  into  the 
future  of  the  services  mentioned  in  this  chapter.  Although  alsurplus  in 
the  State  treasury  will  carry  us  through  for  another  year,  there  will  be 
an  initiative  going  to  the  voters  to  limit  government '^penqing.  This 
initiative,  which  has  a  very  gtxxi  chance  of  passing,  will  cau^e  further 
fcductions  in  the  kinds  of  government-supported  services 'that  the 
minorities  and  the  poor  need.  Needless  to  say,  those  w(u)  have 
advocated  for  more  and  better  services,  such  as  bilingual  assistance  for 
those  who  would  otherwise  not  be  able  to  use  these  services,  will  have 
an  almost  impossible  task. 

There  is  much  to  be  done  by  those  of  us  in  goverhmentto  gain  the 
trust  of  the  Asian  American  communities.  We  must  start  by  listening  to 
their  concerns  and  recommendations  and  provide  a  way  to  ensure 

m 

continuous  pursuit  of  policies  and  programs  that^are  suitable  to  their 
needs.  In  these  times  of  tight  budgets  and  inflationary  costs,  ii  is  a 
challenge  we  all  must  face  so  that  government-supported  programs 
can  be  perceived  as  necessary  and  beneficial  to  all  citizens. 
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^    Housing  Issues 

Vki  Chairman  Horn  The  next  disciission  will  concern  tlir 
housing  issues  i\%  they  aflcct  Asian/Pacific  Amcncaiis,  and  the  first 
panel  -will  deal  with  the  impact  of  housing  issues  on  Asian/Pacific 
Americans,  and  our  first  panehst  is  Kerry  Doi.  who  is  the  executive 
director  of  the  Pacific  Asian  "Consortium  in  Fmployment,  otherwise 
known  as  PACK,  and  Kxrated  in  l.os  Angeles.  CaHfornia 

Mr  Doi? 

>* 

Presentation  of  Kerry  Dol,  Executive  Director,  Pacific  Asian 
Consortium  In  Employment,  Los  Angeles,  California 

Mr.    Doi.  Good  fjiorning. 

I  would  hke  to  preface  my  statement  by  joying  that  a  number  of 
these  hearings  have  happened  in  different  tireas  of  the  United  States 
regarding  communities  of  the  Asian  and  Pacific  Islanders,  and  these 
hearings  have  been  particularly  frustrating  for  thgsc  of  us  that  Imve 
participated  and  haven't  seen  any  kind  of  rjesuUs  at  all. 

Fd  lilgc^^tg  emphasize  Mr.  Minami's  statements  in  making  sure  that 
something  happens  out  of  this... The  i>etitiQn  that  has  been  circulated 
has  been  signed  by  most  of  us,  and  we  intend  to  get  a  lot  more^ 
signatures  to  make  silre  and  this  probably  will  be  sent  to  ^11  of  our 
respective  elected  officials. 

In  my  statenient,  I'd  like  to  talk  about  the  status  of  housing.,for 
Pacific/Asian  communities  iii  the  Los  Angeles  area. 

The  central  city  of  Los  Angeles  is  very  similar  to  the  downtowns  of 
most  large  metropolitan  communities.  Negative  urban  dynamics  have 
been  slowly  eroding  the  social,  physical,  and  economic  [infrastruc- 
ture], becoming  mosf^  evident  through  the  late  1940s  through  the 
1960s;  the  exodus  of  the  middle  class  to  suburban  communities  created 
a  vacuum  that  minority  and  low-income  residents  have  filled. 

The  older,  deteriorating  environmental  conditions  slowly  led  to 
urban  decay  which  resulted  in  dilapidated,  unsafe,  and  unsanitary 
Hving  conditions.         .  ..  ^ 

Squalid  conditions  faced  by  a  central  city  comniunity  were  not 
overlooked.  The  prime  lucrative  commercial  aitH  business  areas 
provided  the  economic  incentives  for  public  and  private  entities  to 
prime  the  pumps  for  inner  city  community  development  activities. 

From  the  early  renewal  activities  to  current  strategy  programs, 
billions  of  dollars  have  been  pumped  into  deteriorating  communities 
which  have  resulted  in  slow  reattraction  of  the  more  affluent  middle 
class. 

Such  purposeful  community  development  programs  haye  resulted  in 
problems.  This  is  especially  true  for  minority  and  poor  residents  who 
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arc  frequently  forced  to  relcKate  as  rents  arTrt-hi4pi  nt  revived  areas  rise 
concurrently  with  pro|>erty  values. 

Unable  to  cope  with  the  higher  property  values  and  accompanying 
higher  taxes  and  rents,  the  low-moderate  income  and  fixcd^^income 
peoples  are  displaced  to  suburban  cqinmuiiitics. 

The  central  city  portion  of  Los  Angeles  provides  40  percent  of  tlie 
employment  opportunity  for  the  city  of  Los  Angeles.  The  bulk  of  this 
employment  is  in  two  industries,  service  and  manufacturing.  Dctwcen 
the  years  1970  to  1977.  central  city  conftnunity  |x)pulations  have 
grown  substantially  and  clearly  reflect  the  high  increase  found  in  the 
labor  force  participation  rate. 

Sixty  percent  of  the  labor  force  is  service  or  manufacturing  related 
in  which  the  city  has  concluded  that  there  remains  and  will  remain  a 
high  demand  for  low-moderate  income  housing.  • 

A  rcvent  L.A.  study  stated  that  a  huge  housing  deficiency  in  the 
.centraf  cUy  has  resulted  in  substantial  coaunuting  to  the  central  area 
for  employment.  Much,  if  not  most,  of  this  travel  is,  of  course,  \done  by 
choice  because  of  the  desire  to  reside  outside  of  the  central  city  area. 
However,  some  of  these  travel  patterns  are  created  simply  because  of 
the  availability  of  housing  for  low-  to  moderate-income  populations 
and  which  is  still  restricted  within  the  central  cijy.  Any  additidnal  |o>y 
value  family  housing  created  within  the  area  would  easily  be  absoroed  , 
by  locally  employed  people. 

fnirther,  it  was  recommended  and  stated  that  housing  programs  in 
these  areas  should  be  directed  towards  subsidizing  construction  of 
low-cost,  multiple-unit  buildings  to  provide  housing  for  those  low-  to 
moderate-income  households  who  work  in  the  area.  In  this  manner 
conimuting^^terns  could  be  reduced  by  supplying  housing  to  those 
families  employed  in  the  local  area  at  lower  paying  occupations. 

The  study  alsoSmcd  that  the  service  and  manufacturing-related 
industries  yield  lower  average  employee  inc<5me^.  This  is  reflected  by 
thc^rea's  lower  n^cdian  income  statistics. 

The  strong  demand  for  low-moderate  income  family  housing 
rc4iains  a  void  that  must  be  filled'^to  accommodate  the  lower  income 
rvice  and  manufacturing-related  employment  market. 
Between  the  years  1970  and  1977,  the  city  of  Los  Angeles 
experienced  a  large  immigration  of  Asian  and  Pacific  ^slanders. 
Because  of  the  turmoil  in  Southeast  Asia  and  the  general  instability  of 
the  political  climate,  the  Asian/Pacific  Islander  community  grew  at 
rates  far  beyond*thosc  estimated  by  the  city. 

In  many  instances  the  newly  irrived  refugees  were  relocated  in  U.S.' 
cities  but  later  migrated  into  Los  Angeles  because  of  the  weather, 
family,  and  commuijiities. 
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Most  of  the  inimigralioii  as  well  us  migration  targeted  into  the 
central  city  communities  of  Los  Angeles.  Chinese  and  Japanese 
|X>pulations  have  been  Icnateii  in  many  of  these  communities  for 
generations  .  These  older,  traditional  Asian  communities  became  the 
anchor  .for  the  new  ^sian  and  Pacific  Islander  populations;  the 
decUning  central  city  communities  provided  ample  space  for  these 
new  people  but  Uie  inadequate  infrastructure  of  the  physical  and  the 
economical  became  a  hindering  problem  for  a  truly  viable  community..  ^ 

In  many  statistical  areas,  the  Asian  and  Pacific  Islander  community 
doubled.  The  city's  population,  education.  cmployincn|,  and  housing 
study  in  1977  indicated  much  faster  population  increases  in  the  Asian 
jiopulation  than  projected  by  previous  trends.  It  was  also  determined 
by  the  city  that  since  I960,  housing  overcrowding  for  Asians  has 
increased  drastically.  They  have  experienced  a  greater  increase,  16.5- 
percent,  of  overcrowding  than  any  other  raciaUgroup— black.  Chica- 
no,  or  Anglo. 

The  substantial  overcrowding  has  been  attributed  to  the  inability  of 
large  families  to  find  large,  affordable  housing  in  the  area.  The  new 
relocation  of  large  families  has  been  somewhat  substantiated  by  recent 
analysis  and  analogies  of  elementary  school  data.  In  many  A^ian  af)d 
Pacific  Islander  communities  elementary  school  population  has  more 
than  doubled,  an  indication  that  new  families  are  locating  in  central 
city  ar6as. 

The  Asian  and  Pacific  Islander  immigrants  that  IcK^te  in  the  area 
generally  do  not  have  the  necessary  job  skills  to  ob.tain Tiigher  income 
salaries  as  well  as  entry  level  positions. 

'Inadequate  employment  skills  become  an  additional  damper  to 
comifiunity  viability.  Job  assimilation  more  than  likely  occurs  within 
the  manufacturing  and  ser\uce  industryes  which  are  reflective  of 
central  city  communities.  Housing  and  employment  problems  are 
closclj^  integrated  with  the  transportation  problems  faced  by  ^e  new 
immigrants.  These  peofHe  arc  less  able  to  commute  as  freely  as  the 
mobile  middle  class.  It  becomes  essential  that  these  individuafs  find 
affordable  housing  near  their  place  of  employment. 

Thus,  the  dilemma  remains,  finding  low  skilled  employment,  found 
mostly  ii)  the  central  city,  for  individuals  and  locating  affordable, 
adequate  housing,  found  mostly  out  of  the  city,  to  provide  a  necessary 
environment  for  a  decent  livelihood. 

The  problems  of  employment  ai^d  housing  must  be  met  to  provide 
overall  community  and  city  viability  in  terms  of  physical,  social,  and 
economic  infrastructure. 

In  embarking  on  our  mission  to  alleviate  the  housing  situation 
through  the  building  of  low-cost  housing,  we've  encountered  many 
problems.  They  range  from  the  handicaps  of  nonprofit  organizations 
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foi    excuse  Hie,   (liey   range   fVoui   (he   liaiulicaps  of  nonpioTils. 
negotiations  f'oi  preilevelopinent  sim vices,  to  identifynig  pro|H"i  flnan 
cial  resources,  to  ttnliolis  governinen!  regulaftons  nihibiting  nonprofit 
organizlitions.  ^ 

Th<f  PACli  housing  community  development  cor|>oriftion  as  well  as 
many  communHy  organizations  face  (he  above  mentioned  problems  in 
tluMr  attempts  to  proyide  needed  f'annly  housing  - 

PACF  has  three  major  recopunendations  tliat  would  help  stimiihitc 
low-moderate  housing  in  low-nuxleratc  income  situations  as  needed 
They  -arc.  number  on/,  providing  technical  assistance,  Fninding  is 
needed  for  organizations  to  hfvc  an  experienced,  competent  housing 
Spcciafist.  Such  a  specialist  wouW  have  worked  for  a  privjite  developer 
and  have  the  know-how  to  package  housing  projecjs. 

Xhis  jKirson  would  be  knowledgeable  of 'housing  programs  and 
policies;  the  specialist  would  be  familar  witli  all  aspects  of  housing 
production  and  would  (rain  otfiersMii  tfiO  organization. 

Number  (wo,  capital.  Dollars  are  needed  (o  nego(ia(e  for  land  and 
help  underwrite  project  costs.  This  would  be  neces&ary  for  only  (he 
first  project  because  it  is  Tiope^  the  organization  could  generate  its 
own  capital  and  equity.  Predevelopinent  fees  are  necessary  to  cover 
architectural  and  engineering  fees.  ^ 

Number  three,  specialjiicentives  for  nonprofit  organizations,  (lov- 
ernmen(  programs  should  have  more  incentives  (o  at(ra(it  noiiprofi(, 
community-based  organizations.  As  it  now  stands,  there  are  more 
negative  reasons  for  agencies  to  develop  with  low-moderate  income 
family  housing,  especially  in  inner-city  comniuitities;  community 
organizations  better  reflect  the  wants  and  nc^eds^f  the  people  and 
would  better  target  activities  (o  such  iieeds  wi(hou(  having  profits  fts 
an  overlying  goal. 

Thank  you.  • 

Vice  Chairman  Horn.  Thank'you  very  much. 

The  next  panelist  is  Harold  Lui,  the  mankgement  director  of  the 
Chinatown  Planning  Council  in  New  York  City.  ^ 

Mr.  Lui?    ^  j 

Presentation  Harold  Lui,  Chinatown  Planning  Council,  New 

York 

MR.y  Lui.  Members  of  the  Commission,  lyembers  of  the  audience: 
Before  I  make  my  presentation^  Td  like  to  make  two  remarks.  I've 
noticed  that  members  of  the  audience,  and  some  of  us  in  the  back  have 
not  been  able  to  really  get  involved  other  than  our  own  presentations. 
And  it's  been  suggested  to  me  that  we  asl^  the  Commission  to  accept 
written  remarks  to  the  Commission,  based  on  what  their  opinions 
might  be,  so  they  may  be  fully  involved  in  this  consultation, 
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Vici  Chairman  Horn.  We'd  he  glad  to  ircnvc  written  RMuniks 
from  not  K^\\y  any  member  of  the  audi<*nce.  but  also  any  menilxM 
nationally  that's  interested  in  this  particiihir  issue,  and  we'd  be^glad  to' 
consider  thcni  in  compihng  mir  final  rindings  and  recommendations 
and  trying  to  determine,  as  tlie  Chairman  noted  yesterday,  what  our 
course  of  action  will  be  once  we  hav^f  reviewed  the  record  of  this 
consuhation 

Mr  Lui.  Second  of  all.  1  think  yesterday  Cantn  Pian  from  the 
Division  of  Asian  American  Affairs  was  on  the  panel,  and  was  asked 
abi>ut  the  work  - of  her  office,  and  how  much  was  needed  by  other 
government  offices. 

We,  throughout  the  country,  have  had  occasion  to  rely  on  her  ofTicQ 
to  help  us  through  some  of  the  bureaucratic  ma/e.  She  did  not 
indicate,  I  think  it  should  be  noted,  that  her-the  budget  for  her  office 
has  been  cut  by  50  i>ercent,  and  I  think  it's  necessary,  if  weVe  to  do  our 
jobs,  to  have-^at  office  expanded. 

Vice  Chairman  Horn.  J  hope  you're  letting  the  appropfirfte 
Federal  officials  know  your  view. 

Mr.  Lui.  We  have  done  that.  The  issues  confronting  the  Asian 
communities  throughout  the  United  States  are  many  and  varied.  Like 
any  other  minority  living  primarily  in  the  inner  city,  especially  in  the 
older  cities  of  this  country,  we  suffer  from  the  jusual  problems  pf 
unemployment,  underemployment,  health  problems,  youth  problems, 
poor  and  inadequate  education,  and  in  the  area  I  would  like  to  talk 
about  today,  inadequate  and  insufficient  housing. 

In  a  recent  publication  in  New  York  City,  community  leaders  in  the 
Chinatown  commiH^ty  identified  the  lack  of  adequate  housing  as  one 
of  its  major  problems.  Chinatown,  once  a  small,  compact,  and  self- 
contained  commuiiily  of  approximately  5  to  15  blocks,  has  no>y  grown 
to  encompass  a  3-squarc  mile  area  on  the  lower  eaft  Aide  of  Manhattan. 

The  most,  accurate  estimate  of  the  Chinese  population  in  this  area 
ranges  from  100,000  to  150,000,  more  than  one-third  of  the  total 
population  of  this  same  area.  While  the  numbers  are  staggering,  they 
will  blow  your  mind  when  you  realize  that,  according  to  the  New 
York  City  Planning  Commission  estimates,  the  number  of  Asian 
Americans  in  New  York  City  has  doubled  since  1970,  while  the 
Chinese  population  has  increased  by  25  percent. 

Furthermore,  only  the  other  day,  we  wePfe  informed  that  the 
expected  immigration  flow  from  Vietnam  and  the  mainland  of  China 
to  New  York  City  could  exceed  10,000  a  year. 

One  has  to  wonder:  Where  are  they  going  to  live?  Where  does 
Washington  expect  to  place  them?  Decent  low-income  housing  is 
difficult  to  find  anywhere  in  the  world— in  this  country.  In  New  York 
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C  ity.  every  iKMghlK)rluKHl  is  siilTciing  from  a  shortage  of  h)\v  mci^me 
housing 

Chinatown.  owC"  of  llic  oldest  areas  in  (he  c-ouiUry.  is  an  area  wherJI 
the  early  Americans  settled  in  the  middle  I600>;  tcxiay  Its  housing 
.consists  mainly  of  old  tenements  built  before  the  1900s,  walkups,  six  or 
seven  stories  high,  many  of  which  still  have  no  central  heating  and 
have  deficient  electrical  units.  AcccArding  to  an  HRW  study,  one-fifth 
of  the  Chinese  families  have  inadequate  plumbing  and  one-third  live  in 
overcrowded  apartments.  ^ 

The  1970  census  tallied  or  inistallied  close  to  3.0(X)  dwelling  units  in 
the  core  of  Chinatown,  virtulijly  all  renter  occupied,  overcrowded, 
and  frequently  deteriorating. 

I  he  five  blocks  of  center  Chinatown  have  a  density  exceeding  the 
maximum  d>Velling  units  permitted  by  law.  Almost  every  new  Chinese 
iitimigrant  settles  originally  in  the  Cliinatowii  are^,  squeezing  in  with 
relatives. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  vacant  apartment  in  Chinatown.  Almost 
every  apartment  where'Chinese  are  living  is  spoken  for  before  the  ^ 
family  moves  out.  Without  a  doubt,  New  York  Chinatown  has  the 
highest  population  density  in  (he  country.  The  problems  of  our  youth, 
the  high  rate  of  tuberculosis  cases  can  be  attributed  to  the  problems  of 
overcrt)wdiiig.  ^ 

Indexed,  when  students  must  eat,  sleep,  and  do  their  homework  in  the 
same  room,  their  school  work  must  suffer. 

A  recent  repor^  on  reading  scores  in  the.  New  York  City  pujjiic 
schools  revealed  that  in  the  Chinatown  area,  where  there  arc  a 
majority  of  Chinese  students,  less  than  45  percent  of  the  students  were 
reading  at  the  national  median  level.  T^at  means  over  50  percent  were 
reading  below  it.  These  are  schools  where  there  are  no  truancy 
problems,  no  disruptive  students,  and  few  broken  families. 

In  the  same  lower  east  ^ide  area,  there  are  approximately  9,500  units 
of  public  housing  for  low-income  families  of  which  less  than  1,500  are 
Chinese.  While  the  Chinese  population  consists  close  to  35  percent  of 
the  total  population^  less  than  15  percent  occupy  apartments  in  public 
housing.  /  \ 

While  applications  from  Chinese  families  increased  markedly  over 
the  last  few  years,  turnover  in  the  New  York  City  Housing  Authority 
is  very  low,  and  a  long  W&iting  list  exists  at  the  applications  ofTice. 
Families  have  had  to  wait  as  long  as  2  or  3  years  to  be  called  for 
available  apartments.  To  make  things  wors^,  the  prospects Yor  low- 
income  housing  appears  dim  for  the  coming  year.  Ever  since  the 
moratorium  on  housing  imposed  by  Richard  Nixon,  the^country  has 
not  really  recovered  and  has  been  unable  to  address  itself  to  these 
needs.' 
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The  administration  is  proposing  funding  for  fewer  units  while  the 
Congress  is  looking  to  cut  cv<hi  more.  From  a  goal  of  6(X),(XX)  new 
units  a  year,  it  is  esjtiAiated  that  the  hkely  level  will  be  closer  to 
223,000:  For  whatever  units  can  come  to  New  York  City,  the 
ctAnmitment  has  been  made  to  .areas  such  as  the  south  Bronx  and 
T  efeoklyn.  Section  8  monies  and  CETA  monies  committed  this 
year  to  the  rehabilitation  of  existing  dwelling  units. 

While  New  York  City  is  wrestling  with  the  problems  of  property 
^abandonment  in  sections  of  Brooklyn  and  the  south  Bronx,  there  arc 
no  abandoned  apartments  in  Chifaatown.  The  housing  problem  ni 
Chinatown  is  a  massive  one. 

In  addition  to  section  8  programs  and  CETA  funds,  a  new 
commitment  must  be  made  to  build  low-income  housing  in  Chinatown. 
It's  not  enough  to  say  that  millions  of  dollars  will  be  coming  to  New 
York  City;  the  voice  of  the  Asian  community  in  New  York  City  is 
6nly  a  whisper,  and  although  city  hall  is  only  a  few  blocks  from  us,  we 
may  just  as  well  be  on  the  other  Aide  of  the  world. 

The  community  must  be  given  assurance,  of  having  equal  access  to 
whatevea^axailable  funds  there  are.  The  time  for  planning  is  now.  The 
last  urban  renewal  plan  for  the  lower  east  side  took  place  20  years  ago. 
And  is  now  fmally  being  completed.  If  we  begin  now  we  may  see  some 
results  within  the  next  10  years. 

Finally,  let  me  suggest  that  we  build  housing  where  seniors  and 
families  can  live  together.  Why  not  develop  incentives  to  keep  our 
families  together?  Where  docs  it  say  that  seniors  must  live  away  from 
their  children  and  theii;  families?  Why  not  build  apartments  so  they  can 
live  next  to  each  other,  not  everyone  can  afford  to  send  their  parents 
to  live  in  retirement  villages,  nor  do  we  want  to.  { 

Instead,  most  of  us  are  forced  to  squeeze  in  with  parents  or  leave 
them  alone  in  isolated  areas  of  the  cities.  There  is  nothing  more 
depressing  or  lohcly  than  seeing  senior  citizens  living  in  cold  water 
flats  or  in  shared  and  broken  down  tenements. 

What  we  need  is  a  commitment  to  improve  the  living  conditions  of 
our  people  in  our  communities  and  to  provide  money  with  the 
commitment,  clearly,  ifWe  Qan  spend  biUions  to  assist  corporations  on 
the  verge  of  bankruptcy,  we^an  spend  billions  to  prevent  wars  in  the 
Middle  East,  we  can  spend  billions  to  keep  cities  at  peace. 

If  we  C|m  invest  in  other  countries,  we  can  invest  in  our  own 
communities.  If  we  can  rebuild  countries  with  whom  Vve  have  been  At 
war,  we  can  rebuild  pur  cities. 

Finally,  if  our  government  can  play  a  major  role  in  assisting  the 
citizens  of  other  countries,  it  surely  must  play  a  major  role  in  helping  . 
the  citizens  and  taxpayers  of  our  country. 
'Thank  you  very  much. 
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Vki  Chairman  Horn  Well,  thank  you  1  hat's  a  very  eUKiueiit 
statement,  if  I  might  editori^ili/c.  with  which  I  agree,  ^ 

David  Iluinin  is  director  of  the  West  Hay  Muhi-Service  Corporation 
in  San  Francisco.  He  is  our  l£st  paiiehst  to  djscuss  the  impact  of 
housing  issues  on  the  Asiaii/Pacific  AmericaiVconununity. 

Presentation  of  Oavid  llumin,  Director,  West  Bay  Multiuser*  ' 
vice  Corporation,  San  Francisco,  California 

Mr.    Ilumin,  Good  niorniii|^  Commissioners. 

Before  I  get  into  my  statement  I'd  hke  to  share  with  yon  on  this 
(X^casion,  being  Asian  American  Heritage  Week,  a  bit  of  information 
.  that  1  recently  caihe  across.  \  . 

As  early  as  1765,  10  years  before  the  American  Revolution,  a  group 
of  Filipinos  established  an  !?»oIatcd  village  called  St.  Malo  on  the  bayou 
near  Lake  Borgen  m  St.  Bernard  Parish,  Louisiana.  Having  escaped 
the  ship  and  colonial  rule  of  the  Spaniards  whose  galleon  fled  from 
Manila  to  Acapulco,  brought  to  Spain  wealth  and  riches,  the  Filipinos 
were  to  later  on  become  very  involved  in  establishing  the  no%v  famous, 
shrimp  and  seafood  industry  in  Louisiana. 

This  very  early  contribution  is  just  one  oX  the  many  made  by  an 
^sian  American  group. 

Recognition  of  such  accohiplishment  strengthens  our  pride,  our 
dignity,  and  our  dn^minitment  to  continue  our  struggle  not  only  fqr 
equ^l  rights,  but  for  equal  recognition  from  all  Americans. 

The  agency  I  work  for  provides  services  to  low-income  families  and 
elders.  We  recognize  the  vital  role  po6T  housing  and  poor  neighbor- 
hood conditions  play  in  magnifying  and  intensifying  other  social 
problems  and  ijpues  such  as  health,  employment,  education*  crime,  and 
many  others.  There  is  no  other  residential  area  in  San  Francisco  quite 
like  south  of  Market.  Housing  can  be  found  on  the  same  block  as 
parking  lots,  manufacturers,  retail-wholesale  outlets,  warehouses,  and 
ofllccs.  But  many  of  the  side  streets  contain  two-  or  three-story  frame 
apartment  houses  mixed  with  other  nonresidential  buildings. 

On  a  typical  blodp|pg|^mercial  and  industrial  buildings  and  some 
residential  hotc^^ffiminate  the  main  streets.  In  San  Francisco's  overall 
economic  structure,  south  of  Market  is  a  major  land  resource  for 
incubator  industries;  downtown  support  industries,  and  low-rent 
housing. 

Ahhbugh  it  has  only  0.3  percent  of  the  city's  overall  land,  south  of 
Market  possesses  31.5  percent  of  the  city's  total  commercial  and 
industrial  areas  and,  although  it  only  contains  0.3  percent  of  I  percent 
of  the  city\s  residential  land,  virtually  all  of  the  residents,  residences 
are  for  low-income  people. 
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Housing  tor  the  elderly  cc^nsists  mainly  (^1"  rcsutcntuil  hotels,  while  iit 
the  siuiuUniic  n»ost  recently  arrived  nnniigrant  families  can  Ik-  found 
.  residing  in  the  two-  or  three-story  apartment  houses.  Most  ol  the 
*  common  deficiencies  found  in  south  of  Market  housing  units  are 
electrical,  plumbing,  maintenance,  health,  sanitation,  and"  fire  safety. 
More  than  half  of  these  units  have  at  least  One  of  the  mentioned 
deficiencies  h  can  be  gener^illy  stated  that  half  of  the  residential 
housing  units  that  are  fouiK!\-aie  found  to  be  in  substandard  condition, 
but  overcrowding  is  probably  the  most  critical  honsing  problem  for 
families  iii,!Kiuth  of  Market. 

Overcrowding  has  countless  negative  impacts,  is  generally  not 
healthy,  either  physically  or  mentally  for  tl\9  occupants,  and  it's  not 
uncommon  to  find  an  average  recently  arrived  Filipino  family  of  six  to 
have  relatives  and  friends  staying  with  them  in  a  two-bedrix)ni 
apartment. 

Overcrowding  has  acjverse  eflects  on  th^  housing  units,  since 
overcrowd*g  leads  to  rapid  deterioration  of  existing  housing  stock 
and  can  lead  directly  to  substandard  housing  itself. 

Pespite  the  small  amount  of  improvement  alid  the  large  number  of 
absentee  landlords,  however>nany  Filipino  tenants  take  pride  in  their 
homes.  It  is  common,  for^exaniple.  for  Filipinos  to  maintain  the  inside 
of  their  ;»partments  very  well,  even  when  they're  overcrowded.  Many 
also  have  a  positive  feeling  about  wanting  to  improve  the  area  and  to 
stay^  permanent  resident,  but  cannot  afford  the  cost  of  a  home  in 

•  so^h  of  Market.  * , 

The  1970  6emus  states  that  many  south  of  Market  residents  are 
paying  more  than  25  percent  of  their  incomes  for  rent.  Of  the  total 
Filipino  families  residing  in  San  Francisco,  one-fourth  of  these  families 
are  earning  incomes  below  the  poverty  levels.  Seventy-five  peVcent  of 
low-income  families  reside  south  of  Market  and,  considering  that  at 
least  25  percent  of  all  San  Francisco  Filipino  families  reside  in  the  area, 
and  with  the  rapid  increase  of  immigrants  establishing  residence,  and 
while  at  the  same  time  th^Filipnio  population  having  a  birth  rate  tWice 
that  of  San  Francisco's  city  average,  south  of  Market's  housing 
problems  have  a  potential  to  continue  to  worsen. 

The  elderly  in  the  area  have  been  tremendously  affected  by  the 
housing  situation,  for  example,  redevelopment  of  an  area  for  a 
convention  center  within  ;S*nith.of  Market  led  to  dd^molition  of  several 
residential  hotels.  These  elderly,  mostly  single  men  with  annual 
incomes  of  less  than  $2,000,  were  displaced  from  this  redevelopment 

•  area  and  moved  to  other  hotels  either  in  the  Tenderloin  or  to  other 
parts  of  sout^i  of  Market. 

The  physical  and  ifientaj  impact  on  the  senid^  citiHn  when  having 
to  move  has  so  many  ill  effects.  Although  life  in  a  residetftial  hotel  may 
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\k  a  iiiaigiiial  ofte  for  (he  senior  citi/eh,  it  provides  the  seiiiih  citi/.en 
iiide|HMu1ence  and  a  sense  of'coininiinity 

A  mutually  snp|K)rtive  system  has  develoixnl  where  Iriends  help 
each  other  during  bad  times,  and  keep  an  eye  out  for  each  other.  1  here 
arc-really  few  other  places  in  the  city  for  these  people  to  go.  While  the, 
^number  of  residential  hotels  is  dwindling  dye  to  redevelopment,  the 
fQw  new  elderly  housing  complexes  cannot  replace  what  has  already 
been  demolished. 

The  Iniernationar  Hotel  is  a  graphic  example, of  (he  need  for  low- 
income  hous^,  especially  for  the  dderly.  .  >y 

Manilatowif*  adjacent  to  Chinatown,  has  experienced  many  great 
losses  in  terms  of  community  services  and  small  businesses  which  were 
essential  to  help  support  the  nepds  of  low-income  Asian  elderly. 
Barber  shops,  dafes,  and  other  small  businesses  which  served  as  scx:ial 
gathering  places  for  seniors  have  given  vVay  to  the  expansion  of  tUe 
finaiici^^  district. 

And  a  similar  situation  exists  in  the  south  of  Market  today,  with  the 
development  of  a  cohventioii  center.  But  with  Filipino  seniors  residing 
in  Mamlatown,  the  residential  hotel  situation  is  very  questionable  at^ 
this  point.  Even  though  there  are  some  social  service  agencies  and 
programs  suBh  as  Manilatown  Senior  Center,  the  problems  caused  by 
lack  of  low-income  housing,  low-cost  housing  are  overwhelming  and  i 
even  the  services  seerti  scarce. 

^w-cost  hoifsing  exists  in  most,  if  not  all,  urban 
^re  large  concentrations  of  Asian  Americans  can  be 


The  needjvfor  low 
Am^^^^ities  wrer 


Senior  citizens,  low-income  families  also  need  community  services 
to  help  deal  with  the  social  problems  caused  by  poor  housing 
conditions.  Neighb<1fhoods  with  mixed  uses  like  south  of  Market 
cannot  afford  to  lose  any  more  housing  units  to  commercialization. 

A  healthy  neighborhood  environment  will  allow  immigrant  families 
and  inimigrant  children  and  their  families  to  at  least  experience  living 
in  a  safe  community  atmosphere.       S  ' 

The  civil  rights  of  the  young,  the  old,  the  long  time  Residents,  the 
immigrant  are  rapidly  being  overiooked  in  the  context  of  housing. 
Being  deprived  of  decent,  low-income,  and  affordable  .housing  and  a 
safe  and  healthy  neighborhood  can  only  produce  negative  attitudes 
among  its  residents. 

But  because  of  the  overwhelming  power  of  corporate  industries 
over  elderiy  and  recent  immigrantis,  the  political  nature  of  the  housing 
situation  becomes  ^ery  complex  to  the  poor  and  powerless. 

To  address  some  of  the  problems  that,J  Ijave  mentioned,  we  sug|KSt 
the  following,  that  all  levels  of  geK^ernment  support  and  pr^ffi 
technical  a^stance  to  community-based  nonprofit  housing  develop 
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iiieiit  coriH>rations  Such  supiK^rt  and  rt\;(>giiition  will  gciK-ratt-  input 
^  from  connnunity  residents,  tenants  and  owners,  thus  allowing  more 
positive  interaction  between  the  community  and  its  jxilicyniakcrs. 

We'd  also  like  to  see  that  Uwal  goveriiments  be  encouraged  to  adopt 
the  existing  Federal  policies  to  be  flexible  enough  to  help  increase 
ownership  of  liouslirg  by  IcKal  residents  and  thereby  increase  comniu 
nity  control  over  its  housing  stock. 

Improve  the  quality  of  existing  housing,  the  rehabilitation  without 
placing  unwanted  financial  burdens  on  6ccupants.  Although  we 
recognize  that  rehabilitation  is  not  a  cure-all,  itj^nust  be  accojnpanied 
by  other  improvement  including  new  housing,  to  have  any  ty|>c  of 
lasting  effects  qn  improving  the  life  in  the  con^munity.  In  urban  areas 
with  huge  concentrations  of  unemployed,  low-iilconie  people,  priority 
should  be  given  Iq  hire  local  residents  with  construction  skUlji  to 
develop  new  housing  or  to  rehabilitate  existing  housing.  Job  training, 
apprenticeship  programs  should  also  be  established  in  the  commynity 
to  help  train  residents.  We'd  also  like  to  encourage  the  expansion  of 
section  8  programs  Jind  other  Federal  and  State  and  local  programs 
which  seem  feasible  for  s^ch  areas  like  south  of  Market. 

In  areas  which  consist  mainly  of, low-income  families,  developing 
housing  units  with  adequate  numbers  of  bedrooms  per  unit,  overcrow- 
dedness  will  be  reduced  as  well  as  health  and  siifcty  problems. 

Community  facilities,  the  services  program  should  expand  and 
develop  simultaneously.with  the  rehabilitation  of  such  existing  housing 
and  with  development  of  new  housing. 

Such  services  are  essential  in  the  improvement  of  neighborhoods 
an'h  are  very  supportive  in  dealing  with  the  socioeconomic  problems 
experienced  in  low-income  urban  areas. 

We'd  also  like  to  see  an  increase  in  funding  and  expansion  of 
programs  to  improve  the  total  quality  of  inner-city  areas  and 
neighborhoods  .which  contain  a  substantial  amount  of  residential 
housing,  oven  though  such  areas  are  not  zoned  for  r*^ential  use. 

And  last,  we'd  like  to  support  the  establishment  of  new  programs  for 
residential  housing  rehabilitation,  because  of  the  large  number  of 
elderly  and  immigrant  families  residing  in  hotels,  in  San  Francisco, 
Chinatown,  south  of  Market,  the  Tenderloin,  etc.  Thi^J  alternative  can 
help  alleviate  substandard  housing  conditions  found  in  residential  hotel 

units. 

Thank  you. 

Vice  Chairman  Horn,  thank  you  very  much. 

Commissioner  FTeeman? 

Commissioner  Freeman.  I  have  no  questiom. 
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Discussion 

Vk  1^  Chairman  Horn  C  hanman  I-lcniining?  ^ 
Chairman  Fi  lmminc;.  1  think  Td  like  to  address  this  question  to 
any  member  of  the  panel.  Have  yon  been  ntvolved  in  any  actions 
growing  out  of  allegations,  to  the  effect  tliat  the  Asian/Pacific 
Americans  are  (he  victims  of  a  failure  to  implement  title  VIII  of  the 
housing  act,  namely  the  fair  housing  title? 

Mr  I. hi  No,  we  have^rt  bvcw  involved  In  New  York  City  we 
have  a  pau  ticulai  problem  with  the  south  Bronx  We  are,  as  Dr.  Nishi 
ixiinted  ^it  earlier,  victims  of  comi>cting  against  other  minorities/who 
is  more  victimized,  it's  hard  to  say. 

We  don't  want  to  be  put  into  a  position  of  fighting  among  ourselves 
for,  and  accusing  the  government  of  favoring  another  minority  over 
this  minority.  I  think  that's  a  very  divisive  approach.  It  seems  to  me 
.that  what  wtre  looking  for  is  an  equal  access  m  terms  of  hearing  our  ' 
.voices,  certalily  with  a  politician  such  as  Herman  Badillo  who  come 
\down  here  and  spoke  for  the  south  Bronx  or  Charlie  Ringo  who  come 
Jtown  and  speak  for  Harlem;  they're  not  going  to  listen  to  too  many  of 
ifs  coming  from  Chinatown. 

Politically,  we're  almost  like  ebnucbs.  We  have  no  power,  and  I 
think  the  name  of  the  game,  whether  we^ke  it  or  not  in  this  country,  is 
who  iias  the  political  clout,  and  I  think  unless  some, creative  and 
innovative  and  I  think  some  courageous  thinking  comes  from  this 
particular  panel  and  from  our  government  officials,  the  squeaking 
wl^eel  will  always  squeak. 

jChairman  Flemming.  Any  other  member  of  the  panel  care  to 
comment  on  that? 

Ihe  Congress  is  right  now  considering  amendments  to  title  VIII 
designed  to  put  some  teeth  into  that  particular  title,  to  provide  for 
more  effective  enforcement  and  Pm  just  trying  to  see  whether  or  not  a 
failure  to  enforce  it  has  had  an  adverse  impact  on  t^e  members  oT  your  ' 
community  and  whether  enforcement  or  effective  enforcement  could 
have  a  positive  effect  on  the  members  of  your  community. 

Mr.  Ilumin.  Just  to  add  to  what  Harold  mentioned.  The  political 
nature  of  the  housing  condition  makes  it  very,  very  competitive  when 
you're  talking  about  not  only,  Asian  Americans  having  housing 
problems,  but  generally  in  the  city  of  San  Francisco  where  you  have  at  ' 
least  about  60  percent  of  the  total  population  being  minority;  it  tends  to 
get  quite  competitive  for  the  little  amount  of  funds  that  there  are. 

And  just  to  support  his  statement.  I  think  just  to  have  that  kind  of 
equal  access — 

Chairman  Flemming.  Essentially  your  problem  is  a  problem  of 
inadequate  housing  facilities— 
Mr.    Lui.  More  money. 
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t'MAiRMAN  !-i  i  MMiNt!     jiiid  iiiacloquiiti'  lioiisuiK  pioKHim  ^ 
Mr     11)1  1  think  bflsicnily  what  wr'rr  saymg  is  (hat  the  govern 

inent  is  i\o{  committed  to  low-income  housing.  1  think  that's  really 

what  it  is,  1  think,  since  the  inpratc»riun'k^^^^> 

Chairman  Fi  r.MMiNO  Well,  your  relerence  to  the  600,000  goal 

and  (he  fact  that  we're  a  long  ways  away  from  that  ixinits  up  what  you 

have  tn  nnnd. 

Mr  Lui.  Yes,  1  thntk  the  problem  is  that  we  keep  deliMlmg 
ourselves,  and  we  talk  alK>ut  housnig  plan.  We  have  a  department  of 
housing,  urban  development;  we're  really  not  talking  about  providing 
new  units  where  it's  really  needed  and.  at  the  same  time,  on  one  hand, 
we're  bringing  in  ;nore  immigrants  and  we  make  a  big  public  furo^ 
over  the  fact^hat  we  open  our  shores,  and  where  are  you  gomg  t(i  put 
tliem? 

And  then  nob<xly  cares  al>»ut  the  inner  cities  until  you  have  another 
riot  and  then  you  have  another  jwverty  program.  I  think  what  we're 
saying  now  is  if  we're  really  committed  to  it,  I  mean  wa're  no  different 
than  the  bombed  out  section  of  Berlin  if  you  look  at  the  south  Bronx 
and  Brooklyn.  One  of  the  visitors  from  San  Francisco  came  to  the  ' 
lower  east  side'on  Monday  and  he  was  shcxrked  at  the  conditions  he 
saw  on  the  lower  cast  side. 

Now.  maybe  Patricia  Harris  and  the  President  have  to  visit  the 
Chinatowns  and  the  other  Asian  communities. 

(Applause.] 

VICii  Chairman  Horn.  Let  glc  pursue  that,  if  I  might,  Mr.  Lui. 
You  mentioned  that  there's  *  problem  of  competing  with  the  south 
Bronx,  and  you  didn't  want  to  fight  among  minorities.  Pm  not  quite 
clear,  1  guess,  at  this  point,  what  the  competition  is.  Is  it  competition  to  -  j 
build  particular  projects  in  a  given  land  area  or  is  it 'competition  for 
members  9f  the  Asian/Pacific  community  to  get  into  housing  projects, 
low-income  projects  that  are  already  built  in  a  given  land  arpa? 

Mr.  Lui.  You  have  two  problems,  first  in  the  building,  the 
commitment  of  tjionies  goes  to  the  politician's  area,  favorite  area,  and  I 
think  when  the  President  goes  to  the  south  Bronx  and  makes  a 
commitment  before  he's  elected,  the  least  he  can  do  is  at  least  voice  his 
concern  for  it  and  work  With  his  staff  to  appease  the  mayor,  ihe 
governor,  and  the  politicians  that  got  him  elected.  So  that's  where  the 
commitment  of  whatever  monies  come  out  of  HUD  would  go. 

In  public  housing,  New  York  City  has  600,000  units.  The  lower  east  ^ 
side  ha#,  as  I  say,  9,00(yunits  where  most  of  the  Chinese  live  and  most 
of  the  Chinese  in  New  i'ork  a?e  eligible  for  public  housing. 

Now,  unfortunate!^-  New  York  City,  unlike  other  ^Cities,  docs  not 
have  'a  vacancy  problem  in-  housing  projects.  So,  therefore,  if  we're 
public  housing,  houses  600,000  New  Yorkers,  where  I  think  it's 
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^a)ha/iiig  the  WK),(XK)  is  hiigei    hirgcr  |H)pi4jitioii  and  inoic  than  many 
big  cities  ill  the  coniitry  -  we  are  sayiiig'theii  that  the  pubhc  housing 
,     -prVK""*'"  that's  present  there  now  and  working  well,  is  not  going  to 
help  the  Asiaiiii^r  the  Chinese  since  there  is  no  vacancy  rate  And  it's 
not  a  matter  of  cftscriniination,  it's  a  matter  of  there  being  no  vacaiiciCvS. 

I  think  there  are  some  situations  wlieie  many  Chinese  who  apply  are 
not  r^o|H'rly  prwessed.  but  even  if  they  were  projHMly  priKcssed, 
there  still  is  the  waiting  list  of  other  eligible  applicants 

ViC  F  Chairman  Horn|  Okay,  so  you're  saying  what  is  clear  from 
all.  your  testimony  and  what  we  all  know  anyhow.  Unit  there's  a 
*  complctdy  niadcquate  level  of  public  housing  unit.s,  |>cricxi.  That's  one 
point. 

Then  what  I  was  getting  at  is,  given,  though,  the  existing  public 
nmising,  is  there  discrimination  in  the  administration  of  that  housing 
between  minority  groups? 

Mr.    Doi  In  California— if  I  could  comment  on  that—  ^ 

ViCF  Chairman  Horn.  Yes,  pleaiie., 
\  Mr.  Doi.  The  di&riniination  isn't  amo^g  n^nority  groups  but  it's 
in  the  administration  of  the  housing  productioji,  period.  The  California 
Housing  Finance  Agency,  which  receives  a  tremendous  amount  of 
section  8  subsidy  from  HUD,  has— my  estimates  would  be  less  than  5 
percent  of  all  of  its  housing  productioi)  is  in  low  cost,  multiple-unit 
hou6in|f  production  projects. 

Vice  Chairman  Horn.  Well,  okay,  youVc  saying  the  discrimina- 
tion  is  nmde  by  those  charged  with  the  administration  of  housing 
programs  between  low-income  bousij^g,  moderate-income  housing, 
and  middle-income  housing.  Is  ^hat  what  I  heard  in  that  last  answer? 

Mr.    Doi.  Right.  Most  of  California,  the  CHFA  projects  ^re  In  the 
t»      white,  middle-tlass  suburban  areas.  Asian  Ainerioans/effect  oif  job 
opportunities 

-Vice  ChaiKman  Horn.  All  right,  tcrwh^'cxtciijl  is  that  California 
Housing  i^ency  the  recipient  of  any  Federal  fuhcfe,  to  your  knowl- 
edge? 

Mr.  Doi.  Well^  again  to  .a  tremendous  extent,  they  are  a  direct 
recipient- of  section  8  subsidy  from  HUD. 

Vice  Chairman  Ho^.  So  they're  the  administration  agency 
within  California.  Have  yoU  ever  looked  to  sec  what  kind  of  a  plan 
they  submit  to  HUD  claiming  what  they  will  do  with  the  funds  HUD 
is  providing  to  the  State  of  California? 

Mr.    Doi.  Involved  in  their  plans  are  statements  saying  that  the>^ 
will  provide  low-income^  multiple-unit  housing  dwellings  in  the  inner 
cities. 

Vice  Chairman  Horn.  Do  they  say  how  much? 
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Mr.    Doi  OIT  the  fop  of  my  head  I  ii-nlly  can't  tcll'yi>u  how 
nuich- 

Vici-  Chairman  Horn.  1  think  this  is  ruthcr  intcrestuig  It  seems  to 
mc  that  ill  an  attempt  to  try  to  get  at  some  of  these  problems  anc^  how 
they're  administered,  we  ought  to  have  the  Staff  Director  communi- 
cate with  HUD  and  the  California  Housing  Finance  Agency  and 
secure  the  current  plan  of  the  Stato  of  Culiforiua  In  this  exhi^bit,  we 
should  particularly  lu^te  what  has  Ix-en  said  by  the  State  in  relation  t(^ 
HUD  in  terms  of  low-income  housing  that  will  be  provided  m  inner 
city  areas  of  the  State,  the  degree  to  which  that  has  been  funded  by  the 
Federal  Government,  and  then  the  degree  to  which  that  has  been 
actually  carried  out  under  the  auspices  of  the  State. 

Let  me  move.  Mr.  Doi.  to  another  question  You  mentioned  that 
there's  a  need  for  incentives  to  encourage  nonprofit  organizatioiis.  \ 
wonder  if  you  could  specify, some  of  those  incentives?  I  heard  the 
technical  assistance  argument  that  applies  across  the  board,  but  is  there 
something  peculiar  to  the  needs  of  nonprofit  organizations  which  you 
think  would  be  necessary  to  encourage  that  type  of  activity? 

Mr  Dpi.  Privaterfbr-pipfit  developers  get  incentives  through  tax 
breaks  such  as  deterioration-well,  the  only  way  that  nonprofits  can 
involve  private  profit  developers  in  providing  these  kinds  of  housing 
projects  within  the  areas  that  we're  trying  to  concentrate  on  »s  by 
giving  them  the  tax  benefits,  we  would  have  to  enter  into  partnerships. 
Say  for— in  the  developer  ptovi(^ing  20  percent  of  it  in  kind 
contribution  Jowards  the  developing  of  the  project,  they  would— we 
would  have  to  give  them  100  percent^  the  tax  br«aks,  that  we  might, 
say  be  able  to  syndicate  out  to  other  kinds  of  Investors.  If  we  could 
,>erhaps  receive  a  stronger  incenlive  being  allowed  td-say  syndicate 
200  percent  of  the  project  rathct  than  100  percent,  then  that  would 
really  helii  out.  .  . 
Vice  Chairman  Horn.  Very  good.  >  ... 

Mr  Lui,  one  of  the  interests  of  this  Commission,  and  we  held  a 
hearing  on  it  a  few.  month\  ago,  has  been  in  the  problems  facfed  by 
undocumented  workers.  I  think,  as  is  clear  to  many  of  us>,that  this  is 
not  simply  a  Southwestern  United  States  problem  ort>  problem 
between  Mexican  undocumented  workers  and  their  entry  into  the 
Soulhwcstern  United  States.  It's  a  national-problem  which  occurs  m 
the  East,  the  Detroit  area,  th$  Northw<^t,  as  much  as  anywhere. 

In  terms  of  your  "work  within  the  Cttncfic  fcommumty  of  the 
Asian/Pacific  American  community  in  NeW  York  City,  do  you  have 
an  estimate  as  to  the  number  of  unciocupientcd  Chinese  that  might  be 
in  area?  Docs  this  group  pose  any  additional  needs  and  demands 
far  services  that  are  not  beiitg  met  through  meeting  the  needs  of  ^ 
regular  immigrant  group8%4-comc  in?  ^ 
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CiYuId  you  give  iis  a  little  feel  for  the  situation  ni  New  York? 
Mr,  I'm  not  cicaf  as  to  what  you  mean 

Vice  Chairman  Horn.  Im  talking  «Jx)ut  the  undocumented 
worker,  the  illegal  alien  that  conies  into  the  United  States- I'nj 
curious  if  you  have  a  feeling  for  how  nuujy  exist  in  the  New  York 
Chinese  community  anc;!  do  they  Vequire  certain  scx-ial  services  in 
a*ddition  to  what  legal  immigrants  might  require.  JHvause  there's  the 
problem  of  identification,  proof,  ineligibility,  so  forth. 

I  just  wondered  what  your  experience  is. 

Mr.    Lur.  Well,  I  have  an  ofTicial  exi)cricnce  and  I  have  an 
unofficial  experience.  Officially,  I  don't  know  any  illegal  aliens. 
[Applause.] 

Regardless  of  their  background,  their  cthniy  race,  and  their  height, 
their  weight,  anything,  I  think  we  just  deal  wijh  them  and  we  provide 
the  .service.  "j 

We  have  had  some  problems  where  jniople  who  have  applied  for 
certain  programs,  where  they  have  to  produce  certain  documents,  and 
they  have  been  unable  to  produce  them.  And  I  think  as  an  organization 

^  I  received  a  large  number  of  government  funds;  we  have  to  comply 
with  regulations.  Whether  in  fact  they're  illegal,  I  don't  know.  I  would 
say  that,  unoffiicially,  there  are  close  to  6,  7,  8,000  living  in  the 
Chinatown  area  who  are  iltegal  ahcus.  Syice  my  mother  is  an  illegal 
ahen,  I  would  figure  that  there  are  s^ many— I  thought  I  was  an 
American— I  think  the  services,  though,  I  think  that  are  provided,  I 
think'  are  distributed  fairly  within  the  Chm^ise  community.  I  think 

^vit^n  the  government,  there  are  a  lot  of , problems  because  many 
government  agencies  sort  of  find  a  way  not  io  serve  you.  They'll  find 
reasons. 

The  government  itself  has  a  very,  I  tflinlc,  inconsistent  pattern.  Many 
years  ago,  as  you  know,  ahens  could  not  have  jobs  in  government  and 
yet  they  were  taxed  and  yet  they  were  drafted  to  get  killed  overseas. 
We  in  the  cpmmunity  are  fighting  to  say  that  anybody  who  lives,  who 
lives,  wh6  breathes,  is  entitled  to  services.  i 

I  think  you  tx»ight,  you  can  put  them  in  any- category  you  want  in 
terms  of  statistics,  but  the  fact  that  someone's  walking  the  streets  and 
gets  hit  by  a  car  doesn't  meaii  that  he  can't  go  to  this  hospital  because 
he's  an  illegal  alien,  you  can't  pull  o«t  a  so<jial  security  number,  but  I 
think  that  the  organization,  Chinatown,  and  most  of  the  nonprofit 
organizations  since  they're  not  making  any  money  out  of  it,  they  serve 
whoever  comes —  ,  * 

VicfE  Chairman  Horn.  Just  so  I  get  this  matter  in  perspective, 
remind  me  how  many  live  in  Chinatown  of  Chinese  descent? 
TVfR.    Lui.  Between  100,000  and  150,000.  i^  " 
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Vu  r  Chairman  Horn.  Okuy  One  last  qut'stion  dm  the  New  York 
situation.  It  seems  tci  me  as  communities  undergo  tins  problem  of 
deterioration,  blight,  redevelopment,  etc.  one  of  the  better  Federal 
programs  that  has  tried  to  g6t  at  the  economics  of  the  inner  city  has 
been  the  work  of  the  Economic  Development  Administration  in  the 
Department  of  Commerce.  Now,  wh'ile  that  doesn't  pertain  to  housing, 
particularly,  it  Hc>cs  |K-rtain  to  better  planning,  it  dews  ,KMtain  to 
leverage  to  encourage  private  incentives  to  get  an  economic  mffl>^ 
structure  there  that  will  provide  op|x)rtunities  in  nnitry  of  these  areas. 

Is  there  any  cx|>erience  yxm  have  in  the  Chinatow^i  area  of  New 
York  City  in  relation  to.  EDA  and  various  projects  there  that^are  EDA 
fiiiuiedV 

Mr.  lAJi  We  have  none.  1  think  there  is  an  ^jmergence  of 
organizations  that  are  getring  into  the  economic  devclopinc^it  are». 
Some  of  us  will  be  meeting  with  the  Small  Business  Administration 
and  we'll  let  you  know  what  the  outcome  is  in  terms  of  real  assistance 
to  our  communities. 

Vice  Chairman  Horn.  Very  good. 

Commissioner  Saltzman?  ^^i^ 

Mr.  Nunez?  . 
.  Mr.  NuNi-z.  Yes,  1  |iave  one  question.  Yoti  focused  your  interests 
'  on  public  housing  and  the  plight  of  people  in  the  nin^r  city.  1  was 
woiiderlig  whether  you  have  given  any  thought  to  the  possible 
discrimilation  that  Asians  might  encounter  as  they' move  outside  of 
the  inner  city  into  the  suburbs.  Have  you  done  any  work  in  that  Wea, 
or  do  you  think  that  the  problem  is  primarily  one  of  people  living  in 
the  crowded  ghettos,  the  Chinatowns,  the  Japantowns,  the  Manila- 
towns  of  America?  Are  there  problems  as  the  communities  begin  to 
spread  out  of  their  iimer  cities?^  ^ 

Perhaps  all  of  you  could  respond  to  this.  I 
MR.  Ilumin.  If  I  hear  you  right,  you're  saying  iff  there  is  any 
discrimination  as  far  as  the  transition  from  a  low-income  neighborhood 

to,  into  a  middle — 

Mr.    Nunez.  Yes,  as  they  move  out  from  the  inner  chy  areas 

where  tradition^ly  Asians  have  lived. 

Mr.  lLUMir«r'Due  to  the  location  of  my  agency,  my  area  of  work,  1 
don't  come  in  contact  with  too  njany  middle-income  families.  Due  to 
the  fact  that  we're  situated  in  the  downtown  area,  and  it's  pretty 
common  that  in  most  downtown  areas  there  is  a  small  Residential 
neighborhood  that  has  poor  housing,  we  haven't  really  encountered 
any  substantial  amount  of  xliscrimination  problems  existing  in  the  outer 
areas  of  the  particular  district. 

Mr.  Dot.  (  In  Los  Angeles,  the  problems  of  housing  are  more 
concentrated  in  the  inner  city  area,  that's  not  tc^  say  that  there  are  no 
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problems  in  (he  siibmbaii  areas,  but  Ixvausc  of  (he  various  governitieii- 
(al  regulations  in  IHID  p;^  in  EDA  or  in  CSA  or  whatever,  you're 
forced  to  deal  with  small  geographic  areas.  So  as  a  nonprofit 
organization  trying  to  vi'ork  and  deal  with  those  problems  i^ud  utilize 
government  resources  to  deal  with  those  problems,  you  have  to—you 
have  to  prioritize,  and  rtie  problems  are  more  concentrated  in  the  inner 
city;  we're  forced  by  the  government  regs  to  prioritize/ that's  why  we 
foinis  in  on  inner  cities 

.   VicF  Chairman  Horn.  Any  other  questions,  Mr.  Nunez? 
MkV-  Nunuz.'No. 

VicK  Cha«man  Horn.  Th^nk  you  very  much.  We  appreciate  your 
testimony.  It's  been  very  he}t)fiil. 

The  next  panel  will  concern  the  strategies  and  remedies  in  the 
housing  area.  And  we  will  have  with  us  three  panelists,  the  first  of 
whom  IS  Mr.  Qordon  Chin,  of  (he  Chinatown  Neighborhcxxi  Center  in 
San  Francisco. 

Mr.  Chin  is  the  executive  director  of  the  Chinatown  Neighborhoixl 
improvement  Resource  Center.  Mr.  Chin? 


Presentation  of  Gordon  phin,  Executive  Director,  Chinatown 
^        ^Neighborhood  Improvement  Resource  Center, 

San  Frarulisco,  California  » 

Mr.  Chin.  Thank  you,  Corrunissioher.  { 
The  Chinatown  Neighborhood  Improvement  Resource  Center  Va 
community  planning^  orgapftation  seeking  to  improve  the  entife 
physical  environment  of  ^  Francisco  Chinatown.  The  HUD-funded 
701  study  in  1972  cpnCluded  that  San  Francisco's  Chinatown  has  the 
iBfciLhaiiaim^'C?5nditions  in  the  western  United  States.  Almost  all  of 
our  housing  stock  was  built  right  after  the  earthquake.  lf\  fact,  it  was 
rebuilt  by  the  Chinese.  Most  of  the  residential  units  arc  hotel  rooms, 
an<#as  David  mentioned  earlier,  many  of  our  elderly  and  families  have 
to  sharfe  bathrooms  and  kiljchens. 

Our  percentage  of  rent*  occupancy  is  84  percent,  one  of  the  ifighest 
in  San  Franpisco.  Chinafl^wn  has  132  residential  hotels  comprising 
over  5,000  housing  units,  and  this  gives  Chinatown^  ihe  highest 
population  density  outside  of  Manhattan. 

Our  conjmunity  is  also  situated  between  some  of  San  Francisco's 
most  wealthy  areas.  Nob  Hill,  financial  distrtet,Vnd  this  makes*  new 
housing  acquisition  very  difficult.  Land  costs  in  Chinatown  today 
approach  $200  per  squall  foot  and  realtors  will  tel!  me  that  there's  no 
such  thing  as  fair  market  value. 

Combine<|  with  the  expansion  of  .the  financial  district,  we  are  losing 
many  housing  units.  And  the  substantial  demand  for  commercial 
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devdopiiiciK  is  inakiiiR  it  very  dimciill  to  innintaiii  n  mixed  usf, 
rcsidential-coinnicrotal  coinimmtty 

M«iiy  of  (he  long  tiiiu'  small  businesses  nie  getting  displaced  by 
banks,  jewelry  stores,  what  have  you..  Ifs  really  no  accident  that 
Chinatowns  and  other  Asian  communities  fac<;  similar  ty|>cs  ol 
problems  of  displacement  and  connnercial  pressures,  high  land  costs, 
and  congestion. 

Like  other  immigrant  conununities  that  have  dcvelo|H'd  near  jxirts 
Sb'i'^other  tians,x>rtation  ix>ints  of  'entry.  Chinatown  is  often  Icxated 
near'downtowns  (.>r  financial  districts;  we  have  lost  many  thousand|^l 
housing  units  in  the  last  two  decades  to  this  expansion. 
.  What  many  people  sometimes  forget  is  that  Chinatown  existed 
before  there  ever  was  a  financial  district  in  San  Francisco.  1  think  the 
Federal  Government  must  correct  past  inscnsitivity  to  Asian  commu- 
nity housing  needs  with  a  commitment  to  our  fair  share  of  community 
development  and  subsidy  monies,  but  equally  imjxirtant  is  the  Federal  ^ 
Government's  commitment  that  programs  be  adapted  or  created  to 
meet  our  unique  needs.  .    ,.•  * 

I  would  likfe  to  suggest  the  following  measures^  capacity  building. 
Traditional  housing  programs  have  not  met  our  needs  in  Chinatown^ 
Government  at  all  levels  should  recognize  the  essential  role  qf  ' 
community-basdd.  nonprofit  entities  in  htiiising  development. 
.  We  have  experienced  urban  renewal  and  it  doesn't  work  in 
Chinatown'.  Massive  type  of  urban  renewal  projects  wiih  high  . 
population  densities  would  lead  to  a  substantial  amount  of  displace- 
ment  Likewise,  public  housing  authorities  have  not  been  able  to 
develop  housing,  at  least  not  in  San  Francisco  Chinatown,  because  of 
the  high  laiid  costs.  Thus,  we  need  our  own  development  entities,  our 
own  housing  development  corporations"  housing  sponsors,  and  techni- 
cal  assistance  agencies.  We  think  HUB  should  make  every  eflort  to 
foster  this  capacity.' the  building  effort. 

Commutiity-based  sponsors  for  subsidized  housing  are  paramount  to 
this  effort.  We  think  HUD  guidelines  fbr  sponsor  selection  should  . 
recognize  an  organization's  reputation  within  it?  community  and  not- 
just  look  at  the  size  of  their  bank  account  or  the  real  estate  holdings. 

We  think  legislation  and  programs  such  as  community  development 
should  mandate  thaynon|)rofit.  community-based  developers,  have  »  j 
recognized  role  afid  share  of  funding  in  the  annual  community  \ 
development  and  housing  assistance  plans.  .  Jii 

Significantly,  the  1977  rejjulations  on' the  contmunity  devdoptffent 
program  now  make  it  allowable  for  nonprofit  organizations  to 
implifcent  the  cptire  range  of  eligible  activities  under  the  block  grant. 

Th^lTced  fdf  ^apacUy  buildUig  in  Asian  communities  is  painfully 
evidenced  by  San  Fraifcisco  Chinatown's  experience  with  the  commu- 
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i,  iiitydcvrlopincnt  program  (M.inatcnvn  rcocivoti  k-ss  (han  }  pcrcfiK  (.1 
SaiiNFrancisco's  allooado,.  And  wlien  it  comes  down  (o  (he  big  money 
we*r\pcnnh7ed  because  the  larger  prognu/.s;  redevelopment,  cmle 
enforcement,  are  not  feasible  in  Chinatown.  ' 

The  block  grant  program  is  allocated  to  cities  according  to  formulas 
taking  into  account  population,  the  percentage  of  low  income  lesi 
dent.s.  and  (he  condition  of  the  housing  st(K-k  However,  (he  d.s(ribu- 
tion  o(  bkK-k  giant  funds  within  cKies  does  not  n(ili7e  these  same 
criteria  when  it  comes  down  totlividing  the  pie. 

Therefore,  every  year  our  cclpmumities'  population,  income.  aiKl 
housing  statistics  contribute  to  the  amount  of  money  San  Francisco 

.  receives,  yet  when  it  comes  dowiyto  San  Francisco  to  distribute  (he 
money,  they  are  not  mandated  to  use  those,  same  criteria  J>etweeii 
neighborh(x>ds. 

The  section' 8  program  must  be  expanded.  During  the  last  round  of 
proposals  in  San  J-rancisco  for  section  8  new  construction,  we  were 
instrumental  III  HUD  approval  of  h  new  240-unit  section  8  project  in 
the  waterfront  area  of  the  city,  and  we're  very  pleased  to  have  that 
However,  we  had  to  compete  with  18  other  neighbt^rhoods  in  San 
Francisco  and  they  had  very  well-deserved  projects.  Without  an 
expansion  of  section  8  new  construction,  it's  going  to  lead  to  a 
,  competitiveness  between  neighborhoods  and  minority  groups  in' San 
Francisco. 

standards:  HUD  currently  uses  minimum  property  standards 
WlWch^equire  separate  bathrooms  and  kitchens  in  any  building  that 
utilizes  section  8  subsidies.  I  think  HUD  must  be  cognizant  that  these 
standards  may  nfeed  to  be  waived  in  certain  cases  involving  residential 
hotels. 

Right  now  there  is  nO  program  on  any  government  level  t^iat  can 
feasibly  address  the  rehab  in  o^r  residential  hotels.  Trt  do  so  under 
current  section  8  standards  would  lead  to  a  reduction  in  our  housing 
stock  by  50  percent.  _^ 

In  many  cases  housing  with  communal  kitchens  can  be  developed  if 
HUD  standards  are  waive^.  In  fact/ we  think  HUD  should  establish 
model  programs  for  residential  hotel  rehabilitation  utilizing  flexible 
standards.  The  hotel  makeup  of  our  housing  stock  is  by  no  means  an 
accident  or  a  ciitural  preference.  It  is  a  direct  historical  result  of 
discriminatory  immigration  legislation  which  divided  families  and 
necc^wttated  a  hoiiwng  stock  serving  single  individuals.  Whifthe  log 
cabin  was  to  the  European  pioneer,  the  residential  hotel  is  to 
.  Chinatown  and  other  Asian  communities. 

rhe  section  202  program:  section  202  is  a  major  new  construction 
program  for  elderly  housing.  Cjiinatown  currently  has  twp  projects 
which  hav6  received  a  commitment  of  funds  from  section  202.  One  of 
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those  is  spoiisoial  by  (ho  On  l  ok  DcvclopituMit  (  orporatioii.  ami  I  II 
like  to  share  with  ^ni  two  concerns  (hey  have  cxperienceil  with  202. 
The  program  has  been  inadequately  financed  for  (he  program  to 
\  have  maximum  feasibility  for  Chinatown. 

\     Mortgages  for  202  should  be  increased  to  meet  ever  rising 
construction  and  land  costs  and.  in  addition,  should  provide  a  50  year 
mortgage  term  rather  than  the  current  4()-yeiir  term.  Tlj^will  make  it 
a  lot  easier  for  iionprofit  community  sinmsors  to  develop  housiijg. 
Impaction:  HUD  is  very  concerned  that  the  new  subsidized  housing 
I  projects  ?hould  be  decentralized  Out  of  the  core  minority  communities 

/  •  and  into  non-low-income  areas.  They  call  this  impaction.  However, 

the  Federal  Government  must  realize  that  future  development  of 
housing  outside  of  Chinatown  must  be  coordinated  with  needed  social  ^ 
and  health  services  as  well  as  coinmei'cial  and  transportation  supptirt 
systems. 

Movinj^  outside  of  familiar  Chinatown  often  has  a  very  tremendous 
cultural  and  social  impact,  particularly  for  oiir  elderly,  and  it  is  crucial 
that  the  fuU  range  of  government  resources  be  coordinated  with 
housing. 

Equally  important  is  the  need  for  HUD  to  cover  within  housing 
projects  mortgages— with  housing  projects  that  are  designated  for 
^  community  services  and  centers.  And  I  think  only  in  this  "way  can  the 

isolation  of  our  elderly  be  minimized. 

^In  summary,  what  San  Francisco  Chinatown  and  other  Asian 
communities  need  is  a  full  range  of  solutions  to  our  housing  problems, 
funding  commitments,  flexible  standards,  new  programs,  coordination 
with  supportive  services,  and  capacity  building. 

No  longer  can  we  be  satisfied  with  the  opptvtunity  to  apply  for 
irtfeasible  programs.  There  are  not  just  technical  problems  that  we 
h^e  in  adapting  to  government  programs.  They  are  basic  civil  rights 
issues  of  the  government  not  adapting  to  us. 

Thank  you. 

Vice  Chairman  Horn.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Out  next  panelist  is  Mr.  Robert  Santos,  who  is  executive  director  6f 
the  International  District  Improvement  Al^iation  located  in  Seattle. 
Washington. 

Mr.  Santos? 

Presentation^  Robert  Santos,  Executive  Director,  Interna- 
tional District  Improvement  Association,  Seattle,  Washington 

Mr.    Santos.  Thank  you. 

My  presentation  will  take  9  minutes  and  I'd  like  to  take  1  minute  in 
asking  the  Commission  a  question,  and  this  will  be  after  our  panfel 
presentation.  Is  that  all  right? 
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Vic  I  C'liAiRMAN  Horn.  As  long  ns  you  use  your  10  miiuitcs 
Mr.  Sanios.  All  light  Now.  some  of  iny  roinaiks  may  scom  a 
little  contradictory  to  presentations  from  San  l-rancisco  and  New 
York,  but  the  Seattle/International  District  area  is  not  as  [wpulated  as 
theirs,  so  we  have  different  problems.  And  the  remarks  that  I  make  are 
geared  mostly  to  elderly  and  elderly  housing. 

HUD  policy,  the  HUD  |K)licy  of  decoiicentrating  low-income 
housing  has  had  an  adverse  effect  on  our  housing  efforts  in  the 
International  District.  It  manifests  in  two  areas,  desegregation  and  in 
current  housing,  Federal  housing  projects,  and  in  financing. 

1"he  first  problem  arose  in  1977  when  HUD.  through  a  compliknce 
agreement,  forced  the  Seattle  Housing  Authority  to  restrict  minority  • 
occupancy  to  35  percent  in  the  International  areas,  an  elderly  hc^using 
project  built  in  1974. 

This  meant  that  any  new  vacancies  would  be  filled  by  Caucasians 
only  until  the  current  level  of  70  percent  minority  was  reduced  to  35 
,  percent.  This  process  would  have  taken  years  to  accomplish,  mean- 
while no  minority  residents  on  a  waiting  list  would  be  accepted  into 
the  housing  project. 

INTER •IM  met  with  HUD  regional  officials  who  would  not  budge 
from  their  position.  Subsequently.  INTER*IM  traveled  here  to 
Washington,  DC,  to  discuss  the  matter  with  Chester  McGuire,  the 
then  HUI*)  Assistant  Secretary.  INTER*IM  explained  the  ethnic 
composition  of  the  district  and  of  the  attempts  by  local.  State,  and 
Federal  Government  to  preserve  the  neighborhcKxl  'as  an  Asian 
cultural  center  of  the  Northwest..  INTER*IM  also  reminded  HUD  of 
their  own  ii^vestment  in  housing  and  community  development  block 
grants  to  the  International  District.  This  compliance  agreement  flies  in 
the  face  of  these  goals. 

We  further  explained  that  it  was  insensitive  tO'apply  a  law  regardless 
of  its  practical  implications.  The  district's  residents  are  non-English 
speaking  who  need  a  cultural  environment  they  are  accustomed  to  as 
well  as  social  services  which  they  receive  in  the  district.  To  disburse 
this  ethnic  community  to  all  parts  of  the  city  would  be  disastrous  and 
no  less  impossible.  This  Federal  court  order  to  desegregate  has  a 
reverse  affect  in  the  area  of  housing;  people  have  a  right  to  live  in  their 
own  neighborhoods  when  decent,  affordable  housing  becomes  avail- 
able to  them. 

The  Secretary  of  HUD  agreed  to  waive  the  compliance  agreement 
for  the  International  District  and,  he  said,  when  working  to  protect 
and  preserve  the  ethnic  neighborhoods  like  the  International  District, 
the  government  must  be  more  flexible. 

In  addition.  INTER*IM  has  run  up  against  HUD's  deconcentration 
policy  when  attempting  to  obtain  more  section  8  housing  for  the 
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district  |-or  years  HUn  browiilislril  \he  distncl  ami  <.nly  as  rrcnitly 
.     as  a  month  ago.  Ihroi.Kh  co.nnn.nity  prrssiuc.  has  HUH  aK.rc<l  to 
.  allow  additional  section  8  housing  units  ill  our  iieighborhocKl 
'  The  other  problem  area  related  to  the  housing  is  financmg  1  he  key 

to  developing  low^icome  housing  is  financing  jirograms  which,  in  one 
way-m  one  form  or  another,  subsidize  low-income  persons'  rent. 
HUD  FHA  [Federal  Housing  Admiiiistrationl.  and  l-armers  Home 
Admiiiistration  <»uive  nnmerons  programs  to  achieve  such  a  subsidy. 
INTERMM  is  coiicerned  about  the  Federal  regulations  and  ixilicies 
that  restrict  the  flow  of  dollars  to  low-income  communities  and  create 
additional  costs  ^iiich  reduce  the  qu"5»Uity  of  housing,  units  per 
Federal  dollar  invested.  '  < 

Our  si>c^c.fic  coiiterns  are:  one.  the  section  202  elderly  program  ha^ 
built-in  cost  requirements  that  make  it  (JilTicult  for  nonprofit  commun 
ty  groups  and  low-income  areas  to  me^t.  [ 

Secondly    these  funds  haven't  been  prioritized  for  low-income 
minority  communities.  The  district  has  never  gotten  any  section  1202 

funds.'  .       .  e  «L 

Number  two.  HUD  regulations  currently  prohibit  the  use  of  sect^Mi 
312  low-interest  loans  with  a  section  8  program.  In  many  minority 
urban  areas,  low-cost  fmatu^ng  is  necessity  to  stay  within  the  fair 
market  rent  set  by  the  secticC  8  program. 

Low-interest  loans  becom*  crucial  to  any  housing  rehabilitation-to 
keep  the  project  feasible.  ' 

Number  th>te,  the  secti6n  312.  low-interest  program  aflocated  more 
money  t(/single-f«Alily.  moderate-income  housing  rather  than  multifa- 
niily  housing  in  low-income  areas  where  people  want  to  stay. 

I„  Seattle,  for  example,  the  city  acknowledges  that  90  percent  of  the 
low-income  families  live  in  rental  unjts  and  can't  afford  the  mortgage 
payments  of  subsidized  single-family  fiomes.  It  makes  no  sense  to  have 
60  percent  of  the  312  program  alloca^iohs  which  help  only  10  percent 
of  the  low-income  persons. 

Number- ^our,  the  Federal  program  W Id  focus  on  multifamdy 
housing  since  unit  costs  and  operating  costs  are  significantly  less.  We 
could  get  mofe  housing  in  our  communities. 

Number  five,  Federal  housing  design  and  construction  cequirements 
•      should  ^  relaxed  in  neighborhoods  with  a  number  orT«b^ilitable 
'       multiunit  buildings.  Most  rehabs  can  provide  more  units  per  dollar  arid 
house  more  persons  per  investment;  in  many,  cases  bu.ldmgs  can  be 
brought  up  to  city  codes  and  be  quite  comfortable  and  safe  without 
adding  additional  requirements  which  HUP  now  does. 

Number  sin,  alternative  housing  types  should  also  be  encouraged  by 
HUP.  Single-room  occupancy  buildings  with  shared  facilities  offer  a 
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unique  opportunity  to  provide  many  of  our  elderly  members  with 
modest,  liveable  living  quarters 
.We  can't  aflbrd  nor  do  we  all  desire  siiburban  standard  housuig. 
Seven,  the  Federal  Government  should  "  invcstigAte  means  of 
developing  low-incQine  housing  with  the  least  Amount  of  red  tape  ;uid 
delays  which  c6sts-which  create  cost  overrtuis.  tJns  also  disctniragcs 
A  property  owners  from  taking  advantage  of  Federal  programs 
•       Future  directions  could  focus  around  efforts  such  as  the  Jubilee 
Housing  Corporation  here  in  Washington.  D.C,,  which  is  using  equity 
syndication  IiS  a  means  of  paying  for  low-interest  mortgages.  This 
creates  cental  units  at  40  to  50  i>ercent  below  nmrket  .rate  Without 
excessive  delays  and  interventions  by  govarnment. 

An  ejcample  of  how  HUD  requirtiments  affect  us  in  the  International 
District— the  example  I'd  like  to  use  is  the  Milwaukee  Hotel.  It  is 
presently  operated  and  managed  by  INTERMM  and  tlje  International 
District  Housing  Alliance.  Plans  are"  presently  being  formulated  to 
rehabilitate  this  hotel  while  still  trying  to  achieve  ownership.  Project- 
ed costs  of  a  minor  rehabilitation  for  106  single-room  occupancy  units 
accomodating  ^aximum  of  100  to  180  persons  is  $1.8  million.  If,  . 
however,  we  were  to  do  a  HUD  section  8-sponsored  rehabilitation  on 
the  same  building  to  conform  with  HUD  housing  regulations  and 
standards,  we  would  only  have  60  units  accomodating  a  maximum  of 
120  persons  at  a  total  Rmject  cost  of  $2.8  million. 

Our  modest  rehabili^ion  pro^posal  will  house  more  persons  at  half 
the  cost  pc?r  person  as  the  HUD  section  8  project. 

In  sum,  HUD  should  relax  the  Federal  regulations  as  Well  as  free  up 
4^  more  funds  to  flow  into  low-income  communities  in  order  that  more 
low-income  housing  could  be  built  per  Federal  dollar. 
Thank  you.  / 

Vice  Chairman  Horn.  Thank  you  very  inu6h.  . 

Our  last  panelist  this  morning  is  Mr.  Jay  Kim,  a  leader  in  the 
Chicago  Korean  American  community.  Mr.  Kim  serves  on  the  State 
Advisory  Committee  fof  Illinois  for  the  United  States  Commission  on 
Civil  Rights  and  is  an  attorney  in  Chicago. 

Mr.  Kim.  ' 
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,  Prosenjation  ot  Jay  Kim,  Attorney,  Lawrence  Avenue  Devel- 
opment Corporation,  Chicago,  Illinois 

^  "Mr.    Kim.  Thank  you.  Commissioner. 

Before  pjwjenting  my  viewpoints  on  {he  strategies  and- remedies  of 
housing  problems,  I  feel  it  is  jniperatiye  to  briefly  define  the  issues  and 
.the  problems  first.  . Furt>iermore,  I  would  like  to  focus  my  discussion 
on  the  experienoes  of  new  immigrant  groups  of  the^sian  Americans, 
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niort'  particularly  Korean  Aincricans  iii  llie  C^liicago  area  rather  than 
those  of  the  Ainerican-lwrii  counterparts 

With  respect  to  housit\^.  Koreans,  as  new  immigrants,  face  serums 
problems  pertaining  to  a  shortage  of  housing,  landloi  d-tenaiU  disputes, 
mortgage  loans  for  home  buying,  and  housing  for  iJeiiior  chizens.  This 
is.  of  course,  true  of  other  new  Asian,  inimigrant  grpups  such  as 
Indochinese  and  Filipinos  and  others  l  ater  in  my  presentation  1  will 
elab<iratc;  I'll  describe  these  problems  more  explicity  and 'discuss  the 
possible  remeilies  and  striitcgies  , 

However,  itVniust  be  i>ointed  out  that  there  is  a  paucity  of  studies  on 
these  topics  and  consequently  no  current  data  available  for  Koreans  in 
the  Chicago  area.  Therefore,  my  presentation  here  today  i«  bhsed 
entirely  upon  my  personal  observations  and  experiences  in  working  for 
the  community- 

A  1975  study  of  the  Asian  American  communities  in  tlie  Chicago 
area  was  conducted  by  B.I..  Kim  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  despite 
the  fact  that  the  stud^— pressure  of  the  housing  problems— data 
obtained  is  undpubtedly  outdated  due  to  the  drastic  increase  bf^he 
num^rs  of  Korean  immigrants  coming  into  metropolitan  Chicago 
area  in  recent  years. 

Moreover,  since  the  survey  was  conducted  the  neighborhoods  of 
areas  of  concentration  in  population  have  changed  among  the  new 
Korean  immigrants,  indicating  some  interesting  resettlement  problems 
generally  encountered  in  minority  communities. 

.The  influence  and  concentration  of  new  Korean  immigrants  have 
occurred  in  the  area  called  Albany  Park  in  the  north  side  of  Chicago, 
bounded  approximately  by  Fost;;r  A.venue  ft)  the  north,  Montrose 
Avenue  to  the  sOuth,  Pulaski  to  the  west,  and  California  to  the  west. 

High  Korean  population  and  business  activities  within  such  area 
give  a  strong  indication  of  an  emerging  ^oreantown  formation  and 
development.  Unfortunately,  the  developmeht  has  not  been  organized 
yet  b^usc  of  the  rapid  growth  of^the  community  and  the  s^rt 
history  of  the  Korean  imnjigrants  in  the  city. 

In  the  Albany  Park  area  alone  there  are  believed  to  be  approximate- 
ly 15  percent  to  20  percent  of  the  entire  population  consisting  of 
Koreans.  Along  Lawrence  Avenue,  which  is  an  artery  shopping  street 
in  Albany  Park,  there  presently  are  over  60  Korean  businesses. 

Neighborhood  characteristics  vary  considerable  in  the  density  of 
population,  average  family  income,  average  years  of  education,  age  of 
the  building,  proportion,  of  housing  units  occupied  by  owners,  and 
degree  of  housing  deterioration. 

There  are  sections  which  because  of  the— a  concentration  of  older, 
large  multiunit  buildings  with  absentee  landlords,  face— present  a 
threat'of  deterioration. 
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I  hcrc  arc  a\%o  sections  where  the  concentrations  of  s^Kial  problems 
relate  to  low  income,  high  density  of  population,  and  high  proportion 
of  senior  citizens.  The  old  multiplc  unit  buildings  owned  by  an 
absentee  landlord  and  managed  by  an  outside  firm  creates  bad  living 
conditions  for  the  tenants  and  discourages  maintenance  in  the  building, 
especially  when  they  cluster  together. 

The  area,  however,  with  its  many  obs<^lete  structures,  has  not 
rewitnessed  the  redevelopment  activities  initiated  yet  except  for  the 
business  district  revitalization  project  which  is  in  progress  with  some 
degree  of  success. 

Since  the  atmosphere  is  not  so  desirable^  Koreans  in  a  better 
financial  condition  tend  to  move  or  attempt,  at  least  attempt  to  move 
out  of  the— this  area  into  the  suburbs.  The  remaining  Koreans  in  the 
area  art  oonsidcred  either  as  new  immigrants,  low-income  families,  or 
senior  citizens.  ^  ' 

Overcrowding  is  one  of  the  most  significant  issues  of  the  area  today. 
^  This  is  intensified  by  the  fact  that  the  area  is  already  viewed  as  one  of 
the  most  populated  areas  in  Chicago.  According  t^^PX.  Kim's  study, 
1975  study,  53  percent  of  Koreans  had  3  to  4  persons  and  24  percent 
/  had  5  to  6  persons  in  the  household.  About  70  percent  of  the 
^    respondents  of  the  survey  showed  having \hildren  below  the  age  9 
living  with  then;  parents.  These  figures  imply  that  most  of  the  Korean 
households  consist  of  younger  parents. 

Strikingly,  80  percent  of  the  respondents  lived  in  rented  apartments. 
Although  the  sum  does  not  particularly  represent  the  Albany  Park 
area  alone,  it  could  well  be  presumed  that  the  majority  of  Koreahs  in 
the  so*called  Albany  Park  Koreantown  area  are  residing  in  rented 
apartments. 

The  composition  of  Korean  residents  in  this  area  is  somewhat 
homogenous.  In  other  words,  the  minority  of  the  Korean  residei^  in 
the  arei  arc  newly  arrived  immigrants  or  3-  to  6-year  residents. 

Inevitably,  their  English  -speaking  ability  is  quite  limited;  most  of 
them  come  to  reside  in  this  area  because  of  the  convenient  Korean 
stores  along  the  shopping  street  of  Lawrence  Avenue  and  its  vicinity 
so  that  they  could  avoid  the  language  barrier.  f 

In;  most  cases  both  husband  and  wives  are  working  and  both  those 
with  younger  children  require  babysitters  in  the  neighborhood  where 
they  can  easily  find  older  Korean  women  to  take  care  of  their  children 
while  they  are  at  work. 

The  Albany  Park  Community  Center  houses  a  day  care  center,  and  ^ 
even  though  40  percent  of  the  children  at  the  center  are  Korean,  the 
,  facilities  are  fcr  from  Adequate  to  accomodate  the  increasing  number  of 
supplications  from  the  working  Korean  pairents. 
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Whatevci  scK-UH-conoinii:  faolDrs  miiy  mduCf  suc  h  largo  iiumlHMs  oT 
the  new  Korean  ininiigrant  families  into  an  already  con^estwl  area  of 
the  city,  (here  certainly  arise  severe  problem??  of  inadequate  housing 
both  in  numbers  and  in  quality. 

Faced  with  such  housing  shortages,  very  few  Koreans  in  this  area 
arc  successful  in  obtaining  deccnt^housing  accomodations,  particularly 
families  with  younger  children  and  elderly  parents,  and  arc  often 
shunned  by  the  landlords  as  undesirable  tenants.  i 

Outpriced  of  the  decent  apartment,  they  finally  end  up  in  dctcrio 
rated,  long  ribglected,  p<x>r  apartment  buildings  often  owned  by 
absentee  landlords.  The  problem  with  dealing  with  unscrupulous 
landlords  is  worsened  by  the  lack  of  English  proficiency.  In  many 
instances  the  tenants  arc  victimized  without  proper  ^medy  or  legal 
aid.  There  arc  very  little  known  evidence  or  reported  cases  of  housing 
discrimination  against  the  Korean  Americans  in  the  Chicago  area, 
however,  this  is  not  necessarily  indicative  of  no  discriminatory 
practices  in  housing.  The  Koreans,  like  other  Asian  and  Pacific 
Islanders,  tend  not  to  be— complain  a  lot  about  any  discrimination 
vSiatever  form  it  takes.  They  are  more  likely  to  go  to  qther  places 
when  faced  with  any  discrimination  from  landlords  or  property 
owners. 

Such  traits  might  be  attributed  to  cultural  reasons,  lack  of  language 
proficie"hcy.  and  unfamiliarity  with  the  American  way  of  life. 

Some  distressed  Koreans  in  Albany  Park  area  find  themselves 
forced  to  seek  housing  in  the  suburbs.  Sonie  hasten  prematurely  to 
purchase  homes  aMr  saving  just  enough  money  fo^.^ie  downpayment 

Even  if  most  of  the  prospective  home  buyers  can  afford  to  pay  the 
downpayipent  and  mortgage  installments,  it  is  not  uncommon  th«t 
their  mortgage,  loans  are  often  denied  by  the  various  lending 
institutions  because  of  the  lack  of  credit  owing  to  their  short  stay  in  the 
United  States.  Whether  discriminator^  or  not,  the  fact  is  that  home 
buying  is  denied  sin^ply  because  they  are  immigrants. 

y/hcn  the  younger  members  of  the  family  move  toward  the  outskirts 
of  the  city  or  to  the  suburbs  for  better  housing,  the  older  parents  art 
hesitant  to  live  with  their  children  in  sujburban  areas  for  various 
reasons.  % 

-First,  their  geographic  mobility  willbe  greatly  restricted  as  they 
have  .to  rely  on  their  children  for  transportation.  They  find  it  more 
difTicult  to  assimilate  into  surburbari  life  due  to  old  age  and  the 
language  barrier.  * 

'   The  older  Korean  parents  pfefer  to  be  left  behind  in  the  community 
area  for  companionship,  congeniality  among  the  same  age  group,  an^ 
better  public  tij^sportation.  , 
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riiry.  of  comsr.  caiiiiol  alToid  lo  piiicKasc  Ihni  own  houses  (hir  lo 
(ho  hick  of  mcoino  and  powci.  With  loss  of  chilUicn  lo  lako  caro  of 
I  hem  Ihey  wanid  srrk  a  place*  in  the  conimiinity  So  far  there  is  only 
one  urban  public  liousing  facility  available  for  Ihe  sVnior  citizens  in  (he 
Korean  community  area.  The  Keiimore  Senior  Citizens  Center  lcKj<lrli 
at  5040  ^North  Kemnore.  Chicago,  now  houses  approximately  50 
Korean  tMderly  perstms,  which  is  equivalent  to  20  percenj^of  tlie  total 
tenants  in  the  center  \  ^ 

I  hey  seem  lo  find  nnn^  freedom  and  sense  ol  independence  from 
tlietr  offspriiig  and  even  a  sense  of  dignity.  At  the  same  timCi  they 
suffer  from  lack  of  communication  ability,  for  there  is  lu^  bilingual 
person  working  for  them,  no  ethnic  ftxxls,  and  no  entertainment 
facilities,  which  are  causes  of  complaints. 

Now,  al^out  lemc^lies.  1  he  folU)wing  remedies  j^re  recommended. 
The  lack  of  basic  data  regarding  the  housing  patterns  of  thtv^Korean 
Americans  lias  caused  a  ^^ignificaiU  j)robleni  m  understanding,  formu- 
lating any  policies  to  improve  the  housing  conditions. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  oomnuinity  development  committee 
comj>osed  of  local  citizens  plus  civic  and  business  leacfers  be  formulat- 
ed and  organized  to  conduct  a  study  on  housing  within  the  boundaricft- 
of  so-called  Koreaiitown  area. 

I  he  committee  aLso'^shall  com^iict  a  study  for  the  revitalization  of 
the  area,  where  interest,  support,  and  working  input  as  well  as 
community  expertise  through  the  study  process  arc  required. 

After  researching  the  housing  needs  and  problem^  of  the  communi- 
ty, the  committee  ^{hall  conduct  a  series  of  studies  to  invcstigatb  inA 
physical^conditions  of  the  individual  housing  to  come  up  with  a  marl 
accurat^ picture  of  the  housing  supplies  and  needs.  ^  ( 

Number  two,  once  deteriorating  areas  are  defined,  re^velopnicnl 
should  be  emphasized.  Some  older  apartments  could  be  dcmodeled  to 
provide  temporary  housing  service  for  new  immigrants. 

The  acquisition  of  certain  property  and  demolition  and  clearance  of 
eteriorated  structures  are  necessary. 

As  a  solution  of  the  problem  of  lack  of  experience  in  dealing  with' 
landlord-tenant  disputes,  an  extended  and  extensive  community  orien- 
tation and  other  community  services  equipped  with  bilingual  persons 
are  much  needed,  and  in  order  to  solve  the  problem  of  lack^g  credit 
for  home  buyers,  government-guaranteed  loans  with  low  interest, 
something  equivalent  to  FHA  and  the  VA  loans,  must  be  initiated  for 
new  immigrants. 

Bank  loan  requirements  must  be  mad^  less  rigid  and  there  shou\d  be 
other  factors  considered  in  deciding  the  eligibility  of  loan  applicants.  * 
ViCF:  Chairman  Horn.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Kim. 
Commissioner  Saltzman? 

594  .       ,  > 
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COMMISSIONI-R  SaI  1 7MAN  No  questions  ^ 
Vk  I. Chairman  Horn  Commissioner  hrt-emun? 

COMMISSIONliR  FrI'I  MAN  No. 

Vice  Chairman  Horn.  Chairman  FIcmming? 

CHAIRMAN  FLi'MMlNG.  No.  I'd  just  like  to  express  appreciation  for 
the  contributions  that  each  member  of  the  pane!  has  niade  that's 
providing  us  with  some  very  valuable  information. 

Vicr.  Chairman  Horn.  Mr.  Nune/.? 

Mr     Nunez.  Mr.  Santos  has  a  question,  inquu^  at  this  ix)int. 

A 

I'  , 

DiscuMion  f 

Vice  Chairman  Horn.  I  have  a  number  of  questions  I  want  to  ask; 
perhaps  Mr.  Lntos  can  wait  on  that.  I  know  my  colleagues  have  also 
to  be  back  here  by  1:30.  I'd  hke  to  first  ask  Mr.  Chin,  you  mac^p  a  very 
interesting  statement  there  which  I  suspect  ^appcns  more  than  once  in 
Federal  grant  applications,  that  essentiaUS^the  Chinatown  statistics  are 
used  in  order  for  the  city  of  San  Francisco  to  get  funding,  but  that's  no 
guarantee  that  the  fundirtg,  once  receive^  will  rcyilly  p<l.to  China- 
town. This,  of  course,  gets  down  to  a  problem  of  where  should 
decisions  be  made  on  matters  like  this,  at  the  local  level  or  at  the 
national  level?  One  could  argue,  I  suspect,  either  way,  depending  on 
circumstances  as  to  where  political  cloUt  might  exist  at  either  the  local 
level  or  in  Washington,  through  coalitions  and  congressional  represen- 
tation, so  forth. 

I  wonder,  would  you  prefer  that  decisions  be  mad^rin 
by  a  Federal  agency  on  a  projcct-by-project  basis  W  do 
youtlKi^e  present  system  of  using  total  community  statistics  to  gain 
access  jCd  to' trigger  certain  funding  sources  is  jippropriate?4n  brief, 
would  you  ju$t  as  soon  have  the  process  remain  as  it  is  desjiite  the 

hurdles  you'v*  cited?       ,  /        u    i  k 

Mr.    Chin:  Well,  first  of  all,  Commissioner,  let  me  say  that  I  hayaf 
always  been  in  agreement  with  the  concept  of  local  control,  and  th/ 
philosophy  behind  the  community  development  block  grant  of  putting 
the  decisionmaking  back  into  the  localities. 

Philosophically,  I  may  agree.  However,  I  don't  think  the  Federal 
Oovefnment  would  be  usurping  local  decisionmaking^by  mandating 
Nwrtain  priwciples  and  guidelines  that  the  cities  would  have  to  follow,  V 
such  as  designating  minority  areas  and  lowjincome  areas  that  should/ 
reSvt  a  percentage  of  the  allocation  based  <t  their  heeds 


M;«ve  a  perccniagc  ui  mc  onv^vnuw..  wi»v,%<  

Th/argument  against  Fjcderal  control  intd^he  housing  program  is 
often  bureaucracy,  but  the  type  of  "targeting"  guidelines  that  we  want, 
wouldn't  require  a  lot  of  Federal  time  to  implement. 
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In  San  Francisco,  (he  fiituation  is  (luK  tlie  city  only  lias  ti>  prove  tluU 
"X**  i>ercentage  of  the  bUxk  grant  is  goin^into  low-inconi^'  areas,  hut 
not  necessarily  which  low-income  areas. 
Vice  Chairman  Horn  Very  good.  ^ '  \ 

Mr.  Santos,  you  also  made  ap^iteresting  observation  which  frankly 
poses  some  m^or  philosophical  dilemmas  for  any  Federal  administra- 
tor carrying  out  ^.housing  pi^licy  or  Congress  trying  to  enact  criteria 
by  which  n  policy  could  be  carried  out  In  Seattle,  you  objected  to  the 
Federal  Opvernment,  HUD  in  this  mstancc.  breaking  up  ethnic 
concentratiort^.  You  argued  that  there  were  unique  circumstance? 
there.  Apparently  you  argued  successfully  since  Mhe  Secretary  of 
HUD,  as  I  recall  your  testimony,  granted  a  waiver. 

But  this  docs  gct-^down  to  the  situation?  Suppose  it  wasn't 
Chinatown,  suppose  black  residents  in  the  community  or  Mexican 
American  residents  in  a  community  said.  *'Wc  want  to  live  in  the  same 
building,  we  want  to  maintain  comnmnity  identity,  ct<^.?**  My  query  is 
very  simple:  What  criteria  should  a  government  use  to  decide  a 
situation  in  cither  case? 

Mr.  Santos.  As  I  said  before,  the  government  must  be  more  flexible. 
In  Scattles  l^ternationnl  District,  for  ocaniple,  wc  arc  trying  to  ac- 
comnuxlatc  our  elderly  Asian  population  vvlio  were  scgfo^alcd  into  the 
International  District  at  the  turn  of  the  century.  Now  with^tlie  develop- 
ment of  the  domed  stadium  and  other  construction,  they  watir-40  dis- 
place our  people  to  acconnnodate  the  tourist  industry. 

Our  district  is  different  from  New  York  and  San  Francisco  as  wc 
don*t  havc^too  many  young  families  living  in  the  I  D.  [international 
district]  which  tends  to  create  an  atmoyphcrc  for  overcrowding,  which 
brings  with  it  many  different  types  of  prdblcms.  f 
^  Vice  Chairman  Horn.  YouVc  saying,  in  essence,  "Look  at  it  on  a* 
casc-by-casc  |>asis  realizing  that  there  will  be  inconsistencies  in  how 
different  minority  groups  arc  going  to  be  treated,  depending  on 
whatever  circumstances  you  think  exist  in  an  area"? 

Mr.  Sanix)S.  The  example  is  when  the  stadium  waa  built  wc 
wanted— when  the  stadium  was  built  and  ajl  around  that  disjrict 
there's  progress  happening  or  progress  developing  at  the  expense  of 
residents.  /  '  ' 

And  right  off  we  decided  lhat  that  would  never  happen  in  the 
International  District;  we  would  take  care  of  our  residents,  our  elderly 
residi^nts  first.  We  would  take  care  of  their  housing  needs  and  wc— and 
wc  imposed  a  1,000  limit  Of  1,000  units  of  decent  affordable  housing 
^for  those  people,  and  wc  vished  HUD  with  300,  400  people  at  a  time, 
and  th^yVerc  called  demonstrations  at  those  times,  and  wc  got  HUD  ' 


to  agree  to  build  new  low-iiicoinc  housing  for  the  i>eop  ^ 
the  district. 

Now,  thry  come  back  4  years  later  and  my,  •'Hey,  Uslcn, 
disperse  those  people  "  WelK  it  doesn't  make  any  sense. 

Vicr  Chairman  Horn  Mr.  Santos*  we've  now  got  30  seconds 
before  12:35  when  we're  scheduled  to  adjburn,  what  is  it  you  wish  to 
do?  V 

Mr  San  ios.  The  last  ,4  years  our  district  has  worked  pretty  p 
'  closely,  and  1  iniagnie  there  are  some  other  people  here  who  have 
Worked  very  closely  with  a  siafT  member  from  the  Commission,  and  in 
a  4-year  or  3-ycar  period  there  was  a  report  that  Was  put  together 
called  the  CCR  National  Project  on  Asian  and  Pacific  Island 
Americans.  And  this  report  was  put  together  by  Tino  Calabia  and  Pm 
just  wondering  where  thai  report  is,  and  would  we  be  able  to  get  the 
results  of  that  report  which  we  feel  we  should  get  as  taxpayers. 

ViCL  Chairman  Hqrn.  Mr  Nunez? 

Mr.  Santos.  Tino  Calabia  is  also  a  brother  of  mine;  he's  a  fellow 
Filipino  boy.  / 

Vice  Chairmat^  Horn.  Mr.  Nunez,  do  you  wish  to  respond  to  that? 

Mr,  Nunez.  Well, .  we  hfed  a  draft  of  a  report  which  we 
determined  was  not  publishablc.  The  data  were  just  not  adequate,  and 
,as  an  agencV  that  stands  behind  its  research  and  also  stands  behind 
every  finding  and  recommendation  in  oijr  report?^  we,  at  times,  arc  not 
able  to  complete  a  study.  Rather  than  continue  with  it,  we  decided  to 
move  in  the  direction  V  developing  regional  projects,  one  in 
California,  well, /actually  several  in  CaliflSrnia  and^one  in  New  York, 
and  also  having  this  national  consultation  of  A^ian  groups  to  ascertain 
the  major  issues  that  concern  A^an  American  communities  around  th*  * 
country. 

1  do  think  this  consultation' presents  us  with  a  nc^y  opportunitiesjf 
looking  at  Asian  community  in  some  new  ways.  ^ 

V|CE  chairman  Horn,  I  might  say  tha/tihis  is  not  completely  a 
unique  situation.  We  have  had  this  occur  belausc  of  the  change  in  data 
or  the  inadequacy  of  data  in  several  situations.  Commissioner  Freeman 
and  I,  for  example,  for  several  years  have  been  attempting  to  complete 
a  report  on  women  and  poverty  in  Chicago,  However,  the  d^U^d  not 
warrant  completion  given  the  approach  we  triad  at  that  timprSo.  as 
the  staff  director  has  indicated,  ho^pcfuHy  this  consultation  will  sort  out  - 
some  of  the  major  problems,  as  perceived  by  members  of  the  various 
communities  involved  and  the  Commission  can  continue  it$^  thrust  in  , 
,  this  area.  . 

I  r/gret  that  we  will  have  to  recess  now,  since  weVe  on  a  very  short 
I  schetul^;  t^  Commission  will  reconvene  at  approximately  1:30,  1:35, 
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Vicii  Chairman  Horn,  The  Coiiiinission\s  aftcrncKM)  session  will* 
now  begin  and  we  will  conclude  our  section  on  housing  with  a 
discussion  on  the  Federal  jwlicy  in  housing  as  it  |>crtAins  to  the 
problems  of  Asian/Pacific  Americans. 

The  first  panelist  is  the  Honorable  Lawrence  1).  Simons,  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Housing  and  thfe  Federal  Housing  Commissioner  in  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development.  - — — " 

Mr.  Simons,  we  welcome  you  here. 

Presentation  of  Lawrence  B.  Simons,  Assistant  Secretary  for 
C  Housing^  Federal  Housing  Commissioner,  U.S.  Department  of 

Housing  and  Urban  Development 

Mr.    Simons.  Thank  you.  Thank  you. 

It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  be  present  at  this  consultation  on  the  civil 
rights  isMes  of  Asian  and  Pacific  Americans  sponsorjtljby  the  U.S. 
'  Coifimission  on  Civil  Rights,  and  to  ^  a  member  of^ panel  which  is 

discussing  housing  issues. 

1  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  exchange  information  with  other 
panel  membei^s  regarding  pederal  housing  programs  and  policy  as  it 
relates  to  Asian  and  Pacific  Americans  living  in  the  United  States.  I'm 
also  pleased  that  attention  is  being  focused  on  jhis  growing  minority 
group  which  our  most  recent  estimate  now  is  approximately  4  million 
^  persons.  ^ — ^ 

Often  characterized  as  .**a  model  minority,"  this  group  ha^-xontrib- 
uted  significantly  to  the  growth  and  culture  of  our  counti7.  Because 
there  is  widespread  belief  that  Asian  and  Pacific  Americjans  do  not 
suffer  the  discrimination  and  disadvantages  associated  with  other 
minority  groups,  in  many  instances  the  special  needs  of  various 
,  segments  of  that  population  may  .not  always  have  received  the 

attenti9n  desireds.  I  hope  that  one  of  the  signiftbant  outcomes  of  this 
^  consultation  will  be  an  afTirmation  of  Asian  and  Paci^  Americans  as 

■        being  an  inherent  part  of  the  American  society  with  full  right  for 
^  jictive  participation  in  our  Federal  programs. 

*  B<}fore  coming  over  I  had  my  staff  do  some  research  on  the 
involvement  of  Asian  and  Pacific  Americans  in  HUt>'s  housing 
iprograms,  and  they  came  up  with  what  weifeel  are  some  very 
J  interestihg  figures.  Under  our  conventtonal  singil-family  home  insur- 
^  >  ancc  program,  cklled  the  section  20Vthe  classic  FHA  program  which 

f  provides  Federal  mortgage  insurance  to  facilitat^e  home  ownership  in 

the  construction  and  financing  of  single-family  housing,  Asian  and 

■   "«  '  ■        • ^  -J 
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Pacific  Aiiimc  aiis  conipi  iscd  17  |>crccn(  oi  o\  om  pKigiaiii  activity 
111  ITsiiil  year  1978 

III  tlie  sccti(>ii  236  rental  housing  progrniii,  in  whic  h  the  DepartiiU'iit 
provides  mortgage  iiisurniicc  and  interest  reduction  and  o|KTatiiig 
subsidies  to  reduce  rents  for  lower  income  households  which  have 
limitations  on  income,  over  4.000  families  or  1 .6  |>ercent  of  the  overall 
total  who  participated  were  Asian  and  Pacific  Americans. 

A  third  arc^a  which  Asian  and  Pacific  Americans  participated  is  the 
rent  supplement  program  in  whicli  Federal  payments  are  provided  to 
reduce  rents  for  Certain  disiulvantaged  low-income  persons  In  this 
program  rtUD  may  pay  rent  supplements  on  behalf  of  eligible  tenants 
to  certain  private  owners  of  multifaniily  housing  Which  we  insure.  In 
fiscal  year  1978,  approximately  0.5  |>erceiit  of  the  total  f^mgram 
activity  recipients  were  Asian  and  Pacific  Americans. 

*()ur  current  basic  assisted  housing  program  is  tlie  section  8  program 
in  which  HUD  makes  up  the  dilTerence  between  what  a  lower  income 
T  household  can  afford  and  the  fair  market  rent  of  an  adequate  housing 
1  unit.  No  eligible  tenant  for  this  program  neeq,  pay  more  than  25 
\percent  of  his  adjusted  gross  income  towards  renl.  In  fiscal  year  1978, 
IM  percent  of  all  families  housed  under  this  section  of  the  housing  act 
were  Asian  and  Pacific  Americans. 

Finally,  in  our  low-income  public  housing  program,  we  house 
approximately  4,000  Asian  Pacific  American  families),  which  is  three- 
quarters  of  a  percent  of  all 'program  activity.   J 

While  these  figures  are  somewhat  lower  than  the  ratio  of 
Asian/Pacific  Americans  to  the  total  population,  they  do  indicate  that 
our  housing  programs  are  beginning  to  reach  this  group.  We  would 
hope  thai  Asian/Pacific  American  involvehient  would  increase- 
In  addition  to  housing  programs,  HUD's  community  development 
block  grant  program  is  available  as  a  means  for  improving  Asian  and 
Pacific  American  communities.  Although  we  have  no  specific  figures 
on  the  amount  of  block  grant  funds  specifically  applied  to  Pacific  and 
A^ian  Aiperican  activities^  so  far,  we  are  convinced  that  this  is  an 
important  source  of  help  for  this  group.  In  this  regard,  I  was  pleased  to 
see  a  copy  of  the  San  Francisco  Chinatown  Neighborhood  Improve- 
ment Plan.  The  plan  was  prepared  with  broad  community  input 
incorporating  man^^  of  the  goals  of  projects  of  Chinatown's  neighbor- 
hood improvement  organizations.  Such  a  plan  caa>c  an  effective  tool 
"^"^  for  programmming  the  city's  improvement  actmdes J  particularly 
those  participating  included  in  the  block  grant  progrW  Along  this 
same  line,  HUD  received  a  proposal  from  the  National  Hispanic 
Coalition  (or  Better  Housing  for  increasing^Hhliapahic  participation  in 
housing  and  community  development.  Asian  a^d  Pacific  American 
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national  organizations  nnght  wish  to  consider  developing  something 
similar  to  thi?i  proposal. 

The  Department  haft  also  provided  a  total  of  $240,(KX)  in  grants  to 
support  neighborhood  self-help  revitalization  efforts  in  San  Francisco, 
With  a  part  of  these  funds  the  Chinatown  Neighborhood  hnproveni^nt 
Resource  Center  will  engage  in  comprehensive  land-us£  and  zoning 
planning  for  Chinatown  north  branch  neighborhcxxls,  as  well  as  doing  * 
planning  and  program  development  for  activities  to  be  funded  under 
^  the  commiffrtfy  development  block  grant  program.  It  will  also  help 
develop  the  strategies  for  public  housing  in  Chinatopvn.  With  the 
remainder  of  the  grant  the  Asian  American  Service  Institute  for 
Assistance  to  Neighborhoods  Inc.  (ASIAN,  Inc.]  will  develop  com- 
mercial revitalization  -  an^  small  business  development  plans  for 
Chinatown  and  inner  Richmond. 

Recently,  Mr!  Mark  Tajima,  the  Washington  c(X>rdinator  of  the 
Pacific/Asian  Coalition  [PAC],  appeared  before  the  House  Select 
Committee  on  Aging  to  testify  on  the  HUD  elderly  housing  program. 
He  described  the  need  for  better  housing  for  the  elderly  Asian  and 
Pacific  Americans.  He  also  made  rccomhiendations  for  changes  (to  the 
section  202  housing  for  the  elderly  and  handicapped  program^  ^hic^i 
he  believed  would  encourage  greater  participation  by  the  Asian  ^ndv 
Pacific  American  elderly  and  handicapped  program  sponsors.  Tlhis^ 
program  is  a  direct  loan  program  for  nonprofit  spdqsors  for  the 
housing  of  the  elderly  and  handicapped;  the  direct  loan  being  provided 
by  the  Federal  Government.  One  of,  Mr.  Tajimii*s  recommendations 
was  for  HUD  to  provide  technical  assistance  to  the  Asian/Pacific 
American  community  to  assist  sponsoring  organizations  in  developing 
the  capabilities  to  manage  housing  projects  as  well  as  to  assist  them  in 
the  preconstruction  and  construction  phases  of  the  project.  You  will 
be  pleased  to  know  that  we  are  currently  preparing  a  technical 
assistance  package  which  should  provide  the  means  for  the  Asian  and 
Pacific  American  community  to  improve  their  level  of  participation  in 
HUD  programs  generally  and  section  202  in  particular.  We  believe 
that  this  will  remove  a  significant  obstacle  which  now  exists.  We  have 
studied  Mr.  Tajima*s  other  recommendations  carefully,  and  you  may 
be  sure  that  tfley  will  be  given  careful  consideration  in  our  planning. 

Before  I  close  my  remarks,  I  would  like  to  give  you  some  assurance 
concerning  HUD*8  continuing  support  of  its  assisted  programs.  We 
believe  that  the  administration's  housing  and  community  development 
program  for  fiscal  year  1980  is  a  responsible  approach  to  budgetary 
restraints  and  to  our  commitment  to  assist  Ipw-  and  moderate-income 
people  and  improve  the  physical  and  economic  conditions  of  the 
Nation's  cities.  Our  proposals  and  management  initiatives^epresent  a 
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coiitimiiiig  effort  on  thr  part  of  HUn  to  iiu  icasc  the  availability  .of 
decent  and  alTordable  housing  for  all  |H'oplc 
Some  of  the  major  features  of  this  budget  are: 

•  With  ic8|>cct  to  assisted  housing  subsidy  payments,  a  modest 
decrease  of  approximately  $3  million,  however,  this  is  combined  with 
an  increase  in  subsidized  housing  starts,  200,000  units  and  the  actual 
provision  of  aid  to  over  270,000  more  needy  families  in  existing  new  or 
rehabilitated  units.  With  this  level  of  funding,  by  the  end  of  1980  the 
Federal  Government  ex|>ects  to  be  making  subsidy  payments  on  behalf 
of  over  3.2  million  American  families. 

•  The  provision  of  $1.5  billion  in  low-interest  mortgage  money  for 
constriction  of  rental  assistance  nuiltiramily  projects  along  with 
anotb^  half  billion  to  support  low-interest  mortgages  for  projects  in 
area^  targeted  for  rcvitalization.  This,  again,  is  a  very  important 
progV^  for  the  continuing  construction  of  multifamily  housing  both 
for  low-income  people  and  for  those  areas  of  the  IJnitcHi  States 
undergoing  what  we  call  revitali/ation. 

•  Increased  funding  to  the  maximum  authorized  level  for  the 
community  development  block  grant  program.  By  the  end  of  1980 
nearly  $20  billion  will  have  been  made  available  since  this  program 
was  enacted  in  1974.  ^ 

•  Continuation  of  the  $400  million  urban  development  action  grant 
program  [UDAG]  to  assist  severely  ^stressed  cities  and  urban 
counties  in  the  rcvitalization  of  their  economic  bases  and  the 
reclamation  of  deteriorated  neighborhoods.  The  President  has  request- 
ed an  additional  $275  million  for  this  program,  making  a  total  of  $675 
million  for  what  we  call  UDAG  in  1980.  A  total  of  nearly  $1.5  billion 
will  have  been  made  available  under  this  program  since  its  enactment 
in  1977,  when  the  additional  funds  that  we  requested  are  included. 

^  •  Enhanced  activity  in  the  section  312  rehabilitation  loan  program. 
The  budget  proposal  continues  this  administration's  commitment  to 
this  effective  program  with  a  fairly  level  amount  of  resources.  For 
1979  and  1980,  appropriations  for  this  program  will  total  $360  million 
as  compared  to  $340  million  in  the  prcfcieding  8  years. 

We  have  3ome  important  new  items  in  our  -1980  budget  request. 
These  include,  first,'  $15  million  in  both  1979  and  1980  for  the  recently 
authorized  neighborhood  self-help  development  program  under  which 
HUD  may  award  grants  and  other  assistance  to  neighborho6d 
organizations  to  form  and  carry  out  specific  housing,  economic,  and 
community  development  projects  in  deteriorated  neighborhoods. 
Secohdly,  $5  million  in  both  1979  and  1980  for  the  new  liveable  cities 
program  to  assist  State  and  local  government  agencies  and  nonprofit 
organizations  in  undertaking  projects  of  historic,  artistic,  or  cultural 
merit  as  part  of  the  neighborhood  revitali/ation.  And,  finally,  we've 
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asked  for  $3.7  million  for  h  new  program  to  assist  an  estimated  31  State 
agencies  process  discrimination  complaints  under  the  l%8  fair  housing 
legislation.  We  betieve  that  the  fiscal  year  1980  budget  will  provide 
ample  opportunity  f(ir  increased  Asian  and  Pacific  American  participa- 
tion in  HUD  prograins. 

In  closing;  1  woilld  like  to  reaffirm  HUD's  interest  in  and  concern 
for  the  Asian  and /Pacific  Americans  as  well  as  all  other  minorities. 
HUD  is  proud  of  the  overall  progress  that  it  has  made  in  serving 
minority  groups  Mnd  is  striving  to  do  more.  This  has  not  been  by 
chance  but  because  of  a  partnership  th^t  exists  between  the  Federal. 
State,  and  local  government  and  local  groups.  We.  believe  that  this 
partnership  can  be  a  driving  force  in  accomplishing  the  goals  of  the 
Asian  and  Pacific  Americans.  Dramatic  improvements  may  not 
happen  overnight,- but  with  the  efforts  and  cooperation  of  all 
concerned,  and  the  continuation  by  HUD  of  needea  programs,  we  can 
expect  the  steady  increase  in  the  involvement  |c)f  Asian  and  Pacific 
Americans.  \ 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Vice  Ch(airman  Horn.  Thank  you  very  much.  * 
Our  next  panelist  is  Mr.  Jerome  Riflel,  who  is  a  member  of  the  city 
council  of  Kansas  City,  a  professor  of  urban  law  at  the  University  of 
Missouri,  and  director  bf  housing  litigation  for  legal  aid  of  western 
Missouri. 

PreMntatlon  of  Jerome  Rlffal,  City  Council,  Fourth  District, 
KatiMt  City,  MiMouri,  and  ProfOMor  of  Urit>an  Law,  Univer- 
sity of  Missouri 

Mr.  Riffel.  I  would  like  to  preface  my  remarks  today  with  a  few 
statements  on  our  country's  national  housing  policy  and  the  objectives 
set  up  by  Congress  through  the  years  and  how  they  impact  upon  Asian 
Americans  and  other  low«income  minorities. 

I  think  the  first  thing  that  you  should  remember  is  that  there  is  no 
specific^national  housing  policy  or  housing  program  which  relates  to 
helping  low-income  people  as  a  group,  regardless  of  their  race,  etc. 
The  national  housing  policy  generally  makes  provision  for  low-income 
people.  Of  course,  there  are  two  principal  programs  which  Asian 
Americans  and  others  havemsed.  One  is  generally" owned  and  managed 
by  housing  authorities  under  local  enabling  legislation  which  is 
financed  and  authorized  under  the  United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937, 
as  amended.  Tfiis  housirigiris  what  you  ordinarily  hear  referred  to  as 
public  housing.  ^  J  ^ 

There  arc  three  ^^rincipal  types— turnkey,  conventional,  and  in  later 
years^  there  are  various  options  which  can  be  privately  owned  under 
section  8  eff  the  Housing  and  Community  Development  Act  of  1974.^ 
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In  terms  of  the  use  of  housing  in  Kansas  City  by  low-income  Asians, 
the  othfr  principal  program  has  been  housing  subsiili/cd  under  section 
236  of  the  National  Housing  Act.  It's  particularly  im|H>rtan(  to 
remember  that  this  housing  is  privately  owned  and  privately  managed 
and  may  have  various  Federal  subsidies  piggybacked  to  the  interest 
subsidy  authorized  by  section  236. 

In  1949  Congress  made  a  national  commitment,  a  provision  of  so- 
called  "safe,  decent  and  sanitary  housing"  for  every  American  family, 
particularly  low-income  families.  As  you  know,  wc  haven't  even  come 
^  close  to  providiiig  suitable  housing  for  low-income  Americans. 

In  1969  this  was  again  reaffirmed.  Congress  hiade  a  conscious 
change  of  direction  tov^fd  the  private  sector,  determined  to  provide 
as  much  housing  owned  oy  the  private  sector  as  was  possible,  directed 
/  HUD  to  give  priority  to  provision  of  low-income  housing  developed 
by  the  private  sector,  ?et  i  goal  of  600,000  units  a  year  for  the  decade 
ending  in  1978. 

is  widely  known,  these  goals  have  not  been  reached  for  various 
reasons,  the  moratorium  of  '73  and  so  forth.  The  failure,  or  rather,  the 
paitiai  huiure  of  the  national  ^housing  policy-^s!l*'hich  Tm  glad  to  say 
that  Laity  Simony  and  others  in  HUD  are  now  remedying  some  of 
the^c^^t  problems — ha^t  impacted  greatly  upon  the  housing  opportu- 
nities for  low-income  Asian^  in  Kansas  City.  ^ 

Now,  the  example  I'm  ^ing  to  give  you,  whieifithink  shows  the 
problems  that  we  face  in  ^s  area,  is  the  incoming  refugees, 
Vietnamese  predominantly,  but  also  from  other  areaa  of  Southeast 
Asia,  that  came  to  Kansas  City  between  1975  and  the  present  date.  The 
first  wave— about  fiOO  Vietnamese — entereil  the  Kansds  City  area, 
were  sponsored  by  individual  American  families,  and  Were  dispersed 
throughout  the  KansaS^ity  metropolitan  area. 

For  example,  one  church  might  spons6r  two  middle-  or  upper- 
middle  income  Vietnamese  families.  In  another  area  of  the  city  there 
might  be  a  family  sponsor  or^  a  private  business  sponsor.  These 
individual^,  for  the  most  part,  wer^well  educated.  They  were  literate. 
They  spoke  and  they  wrOtc'English  well.  They  had  skflls  and  they  had 
worked  with  Americans  in  various  capacities  in  Southeast  Asia, 

As  far  as  we've  been  able  to  determine^hey  assimilated  rapidly  into 
the  general  population,  are  considered  assets  to  the  community,  have 
jobs,  find  so  forth.  ^ 

Now,  beginning  in  late  1975,  a  second  wave  of  Vietnamese  irefugees 
camc^'to  Kansas  City.  This  was  a  quite  different  group  of  people.  They 
w©re  low-incomeA^ietnamese  persons.  They  were  not  well  educated. . 
Kiany  of  them  did  net-pcflffor  write  Vietnamese,  much  less  have  any 
^y^nderstanding  of  Bfig||j|h.  » 
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These  Victiianicse  families  were  predominantly  fishermen.  They  had 
been  told,  as  incredible  as  this  may  sound,  that  they  could  make  a 
livuig  in  Kansas  City  by  fishing  in  the  Missouri  River. 

rhey  had  no  idea,  for  example,  how  to  even  turn  on  a  nuxlern 
furnace  in  a  midwestern  city.  They  had  no  experience  with  things  like 
heating  elements  or  indoor  plumbing.  They  were  indeed  in  a  strange 
society  to  them. 

Well,  the  Kansas  City  culture  found  them  about  as  strange  as  they 
found  the  Kansas  City  culture.  They  [Kansas  City]  embarked  upon  a 
^   completely  different  system  of  handling  this  resettlement.  At  that  time, 
'  the  Kansas  City  Housing  Authority  was  experiencing  many  of  the 
same  problems  as  other  major  housing  authorities  in  other  areas  of  the 
United  States.  The  housing  devclopmeijts  that  were  to  be  used  for  the 
Vietnamese  were  located  in  older  neighborhoods  loca4l^  entirely 
•  within  the  Kansas  City  School  District,  were  served  by  schools  which 
were  impacted  by  low-income  minority  families.  These  housing 
developments  had,  for  example,  90  percent  or  more  low-income 
minorities. 

In  one  case,  a  low-income  housing  development  administered  by  the 
Housing  Authority  of  Kansas  City  was  located  in  an  older  neighbor- 
hood, inhabited  for  the  most  part  by  middle-income  Caucasians  who 
resented  and  disliked  the  existing  low-income  residents  of  the 
development. 

Well,  very  frankly,  one  of  the  central  reasons  that  they  put  the 
Vietnamese  in  this  development  was  to  act  as  a  buffer;  a  minority  ^ 

^  group,  if  you  will,  whic^i'this  group  considered  less  offensive  than  that 
of  the  minorities  already  living  there. 

The  existing  low-income  minorities  ^ere  given  no  preparation  for 
this  large  influx  of  Vietnamese  families.  , The  Vietnamese  families  were 
given  absolutely  no  help  in  terms  of  the  use  of  the  facility,  in  terms  of 
relationships  wiflj^her  minority  groups  in  the  area,  aiKj,  as  you  might 
expect,  result  was  a  little  ^ort  of  disastrous,  ;  ^  ,1^, 
'  First  of  all,  the  low-income  black  families  residfiig  itftliat  develop- 
ment did  not  like  the  Vietnamese,  They  resented  the  benefits  that  the 
Vietnamese  were  getting.  For  example,  an  ADC  famify  could  receive 
welfare  benefits,  even  though  the  father  was  in  the  home,  which,  of 

.course,  was  not  the  casie  with  a  black  family.  The  ^Vietnamese  were 
given  priority  on  the  waiting  Ust  of  the  Housing  Authority  of  Kansas 
.  City  and  jumped  over  various  low-income  minorities.  . 

^  On  the  Other  hand»  it  also  tamed  out  after  the  city  got  involved  that 
the  Vietnamese  disliked  the  low-income  minority  blacks.  The  reason^ 
for  t^s  aren't  eXactJIy  clear.  It  was  shown  byjhe  city  of  Kansas  City, 
department  of  hu^nan  relations,  later  that  the  South  Vietnamese  had 
experiences  with  black  colonial  troups  as  early  as  the  I95()^||ppng4he 
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^>cllch  liKkKhincse  War.  It  was  also  shown  (hat  cluiiii^  the  Vietnam 
WaY,  the  Vietnamese  noticed  and  were  influenced  and  affected  by  the 
racism  and  racial  fechngs  of  both  while  and  bhick  American  soldiers 
Ami,  it  was  als<i  very  cItMir  that  the  Vietnamese,  for  example,  greatly 
resented  black  persons  who  were  in  |>ositions  of  authority. 

Th^re  were  also  various  cultural  differences  between  their  Ameri- 
can counterparts,  which  led  to  conflict. 

ril  just  give  you  one  short  example  of  this.  A  Vietnamese  child  nnd 
a  black  child  at  one  point,  in  a  housing  development  known  as 
Guinotte  Manor,  had  an  altercation  Now.  in  Vietnamese  swiety.  it  is 
permissible  for  one  adult  to  discipline  the  child  of  another  family.  This 
is  accepted,  it  is  regularly  done,  it  is  a  good  social  more,  and  it  is  gmxi 
conduct. 

Well,  in  American  society,  as  you  well  understand,  this  may  or  may 
not  be  acceptable.  In  this  case,  a  Vietnamese  male  disciplined  a  black 
child,  and  an  altercation  developed  between  those  two  persons.  The 
Vietnamese,  as  is  their  style,  gathered  in  the  courtyard  outside  to 
discuss  this  dispute.  This  was  misinterpreted  by  the  black,  low-income 
residents  as  hostility  and  they,  jn  turn,  got  shotguns  and  so  forth.  For  a 
period  of  about  an  hour  and  a  half  tjiey  had  a  full  blown  war  going  on 
between  the  black  and  Asian  residents  of  Guinotte  Manor. 

Well,  after  this,  the  Department  pf  Housing  and  Urban  .Develop- 
ment, the  city  of  Kansas  City,  the  State  of  Missouri,  and  various  other 
agencies  began  to  see  that  things  had  to  be  done  in  tferms  of  working 
Out  these  prQblems. 

The  department  of  hifman  relations  of  the  city  of  Kansas  City,  for 
example,  assigned  two  social  workers  who  began  a  system ,  of 
communication  betvsfcen  the  two  low-income  minority  groups.  The 
State  of  Misjsouri  finally  began  participating  in  the  Asian  resettlement 
program  sponsored  by  the  Vcderal  Department  of  Health,  l^ucation, 
^and  Welfare.  The  Department  of  Housing. and  Urban  Devtlophx^it 
had  various  specialists  also  working  on  th^  problem. 

But  what  you  really  get  back  to  is  what  is  the  failure  of  this  and 
what  does  it  show,  and  I  think  it  really  reflects  in  large  part  a  failure  of 
our  national  housing  policy.  The  Housing  Authority  of  Kansas*  City 
did  not  have  dispersed  units  located  in  good  neighborhoods. 

Even  though  the  Secretary'  of  the  Department  of  Housing'  and 
Urb^n  Develo^dnt  was  given  a  Federal  directive  in  196?^o  push  for 
'  dispersal,  this  effort  has  not  been  successful  in  Kansas  City,  and  it  has 
largely  not  been  successful  in  other  aneas  of  the  country. 

It  has  Only  been  with  the  Carter  administration,  with  the  recent 
efforts  in  HUD's  disposition  program  which  Larry  Simons  here  has 
helped  to  develop,  that  we  have  really  begun  having  the  ^ucccpful 
placement  of  low-income  units  in  suburban  areas.  ' 
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So,  whiij  you  had  was  placement  of  a  diffei  ent  i  iihiire  in  an  area 
totally  impacted  by  very  low-income  i>crsons  with  various  social 
problems  resulting  from  that  iwverty. 

For  example.  ^>ne  obvious  thing  they  could  have  done,  and  I've  had 
a  lot  of  cx|>cri^encc  with  this,  would  have  iJ^cn  to  use  the  Comnuinity 
Relations  Service  of  the  Department  of  JustiC^.  As  you  know,  for  over 
two  decades,  the  Federal  Government,  throfigh  the  Department  of 
Justice, Jj^developed  a  service  to  deal  with  conflicts  between  various 
minWity  gronps,  between  governmental  agencies  and  minority  growps. 
and  oTtiers.  Disputes  can  be  resolved  through  various  arbitration 
techniques.  I'hesc  individuals,  many  of  whom  1  know  and  have 
worked  with  in  Kansas  {^\iy,  1  think  could  have  avoided  many  of  the 
resettlement  problems  which  resulted  >Vith  the  resettlemAit  of  the 
Vietnamese  in  Kansas ^ity,  Missouri. 

So  you  have  a  mixture  of  things.  You  have  some  existing  services 
which  could  have  been  utilized  to  avoid  this  tragedy  and  you  al»o  have 
a  long  term  problem.  We,  in  the  United  States,  simply  have  not.  in 
terms  of  the  construction  and  development  of  |(^w-inc^iie  housinjg, 
been*  able  to  provide  a  satisfactory  environment  for  our  low-income 
citizens. 

Discussion 

,  ViCH  Chairman  Horn.  Ihank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Riffel.  Let  me 
ask^ou,  Secretary  Simons,  one  basic  question.  We  are  talking  basically 
abi>ut  how  we  deliver  housing  fof  low-income  citizens,  whether 
they're  young  citizens  with  inadequate  income,'  unemployment  and 
underemployment,  or  whether  they're  elderly  citizens  living  on  low- 
inconic  retirement,  if  that. 

Proportionately,  we  kno\V  that  more  minority  individuals  in  various 
categories  fit  into  those  two  basic  categories  than  does  the  majority 
population. 

Now,  this  morning  we  had  some  testimony  from  a  member  of  the 
Asian/Pacific  American  community  in  Ne^^>^^.\^rk  City  about  the 
problems  in  dctvelopitig  low-income  housing  iivthe  south  Bronx  and 
providing  access  for  individuals  of  varying  minority  pr  majority 
groups  Who  qualify  based  on  income  criteria. 

As  I  recall,  the  residen^made  a  commitment  to  do  so|nething  about 
the  south  Bronx.  Could  you  tell,  me  why  the  Federal  Government 
seems  incapable  to  do  something  a6but  the  housing  in  muth  Bronx?  I 
know  we  could  spend  all  day  on  this,  but  I  want  yot^o  uscMhat 
illustration  to  indteftte' what  needs  to  be  done  so  that  this  Qynmissibn 
on  which  I've  now  served  10  years  as  Vice  Chairman,  does  n^  have  to 
listen  to  testimony  every  year  or  so,  get  itself  worked  up  over  the 
housing  problem,  and  say,  "Why  can't  we  do  something?**  you 
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could  wave  a  wand,  what  would  you  do  to  turn  around  sonic  of  these 
laws  and  prograijis? 

Mr.  Simons.  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  respc^nd  to  the 
question,  not  only  with  respect  to  the  south  Bronx,  which  I  think  is  a 
special  problem,  but  also  as  it  appIie^"Tkroughout  the  United  States.  Ah 
we  analyze  the  housing  tieed  in  the  UnfUf^d  States,  a  minimum  of  5  to  7 
^million  low-  to  moderate^income  families  are  in  need  of  housing 
assistance  today,  which  are  not  being  assisted.  Add  to  that  thovse 
families  that  have  an  income  deprivation  in  the  sense  that  they're 
paying  too  much  of  their  income  for  their  housing,  and  there  is  most 
likely  an  eligible  population  for  housing  assistance  in  this  country  of 
about  19  million  families. 

The  resources  of  this  country  do  not  permit  the  addressing  of  that 
nccd'^Vapidly  enough  to  fulfill  everybody's,  wish.  I've  heard,  as  I've 
traveled  around  the  country  in  the  laBt  2  1/2  years  as  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Housing,  many  criticisms  of  Federal  prograiffs,  most  of 
them  are^kldressed  to  the  point  you  raise.  If  I  had  my  wish,  perhaps 
tjfie  easiest  way  (o  rebuild  the  south  Bronx^  or  to  rebuild  any  area«  and 
to  create  the  housing  opportunities  that  all  these  people  need,  would 
to  have  the  financial  resources  available.  I  dph't.  think  there's*aH^ 
question  about  this  country's  technical  capacity,  to  produce  thov 
housing  that's  needed.  'Ilie  question  is  what  part  of  its  national 
economic  resources  can  this  country  afford  to  devote  to  addressing 
this  problem?  That's  a  decision  that  has  to  be  made  each  year  as  a 
difTetent  emphasis  >isnplaced  on  the  budget.  It  has  been  decided  this 
year,  and  I  think  properly  so,  ba^  on  the  total  national  priorities. 

Vice  Chairman  Horn,,  Well,  would  you  feel  it's  strictl^  resources 
or  is  it  the  way  we  ^re  programming  things,  the  bureaucratic  hurdles,^% 
the  obstacles,  the  confusion  of  jurisdictions  between  city.  State,  and 
national  government? 

I  mean  I  cart't  believe  it's  just  money,  because  I  don't  see  programs 
being  too  adequately  delivered  within  existing  resources. 

Mr.  Simons.  Welt  ^tt  me' comment  on  that  as  somebody  coming 
from  the  private  se9tor  into  government,  and  being  fully  familiar  with 
the  actual  delivery  of  housing  resources.  1  think  right  now  that  the 
way  to  deliver  housing  is  \inique  to  each  area  that  needs  that  housing. 
There  is  no  single  magiC  wa^id  that  can  deliver  it.  We  have  a  variety  of 
tools  available  to  us  to  deliver  housing.  We  have,  as  Mr.  RifTel  pointed 
out,  public  housing  which  is  financed  by  the  Federal  Government, 
built  by  local  public*  housing  authorities,  so  th^t  the  delivery 
mechanism  is  ap  established  local  public  housing  authority.  We  have 
oth^r  programs  whicK  encourage  the  participation  of  private  devel- 
opers,'whereby  tjie  Federal  Government  makes  available  to  them 
funds  for  certait^  sites  (or  the  doing  of  this.  We  also  have  programs 
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where  State  housing  finance  agencies  are  using  Federal  resources  to 
prtrticipate  in  the  providing  of  housing  And  we  have  other  programs 
that  encourage  nonprofit  groups  to  participate.  There  is  no  single 
answer.  What  is  needed  is  the  working  C(Ki|H'ration  of  all  these  Icycis 
because  Congress  has  mandated  in  the  1974  act  that  housing  extermi- 
nation ^lnd  the  control  of  spending  of  conum|^U^  development  block 
grant  money  will  be  at  thl  local  level.  vWjftir  share  the  Federal 
Government's  resources  for  housing  down  to  the  kKal  level.  Bheh 
Uxral  government  has  a  responsibility  >of  preparing  what  thcj^ycall  a 
housing  assistance  plan,  and  the?to  funds  How  in  accordance  with  those 
housing  assistance  plans.  ^  ^ 

Now,  as  far  as  delivery  capacity  is  concerned,  1  can  speak  for  the 
adnunistr^tion.  >Ve  have  been  r^rving  at  jeast  92  percent  of  the 
available  funds  each  year.  We  haver  taken  the  section  8  and  public 
housihg  progranrfrom  a  level  of  about  40,000  starts  in  1976  to  roughly 
190,000  starts  this  year.  Fhis  will  be' basically  ^  con3\ant  level  from 
here  on  v>ut.  So  we  feel  that  over  tl|£  last  2  f/2  years,  we  have  made 
^  efficient  expenditures  of  the  resources  avaJllible  to  us.  We  are  aware, 

{     ^      however, ''that  these  resources  which  are  being  delivered  to  pubhc 
^  housing  authorities,  to  private  developers,  to  State  housing  finance 

agencies,  and  through  nonprofit  groups  are  far  from  adequate. 
'     Historically  speaking,  the  Federal  Government's  involvement  in 
housing  has  been  basically  on  the  production  side.  Very  littl^  on  the 
management  side.  Perhaps  as  a  result  of  this,  public  housing  and 
assisted  housing  has  b^n  stigmatized  to  the  point  where  many  groups 
^o  not  desire  it^in  their  neighborhoods.  This  presents  a  very  serious 
problem  to  us  in  the  proper  siting  of  projects  and  the  proper 
y  accomplishment  of  our  social  goals  arid  objectives.  In  order  to  turn 

V  this  around  and  to  refocus        public's  thinking  that  this  is  a  ^ood 

program  satisfying  a  Jiecd,  the  Department,  as  I  mentioned  ih  my 
'testimott^  is  seeking  to  create  a  greater  understanding  in  these 
progxitms  by  the  neighborhood  groups  and  neighborhood  invoIve*^ 
mertf  ^ 

In  dealing  with  the  management  ^ide  of  public  or  assisted  housing, 
we  know  that  we  neei^eighborhockl  and  dbnant  participation  in  these 
buildings.  It  strengthens  the  jpanagement,  it  strengthens  the  viability  of 
the  nei^i^rho^s  in  which  they  are  located. 
^  ^  Vice  Chairman  HfoRN.  Well,  I  think  that  makes  sense.  When  you 
realize  that  in  the  south  Broiix,  since  that  example  came  up  in 
t  testimony,  they're  probably  burning  out  housihg  units  faster  than,  you 
can  build  them,  I  would  think  something  has  to  be  done  in  terms  of, 
neighborhood  cooperation,  involvement  to  get  some  sense  of  pride  and 
self-discipline  in  the  community. 
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Mr,  Simons.  That  s  one  of  the  basic,  thrusts  wc*rc  pursuing.  Vd 
like  to  also  comment  on  something  I  think  I  saw  in  the  pap^^ts  this 
week  on  the  south  Bronii  There  has  been  a  tremendous  loss  ofhousnig 
units  in  tlie  last  year,  I  forget  wfiat  tlie  figure  was^but  it  is  \Try 
intcre^H^ig  that  what  you  just  dcscribcil  is  what's  happening.  More 
units  are  being  taken  out  of  the  stock  than  units  being  added  in  the 
south  Brortx. 

Vici'  Chairman  Horn.  WeJI,  in  summary  then,  you  would  say  that 
the  h'eileral  Government,  from  its  i>crs|>cctivc,  has  done  everything  it 
coul^  in  that  particular  situafidll,  and  if  there's  a  problem,  I  take  it 
from  what  I  read  iti  the  paper,  it's  the  problem  of  the  needed 
participation  by  local  entities. 

Mr.  Simons.  When  you  deal  with  problems  such  as  in  the  south 
Bronx,  you  are  dealing  with  problems  much  broader  than  housing. , 
They  did  not  happen  overnight  and  are  the  result  of  many  compleV 
factors  besides  housing.  They  reflecf  the  entire  New  York  Cit^ 
probleitj,  and  the  entire  urban  problem  in  the  Uiute<UStates,  and  whAt 
happens  to^an  area  that  loses  its  basic  middrbrinconle  taxpayi^g 
population.  Whether  the  Federal  Government  haydonc  everything  it 
i!i"11o  for  the  south  Bronx  or  not-^epcnds  Upon' the  objectives  thai 
hou)[d'bc  reached  for  the  south 'BroK^  at  this  time.  The  President,  in 
conformance  with  |iis  commitment :  to  the  area,  has  funded  the 
establishment  of  a  special  south  Bronx  team  fieaded  by  Ed  Logue, 
which  is  developing  a  plan  for  the  south  Bronx. 

The  Federal  Govlrnment  is  willing  to  look  at  aqd  fund  any 
reasonable  plan^which  will  address  some  of  the  problems  and  the  needs 
of  the  south  Bronx.  The  question  m  Where  do  you  go  with  the  south 
Bronx?  What  should  be  the  sg^jiith  Bronx?  Such  decisions  should  be 
made  9tXhe  local  l^ycl  rafh^ than  at  the  Federal  level. 

Vice  Chairman  Horn.  A^ll,  I  do  want  to  comment  on  the  recent 
efforts  of  the  administration  to  pull  together  Federal  line  agortcies  in 
this  area.  I  happen  to  live  in  Long  Beach^  Califomfa,  and  I  know  it  has 
been  the  beneficiary  of  a  very  fine  -coordinated  effort  betw^n  the 
White  House,  HUD,  and  the  Department  of  Comfnerce,  among 
others,  ^hich  K  think  is  long  overdue  in  terms  of  focusing  all  yiese 
different  prograiDs  and  how  they  can  interrelate  to  each  other, 
between  the  provision  of  jobs,  housing,  and  tjjcxest  that  interact. 

Mr.*  Simons.  1  serve  on  the  Interagency  Cobrdinating  Council, 
and  it  is  one  of  the  most  stimulating  activities  I've  been  involved  in 
b^c^sc  it  is  an  opportunity  to  show  that  the  Federal  Government  has 
a  totak  impact  and  the  agencies  can  work  well  together.  We  use  that 
type  Qi  an  approach  in  what  we  call  our  public  housing  urban  initiative 
progi;^m.  This  is  .a  program  dealing  with  the  most  difficult  troubled 
projects  in  public  housing.  We've  got  tO'tum  these  projects  around  to 
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relieve  public  housing  of  (he  unfavorably  stigma  it  has  with  the^ublil:. 
yc^havc  the  cooi>eration  of  L\'AA,  Justice.  HUI^,  and  Interior  |t  is  a 
total  effort  throughout  the  Oovernnient.  also  involving  CM  I'A  and  the 
Labiir  i>eople.  We're  targeting  all  of  these  resources  ni  /riier  to  nieol 
the  obje|ttiye  that  we  all  agrfee\u>on.  y 
Vict  CHAIRMAN  IfcfRN.  Mr.  Salt/inao?  ^ 

COMMISSlQt^K  SaJlVzMAN.  No.  ^ 

Vici:  cITairman  HoRr4  Chairman  Flcnunilig?  ^ 
C^IAIRMAN  Pi  I  MMING.  Mr.  Secretai7,  I  was  very  liuch  interested 

ui  your  testunony  relevant  to  the  impact  of  various  |wogramR  oii/thc' 

Asian/Pacific  Anicrican^Omnuniily. 

^  As  I  listened  to  your  testimony  I  gathered  that  youltave  tfie  feeling  ^ 
Shat,  although  some  progress  had  been  made  in  terms  of  the  impact  on 
the  Asian/Pacific  community*  there  was  room  for  additional  progress. 

And  I  was  wondering  whether  or  not  at  this  particular  |H>int  in  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  responsibility  had 
been  fixed  to  kind  of  keep  in  touch  with  the  needs  of  this  particular 
community,  relate  those  needs  to  the  various  prdgrams  for  which  the 
Department  has  responsibility,  and  I  was  wondering  particularly  if,  in 
a  responsible  positiqn,  there  is  someone  who  comes  from  the 
Asian/Pacific  community?  » 

Mr.    Simons.  Wc  have  people  in  rcsixmsiblc  iwsitions  from  the 
Asian/Pacific  community.  Wc  do  not  identify  any  particular  person  in 
the  Department  with  the  responsibility  for  any  particular  minority     .  . 
group.  As  I  said  in  my  prepared  text,  we  have  a  responsibility  to  all  m 
minority  groups.  TKerefor^  the  responsibility  for  the  enhancement  of  ^ 
opportunity  for  participation  in  HUD  programs  is  carried  out  by  the 
various  assislant  secretaries.  1  have  my  own  responsibility  for  assisted 
and  insured  housing  programs.  We  have  done  extensive  work,  as  I 
have  i>ointed  out,  with  the  section  202  and  other  programs.  ThetDflTice 
of  Neighborhoods  under  the  Assistant  Secretary  Geno  Daroiii  docs  a 
lot  of  work  in  funding  neighborhood  groups  and  group-related  , 
'activities  to  help  therti  increase  capacity  and  education* 

This  has  proven  to  be  a  very  efTective  tool  for  encouraging 
participation  in  our  programs,  especially  housing  programs,  by  groups 
who  would  not  otherwise  be  participating  in  them.  There  are  Asian  ^ 
American  groups  being  funded  through  Neighborhoods  programs* 
Finally,  of  course,  wc  have  the  Office  of  ,Fair  Housing  aind  Equal 
Opportunity  under  Assistant  Sc<:retary  Sterling  Tucjcgr,  M?fcich  has  an  / 
overall  responsibility  to  be  sure  that  participation  is  not  denied  anyone; 

Chairman  Flemming.  I  was  going  to jjjlr^hether  you'd  had  th6  v\ 
opportunity  in  talking  with  Assistant  Secretary  Tucker,  to  know 
whether  or  not  they  SStodJdfentified  any  particular  issues  related  teethe 
Asian/Pacific  Americans.  i. 
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Mr.  Simons  Wc  arc  unable  to  identify  }Jiy  particular  single  issiht 
which  would  be  representative  of  those  raised  by  Asian/Pacific 
Americans  Assistant  Secretary  I  ucker\  OITice  of  !'aii  Housing  and 
iiqual  Opportunity  receives  very  few  complaints  from  Oic 
Asian/Pacific  American  minority  group.  I  his  may  be  l>ecau8e  of  their 
cultural  background  and  self-sufficieVcy  and  should  not  he  construed 
to  mean  that  the>\  do  not  suffer  from  discriimiiaflon.  Assistant 
Secretary  Tuckor's  oflice  carefully  reviews  all  conq^laiiits  received. 
ThoViC  received  frMfl  Asian/Pacific  Americans  are  given  the  same 
|)rompt  attention  as  are  those  from  other  iiii|iorities 

Chairman  Fi  fmming.  Mr.  Nune/? 

Mr.    Nunfz.  Mr.  Secretary,  there  were  some  allegations  earlier  on  . 
that,  because  of  the  many  housing  problems  that  our  society  encoun- 
ters, and  because  as  you  yourself  pointed  out,  your  resources  are 
limited,  and  because  Asian  Americans  are  tHe  newest  arrivals  to  the 
cities.  Chinatown  of  New  Yo^^  City  it  was  |K>ialed  out.  was  alleged  to 
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be  the  most  fwrcrowded  area  in  the  city,  Wit  given  your  already 

major  problems,  if  you  place  them  strictly  on  a  priority  list  they're 

going  to  be  at  the  end  of  th^ine  and  you're  never  going  to  get  to  the. 

So  how  do  you  plan  to  deal  with  that  kind  of  concern? 

Mr.    Simons.  Policies  such  as  this,  Mr.  Nune/,  are  determined  at 

the  local  level.  The  dc;ci^ion  of  how  to  deal  with  Cliinatown  in  New 

York  City  is  a  decision  nfftde  by  the  New  York  City  government.^liey 

have  been  provided  with^hc  resource.^and  it\  up  to  them  to  deliver 

those  resources.  It  can  be  illustrated  mcy«  clearly  by  the  community 

developi^ent  block  grant  funds  whicji^ach  year  become  a  source  of 

allocation  which  the  city  must  d^l  with  on  a  neighborhood-by- 

neighborhood  basis  and  make  tlie'decisi(Mis  at  the  local  level.  We  feel 

that  the  Federal  involvement  should  b<fTrom  a  monitoring  standpoint 

ft 

rather  than  trying  to  interfere  with  local  political  decisions. 

Mr.  Nunez.  Would  you  make  the  same  assertion  for  the  problem 
that  Mr.  Riffel  brought  up  of  the  resettling  of  Vietnamese  refugees  into 
housing  projects  in  a  local  area,  tliat  would  be  the  responsibility  of  the 
local  government  to  try  to  resolve  those  kinds  of  problems  lhat  he 
related  to  us?  .  , 

Mr.  Simons.  The  responsibility  is  one  of  the  local  government 
which  made  a  decision  to  go  forward.  We  then  have  a  responsibility  to 
cooperate  to  the  nmximum  extent  that  the  law  permits  in  this  type  of 
reset tlememsAgam,  it's  a  matter  of  local  decision  on  using  local 
resources.  T^hey^V«e  decided  to  use  those  resources;  it's  up  to  us  to 
maximize  whfrt4h^Nwjn  do  with  thfem. 

Mr.  hftiNEZ;  Oneyof  the  questions  that  arose' was  the  question  of 
pUiting/peopIc  abead\of  the  list  in  terms  of  priorities  for  housing, 
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apartments  in  the  public  housing  projects.  Do  you  have  any  guidelines 
for  that?  / 

Mr.  Simons.  Yes,  we  have  guidelines  for  public  housing  authori- 
tiefi  on  who  can  have  priorities.  Displaced  |>e<)ple  happen  to  be  one  of 
the  priority  categories.  There  are  guicfelines  out.  We  do  not  want  to 
make  the  decisions  for  public  housing  authorities.  Within  the  guide- 
lines they  should  be  making  those  decisions. 

Mr.  .RhtI'I  .  The  involvement  of  the  HUD  area  office  in  terms  of 
local  execution  of  Federal  programs  varies,  of  course,  depending  on^ 
what  program  they're  talking  abi)ut.  Now,  like  the  waiting  list 
problem,  thfc  HUD  area  office  has  definite  control  of  many  aspects  of 
that  sortfof^hing  «(  the  local  level,  where  in  terms  the  placen^nTof 
unitH,  once  they  have  approved  prospectively  a  housing  assistajK^e  plan 
for  the  placement  of  units  in  that  area,  as  long  as  the  selection  of  new 
sites  by  that  community  are  in  com/liance  with  that  housing  assi^iance 
pikn  there's  really  no  Way  that  HUL)  can  interfere.  So  in  terms  of  the 
problems  I  talked  about  with  the  Housing  Authority  of  Kansas  City, 
HUD  had  definite  jurisdiction,  and  could  have,  at  any  juncture  it 
wanted,  come  into  that  thing  and  straightened  out  some  of  those 
problems.  '   .  •  ^ 

I  think  that's  clear.  ' 

Mr.    Simons.  Well,  I  don't  think  there's  any  question  but  that  we 
have  responsibility  for  the  operation  of  those  authorities.  As  tau>ur 
standards,  and  any  violation  of  those  standards,  we  have  a  responsiffili-^^, 
ty  to  deal  with  them.  ^ 

Vice  Chairman  Horn.  All  right,  thank  you  very  ipuch;  we 
appreciate  both  of  you  joining  with  up.  ^       ■    ^  - 

I  think  we've  tried  to  summarize  s^rtiiewhat  succinctly^h^y  what  the 
response  is  as  seen  at  the  Federal  perspective  aitd  the  local  pIL-spective. 

Mr.  Riffel.  If  I  may  make  one  short  suggestion.  I  have  talked  at 
the  Department  with  M,n^Logue,  i^Up  is  studying  the  south  Bronx 
problem,  and  also  with  Mayor  Wilsj^n  at  the  same  time^.of  San  Diego, 
and  I  think  ,it  would  be  a  very  educational  experience  for  the 
Commission  to  speak  to  someone  like  Mayor  Wilson  of  San  Diego  in  a 
developing  city,  because  there  has  b^n  problems  and  the  proce^fs 
like  gentrification  and  so  forth  ard  much,  much  different  than  th^Tof 
an  area  like  the  south  BronXi /and  Mr.  Logue  is  an  extremely 
intelligent,  well-informed  maA.  I  tjixink  that  h^  could  add  a  lot  to  these 
delib<A'ations  if  you  had  some  method  of  contacting  him. 

Vice  Chairman^'Horn.  Wc  appreciate  the  suggestion.  We  know 
both  of  them  and  }  Inink  it  would  be  wise  for  us  to  discuss  our  findings 
and  get  their  reflections  on  them.l 


We  thank  you.foF  mentioning 
Chairman  Fil>iMMif40.  Thank  you  both. 
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The  Status  of  Housing  for  Pacific  Asian 
Communities  in  l:os  Angeles,  Californifi 


by  Kerry-N.  Doi* 


/ 


Preface  4  f 

This  paper  addresses  itself  to^ic  mtuor  trends  and  dynamics  with 
regard  to  Asian  and  Pacific  Islanders  in  housing  in  Los  Angeles.  It  is 
hoped  that  this  pa|>cr  will  give  the  reader  further  insights  to  the 
multitude  of  problems  Asian  and  Pacific  Islanders  face  inliousing.  ItH? 
also  hobed  that  the  reader  will  better  understand  the  problems  faced 
by  a  ndnprofit.  community-based  organization  atten^ting  to  mitigate 
such  pniblems.  This  paper  is  by  no  means  thf  "definitive*'  account  of 
the  situation,  but  rather  an  overview  of  a  community-based  organiza- 
tibft'S  pefceptiO«  of  the  dynamics  of  its  community  environment. 

This  paper  will  basicall^Mcvelop  the  physical  and  economic  trends 
of  inner-city  communities,  spegiflcally  those  of  Los  Angeles.  Ex- 
plained also  are  the  parameters  and  "framework"  of  th<f  institution 
known  as  a  city  (6  which  thousands  of  Asian  and  Pacific  Islanders  will 

\  locate  and  hope  to  make  their  lives  as  well  as  community  environment 

'Wuly  viable.  y 

\  The  institution's  "framework"  is  not  a  good  one.  Community-based 
Organizations  such  as  the  Pacific  Asian  Consortium  in  Employment 
are  diligently  attempting  to  solve  many  of  the  problems  faced  by  its 
constituent  pommunities.  This  is  by  no  means  an  easy  task.  Communi- 
ty-based organizations  need  all  the  suppgrt  they  can  get  from  both 
private  and  public  entities  to  reach  a  goal  that  would  improve  the 
inner-city  environment  for  all  people.  ,  ^ 


Summary  ^ 

Basically,  it  was  foun\d  that  the  institutional  "framework"  of  the  city 
given  to  the  Asian  and  Pacific  Islander  people  is  a  very  poor  one.  The 
inner  city  suffers  from  physical  and  economic  deterioration  of  its 
'  infrastructure.  In  most  cities,  Los  Angeles  included,  dollars  were 
invested  only  to  dislocate  the  indigenous  populations  who  were 
ent|f4oyed  there.  As  the  housing  stock  deteriorate,  ^he  small  amount 
of  new  construction  took  only  the  form  of  high-cost  housing. 
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4.  \ 


Most  Asimv,WtTiniuiii(ics  arc  IcKalcd  in  the  central  city,  a  trcn4  that 
hasYpanncit  many  generations.  I  hese  coinnuinilios  drew  new  niHutfes 
•of  /fsian  and  Pitlific  Ishuulers  as  (hey  fled  from  their  hoinehnid  Not 
possessing  job  skills,  these  pcfyple  hcgnii  cmployitirnt  m  low  paytng. 
low'skilled  jobs  found  close  to  their  Atonies.  The  low  pay  to  cover 
ex|>ens<^«pf  their  new  hirge  families  increased  thtf^econonuc  burden  on 
these  people.  Low-moderate  income  housing  ,camc  to  be  in  high 
demand.  ^ 

As  a  solution,  the  Pacific  Asian  Consortium  in  liniploynieni 
(PACli)  was  founded  by  coniniuiiity  nieiiilKrs  and  has  pccu  success- 
fully attacking  one  of  the  major  problems  that  the  coiiimunity  faced: 
unemployment.  PACE  soc^n  saw  that/ the  people's  needs  were  fe^c, 
and  that  community  Viabilfty  restrcl>t)n  a  comprehensive  apprtjiifcli, 
utilizing  government  as  well  as  private  dollars  in  economic,  eipploy- 
mei^t,  and  community  development  (housing)  activities.  % 

t*ACF  has  embarked  on  implementing  its  housing  goals  but  ha'S 
eijcouiitered  many  problems.  PACE>  therefore,  has  devel(Nf>ed  and  has 
prof>osed  solutions  that  would  hcf})  comnuinity-bascd  organizations 
facilitnte  housing  activities.  These  are:  J 

1.  Teclyiical  assistance 

2.  Capital  z 

3.  Special  incentives 


^  Status  of  Housing  for  Pacific  Asian  Communities 
In  l6s  Angeles^  Cailfornja  ^ 

The  central  city  of  Lbs  Angpres  is  very  similar  to  the  downtowns  of 
most  laj^ge  metropolitan  cities.  Negative  urban  dynamics  have  been 
slowlyteroding  ^he  social,  physical,  and  economic  infrastructure,  thus 
becomiW  mos(  evident  through  the  late  1940s  to  the  early  1960s.  The 
exodus(of  th^'  middle  class  to  sub\|rban  communities  creaJfcd  a  vacuum 
/4hal  majo^ty  and  low-income  residents  began  to  fill.  The  ol^^fer, 
^^-Adietekorating  environmental  conditions  slowly  led  to  urban  decay 
/  which  /esulted  in  dilapidated,  unsafe,  and  unsanitary  living  6ipndiTions. 
^  Th,l  squalid  conditions  faced  by  central  city  communities  were  not 
overioolfedw  Th%  prime  lucrative  commercial  and  business  areas 
provided  tt^e  economic  incentives  for  public  and  private  entities  to 
"pr?^e  the  pumps**  for  inner  city  community  development  activities. 
From  the  early  renewal  activities  to  current]  neighborhood  strategy 
programs,  pillions  of  dollars  have  been  pu/npcd  into  deteriorated 
communities  which  have  resulted  in  the  slo\/reattraction  of  the  more 
afHuent  middle  class.  Such  purposeful  community  development 
programs  have  resulted  in  problems.  This  /^specially  is  true  for 
nlinority  and  poor  residents  who  are  frequentfy  forced  to  relocate  as 
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rents  and  taxes  in  **revived"  areas  rise  coiicorrently  with  pfoi>erty 
vuhies.  iTfiabIc  to  co|>e  with  the  higher  proixMty  vahies  and  acconipa 
nying  higher  taxes  and  rents,  the  low-nuxlerate  and  fixed -income 
|KH>|>le,s  are  displaced  <o  suburban  communities  * 

The  central  city  portion  oH.os  Angeles  provides  over  40  percent  of 
thesCmploVment  opi>ortunitics  for  the  city  of  Los  Angeles.  The  bulk  of 
this  ^employment  is  in  two  industries:  service  and  manufacturing. 
Between  the  years  1970-77,  central  city  coinmufHty  |>opulations  have 
grown  substantially  and  clearly  reflect  the  high  incfettse  found  in  the 
lalH>r  force  participation  rate.  Sixty  i>erceiit  o{_  iixc  labor  force  is 
^rvice  or  manufacturing  related  in  which  the  c|fy  has  concluded  that 
there  remains  and  will  remain  a  very  high  dbpmjand  for  low-moderate 
income  housing.  A  recent  Los  Angeles  c^ty  ecbnoinic  housing  study 
stated  that:  ^  {  ^ 

A  huge  housing  deficiency  in  the  centra!  dity  has  resulted  in  the 
substantial  commuting  to  the  central  area  f^n  employ nicnt.  Much 
if  i)ot  ino>t  of  this  travel  is,  of  course,  done  by  choice  because  of 
the  de^e  to  reside  outside  of  the  ccntrajl  city  area.  However,  r 
son^of  these  travel  patterns  are  creatcjd  simply  because  the 
availability  of  housing  for  low-  to  moderatt-income  populations  is 
so  restricted  within  the  central  city.  Any  additional  low-value 
family  housing  created  within  the  area  w^uld  easily  be  absorbed 
by  locally  employed  people.  j 

Further,  it  waSTeoOmmended  and  stated  that: 

•  /  .  ^ 
Housing  programs  in  these  areas  should  be  directed  toward 
•  subsidizing  opnstruction  of  low-cost,  multiple-unit  buildings  to 
[Srovide  hoil^ng  for  those  low-  to  moderate-income  households 
which  work  in  the  area.  In  this  manner,  commuting  patterns  could 
be  reduced  by  supplying  affordable  housing  to  those  families 
employed  in  the  local  area  in  lower  paying  occupation. 

The  study  also  stated  that  the  service-  and  manufacturing-related 
industries  yield  lower  a^rage  employee  incomes.  This  is  reflected  by 
the  areas*  lovyer  median  income  statistics.  The  strong  demand  for  low- 
moderate  income  family  housing  remains  a  void  that  must  be  filled  to 
accommodate  the  lower  income,  service-  and  manufacturing-related 


em|n^4flqlent  market. 

Between  the  years  1970-77,  the  city  of  LoS  Angeles  experienced  a 
large  immigration  of  Asian  and  Pacific  Islanders.  Because  of  the 
turmoil  in  Southeast  Asia  and  the  general  instability  of  the  political 
climate,  the  Asian  and  Pacific  Islander  community  grew  at  rates  far 
/6eyond  those  estimated(by  the 'city,  ^n  ipany  instances,  the  newly 
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amved  refugees  legated  in  other  U.S.  cities  but  later  migrated  info  Los 
Angeles  l>ecause  of  the  feather,  family,  and  communities 

Most  of  the  immigration  as  well  as  migration  targeted  into  the 
central  city  communities  of  I^>s  Angeles.  Chinese  and  Jafwuicst: 
A.  populations  have  located  in  many  of  these  communities  for  genera- 
tions. These  older  traditional  Asian  communities  became  the  anchor 
^  and  draw  for  the  new  Asian  and  Pacific  Islander  populations.  The 
declining  central  city  communities  provided  ample  space  foV  these 
^  new  people,  but  the  inadequate  infrastructure  (physical  and  economic), 
became  a  hindrance  to  true  community  viability. 

In  many  statistical  areas,  the  Asian  and  Pacific  Islander,  coihfiiunity 
doubled.  The  city's  population,  education;  and  housing  study  in  1977 
indicated  **much  faster  population  increases  in  the  Asian  population 
projected  by  previous  trends."  It  was  also  determined  by  the  city  that 
since  I960,  housing  overcrowding  for  Asians  has  increased  drastically. 
**They  have  experienced  a  greater  increase  (16.5  fKrceiit)  of  over- 
crowding than  any  o^ber  racial  groufl:  black,  Chicano,  or  Anglo."  The 
substantial  overcrowfling  has  l^en  attributed  to  the  inability  of  large 
families^to  find  larjge  affordable  housing  in  the  area.  The  new 
relocation  of  large  fj^milic^  has  been  somewhat  substantiated  by  recejit 
analysis  of  elementary  school  data.  In  many  Asian  and  Pacific  Islander 
oommujiities,  the  elementary  school  populations  has  more  than 
doubled,  an  indication  that  many  new  families  are  IcKating  in  central 
city  areas^  ^ 

The^Asian  and  Pacific  Islander  immigrants  t^lat  locate  in  the  area 
generally  do  not  have  the  necessary  jo|pilkills — English,  job  training—, 
to  obtain  higher  income  salaries  as  well  as  entry-level  positions.  The 
inadequate  employment  skills  become  an  additional  damper  to  commu- 
nity viability.  Job  assimilation,  more  tha>i  likely,  occurs  witfiin  the 
manufacturing  and  service  industries,  which  are  reflective  of  central 
city  communities.  *  ^  ■ 

Housing  and  employment  problems  iare  closely  integrated  with  the 
transportation  problems  faced  by  the  new  immigrants.  These  people 
are  less  able  to  cQmmut6"t»  freely  as  the  mobile  middle  class.  It 
becomes  essential  that  these  individuals  find  affordable  housing  near 
their  place  of  employment. 

Thus,  the  dilemma  remains:  finding  low-skilled  employment — found 
mostly  in  the  central  city — for  individuals  and  locating  affordable 
adequate  housing — ^fbund  mostly  out  of  the  central  city — to  provide 
the  necessary  environment  for  a  decent  livehhoojl.  The  problems  of 
employment  and  housing  must  be  met  to  help  provide  overall 
community  and  city  viability,  in  terms  of  the^  physical,  social,  and 
economic  infrastructure, 
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fACE 

iially  foui^iHl  III  latr  P)74  thnnigh  the  cfToi  ts  of  a  ooalitioii  ol  various 
Asinii  commiiiiity  gfiuips  amriiulivulualsr  Jujiaiicsc,  Koicaii.  l  ihpiiio, 
Chinese,  and  S^nioan  concerned  about  tl\|ju^owiiig  unmet  needs  lor 
inan|Kiwer  development  services  in  the  Asian  community.  Through 
tlit  spoiisorsliip  of  another  Asian  prQgram,  the  Asian  American  Drug 
Abuse  Piograiti,  P^CI-  was  initially  tiiKWed  in  January  1975. to  ojHMate 
u  Ci:  1  A  training  program  for  the  city  of  Los  Angelft*  Since  then. 
l»ACi:1i  funding  has  grown  over  40()  percent  Starting  with  $3.'>4.(X)() 
for  CH  TA  job  training  services.  PAC1-:  has  currently  sflme  $1.580.O(X) 
in  grants  through  such  sources  as  CEl'A  (city  of  Los  Angeles  and 
coun^  of  Los  Angeles),  IRAP  (Indochinese  Refugee  Assistance 
Prog*nl  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  HEW,  Community  Block  Grant 
(Los  Angeles  City),  and  Urban  Housing  Development  Loan  (Califor- 
nia State  HDC). 

Through  PACE'S  direct  pjlacemeiit  program,  work  ex|>orience,  on 
the-job  training,  and  classrm^irf^training  (English  as  a  second  language/ 
clerical,  and  bookkeeping),  PACE  began  to  address  the  first  chronic 
need  of  the  community  employment.  Three  years  after  developing  a 

'  successful  employment  program,  PACE  clearly  sa\v  tljjft  the  problems 
faced  by  its  clientele  and^^ommunity  went  far  beyond  employment  and 
that  it  would  take  a  comprehensive  approach  that  included  employ- 
ment, as  well  as  housing,  to  bring  forth  true  community  viabilMy. 

On  September  14,  1978,  the  PACE  board  of  directors  voted  and 
approved  the  formatioit  of  the  PACE  Housing  and  Comnuinity 
Development  Corporation  to  be  the  tool  that  would  address  the 
second  most  vital  need  facecflijWLts  clientele:  housing.  With  the  help  of 
governmental  and  private  funding  programs,  PACE  Housing  and 
Comn>unity  Development  Corporation  ho^ws  tojiddress  the  problem 

-  of  community  decay  and  disinvestment  that  is  currently  eroding  Asian 
and  Pacific  Islander  communities. 

Through  the  Housing  and  Community  Development  Corporation, 
PACE  hopes  to  attempt  to  alleviate  some  of  the  problems  facing  low- 
moderate  income  family  residents.  PACj^fa^using  and  Community 
Development  Corporation  is  currently  plaif^ng  the  construction  of  30 
to  50  low-moderate  income  famiiy-tiousing  ^luts.  1  he  initial  project  is 
•  to  be  located  on  vacant  Sijfittered  sites,  phis  ambitious  goal  will 
hopefully  help  relieve  sonieAof  the  demand  for  such  housing  faced  by 

•  the  residents  who  are  beitfg^-diBDlaced  as/rfcll  as  alleviate  the  shortage 
of  lowrincome  units.  In  this  prM^^XCE  will  implement  four  very 
impoTt^nt  objectives:  \ 

L    Provision  of  family  housing  Iwr  low-moderate  income  people. 
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2.  Maximum  utilization  of  land  without  displaccmcMit. 

3.  Scattering  impacts  of  low-nuHlcnUc  family  housing. 

4.  Providing  housing  that  reflects  the  overall  economic  conditions 
of  the-area,  i.e.  low  incomes,  large  families. 

In  embarking  on  this  ambitious  ^nisston,  PACE  Housing  and 
Community  Development  Corporation  has  encountered  many  prgb- 
leftis  similar  to  other  community  organization  attempts  to  provide 
hoi^sing.  Basically,  PACE  has  found  difficulty  in  the  following  areas:* 

PredeveJopment  Service^ 

1.  Property  Identification/Land  Acquisition  Cost 

PACE  has  utilized  a  realtor  to  identify  and  locate  vacant  properties  in 
the  proposed  iiupact  area.  Like  many  inner  city  areas,  land  is  expensive 
and  owners  of  such  parcels  tend  to  be  holding  them  for  speculating 
purposes.  A  new,  nonprofit  community  housing  corj>oration  has  a  very 
difTiciilt  time  negotiating  with  an  owner,  especially  if  the  organization 
has  no  substantial  assets.  Thus,  the  high  cost  of  land  makes  ^inany 
projects  infeasible,  even^vith  HUD's  section  8  rental  subsidies. 

2.  Architectural  Engineering  Services 

»■ 

Because  a  new,  iltmpcafit  entity  has  no  substantial  assets,  it  )s  difficult 
to  hire  architectural/engineering  services  unless  the  architect  or 
engineer  agrees  to  be  paid  contingent  to  permanent  financing. 
Through  this  mcthcxi,  it  become  very  difficult  to  hire  good  experi- 
enced architects. 

9.   Market  l^urveys  and  Cost  Analysis 

To  frilly  understand  how  to  conduct  such  activities,  it  is  necessary  for 
experienced  developers  to  teach  community  organizations  how  to 
carry  out  studies,  is  accomplished  only  through  willing,  experi- 
enced developers.  • 

4.    Gaining  Government  Cooperation,  Support,  and  Cooperation 

Agency  support  and  cooperation  is  usually  achieved  by  the  organiza- 
tion's "prpven*'  ability.  Housing  agencies,  understandabihty,  "bank** 
on  tract  record  as  a  criteria  to  funding  projects.  This  factbr  impinges 
on  the  ability  of  new  Organizations  entering  the  housing  field  and 
gaining  support  cooperation -as  well  as  approval  from  governmental 
entities.  .  * 

FInanpiai 

^  1.  *  Identification  of  Appropriate  Sources 

To,  clearly  become  aware  "of  appropriate  funding  sourceis,/ it  is 
necessary  for  community  organizations  to  become  "plugged  into**  the 
housing  infohmation  network.  This  is  done  through  tifticf  and  mo^iey. 

'  This  outline  is  from  Community  Development  .CortH)ration  Hou.sing  Activities.  liconomic 
Development  Law  l*roject,  Berkeley,  California.  November/December  1978. 
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Federal^  State,  and  local  policy  must  be  well  monitored.  Conferences 
and  newsletters  must  be  attended  and  subscribcil  to  by  individuals 
knowledgeable  of  housing  concepts  to  gain  the  niaxiniuni  use  of  su^h 
information.  ' 

2.  Financial  ApplicatioM  and  Packaging:  SM^tioir  8  ^ 
Experience  again  becomes  the  key  element  in  developing  proper 
applications  for  governmental  br  private  financing.  To  kno\v  what  the 
funding  is  looking  for  in  packaging  applications,  it  becomes  necessary 
to  get  past  step  one  of  the  housing  development  process, 

3.  Syndicatllon/InTes^ents 

In  most  instances,  developers  "breakeven"  or  make  profits  only 
through  depreciation  knd  tax  incentives/^n  Lx)S, Angeles  (now  with 
rent  control)  owners  arc  running  projects  with  negative  cash  flows, 
that  is.  spending  more  in  payments  and  receiving  less  in  rent  ificomc. 
Profit  is  made  only  when  depreciation  and  tax  incentives  are  included. 
Nonprofit  agency  cannot  utilize  depreciation  or  tax'incentives  because 
they  are  already  tax  exeinpt.  Project  feasibility,  therefore,  rests  on  the 
ability  for  incomes  to  be  greater  than  costs. 

Syndication  or  limited-dividend  partnerships  is  a  method  whereupon 
the  tax  advantages  areMold  to  investors.  In  mosl  instances,  this  is  the 
most  profitable  means  of  packaging  hoOsing  programs.  One  problem 
arises  in  developing  the  proper  legaPstructure  for<such  a  venture. 
In  most  gbvemmental  programs,  such  an  entity  can  no  longer  be 
considered  a  nonprofit  corporation.  Thus,  the  fiqancing  subsidy  rates 
are  lower  and;  in  some  instances,  programs  are  totally  una^^ailablc^ 

Organlzatlonal/O^tr  L«gal 

1.   Ownership  Stnictiire/CoYenture/Contnicta 

Subsidiary  housing  development  corporations,  real  estate  holding 
companies,  limited  partnerships,  cooperatives,  and  other  legal  entities 
are  frequently  required  to  carry  out  the  project.  Contracts  for  services, 
construction,  c!tid  financing  are:nec<88sary.  Law^i  and  governmental 
regulations  many  times  require  legal  interpretations,  and  in  some  casfes. 
chang^K  need  to  be  advocated  in  order  to  allow' effective  participation 
by  communityVbased  groups. 

Training 

'  1.  Real  Eatate  DeTeloptnent/Management/Houaing  Conatrtiction  ^ 
PACE,  irt  entering  the  housing  field,  hopes  to  develop  its  own 
management  entit/ as  well  as  develop  a  housing  construction  entity. 
Pace,  as  well  other  community  organizations,  can  therefore 
develop  permanent  jobs  and  training  in  tjiie  manajgement  and  construc- 
tion fields.  Organiiiatiotis  such  as  PACE  c^  thus  provide,  through  a 
/ 
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permanent  mechanism,  housing  and  jobs  lor  their  constituent  commu- 
nities. ^. 


Regulatlon8/R08tiictlon8 

1.  Land  Um  Intensity  [LUI]  - 

The  land-use  intensity  number  is  an  indicator  that  determines  specific 
limits  to  land  use  on  any  FHA-HUD  [Fctleral  Housing  Administra- 
tion-Housing and  Urban  Development]  programs.  The  local  HUD 
area  office  determines  this  ratio  that  essentialfy  determines  the 
•  ptojects: 

1 .  FAR — Hoor  area  ratio  J 

2.  OSR — open  space  ratio  A 

3.  LSR — living  space  ratio  " 

4.  RSR — recreation  space  ratio 

5.  OCR — c^ccupant  car  ratio 

\  6.    TCR— total  car  ratio  *  , 

^  It  has  l^en  found  that  the  ratio  number  for  the  area  in  which  PACE 

targeted  activity  is  somewhat  restrictive  in  attempting  to  build '^on 
Scattered  sites.- 

2,  '  Article  34  ^  # 

Articje  34  is  a  State  law  that  requires  citie^H^upass  a  referendum  to 
allow  public  dollars  to  go  to  the  use  of  housing  production.  The  city  of 
Los(Angeles  passed  such  a  referendum  on  the  stipulation  that  there  be 
i\o  more  than  five  units  per  site.  '  * 

- — -dr^tiiteraiid^^lfidei^^  ^  ( 

fiUIX^as'^^v^II  as  California's  Housing  Finance  Agency  both  have 
minimum  standards  to  which  construction*  must  adhare.  California 
Housing  Finande  Agency  (CHFA)^as  a  direct  leni^^  program  that 
provides  iOO  percent  loans.  ^  7^  3/4  percent  for  family  housing 
production.  ,Thc  State's  share  of  section  4j3  also  automatically 
coupled.    ^  * 

The  progfam  is  a  sound  one  except  th^  it  cannot  work  in  the  inner 
city  communities  of  Los  Angeles.  Being  relegated  to  five  units  per  site 
(article  34)  and  rc^rictcd  to  a  low,  LUl  rdiuir)kment,  feasibility 
problems  arise.  The  project  bfcomes  totally  infeasible  when  added  to 
these  restrictions,  as  the  CHFA  room  siltc  requirements.  [See  tabic  I .] 
4.   VtfviiiLPfsK^  \       •  ^(>.         I    ^  / 

As  it  sta^  now,  cost>pvcmins  become J^'major  deterrent  to  projec([  i 
%asibility.  The  permit  process  (ciiy^crvmand  confonti^nge  to  building 
standards  not  onl^  adds  to  the  costsrbut  also  extends  construction  time 
in  which  time  inflation  relegates  the  project  infeasible.  ^ 
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TARLE  1 


Room  Sizes  (sq.  ft.) 
Typ* 

2- Bedroom 
3*- Bed  room 
-4- Bedroom 


r 


CHFA 

850 
1,050 
1,250 


.HUD 

650 
830 
990 


PACE  Housing  Community  Development  Corporation  as  well  as 
many  community^organizations  face  the  above-mentioned  problems  in 
their  A|$empts  to  provide  needed  fairtily  housing.  PACE  has  three 
major  recommendatioyif  that  would  help  stimulate  low-moderate 
income  family  housing  in  areas  where  it  is  needed.  They  are:  : 
J.   TechnlciA  AMifCuice:  Funding  is  needed  for  organizations  to 
f  hire  art  experienced,  competent  housing  4fK;cialtst.  Such  a  specialist 
woul4,  have  wwpf ked  for  a  private  deyeloper  and  know  how  to 
^>^|(age  hbUsing  projects.  This  person  would  be  knowlcd^ble  of 
housing  projects,  programs,  apd  policies.  The  specialist  Svould^ 
familiar  with  all  aspects  of  hoflsing  production  and  would  train 
others  within  the  organization.  s 
2.   Capital:  Dollars  are  needed  to  negotiate  for  land  and  help 
:    underwrite  project  costs.  This  would  be  necessary  for  only  the  first 
project  because  it  is  hoped  t^the  organization  would  generate  its 
own  capital  an^e^uityy^Sdevelo         fees  are  necessary  to  cover 
architectural  and  engineering  Yees.  y 
^  3.    Special  Incentires  for  Nonptofit  Corporatioiifl:  Government 
programs  should  have  more  incentives  jio  attract  nonprofit  commu- 
nity organizations.  As  it  now  stands,  there  are  more  negative  reasdns 
for  a^eii^(bies  to  develop  with  low-moderate  income  family  housing, 
especially  in  inner-city  commuhities.  Community  organizations 
better  reflect  the  wants  and  needs  of  the  people  and  would  better 
target  activities  to  such  needs  without  having  prpfits  a^  its  priiM 

goal.     ^  \  y 
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statement  on  /  Housing  Issues— Impact 

by  Harold  Lui* 

The  issues  cjbiifroiitiiig  the  Asian  commuiiities  throughout  the 
United  States 'Wrc^iSany  and  ^varied.  Like  any  other  minority  living 
primarily  in  tht^  inner  citj^,  fcsiKHrially  in  the  older  cities  of  this  country, 
we  suffer  fioin  the  usual  problems  of  unemployment,  undereinploy- 
meiit,  health  problfihs,  youth  problems,  ih>oi  and  inadequate  educa- 
tion, aii4.  in  the  area  I  would  like  to  address  totlay,  inadequate  and 
insufficient  housing.  ,  ^' 

In  a  ¥tcent  publication,  Neighborhood,  published  by  the  New^York 
Urban  Coalition  in  fvlew  York  City,' community  leaders  in  the 
ChiiMitown  community  identiried  the  lack  of  adequate  housing  as  one 
of  its  major  problems.  Chinatown,  once  a  small  compact  and  self- 
contained  community  of  approximately  5  to  15  bUxks,  has  now  grown 
to  encompass  a  3-square  mile  aren  on  the  loWfcr  east  side  of  Manhattan. 
The  most  accurate  estimate  of  the  Chinese  population  in  this  area 
ranged  from  100,000  to  150,000,  more  than  one-third  of  the  total 
population  of  this  same  area.  While  the  numbers  are  staggering,  the 
rate  of  increase  is  .even  more  impressive. 

It  will  blow  your  mind  when  you  realise  Uiat  according  to  New 
York  City  Planning  Commission  estimates,  the  number  of  Asian 
Americans  in  New  York  City  has  doubled  since  1970  (179,734),  while 
the  Chinese  population  has  increased  by  25  percent.  Furthermore,  only 
the  other  day  we  were  informed  that  the  expected  immigration  flow 
from  Vietnam  and  the  mainland  of  China  to  New  York  City  could 
exceefe  rO,0(X)  a  year.  One  has  to  wonder:  Where  are  they  going  to 
live?  Where  docs  Washington  expect  to  place  them? 

-Decent  low-income  housing  is  difTicult  to  find  any  where— in  New 
York  City,  in  the  United  States,  Ar  in  the  entire  world.  In  New  York 
City,  every  neighborhood  is  suffering  from  the  shorta^  of  low-income 
housing.  Chinatown,  one  of  the  old^t  tfonimunitics  in  the  country,  is 
an  area  where  the  early  Americans  settled  in  the  mid- 1 600s.  Today  its 
housing  stock  consists  mainly  of  old  law  tenements  built  before  the 
1900s  (walkups  six  to  seven  stories  high)  many  of  which  still  have  no 
central  heating  or  efficient  electrical  units^  According  to  an  HEW 
study,  one-fifth  of  Chinese  families  have  inadequate  plumbing  and  one- 
third  live  in  overcrowded  apartments. 

The  1970  census  tallied  or  mistallied  cldse  to  3,000  dwelling  units  in 
the  core  of  Chinatown,  virtually  all  renter  occupied,  overcnewded, 


♦  H«fx>]d  Lui  is  with  the  Chinilown  Flanniiig  Council  in  New  York  Ciiy 
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ami  firipu  iitly  dctciioiating  I  five  hKn  ks  of  cOiKial  (  hiiiatowii 
have  a  dcMisity  cKccriiiiig  the  inaxiimiin  dwelling  units  iHMiiiittril  hy 
law.  Ahtiost  every  new  (  hinese  iiiiiuigiaiK  M'ttles  ()iigiiirtlly  ui  the 
Chinatown  area,  squeezing  in  with  rchitives  There  is  no  sftch  thing  as 
a  vacant  apartment  in  Chinatown.  Ahiiost  every  apartment  wliere 
Chinese  arc  hving  is  spoken  for  before  the  family  moves  out.  VVithout 
a  doubt.  New  York  Chinatown  hi^  the  highest  population  deTtMty  in 
the  country 

rhe  problems  of  \f  youth,  the  higli  rale  of ,tulH*rv  u»ofi\s  eases  and 
scholastic  deficiency  can  attributed  to  the  problcn^s  of  nvrrcrowd- 
ing.  Indeed,  when  students  ni^Reat.  sleep,  and  do^lieir  home\v^)rk  in 
the  same  rwni,  their  sc\\<}d\  ivork  nuisto suffer.  A  recent  re|>ort  on 
reading  scores  in  the  New  York  City  publPc  scIkk)Is  revealed  that  in 
the  Chinatown  area.  schcK>ls  where  there  are  a  nuijority  of  Chinese 
students,  less  than  45  |H*rcent  of  the  students  were  rending  at  the 
national  median  level  (These  are  schools  where  there  are  no  truancy' 
problems,  ^lo  disruptive  students,  and  few  broken  families.) 

J  In  this  same  area  there  arc  approximately  9.5(X)  uniis  of  public 
housing  for  low-income  families,  of  which  less  than  1,500  are  (x:cupied 
by  Chinese-  While  the  Chinese  |K>pulation  constitutes  close  to  '35 
percent  of  the  total.  k\ss  than  15  percent  occupy  apartments  in  public 
housing.  While  applications  of  Chinese  families  increased  markedly 
over  the  last  few  years,  turnover  of  apartments  in  the  N^w  York  City 
Housing  Authority  is  very  low  and  a  long  waiting  list  bxists  at  the 
applications  pffice.  Families  have  had  to  wait  as  long  a??  2  or  3  years  to 
be  called  for  available  apartments.  ^ 

To  make  things  worse»  the  prospects  for  low  income  housing 
appears  dim  for  the  coming  year!  Hver  since  the  n^^^rrtl^^ium  on 
housing  im|K)sed  by  President  r^Uon.  the  country  has  not  really 
recovered  and  has  been  unab^^o  address*  itself  to  these  needs.  The 
administration  is  proposing  funding  for  fewer  units  this  year  and  the 
Congress  is  looking  to  cut  even  more.  From,  a  goal  of  600,000  new- 
units  a  year,  it  is  estimated  that  the  likely  level  would  be  closer  to 
223,000  units.  For  whatever  units  can  come  to  New  York  City,  the 

"  commitment  has-been  made  to  areas  sucllv  as  the  south  BrOnx  and 
Drooklyiu^Section  8  monies  and  cQmmunity  development  monies  are 
committ<M  this  year  to  the  rehabilitation  of  existing  dwelling  units. 
While  New  York  City  is  wrestling  with  the  problems  of  property 
abandonment  in  sections  of  Brookl^i  and  the  sout|>  Bronx,  there  are 
no  abandoned  apaVtments  in  C^ii^atown.  The  housing  problem  in 
Chinatown  is  clearly  a  masJsive  one.  ^ 

In  addition  to  section  8  programs  and  commuuity  development 
funds,  a  new  commitinent  must  be  made  to  build  low-income  housing 
in  the  Ctiinatown  area.  It's  not  enough  to  say  that  millions  of  dollars 
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will  be  coming  to  Nrw  Yoik  City  I  he  vok  c  of  the  Asian  community 
in  New  York  C  ity  is  ojily  a  whiS|HM.  ami  although  city  hall  is  only  a 
|Vw  bliKks  from  us.  wr  may  just  as  well  be  on  the  other  siile  ol  the 
world.  The  community  must  be  given  assurance  ol  having  equal  access 
to  whatever  available  funds  there  are. . 

The  time  for  planning  is  now  The  last  urban  renewal  plan  on  lower 
cast  side  t(K>k  place  20  years  ago  and  is  now'nnally  biMug  completed  If 
we  iH^gin  now.  we  may  see  some  results  within  the  next  10  ye^us 

Fuuilly.  let  me  suggest  that  we  build  housing  where  seniors  and  their 
families  can  live  together.  Why  not  develop  incentives  to  keep  our 
fanulics  tog^^ther?  Where  does  it  say  that  seniors  must  live  away  from 
their  children  and  their  families?  Why  not  build  apartments  so  they  can 
live  next  to  each  other?  Not  everyone  can  aflbrd  to  hjive  their  parents 
live  in  retirement  village— nor  do  we  want  to  Instead,  most  of  us  are 
forced  to  squeeze  in  with  parents  or  leave  them  alone  in  isolated  areas 
in  the  cities.  There  is  nothing  more  depressing  or  lonely  than  seeing 
senior  citizens  living  in  cold  water  flats  or  in  fear  in  broken-down 
tenements-  What  we  need  is  a  commitment  to  improve  the  livmg 
conditions  of  our  people  in  our  communities  and  to  provide  moneys 
with  the  conunitnient. 

•  Clearly,  if  we  can  spend  billions  to  assist  cor|>orations  on  the 
verge  of  bankruptcy,  we  can  assist  cities  in  similar  situations, 

•  If  Ve  can  spend  billions  to  prevent  war  in  the  Middle  Eiist,  we 
can  spend  billions  to  keep  our  inner  cities  at  peace 

•  If  we  can  invest  in  other  countries,  we  can  invest  in  our  own 
communities 

•  If  we  can  rebuild  countries  with  whom  we  wc  have  t>cen  at  war, 
we  can  rebuild  our  cities 

Finally,  if  our  government  can  play  a  major  role  in  assisting  citizens 
of  other  countries,  it  surely  must  play  a  major  role  in  helping  citizens 
and  taxpayers  of  our  own  country. 


Problems  In  South  of  Market,  San 
Francisco 

by  Davkl  G.  ilumin' 


West  Bay  Filipino  Mulfi  Service  Corporation  is  a  nonprofit,  com 
munity-based  service  agency.  Went  Bay,  through  its  senior,  youth, 
legal,  and  immigration  services  comptjncnts  serves  approximately  100 
new  clients  a  month.  Although  West  Bay  serves  clients  from  all  parts  > 
of  San  Francisco,  a  m^or  portion  of  its  clients  reside  in  the  south  of 
Market  area,  located  in  the  central  city  district  which  also  embodies 
the  Tenderloin,  downtown,  and  civic  center  areas. 

Their  is  no  other  residential  area  in  San  Francisco  quite  like  the 
south  of  Market.  Housing  can  be  found  on  the  same  block  as  pWking 
lots,  manufacturers,  retail  and  wholesale  outlets,  warehouses,  and 
offices.  Myl^  of  the  side  streets  contain  two  and  three  story  frame 
apartment  houses  mixed  with  other  nonresidential  buildings.  On  a 
typical  block,  commercial  and  industrial  buildings,  and  some  residen- 
tial hotels  dominate  the  main  streets. 

In  San  Francisco's  overall  economic  structure,  south  of  Market  is  a 
major  land  resource  for  incubator  industries,  downtown  support 
industries,  and  low-rent  housing.  Although  it  has  only  3  percept  of  the 
city's  overall  land,  south  of  l^larket  possesses  31.5  percent  of  the  city's 
total  commercial/industrial  |reas,  and  although  it  contains  only  3 
percent  of  1  percent  of  the  city's  residential  land,  virtually  all  of  the 
residences  are  for  lower  income  people. 

Housing  for  the  elderly  consist  mainly  of  residential  hotels,  while  at 
the  same  time,  most  recently  arrived  immigrant  families  can  be  foihid 
mainly  residing  in  two  or  three  story  apartment  houses.  The  most 
common  deficiencies  found  in  south  of  Market  housing  units  are 
electrical,  plumbjng,  maintenance,  health  and  saniUtion,  and  fire 
safety.  More  than  half  of  all  housing  units  have  at  least  one  of  the 
mentioned  deficiencies.  Generally,  it  can  be  stated  that  half  of  the 
residential  housing  units  are  found  in  substandard  conditions.  Over- 
crowding is  probably  the  most  critical  housing  problem  for  families  in 
south  of  Market.  Overcrowding  has  countless  negative  impacts. 
Oeneraljly,  it  is.  not  healthy,  either  physically  or  mentally  for  the 
occupanta.  IlHs  not  uncommon  to  find  an  average  recently  arrived 
Filipino  family  of  six  to  have  relatives  and  friends  staying  with  them  in 
a  two-bedroom  apartment.  Overcrowditig  has  adverse  effects  on  the 
housing  units  since  overcrowding  leads  to  rapid  deterioration  of  the 

*  David  Ilumin  U  the  director  of  We«t  Bay  Wlipino  Multl-Servk-e  Corporation,  in  S»n  FrMcisco, 
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existing  housing  stcKk  and  crtii  lead  directly  to  Jjiibstandard  housing 
Itself  ' 

However,  despite  the  s^nafl  amount  of  nuproveincnt  and  the  large 
nunibei  of  absentee  landlord^  many  tenants  take  pride  u\  their  lioincs. 
It  is  common,  for  example,  for  Filipinos  to  maintain  the  inside  of  their 
apartments  very  well  even  when  they  are  overcrowded.  Many  also 
have  a  |wsitive  feeling  nbcj\M  wanting  to  improve  the  area  and  to  stay 
.as  a  iH^rnianent  resident  b<it  cannot  aflbrd  the  cost  of  a  home  in  south 
of  Market  / 

5  he  1970  census  stages  that  many  south  of  Mafket  residents  are 
paying  more  than  25  riercent  of  their  incomes  for  rent.  Of  the  total 
Filipino  families  resic^iiig  in  San  Francisco  (8.000),  26  percent  (2.080) 
of  these  families  are^arning  incomes  below  the  |K>verty  levels  defined 
by  the  Federal  (|6vernment.  Seventy  five  i>ercent  (1,560)  of  low- 
income  Filipino  families  reside  in  south  of  Market  Considering  that  at 
least  25  percent  <)f  all  San  Francisco  FHipino  famili<^s  reside  in  the  area, 
and  with  the  rapid  increase  ot  inunigfants  Establishing  their  residence 
and  whUe  at  the  same  time  thf  Filipino  commuijity  liikving  a  birth  rate 
twice  that  of  city  average,  south  of  Market's  housmg  problems  have 
the  potential  to  continue  to  worsen.' 

The  elderly  in  the  area  have  been  tremendously  affected  by  the 
housing  situation  Redevelopment  of  an  area  for  a  convention  center 
within  south  of  Market  led  to  the  dfniolition  of  several  residental 
hotels.  1  he  elderly,  mostly  single  men  with  annual  incomes  of  less  than 
$2,000,  were  displaced  from  the  redevelopment  area  and  moved  to 
other  hotels  either  in  the  TenderlQiJI'  or  to  other  parts  of  south  of 
Market,  The  physical  and  mental  impact  on  the  senior  citizen  has 
caused  many  ill  effects. 

Although  life  in  residential  hotels  may  be  a  marginal  one.  iUjrcfes  the 
senior  citizen  independence  and  a  sense  of  conmiunity^-^^mutually 
surt||||ive  system  has  developed  where  friends  help  each  pther  during 
bad  times  and  kce^  an  e^ft  out  foi^  each  other:  There  are  really  few 
othe;  places  in  the  cjty  for  tJ^Se  peopje  jto  go.  While  the  number  of 
residential  hotels  is  dwindling  due  to  redevelopment,  the  few  new 
elderly  housing  complexes  cannot  replace  what-  has  already  been 
demolished. 

The  International  Hotel  is  a  graphic  example  of  the  need  for  low- 
income  housing,  especially  for  the  elderly.  Manilatown.  adjacent  to 
Chinatown,  has  experienced  many  great  losses  in  terms  of  community 
services  and  small  businesses  which  were  essential  to  help  support  the 
needs  of  low-income  Asian  elderly.  Barbershops,  cafes,  and  other 
small  businesses,  which  served  as  social  gathering  places  for  seniors, 
have  given  way  to  the  expansion  of  the  financial  district.  Filipino 
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seniors  can  be  found  rmiding  in  many  of  the  residential  hotels  in 
ChinrttoN^n  and  Mnnilato^n.  ^ 

l-ven  though  there  are  some  stxial  service  agencies  and  programs, 
such  as  the  ManHatown  Senio/centcr,  the  problems  caused  by  the 
lack  of  low-cost  housing  arc  overwhelming  and  even  the  services  seem 
scarce. 

The  need  for  l«w-ci>st  housing  exists  in  most,  if  not  all,  urban  Asian 
American  communities  on  the  west  coast.  Senior  citizens  and  low- 
income  families  also  need  community  services  to  help  deal  with  the 
siKial  problems  generated  by  ixwr  housing  conditions.  Neighborhoods 
with  mixed  uses  like  south  of  Market  cannot  afford  to  lose  any  more 
housing  units  to  commercialization.  A  healthy  neighborhood  environ- 
ment will  allow  immigrant  chilj^n  and  their  families  to  at  least 
experience  living  in  a  safe  community  atmosphere.  The  civil  rights  of 
the  young  and>>ld,  the  longtime  resident,  and  the  immigrant  are 
rapidly  being  overlot>ked  in  the  context  of  housing.  Being  deprived  of 
decent,  low-inpoine  housing  in  safe  and  healthy  neighborhoods  can 
only  produce  negative  attitud^among  its  residents.  But  because  of  the 
overwhelming  power  of  corporate  industries  over  elderly  and  recent 
immigrant,  the  political  nature  of  the  housing  situation  becomes  very 
coinpte»4o  the  poor  and  powerless. 

To  address  the  problems  previously  meiitionetl,  we  suggest  the 

following: 

A.  That  all  levels  of  government  /Support  and  provide  technipaV 
assistance  to  community  based,  nonprofit  housing  development  corpo- 
rations. Such  Support  and  recognition  will  generate  input  frt^m 
community  residents,  tenants,  and  owners,  thus,  allowing  more 
interaction  between  the  community  and  policymakers. 

B.  Encourage  local  governments  4o  adapt  the  existing  Federal 
policies,  tt>  be  flexible  enough  to  help  increase  ownership  of  housing  i| 
by  local  residents,  and  thereby  increase  community  control  over  jte^ 

housing  stock.  \  y' 

C.  Improve  the  quality  of  existing  housing  through  rehabilitatfe^, 
without  placing  unwanted  financial  burdens  on  occupants.  Although 
rehabilitation  is  not  a  cure  all,  it  must  be  accompanied  by  other 
improvements,  including  new  housing,  to  have  a  lasting  effect  on 
improving  life  in  the  community. 

D.  In  urban  areas  with  huge  concentrations  of  unemployed,  low- 
income  people,  priority  should  be  giv<vi  to  hire  local  residents  with 
construction  skills  to  develop  new  housing  or  to  reh«rt>iHtatc  existing 
housing,  ^ob  training  and  apprenticeship  programs  should  also  be 
established ^ilHiK:  community  to  help  train  residents. 
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E.  Encourage  the  expansion  of  section  H  programs  and  other 
Federal,  State,  and  IcKal  programs  which  seem  feasible  for  areas  such 
as  south  of  Market. 

F.  In  areas  which  consists  mainly  of  low-income  families,  develop 
housing  units  with  adequate  numbers  of  bedrooms  per  unit,  except  for 
elderly  housing.  Overcrowding  will  be  reduced  as  well  as  health  and 
safety  problems. 

G.  Community  facilities,  its  services  and  programs,  sliould  expand 
and  develop  sinmltaneously  with  the  rehabilitation  of  existing  housing 
and  with  the  development  of  new  housing.  Such  services  are  essentia! 
in  the  impn^ement  of  neighborhoods  and  are  very  sup|K)rtive  in 
dealing  wittWie  socioeconomic  problems  experienced  in  low-  income 
urban  areas.  ^ 

H.  Increase  funding  and  expand  programs  to  improve  tlic  total 
quality  of  inner-city  areas  and  neigfibiuhm^ds  which  contain  a 
substantial  number  of  residential  housing,  even  though  such  areas  are 
not  zoned  for  residential  use. 

L  Support  the  establishment  of  new  programs  for  residential  hotel 
rehabilitation.  Because  of  the  large  number  of  elderly  and  immigrant 
famikes  residing  in  hotels  in  San  Francisco,  this  alternative  can  help 
alleviate  the  substandard  conditions  found  in  residential  hotel  units. 


( ■  - 


Housing  Problem^  In  San  Francisco  China- 
town 

by  Gordon  Chin* 


The  Chinatown  Neighborhood  Improvement  Resource  Center  is  a 
community  planning  organization  working  on  the  physical  improve- 
ment of  San  Francisco  Chinatown.  From  our  experiences  m  the  last 
few  years,  we  have  a  very  definite  opinions  about  the  Federal  response 
to  our  community  needs.  But  first,  I  would  like  to  relate  some  of  the 
unique  problems  we  face  in  Chinatown. 

HUD-financed  No.  701  study  in  1972  concluded  that  San  FranciscV 
Chinatown  has  the  worst  housing  conditions  in  the  Western  United 
States.  Virtually  all  of  the  housing  stock  in  Chinatown  was  built 
shortly  after  the  1906  earthquake  and  is  substandard.  Most  of  the 
residential  units  are  hotel  rooms,  with  severe  heating,  electrical,  and 
plumbing  deficiencies.  Overcrowding  is  a  ^ptable  problem,  with  our 
elderly  and  families  haying  to  share  communal  bathrooms  and 
*  kitchens.  Our  84  percent  renter  occupancy  is  among  the  highest  in  San 
FrftiiciscO' 

Chinatown  now  has  132  residential  hotels,  comprising  over  5,000 
Swtising  units.  This  large  number  of  hoteF  buildings  gives  Chinatown 
the  highest  population  density  in  the  United  States  outside  of 
Manhattan.  This  problem  is  compounded  by  the  fact  that  the 
population  is  largely^  senior  citizens  and  their  numbers  contmue  to 
iiicreftsc. 

Our  community  is  situated  between  four  of  San  Francisco's 
wealthiest  areas  (Nob  Hill,  Telegraph  Hill,  Russian  Hill,  and  the 
financial  district),  making  new  housing  opportunities  almost  impossi- 
ble. ,  ^ 

Land  costs  in  Chinatown  today  commonly  reach  $200  per  square 
foot.  As  any  local  realtor  will  admit,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  "fair 
market  value"  in  Chinatown.  This  Situation,  combined  with  pressure 
from  the  financial  district  to  expand,  creates  substantial  demand  for 
intensive  commercial  uses  in  Chinatown  at  the  expense  of  residential 
uses  and  neighborhood-serving  small  businessesu^onversiogs  from 
residential  to  office  or  retail  spaca^s  becoming  increasingly  common. 
Thus,  Chinatown,  while  increasing  i»*  popylation,  is  losirtg  its  housing 
stock 

It  is  no  accident  that  many  Chinatowns  and  A,jiaiu?pmmunitics  face 
similar  problems  of  displacement  and  pressure  from  commercializa- 

•  Gordon  Chin  in  executive  director  of  the  Chinatown  Neighborhtxxl  Improvement^  Rewurce 
Center  in  S«n  Francisco,  C«lif 
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tioii,  higli  land  costs,  and  congestion  Tike  many  iinitiigrant  cominuni 
ties  wliicli  have  develoi>ed  near  |K>rts  or  other  ti;;»nsiK>rtatioii  |K>ints  of 
entry,  Chinatowns  are  often  kKated  near  downtowns  or  financial 
districts  which  also  develop  around  trans[>ortation  services.  Thus,  San 
Francisco  Chinatown  has  lost  i6any  housing  units  to  financial  district 
expansion  in  the  last  two  ifccadcs.  Manilatown,  once  a  10  block 
thriving  Filipino  connnunfty  next  to  Chinatowti,  lityt  been  nearly 
destroyed.  What  is  ioo  often  forgotten  is  that  Sair-Prancisco  China- 
town exi*^ted  long  before  there  was  a  financial  district. 

The  Federal  Government  must  correct  its  past  insensitivity  to  Asian 
community  housing  needs,  both  in  quantitative  and  qualitative  terms. 
We  need  a  commitment  for  our  fair  share  of  community  development, 
section  8  subsidies,  and  other  programs.  Equally  important  is  the 
Federal  Government  s  commitment  that  programs  can  be  adapted  or 
created  to  meet  our  unique  needs. 

We  would  like  to  suggest  the  following  ni^hsures: 

1)  Capacity  Building 

Traditional  housing  programs  have  not  met  the  unique  needs  of 
Chinatown  communities.  Government  at  all  levels  should  recognize 
the  essential  role*  of  community-based,  nonprofit  entities  in  housing 
development.  Minority  communities  across  the  country  have  experi- 
enced the  adverse  displacement  efTects  of  ilrban  renewal.  Asian 
communities  such  as  San  Francisco  Chinatown,  with  high  population 
densities,  are  particularly  ill-suited  for  massive  redevelopment  areas. 
Likewise,  public  housing  authorities  often  find  our  land  costs  prohibi- 
tive in  seeking  individual  sites  for  development. 

Thus,  we  need  our  own  development  entities — our  own  housing 
development  corporations,  housing  sponsors,  and  technical  assistance 
agencies. 

.We  believe  that  HUD  should  make  every  effort  to  foster  the 
capacity  building  of  Asian  communities  in  housing.  Conjmunity-based 
sponsors  for  section  8  and  secjtion  202  housing  ar^  paramount  to  any 
capacity  building  effort.  HUD  guidelines  for/  sponsor  selection 
currently  emphasize  large  bank  accounts  or  major-Veal  estate  holdings, 
fiftthor  than  an  organization's  reputation  within  its  comrtiunity.  ^ 

Moreover,  legislation  and  block  grimt  programs  such  as  community 
development  should  mandate  that  community-based  developers  have  a 
recognized  role  and  share  of  funding  in  annual  community^develop- 
ment  and  housing  assistance  plans. 

Significantly,  the  1977  regulations  on  the  community  development 
program  allow  nonprofit  orgaijfzations  to  participate  as  implementing 
agencies  for  all, eligible  activities  under  the  block  grant.  We  applaud 
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(his  rccogiiituMi  of  Ji  **iKMciiti«r'  c  oiriiiiiiiiity  rolr  in  local  luMisiiig 
progiiiins 

2)  Community  Development 

1  he  iicod  for  c^tpaCity  building  in  Asian  communities  is  painfully 
illustrated  by  San  Francisco  Chniatown's  cx|H!rience  with  the  c^nnnu- 
nity  developii^ent  bicxk  gVnnt.  Out  of  over  $400  million  whi(?K  San 
Francisco  has  received  in  the  first  5  years  of  the  block  grant. 
Chinatown  hit<  received  less  than  $4  million,  less  than  3  jH-rcent  The 
very  fact  that  the  major  city  programs  available  for  new  housing  and 
reliabiliiation  (redevolofjfflCiSt  and  concentrated  ccxlc  enforcement)  in 
Sail  Francisco  are  not  feasible  in  Chinatown,  has  penalized  us  when  it 
comes  to  the  "big  money." 

The  comnumity  development,program  is  allocated  tO  cities  accords  - 
ing  to  formulas,  taking  into^ftccount:  |K)pulation.  pcrcentagc-of  low- 
income  residQjits.  and  tji^  condition  of  housing  stcxrk  However.^ 
distribution  of  community  dyvelopiiif nt  funds  within  cities  does  not 
utilize  such  criteria  when  it  comes  time  to  ^vide  the  pie. 

Thus,  every  year.  Chinatown's  population,  income,  and  housing 
statistics  conffibute  substantially  in  justifying  how  much  San  FrartciscQ. 
will  receive  Yet  San  Francisco  is,  not  mandated  to  distribute  its 
allocation  according  to  these  same  criteria.  (Cities  must  oiilj^^ow  that 
a  satisfactory  percentage  ofvcommunity  development  funds  benefit 
low-  and  incxlerate-iiicome  resi^lents). 

3)  Section  8  Program 

The  section  8  program  is  the  major  housing  construction  program 
available  for  low-income  tenants.  The  section  8  new  construction 
program  must  be  expanded.  During  the  Ittst  round  of  profwsals  for  San 
Francisco,  we  were  instrumental  in  the  HUD  approval  of  a  220  units 
section  8  project  ^n  the  waterfront  area  of  the  city.  However,  this  was 
in  competition  with  18  other  well-deserved  projects  in  San  Francisco. 
The  limited  Qpmm^ent  fosters  adverse  competitiveness  between 
neighborhoods  and  minority  groups.  , 

4)  HUD  Standards 

HUD  currently  uses  minimum,  property  standards  which  require 
separate>^athrooms  and  kitchens  in  any  building  Section  8  subsidies. 
HUD  must  be  cognizant  that  minimum  property  standards  may  Wd 
to  be  waived  in  selective  cases  involving  residential  hotels.  Right  n^w. 
there  is  no  program  at  any  lev^l  of  government  AvhX^  can  feasibly 
address  the  rehabilitation  of  our  residential  hotels"  which  have 
occupancy.  To  do  so  under  current  section  8  standards  would 
generally  reduce  the  number  of  our  housing  units  by  more  than  half,  an 
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int^Miable  pmspcvl  Iii.soiiic  oasos.  coiigicgalc  housing  wilh  conmiuiial 
*  kilc  hens  can  be  itcvoIi>|x\l  if  Him  sianitaicts  air  \^1^ivc(t 

5)  .  Model  Motel  Programs 

nun  should  establish  model  pi'ograms  for  residential  hotel  rehabih- 
(ation  for  Ci)nMnunitics  Huch  as  San  Francisco  Chinatown,  utilizing 
flexible  srandards/' Many  Asian  connnunities  across  thc-uountry  have 
substantial  po|1uki(ions  residing  in  InMels  Ihe  elderly  iii  particular 
have  HO  oihcr  housing  alternative,  and  families  Who  emigrale  here 
often  reside  lu  hotels  as  their  first  shelter  in       United  States. 

Ti\e  hotel  makeup  Of^nir  housing  stock,  is  by  no  means  an  accidcniU 
or  a  cultural  preference:  It  is  a  direct  historical  result  of  discrimihatory 
legislation  which  divided  faftiilies  and  necessitated  i\  housing  stock 
serving  single  individuals  ' 

6)  Seismic  Standards         ^  ^ 

The  FectiMa!  Cnwernniejil  inusi  likewisi^*  address  the  pnJblein  \)f 
earthquake  safety  i\^d  seisnHc  reinforcemeni  in  housing^ehabilitation 
programs  for  Chiiiatown>  Sjui  Francisco -is  known  ^ij*  the  most 
earthquake  dangerous  city  in  the  country.  Seismologists  liave  calfed 
Chinatown,  with  our  predominately  brick-masonry  buildings,  the  most 
earthquake  daiiagerous  neighborhood  in  San  Francisco., 

Federal  seismic  safety  standards  for  new  housing  contraction  arc 
needed  However,  these  standards  also  make  housing  rehabilitation 
veryHjifTicult  in  Chinatown.  Rehflbili^tion  costs  in  Chiiiatovvn  are 
already  very  expensive- because  of  the.  severe  deficiencies  of  our 
buildings.  When  compounded  by  seismic  reinforcemeiU  costs,  which 
can  exceed  the  costs  of  internal  renovatiou,  section  8  financed 
rehabilitation  may  be  unfeasible. 

HUD  and  other  Federal  agencies, such  as"^  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agencyishould  pufsue  special  grant  j^rograms  for  seismic 
•work  that  could  be  provided  in  tandem  with  housing  pr6grahis. 
•  1^ 

7)  Sectloh  202  Program 

The  section  202  program  is  the  major  uevv  construction  prograni  for 
elderly  housing.  Chinatown  currently  has  two  projects,  which  •  have 
received  a  commitment  of  funds  froni  the  section  2pi2  homing" 
program.  Qne  of  these  projects  is  sponsfi^-ed  by  the  On  Lqk 
DeyelopmeiU  Cprporatiorrrand  I  would  like  to  share  two  concerns  On  *■ 
Lojwlias  experienced  with  section  102. 

Currently,  section  202  has  proven  to  be  inadequately  financed*  for 
the  program  to  have  maximum  viability  for  Chinatowit'.  Mortgage  ' 
limits-for  Section  202  should  be  increased  in  order  fo  meet  ever-risiria 
cpn^lructioii  and  land  costs.  Section  '%2  should  permit  a  50- ye^ 
mortgage  term  rather  than  the  j)resent  40-year  tprm.  .The  earlier 


section  202  and  public  housH^g  progmnis  l>oth  had  50-ycar  (crms  and 
provided  lowef  debt  service.  ^ 

'■ 

8)  Impaction      '\  i 

HUD  is  concerned  that  new  subsidized  housing  projects  (sccticiji  8, 
section  202.  public  housing)  not  "impact"  already  iow-incDUic  i\reas. 
However,  the  Federal  Gpvcrnmcnt  inqit  realize  that  future  dev|tlol> 
ment  of  housing  outside  of  Chinatown  must  bp  cm^rdinated  ^vith 
needed  social  and  health  services,  as  well  as  commercial  and 
transportation  support  systems.  » 

Moving  outside  of  familiar  Chinatown  creates  a  Jremendods  social 
and  cultural  impact  on  our  residents,  particularly;  the  elderly.  It  is 
crucial  that  supportive  programs  be  coordiqated  with  nfcw,  housing, 
utilizing  the  full  range  of  go<^erhment  resources.  Where  such  program- 
niiog  is  not  fully  provided.  Federil  agencies  such  as  the  Department  of 
Transportation  should  work  vdfh  HUD  in  developing  shuttle  van 
services  for  housing  project  residents  to  "commute"  to  and  froiw  the 
.core  of  the  Asiaii  community  Only  in  this  way  can  the  isolation  of  our 
elderly  be  minimizes    .  ' 

In  summary,  what  San  Francisco  Chinatown  and  other  Asiaa 
communities  need  is  a  full  range  of  toluftons  to  our  hQusiog  problems: 
funding  commitments,  flexible  standards,  new  programs,  coordination 
with  supportive  services,  and  capacity  building. 

No  longer  can  we  be  satisfied  with  t^ie  "opportunity"  to  appfy  for 
programs  that  do  not  jFCcegnize  our  unique  needs. -These  are  just  not 
technical  problems  that  we  hpve  in  adapting  tcygi^ernnflent  programs. 
They  are  basic  qivil  rights  issues  of  govern  nicnt  ^  adapting  to  us. 
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Housing  Isapes  In  the  International  District, 
Seattle,  Washington 

by  Robert  N.  Santos* 


Dev0lopm0nt  of  ihe  International  District 

The  history  of  the  International  District  in  Seattle  is  one  of  ^ 
comnnmity  values  competing  against  larger  iK>HticaI  and  financial 
institutib^^.  Resi(^ents  have  long  striven  to  create  a  unique  mix  of 
commercial,  •  resiaential.  cuhural.  social,  and  recreational  activities  ' 
aimed  at  the  needs  of  this  Asian  nuiltilingiial,  mglticultural  community. 
However,  outside  economic  and  governmental  interests  have  tradi^  .  . 
tionally  ignored  the  residents'  wishes  and  sought  to  exploit  the 
district's  valuable  logjUUin  for  thei^  own  ends.  '\ 

The  Internati»*(SlDistnfcMja^^  been  the  focal  point  for 

the  Asian  jvJpulation  of  the  entl^es^fic  Northwest  since  the  19th  ' 
century.  F^t^  it  wajj  the  Chinese  immigrants,  then  the  Japanese,  and 
finally  tha/pilipinos  who  came  to  live  in  the  district.  Today  the  district 
,  jshomeTor  Asians,  bfacks,  whit*s,  and  Native  Americah*^  including 

both  long  term  residents  and  recent  immigrants.  Because  of  the  variety 
of  ethnic  groups  living  and  working  in  tbe  sanje  heighborhood,  the 
district  is  unique  among  Asian  communities  througlnnft  the  country.  f 

History— One  9f struggle 

However,  the  history  of  the  district  reve^  a  long  struggle  to 
maintain  its  character  against  outside  business  interests,  racism,  and 
political  intervention.  Some  highlights:   . 

1885-1886:  Anti-Clllnese  riots  forced  merchants  to  fiee  Chinatown 

In  Seattle. 

1889:  Washington  State  passed  the  alien  land  law.  ^ 
1889:, The  great  Seattle  fire  destroyed  the  Chinese  neighboifl^. '  0 
1920:  The  extension  of  2d  Avenue  cut  ^through  the  middle  of  the 
oiiginal  Chinatown  in  Seattle.  This  action  was  the  final  blow  which 
^  forced  the  movement  of  Chinatow<i  to  th\district,  ' 
1939-194S:  The  internment  of  Japanese  American  citizens,  as  a 
result  lan^nd  business  ownership  by^esidents  of  the^tiistrict  was 
flbstantiallT^ti^rmanfntly  reduced.  \  ' 

1960s:  Interstate  9  freeway  was  built,  elimipating  numerous  apart 
ments  aj^>»«cM  in  the  eastern  half  of  the  district.  Mamifacturiiig^ 
>  business^,  control!^  by'oytside  interests,  moved  into  the  district 
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•lifter  the  coiisti notion,  rcclucing  housing  stmk  and  Imal  economic 
coiflrol. 

1971-1973:  King  County  Domed  Stadium  built  udjiKcnt  to  the 
district  despite  the  protests  of  district  residents  and  activists.  I  hc 
stadium  contributes  to  parking  and  congestion  problems  and  hasn't 
heli>ed  minority-owned  businesses.  r 
1974-1978:  The  Port  cjf  Seattle  (Jevclopcd  plans  to  make  Uinon 
"  Station  an  intermcxlar  transportation  terminal,  tourist  hotel,  an^ 
retail  complex.  Because  this  proi>osaI  would  have  creatc<T  morcN 
congestion,  retluccd  local  economic  control,  and  escalated  rent>.*id  / 
property  values,  the  district  conmiunity  succ\ssfully  stop|>cd  tlje  \ 
plans  in  December  1978.  _  / 

1977:  U.S.  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Dcvelopment^lJU) 
orders  "minorities"  out  of  HUD-stibsidi^.ed  housing  in  the  district^  to 
reduce  minority  occupancy;>ft<'r  fervent  community  Opposition  to  \ 
this  attempt  lo '^^s^ps^<^c:  non-English  speaking  residents,  HUD  s 
resciuded-thi9-cTf3er.  "  ' 

1978-  Private  speculators  begin  bidding  for  existing  apartment 
buildings,  hoping  to  develop  tourist  hotels,  retail  outlet^  and 
additional  parking  lots.  Thus  far.  the  Ij^ternational  District  has 
successfully  rebuffed  this  takeover  at  the  initiative  of  INTER  IM. 

1979-  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service  has  plans  to  move 
from  the  district  to  be  replaced  by  a  county  jail  facility.  We  weren't 
consulted  abwiMhis  plan  and  numerous  dN»trict  groups  are  trying  to 
stop  its  implementation.  ^  ^ 

,  X  1979:  Because  of  recognition  of  the  People's  Republic  of  China, 
^  large  anuiunts  of  Taiwanese  jade  and  jewelry  are  being  imported  io 
b<yturnedl  into  U.S.  dollars,  as  well  as  for  direct  investment  in  local 
pToperty.  This  constitutes  a  significant  danger  to  the  cdncepl  of 
communitV  ownership  a'hd  control  ii/Asian  conmmniV|es  in  the  U.S. 
Thus,  the  International  District  community  has  historically  fought 
b^ck  attempts  by  outsiders  to  take^ontrol  of  the  area. 


District's  Location:  An  Unt»pp«i^fetf|ptlal 

Because  of  lTsTo<5ation,  the  district  is  an  area  of  virtually  unlimited 
economic  potential/However.  this  location  hasn't  assisted  community 
economic  develo6ment  because  of  ill-planned,  mixed-use  patterns, 
traffic  congestion!s  and  misuse  of  resources.  The  district  covers  a  50-^ 
block  area  situaWsputheast  of  thecentral  business  district,  west  of  the 
Interstate  5  frQjjW,  directly  nortff  of  the  industral  complex,  and  east 
of  the  sftidiunr»is  unique  in  ,  that  it  is  one  of  the  few  remaining 
%ighborhoods  i^Seattle  which  boasts  of  a  residential/commercial 
Vmix.  *  f  , 
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Present  Housing  Situation  In  the  International  District 

rhr  residential  n>k«  t^f  thc  iJistin  t  Ims  dia.sticaily  decreased  (wer  tlic 
years.  Between  IQW)  and  1^70.  the  di«lrK-l  lt(^^l(X)  units,  (wer  N) 
|>erceiil  ol  its  housing  stock  The  major  factors ^Ifth  have  resulted  hi 
private  hotel  closures  arc.  ^  • 

1)  Construction  of  the  1-5  freeway  through  the  district  cfTcctively' 
l  enioving  hundreds  of  housing  unitsTtnd  sjijall  Asian  businesses. 

2)  A  rasJi  of  fires  in  the  downtown  central  business  distuct  which 
led  to  the  pa.ssagc  of  stringent  llre-and  building  cotJe  staiid^»rds 
aimed  at  niultifamily  units,  rhc  cnfoic^meiit  of  the  cxxles  resulted  in 
a  reluctance  |?y  the  owners  to  invest  large  sums  of  money  int(^  thtf 
hotels  to  bring  them  up-  to  ciod^^dding  sprinklers.  firedm>n5,  etc.) 

3)  Most  of  .the  buildings  >verc  built  50  or  more  years  ago  and  have 
reached  the  jwint  of  requiring  major  rehabilitation  to  correct 
er<x1ed/rusted  plumbing,  inadequate  wiring,  wornout  elevators  antl 
li/rating  systems,  etc. 

Betweeit  1969  and  1972.  24  hotels  having  1,918  low-income  units 
closed.  Then  from  1973  to  1979  nine  h«f(^s  were  dcmolisllfcd  to  pave 
fhc  way  for  sprawling  parking  lots  and  restaurants.  The  remaining 
•housing  stock  includes  20  opcii  hotels  with  1.547  single-room  occupan- 
cy facilities  of  300  to  400  square  feet  and  16  similar  hotels  which  are 
vacant  and  ready  for  rehabilitation.  INTERNM  has  lead  in  communi- 
ty pressure  upon  owners  and  local  government  to  stop  any  more 
evictions  of  low-income  residents  and  to  prevent  conversion  of 
unoccupied  units  into  non-housing  uses. 

INTEk*IM  feels  that  residents  deserve  decent,  affordable  housing. 
Currently,  thf  unmet  housi/g  need  stands  at  598  units.  The  procttis  to 
renovate  low-income  housing  is  a  long  and  difficult  one.  Our.efforts  to 
get  196  units  of  housiifg  took  the  community  over  7  years.  Ifs^ome 
impossjfela-to  renovate  low-income  housing  as  a  private  investment 
9ud.  thus,  it%  no  surprise  that  between  1970/^9.  only  one  small 
apartment  was  financed  by  private  owners. 

put  the  district  can't  just  advocate[for  the  present  AsiaV  and  non- 
Asian  residents.  Historically,  the  district  has  served'th^rolder  Asian 
comhiunity.  and  presently  there  arc  1,800  new  imnrfgran&Kming  into 
Sfealltle  per  year  and  many  cpihe  to  the  district  to  live. 
U  addition,  there  is^in  upsurge  in  young,  middle-class  Asimi 
fofesSionals  desiring  to  live  in  the  district.  There  is  an  unmet  need  to 
provide  this  large  sector  of  people  with  market-rate  housing. 

Redevelopment— Progress  For.  Whom? 

^  The  cycle  of  deterioration  is  a  qommon  phenomenon  In  urban  areas, 
and  the  International  District  is  nO  different.  Most  buildings  were  built 
before  192(^and  reinvestment  in  these  old  building'^syust  hasn't 
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nuitciuili/od  Nonsiibsidi/cd  mvostinrnt  capital  hasn't  ni>vvril  into  thr 
nuiintcnaiKc  ol  low  inconK-  hoiisnig  nor  has  it  gonr  nito  the  cDnstnic 
tioTlvjf  nrw  housing  ln*i<ertd  it  ooucciitiatrs  in  invcstinrnl  that  can  be 
more  profitably  approached  on  the  massive  scale,  such  as  construction 
of  new  regional  shopping  ctMiters,  industrial  parks,  or  suburban 
housing  developments.  Housing  in  the  inner  city  typically  deteriorates 
and  s(H)n  gets^ 'MK>utjht  out  *  by^ng  investors  Jor  "higher,  more 
profitable  uses  " 

In  the  meantime,  downtown  property  values  are  ^skyrocketing." 
adding  pressures  not  to  construct  low  ienf  housing*  and  brings  cost* 
out  of  financial  reach  or  private  owners. 

Thc  district  is  in  the  center  of  this  redevelopment  From  all  four 
sides,.  thc^eighborhcHxl  is  ''boiled ,  by  high  intcnfcity,  urban 
rtjdcvelopiSfct  projects  ai\4  plft«s.  *  -  ^^^^  •  5  freeway,  stadium, 
proposed  plans'fc^r  Union  Station.Mhe  economic  \yoou}  of  skyscrafx^rs 
in  the  central  biy^iness  district,  and  an  e.xpandiiig  industrial  area  to  the 
south.  We  are  truly  at  a  cruciaj  |x^int  in  the  development  of  the 
djstricl:  Will  tlve  district  survive  as  a  residential  and  commejcial  area 


JNTER*IM— Community  Kdyocacy  and  Social  Service 

•  The  International  District's  revitali/ation  as  a  small-scale  commer- 
cial and  residential  neighborhood  has,  in  large  part,  been  led  by  the 
International  District  Improvement  Association  (INTBR^IM). 
Fo/med  in  1969,  its  primary  aim  was  to  attack  th^  physical  decay, 
deterioration  of  housing,  and  lacic  of  human  services.  INTER^IM  has 
proved  that  a  balance  between  community  activism  and  responsible 
administration  of  social  programs  can  happen.  i 

FoV  the  last  10  years,  INTER^IM  has  played  a  vanguard  role  in 
community  action  si)ringing  out  of  the  protest  against  the- dom>ed 
stadium  construction.  In  those  early  years,  energy  and  coinmilment  of 
hundreds  of  persons  were  directed  al  the' city  irtid  King^Coujnty 
government  to  stave jjiff^fnfstfuction  of  the  $68  million  development. 

;i;his  activism  didn't  stop  the  stadium  from  Mng  built,  but  it  did 
result  in  some  "trade-ofTs."  The  I  D.  Coiiy|iu»ity  Health  Center. 
Dciiise  Louie  Child  Care  Center,  Chinesemitritlon  program  for  the 
elderly,  and  the  emergency  meal  voucher  proj^ram  were  established. 

"^his  activism  Surrounding  the  stadium  also  led  to  the  development 
of  important  institutions  designed  to  protect  the  district  from  further 
encroachment  by  large  outside  forces.  Thd^irfernational  Special 
Review  District  Board  was  empowered  to  protect  ^  the  district  by 
serving  as  a  reviewer  of  building  permits,  zoning  changes,  use  permits, 
and  city-funded  physical  improvements  in  the  district.  The  Seattle 
Chinatown-International  District  Preservation  and  Development  Au- 


id  be  developed  with  community  control? 
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(hority  (PDA)  was  crcatrd  as  a  comiiumity-contiollcd  dcvclo|HM  and 
piojHMty  owner  As  a  nuuncipal  c  or|H)ra(ion,  (he  Tl^ A  is  able  to  sell 
tax-free  bonds  and  to  Ih)i  row  and  lend  lun<ls  at  very  low^uiterest  rates 
Both  the  FDA  and  tho  International  S|>ecial  Review  District  Board 
were  formed  as  a  direct  response  to/IN  I  HR^IM's  organized  activities. 

INTERMM'8  Role  in  Housing      ^  ^ 

Tlierc  are  numerous  problems  when  we  speak  of  housing  develop 
ment  which  will  Uvfprther  elaborated  on  However,  IN  I  RR^IM.  in^ 
conjunction  with  i^c  tenant-advocate  organization,  ilie  I  D  Housing 
Alliance,  has  accomplished  some  significant  things.  Some  accomplish- 
^  ments  and  activities  iirclpde: 
J)    Obtained   199  HjljD.  housing  units   in    1975   for  low  income 
residents    INTRR*IM  and  the  I.D.  Housing  Alliance  organized 
countless  meetings  with  governmental  b<^dies,  worked  with  (the 
developers  to  sjHX'd  the  HUD  decisionmaking  prwesses.  assisted  in  the 
zoning  waivers  for  parking,  height,  and  bulk  restrictions,  and  dcveU 
oped  the  waiting  list  for  tenant  cx^cupancy.  This  overall  eflbrt  has 
spanned  over  7  yeirs. 

Key  to  our  success  was  mobilizing  the  residents  to  voice  their  need  for 
housing,  over  and  over  again. 

2)  Another  ini[K)rtant  victory  was  won  when  200  determined  tenants 
of  the  H.UD-subsidized  Downtowner  Apartments^topped  a  proposed 
conversion  of  their  hotel^  into  a  high-class  tourist  hotel.  After  many 
meetings,  petition  drives,  tenants  secured  a  promise  from  owners  and 
local  HUD  officials  that  the  conversion  plan  would  be  dropped. 

3)  INTEiR*IM  stop|>ed  the  proposed  closure  of  a  lyijor  (69-unit) 
hotel,  the  Milwaukee  Hotel.  This  project  is  unique  in  that  we  are  now 
managing  it  in  cooperation  with  the  tenants  and  volunteers.  Back  in 
September  1977.  the  ultimate  crisis  occurred  when  the  fire  department 

^  ordered  the  hotel  closed  within  7  days.  Through  a  combined  effort  of 
over  100  volunteers  and  residents,  ^br'niost  crijjpirf\iolations  were 
remedied.  On  the  following  Monday,  Judge  Yanicjc  praised  this 
**tremendous  community  effort"  and  gave  an  extension  of  time  on  the 
remaining  code  violations.  v  ' 

In  the  following  months,  INTER*IM  and  the  I  D.  Housing  Alliance 
continued  to  organize  the  tenants  to  pressure  the  owners  to  fiWish  the 
repairs.  Meanwhile,  we  continued  to  strategize  on  how  to  secure  a 
long  term  (40-60  year)  lease  or  purchase  of  the  building  so  that  public 
funds  could  be  secured  to  rehabilitate  the  structure. 

After  a  series  of  meetings,  no  significant  progress  was  made  with 
owners.  Meanwhile,  hundreds  of  vblunteers  continued  a  '*human 
firewatch**  24  hours  a  day  for  a  year  and  a  half  untiLNovember  1978. 
when  a  new  fire  alarm  system  was  installed. 
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I  (ulay.  the  liold  stuiuls  o|hmi.  iilinost  in  i  tim(iliHiKC  witfi  C(h1c.s.  wi4k 
an  active  tciiniit  grmip  and  niHiiagctl  by  the  •.•oitmiuiiity  In  total.  \v<l' 
raised  over  $35,0(X)  in  ilonations  and  volunteer  lalxir.  We  are  currentfy 
continuing  our  efforts  to  negotiate  a  sale  or  lease  of  the  Milwaukee  and 
arc  working  with  the  city  to  find  other  means  of  financing  the 
rehabilitation  of  this  hotel. 

Critique  of  Federal  Housing  Programs 


HUD '8  Policy— Deconcentratlon 

HUD's  |>olicy  of  deconcentrating  low-income  housing  has  had  an 
adverse  effect  on  our  housing  efforts  in  the  International  District.  It 
manifests  in  two  areas— desegregation  in  current  Federal  housing 
projects  and  in  financing. 

Ihe  first  problem  arose  in  1977  when  HUD.  through  a  compliance 
agreement,  forced  the  Seattle  Housing  Authority  (SHA)  to  restrict 
minority  occupancy  to  35  percent  at  the  International  Terrace,  aii 
elderly  housing  project.  This  meant  tli,at  any  new  vacancies  would  He 
filled  by  "Caucasians  only"  until  the  current  level  of  78  percent 
minorities  was  reduced  to.35  percent.  This  pr<Kess  would  take  years  to 
accomiiish.  Meanwhile,  no  Asian  minority  residents  on  waiting  lists 
wouldbe  accepted  into  thcJiousing  project. 

1NTER*IM  met  with  HUD  regional  olTiomls  who  wouldii't  budge 
'from  their  position.  Subsequently.  1NTER*1M  traveled  to*Washing- 
ton.  D.C..  to  discuss  the  mattpr  with  Chester  McOuire.  IjUD  Assistant 

Secretary.  . 

INTER*1M  explained  the  ethnic  con^wsition  of  the  district  and  of 
the  attempts  by  local.  State,  and  Federal  Governments  to  preserve  the  ^ 
neighborhood  as  the  Asia%cultural  center  of  the  Pacific  r>^rthwest ' 
region.  INtER*IM  also  reminded  HUD  of  their  own  investment  in 
housiiYg  and  community  development  bloclc  g^^ants  to  the  International 
^  District.  This  compliance  agreement  flies  in  the  face  of  these  goals. 

We  further  explained  that  it  is  insensitive  to  apply  a  law  regardless 
of  its  practical  implications.  The  districts  residents  are  non-Engli§h 
speaking  who  need  a  cultural  environment  they  arc.accustotped  \p  as 
well  as,  the  multilingual  social  services  which  they  receive  in  the 
district.  To  disperse  this  ethnic  community  to  all  parts  of  the  city 
would  be  disaSttoV  and  no  less  impossible.     -  . 

This  Federal  ord^  to  desegregate  has  a  reverse  effect  i/i  the  areas  of 
housing.  People  haVythe  right  to  live  in  their  own  neig1ftK:»r hoods 
when  decent  housing  isWailable  to  them. 

The  Secretary  of  HUI^ agreed  td  waive  the  compliance  agreement 
for  the  International  District  and  said,  "When  working  to^prcftect  and 
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pu  scivc  clhiiK-  IK  ighhoi  luHxts  like  the  l^islW  l.  llic  rVdnnI  (lovrni 
iiioiil  imisl  ho  Mioir  flrxihlc  **  w 

In  nddiTion.  IN  I  PK^IM  has  run  up  agains(  HUn\  deconccnlrjution 
policy  \<^hc\\  altcmpting  to  attain  more  section  8  housing  lor  the 
distnci  For  years,  HUD  *1)lackhsled''  the  district  and  only  as  recently 
as  a  montli  ago,  ihrougli  community  pressure,  lias  HU1>  agreed  to 
allow  additional  section  8  units  in  our  neighborhood 

I  he  othei  problem  area  relates  to  housing  firiaucmg    I  he  key  to 
developing  ^ow-incoine  housing  is  financing  programs  which  in  one  ^ 
form  or  another  suhsuli/e  low-income  pef sons'  rents    11 U I),  the 
Federal   Housing  Adnniiistration  (in  HUD),  and  Farn)ers  Home 
Administration  have  niynerous  programs  to  achieve  such  a  subsidy. 
INTFiR*lM  is  concerned  about  Federal  regulations  and  policies  that 
restrict  the  flow  of  dollars  to  low-income  communities  and  create 
additional  costs  which  reduce  the  quantity  of  housing  units  per. 
I  edcral  dollar  invested.  Our  .specific  concerns  are: 
1)    rhe  section  202  elderly  ^rogran?  has  built-in  cost  requirements 
that  tmkc  it  difTicult  foi;^  nonprofit  community  groups  in  low-inc6me 
areas  to  meet  Secondly*  these  funds  haven*^  been  prioritized  for  low- 
income,  minority  communities.  1  he  district  hasn^t  gotten  any  section 
^  202  funds. 

*  *  2)'   HUD-regulations  currently  prohibit  use  of  section  312  low-interest 
loans  with  section  8  program.  In  many  itiinority  urban  areas.  low-coSV^ 
financing  is  necessary      stay  within  the  "fair  market  rents"  set  by  the^-^ 
section  8  program.  Low-interest  loans  become  crjucial  to  any  housing  * 
rehabilitation  to  keep  the  prt)jcct  feasible.  i 

3)  The  section  3J2  low-interest  loan  program  allocated  more  money 
to  single-family.^ moderate  income  housing  rathir  than  multifamily 
housing  in  low-income  areas  where  people  want  to  stay.  In  Seattle,  for 
example,  tl^c  city  acknowledges  that  90  percent  of  the  low-income 

^  a  families  live  it^f^tal  units  and  can^t  afford  the  mortgage  payments  of 

subsidised,  single-family  homes.  It  makes  no  sense  to  have  60  percent 
of  the  section  312  program  allocations  which  help  only  10  percent  of 
the  low-income  persons. 

4)  Federal  programs  should  focus  on  multifamily  housing  since  unit 
.  costs  and  operatinjj  costs  are  significantly  less.  We  could  get  more 
I           housing  in  our  coiniminities.  ^ 

\  5)   Federj^  housing  design  and  construction  requirements  should  be 

\  relaxed  in  neighborhoods  with  a  number,  of  rehabilitable  niultiunit 

\         buildings.  Modest  rehabs  can  provide  more  units  per  dollar  ancV house 
^         more  persons  per  investment.  In  many  cases,  bikjldings  can  be  brought 
ii|1  to  city  codes  and  be  quite  comfortable  and  safe  without  adding 
additional  requirements  which  HUD  now  does. 


6)  Alternative  housing  lypvs  should  also  be  encouraged  by  llUn 
Singlc-rt>oni  occupancy4)uildings  with  shared  facihties  offer  a  unique 
opportunity  to  provide  many  of  our  elderly  members  with  modest 
livable  living  quarters.   Wc  cnii*t  afford   nor  do  we  all  desire 
"suburban*'  standarited  houjiing.  \ 

7)  The  Federal  Government  should  investigate  means  of  developing 
low-income  housing  with  the  least  aiiunml  of  red  ta|H^  and  delays 
which  create  cost  overruns.  This  also  discourages  pro|HM  ty  owners 
from  taking  advantage  of  Federal  programs  Future  directions  could 
focus  around  efforts  such  a»  Jubilee  Housing  Corponrtioii  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  which  is  using  equity  syndication  as  a  means  of  paying  for 
low-interest  mortgages  This  creates  rental  units  at  40  to  50  percent 
below  the  market  rate  without  excessive  delays  and  interventions  by 
the  government 

An  example  of  how  HUD  requirements  affect  ifti  is  the  Milwaukee 
Hotel  mentioned  earliei^Ht  is  prkentiy  o|>erated  and  managed  by 
INTER*IM  and  the  l.D.  Housing  Alliance.  Plans  arc  presently  being 
formulated  to  rehabilitate  this  hotcl^  while  still  trying  to  achieve 
Oy/nersHip.  Projected  costs  of  a  minor  rehabilitation  for  1(56  siiig)e- 
rcx)m  occupancy  units  accouKxlating  a  maximum  of  180  persons  are 
$1.8  million.  If,  however,  we  were  to  do  a  TTttD  sectioiriTspiMisored 
V  rehabilitation  on  the  same  building  to  conform  with  HUD's  housing 

</  regulations  and  standards,  we  would  have  only  60  units  accomodating 

a  maximum  of  120  pej;80«s  at  a  total  project  cost  of  $2,8  million.  Our 
'  nxodest  rehabilitation  proposal  will  housc^nore  persons  at  half  of  the 

costs  per  person  as  the  HUD  section  8  prefect. 

In  sum,  HUD  should  relax  their  Federal  regulations  as  well  as  iree 
*         up  more  fuiids  to  flow  into  low-income  Communities  in  order  that 
more  low-in\ome  housing  could  be  buijt  pel  Federal  dollar^ 
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Housing  Issues:  .  Strategies  and  Remedies 


by  Jay  H.  Kim.  Esq.* 


/.  Introduction 

Asian  Americans,  particularly  the  newly  arrived  immigrants  and 
those  who  reside  in  ethnically  segregated  areas  siicli  as  Chinatowns 
and  Koreatowns,  face  many  unresolved  housing  problems.  These 
include  cxliorbitant  rents  for  substandard  housing,  overcrowding, 
inadequate  phrttibing  and  heating,  difTiculty  in  securing  mortgage 
loans,  and  rundown  neighborhoods  with  few  open  or  green  spaces. 

The  objective  of  this  pai>er  is  to  present  a  general  overview  of  the 
basing  problems  among  Korean  Americans,  one  of  the  newest  groups 
oB^sian  Americans.  What  will  be  said  about  them,  however,  is  likely 
to  app^y  also  to  other  new  Asian  immigrants:  Vietna(nese,  Thais,  and 
Filipinos,  f^rst,  I  shall  describe  the  nature  of  housing  problems  among 
Koreans  in  the;  Chicago  area,  but  na  attempt  Will  be  made  ,to  explore 
them  in  detail.  From  my  own  observations,  it  appears  that  these 
comprise  landlord/tenant  disputes,  housing  for  senior  citizens  and  for 
families  with  young  children,  and  mortgage  loans  for  home  buying. 
Unfortunately,  there  are  no  current  data  on  housing  conditions  JMid 
need|  ahiong  Koreans  in  the  Chicago  area,  and  there  i3  a  paucity  of 
studied  on*  these  topics.  l\  is,  thiarcfore,  imperative  that  we  try  to 
J  specify  the  issue  pertaining  tc/ housing.  This  paper  reflects  not  only  my 
personal  insights,  but  also  my  longtime  experience  in  working  for  the  ^ 
community.  Secondly,  I  shall  examine  possiole  strategiccT  to  remedy 
housing  conditions  and  to  meet  s^me  of  the  housing  needs  of  Koreans 
in  Chicago.  This  discussion  also  incorporates  my  own  viewpoint. 

//.  Nature  of  the  Problems  ) 

A  1975  study  of  Asian  American  communities  in  the  Chicago  area 
was  conducted  by  B.L.  Kim  of  the  University  of  Illinbis.  Tljcjsam^e 
was  drawn  from  all  names  reported  on  1973  alien  cards  in  the  Illinois 
files  of  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service.  Interviews  were 
completed  with  228  Koreans,  199  Filipinos,  150  Japanese,  and  149 
Chinese.  Respite  the  fact  that  the  study  dealt  partially  with  the 
housing  )>roblems,  the  data  obtained  are  undoubtedly  outdated  owing 
to  the  drastic  i(icrease  in  numbers  of  new  immigrJhts  from  Korea  into 
the  rnetropolitan  Chicago  area.  Moreover,  the  neighborhoods  as  well 
as  area  of  concentration  in  population  have  changed  among  the  new 

*v«y  H.  Kim  ia  an  aUorney  with  the  Lawrence  Aven^ic  Development  Corp.,  Chicago,  111. 
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Korean  immigniiits,  indicating  sonic  mtcicsting  urban  scttlonuMit 
problems  generally  encountered  in  minority  comnuinities 

Ihc  niflux  and  concentration  of  new  Korean  immigrants  Uav^c 
occurrccl  in  the  area  called  Albany  Park  in  the  north  side  ol  Chicagrt, 
lx)uiided  approximately  by  f  aster  Avenue  to  the  north.  Montrose 
Avenue  to  the  south.  Fuittski  to  the  west,  and  Califorifia  to  the  cast 
(map  of  Albany  Park  area  in  Commission  files)  High  Korean 
|H>pulation  concentration  and  business  activities  within  such  an  area 
give  a  strong  indication  ^>f  an  emerging  Koreaiitown  formation  and 
development.  Unfortunately,  this  area  is  still  ai^Mf^hous  because  of  the 
rnp\(}  pi)pulation  growth  and  the  sliort  history  of  the  Korean 
immigrants  in  the  city. 

It  is  believed  that  Koreans  comprise  15  to  20  i>ercent  of  the 
|K>pulation  of  the  Albany  l^ark  area  alone.  Along  Kiwrence  Avenue, 
which  is  an  artery  shopping  strip  in  Albany  Park,  there  are  presently 
over  W)  Korean  businesses  Ncighborhmxls  vary  considerably  in 
density  of  iH>pulatioii.  average  family  income,  average  years  of 
education,  age  of  buildings,  proportion  of  housing  units  cx:cupied  by 
owners,  and  degree  of  housing  deterioration.  Because  of  a  concentra- 
tion of  older,  large  multiuiiit  buildings  with  absentee  landlords,  some 
sections  are  currently  threatened  by  deterioration.  There  are  also 
sections  with  an  accumulation  of  s(x:ial  problems  related  to  low 
income,  lower  education,  high  density  of  population,  and  a  high 
proportion  of  senior  citizens. 

Absentee  ownership  and  management  by  outside  firms  of  old 
multiple-unit  housing  have  created  bad  living  condilioui  f<5r  tenants 
and  have  discouraged  maintenance  by  tenants.  W.mie  the  revilalization 
of  the^business  district  is  progressing  satisfactorily,  the  area,  in  spite  of 
its  many  gbsolete  structures,  has  not  witnessed  any  redevelopment 
activities.  Since  the  neighborhood  is  undesirable.  Koreans  who  can 
"^financially  afford  to  (\o  so  tend  to  move  out  of  the  area  or  al  least 
attempt  to  move  out  to  the  suburbs. 

The  ^composition  of  Korean  residents  in  this  area  is  somewhat 
hopiogeneous.  with  a  (predominance  of  apartment  dwellers,  young 
famines,  and  new  immigrants.  As  indicated  by  Kim's  sample  (1975).  80 
percent  of  the  respondents  lived  in  rented  apartment^.  Although  the 
sample  does  not  particularly  represent  the  Albany  ^ark  area  alone,  it 
could  well  be  prcsumedj|iftti»>»g  ^ority  of  Korean^  in  the  so-called 
Albany  Park  ''K^o^antown'^  araJTeside  in  rental  ^lits.  Moreover, 
about  70  percent  of  the  househdwITad  children  un<ler  9  (Kim.  1975), 
thus  implying  that  most  hoiwHrtolds  in^t^  area  consist  of  young 
parents.  The  majority  of  theJCowsarn^sidents^n  the  area  are  newly 
arrived  immigrants  of  3  to  6  years  residence.  Inevitably,  their  English- 
speaking  ability  is  quite  limited.  Most  of  them  mgvc.  to  this  area 
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brcaiisc  of  the  convenient  Korean  stores  along  the  shopping  strip  of 
Lawrence  Avenue  and  its  vicinity  They  can  thus  avoid  the  language 
barrier.  In  most  cases,  both  husbands  and  wives  are  working;  those 
with  younger  children  require  babysitters,  and  ip  this  neighborhood 
they  can  easily  find  older  Korean  women  to  take  care  of  their  children. 
The  Albany  Park  Community  Center  houses  a  day  care  center  and, 
even  though  4()  percent  of  the  children  at  the  center  are  Koreaii,  tli^e 
facilities  are  far  from  adequate  to  acvommcxiate  the  increasii^j^^ber 
of  applications  from  working  Korean  parents. 

The  area  is  viewed  as  one  of  the  most  i^pulatedt  segments  of 
Chicago,  and  overcrowding  is  one  of  its  most  significant  problems 
tixlay.  According  to  Kim  (1975),  53  percent  of  the  Koreans  had  3  to  4 
persons  and  24  percent  had  5  (o  6  persons  in  thcfr  households. 
Whatever  socioeconomic  factors  induce  so  many  of  t^ie  new  Korean 
immigrant  families  to  move  into  such  a  congested  part  of  the  city,  the 
inevitable  consequence  is  a  further  decline  in  the  quality  and  supply  of 
housing.  Faced  with  such  shortages  of  dwellings,  very  few  Koreans  in 
this  area  are  successful  in  obtaining  decent  accommodations.  Families 
with  younger  children  and  elderly  parents  arc  often  shunned  by  the 
landlords  as  undesirable  tenants.  Outpriced  out  of  decent  apartments, 
they  finally  end  up  in  deteriorated,  long-neglected  poor  apartment 
buildings  often  owned  by  the  absentee  landlords. 

The  problem  of  dealing  with  unscrupulous  landlords  is  worsened  by 
the  lack  of  English  proficiency.  In  many  instances,  the  tenants  are 
victimized  without  proper  remedy  or  legal  aid.  While  there  arc  very 
fejv  reported  cases  of  housing  discrimination  against  the  Korean 
Americans  in  Chicago,  this  is  not  necessarily  indicative  of  the  lack  of 
discriminatory  practices  in  housing.  Koreans  like  other  Asian  and 
Pacific  Islanders  tdid  not  to  complain  vociferously  about  any  violation 
of  their  civil  rights  no  matter  how  blatant.  When  they  arc  faced  with 
any  prejudiced  landlords  or  selbrs  of  real  property,  they  go  some- 
where else.  Such  traits  might  be  attributed  to  cultural  r6asons,  lack  of 
language  proficiency,  and  unfamiliarity  with  the  American  way  df  lif^ 

Some  distressed  Koreans  in  the  Albany  Park  area  find  themselves 
forccjd  to  seek  housing  in  the  suburbs.  Some  hasten  prematurely  to 
purchase  houses  after  saving  just  enough  money  for  the  downpayment. 
Even  if  most  of  the  prospective  home  buyers  can  afford  to  make  the 
downpayment  for  the  purchase  and  monthly  insUllments,  it  is  not" 
uncommon  that  tljeir  mortgage  loans  are  often  denied H>y  the  various 
lending  institutions  because  of  the  lack  of  credit  owing  to  theirj|iort 
length  of  stay  in  the  U.S.  Whether  discriminatory  Qt  not,  the  eftcct  is 
that  thcjF-^ibme  buying  is  denied  simply  because  they  arc  new 
immiorents. 


Wlu  ii  the  yi)ung(  i  iiu'hiIhms  o\  llio  lainily  \uo\c  liuvaiil  the  t>iitskiMs 
of  thr  city  o\  \o  llir  subnib^  bc\\c\  hoiising.  oU\c\  paiciils  .ur  / 
hesitant  io  live  in  suburbiiii  areas  with  then  e  hikJieii^  loi  vaiunis  ^^-^ 
reasons  I'heir  geogrn|)lne  inohihty  will  be  greatly  restricted  as  they 
have  to  rely  on  their  ehiUlren  for  trans|u^rtatioii  Tlioy  riiul  it  more 
chfTienlt  to  be  nssimilintecl  t(^  tlie  suburban  life  (hie  to  o\d  age  and 
hinguage  bariiers  1  he  old  Korean  parents  prefer  to  be  left  beliiiid  ni 
the  eoninuinitv  area  for  eoiiipanionshi|\  eiMigeniahly  among  the  same 
age  gionps,  and  belter  public  transportation.  I  hey,  of  crtnise,  cffpiiot 
alTord  to  purchase  their  (nvii'liouses  clue  to  the  lack  of  iiicinne  and 
earning  power  With  loss  of  children  to  take  care  i^f  ihem,  tliey  would 
search  for  a  place  in  the  community  So  far.  there  is  only  one  urlfftn 
public  housing  facility  for  tlie  senior  citizens  in  the  K(M*ean  community 
area.  1  lie  Kenmoie  Senior  Citizens  Center,  located  at  3(>4()  N. 
Keiimore.  'Cf"^*JiK^^'  houses  approximately  30  Kcneaii  elderly  \ 

peisons.  winch  is  equivalent  to  20  pciceut  ol  the  total  tenants  in  tlie  ^ 
center  1  hey  seem  icr  fmti  more  freedom  and  sense  of  independence 
from  their  offspring  and  a  sense  of  dignity.  At  the.  same  time,  they 
suffer  from  lack  of  coiumuniciUion  ability,  for  there  is*  no  bilingual 
person  working  for  thenv; 'ho  ethnic  foods,  and  no  entertainment 
facilities,  which  i\\c  causes  of  complaints. 

///.  Remedies^ 

1  he  problems^ that  have  been  delineated  are  not  without  solutions, 
but  these  will  require  the  concerted  efforts  of  a  number  of  pety[ile  and 
organi/ations.  We  propose  the  formation  of  a  ComitnilHly  Develop- 
ment  Committee  (CDC)  composed  of  locX)  citizens  ind  civic  and  ^ 
business  leaders  Ihe  C^DC  will  have  two  major  responsibilities:  I) 
plan,  design,  and  possibl^y^ carry  out  a  survey  of  housing  conditions  and 
housing  needs  in  the  Albany  Park  area,  and  2)  on  the  basis  of  the 
results  of  this  survey/  develop  a  course  of  action  that  will  ren)edy 
existing  conditions.  1  hesc  activities  of  the  CDC.  will  be  described  in  ' 
more  detail. 

A.  Survey  of  housing  conditions  ftnd  needs 

riie  first  priority  should  be  given  t\)  a  survey  of  current  housing 
conditioii!^  and  needs  in  the  area  Su^li  a  survey  will  jirovide 
information  that  is  not  available  at  prcsenTand  ttiat  is  essential  for  the 
development  of  action  strategies.  The  survey  shoukl  start  with  a 
detailed  inventory  ayd^  description  of  the  pfiysical  conditions  of 
housing  occupied  by  Korean  families,  ijs  market  value,  the  patterns  of 
ownership  and  management,  and  the  amounts  and  sources  of  financing. 
This  could  be  obtained  from  secondary  sources  (i.e.  property  records). 
The  other  phase  of  the  survey  will  be  based  on  face-to-face  or 
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telephone  interviews  of  a  sample  of  resulcnts  It  shouki  include 
qnestions  on  demographic  and  socioccononnc  characteristics  of 
honseholds,  on  social  networks  and  ntiltzation  of  kx:al  facilities,  and  on 
attitudes  toward  housing  and  neighborhood  (satisfaction,  dissatisfac- 
tion, a?;pirations.  etc  ).  The  analysis  of  the  suivey  data  should  pinpoint 
the  residential  structures  tliat  are  in  bad  state  of  disrepair  and  uiiciwer 
the  most  urgent  needs  of  the  residents. 


V 


Action  strategies 

There  are  a  number  of  action  strategies  that  the  CDC  Could  adof>t  to 
•remedy  the  situation  revealed  by  the  survfeV^  These /f>lans  of  action 
sfjould  have  as  their  goals:  I)  the  irtrprovement  and  expansion  of  the 
supply  of  housing  to  meet  current  and  future  demand,  and  2)  the 
provision  of  services  to  increase  residential  satisfaction. 
1)    Improvement  ^nd  expansion  of  housing  supply 

Detcricjj^ted  structures  may  eiflier  be  rehabilitated  or  eliminated  ^o 
make  way  for  better  housing.  Rehabilitation  will  require  the  cooi>cra- 
tion  qf  owners,  and  this  may  be  difficult  with  absentee  owners  of 
larger  apartment  units.  Ideally,  this  restoration  should  be  undertaken 
by  the  owners  (hemselves,  with  low-interest  loans  procured  as  an 
incentive^  If  th^  repairs  are  not  extensive,  rent  reductions  or  rebates 
could  stimulate  the  renters  to  do  the  work.  This  may  necessiiate, 
nevertheless,  the  availability  of  technical  services  (plumbing,  carpen-' 
try.  etc.)  and  supplies  at  low  cost. 

As  part  or  a  federally  financed  program,  deteriorated  structures 
could  be  condemned,  demolished,  and  removed.  The  laiid'thu?;  cleared 
would  be  available  for  new  construction,  '^lile  fedeYelopme^t 'js  a(^ 
^low  process  which  may  take  many  yearS^  "lit^as  ^  i\umb6i;.  9f 
advantages.  ^Jot  only  is  the  housing  stock  renewedi  ^>ut  \i  also  CHn  be 
expanded  through  the  epection  of  larger  sj^ructures.  These  ^uiidin^s  / 
should  be  planned  so  as  tgr^meet  the  needs  ornew(^irtin\igrant!>  arfd  of 
other  residents  who  find  it  difficult  to  k)cate  suitable*  shelter. 
Construction  will  have  to  be  financed  by  low-interest  loans  to  facilitate 
local  participation.  Because  of  the  lack  of  ^public  low-income  honing' 
project^i  and  tTie  liAiited  financial  resources  of  Korean  households, 
there  is  extensive  overcrowdings  The  majority  of  ne;^  immigrants 
arrive  in  this  equntry,  without  any  arrangement  TovAipusit^g.  Tfiey 
usually  stay  with  relatives  and  friends,  consequently  adding  fq  the  high 
residential  density.  Among  the  other  groups  with  ^tpoc^  housih^^ 
needs,  particular  attention  must  b^  given  to  Korean  senior  citizens. 
Many  are  too  poor  to  find  their  own  accammodations  or  live  in  a 
nursing  home.  They  would  ^Icome  some  form  of  low-cost  group 
.quarters  clqse  to  transportation^  stores,  churches,  and  oth^r  communi- 


ty  iiLstitutions  Rociratioiial  lacilitios,  hiliiigual  pcMsoiinol,  and  ethnic 
foods  should  also  be  uvuilublc  lot  ihcni. 

^)    Services  to  increase  the  residential  satisfactions 

There  arc  other  hoiisiiig^'rehited  problems  t^>at  have  to  be  resolved, 
in  addition  to  the  improvemenf  and  expansion^  the  housing  supply. 
For  example,  many  Korean  renters  Imivc  difllculties  settling  disputes 
with  (heir  managers  and  landlords,  partly  because  they  are  not  lannliar 
with  litigation  proi;cdures  or  have  little  knowledge  of  English.  On  the 
other  hand,  other  Koreans,  who  are  prospective  home  buyers,  may  be 
acqiuiinted  with^cal  estate  negotiations.  In  addition,  those  who  are 
new  imnn^rants  usually  have  a  Eard  time  estabhshing  their  financiaL 
•  credit.  Tq  Wip  these  people,  it  would  be  essential  to  have  an  area- 
based  prgani/ation  with  bilingual  personnel.  More  s|>ecifically,  it  could 
be  a  "clearinghouse"  for  informatiop  on  legal  assistance  in  litigations, 
low-interest  real  estate  and  other  loans,  and  various  governm^intal 
progrdoKi  to  help  the  poor  and  the  aged.  One  important  function  for 

\.  the  CDC  would  be  to  find  the  jiecessary  funds  to  set  up  such  an 
Operation  and  ensure  its  snjcxHh  operation. 
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The  Impaict  of  Federal  Pollcles^and  Pro- 
.  grams  Upon  the  Housing  Problems  of 
Asian  Americans:  The  Kiansas  City  Experi- 
'  ence 

'     ^      Jorome  D.  Rif^el  and  John  J.  Huffman* 


/.  Background  of  Resettlement  of  Asians  In  tfie 
United  States  \  ^ 

viist  iimjojity  of  Asian  Americ>^ns  residing  in  Kansas  City 
immigrated  to  the  metro|U)litan  jirea  sjn^r^Jj)??.  Their  housing 
problems  simihn  to  those  of  low-income  American  minorities— 
reflect  a  nnrror-iniage  of.the  general  failure  of  the  Federal  ho(tting 
policy  to  achieve  and  maintain  a  safe,  decent,  and  sanitary  cnviron- 
m<^nt  for  IcnvMrtcome  families. 

AV^^ff^uary  1,  1979,  the  UnitecT States  has  resettled  some  200.000 
refugees  '  Other^>V4»tioiis  ha;/e  also  extended  concern  and  acce^ted^ 
Indochinese  refugees.  Australia  has  agreed  to  resettle  18,000  refugees: 
Canada  has  2,0(X)  refugees  and  has  agreeil  to  accept  50  J>oat  case 
families  per  month.  France  has  cotltiiiucd  its  program  since  May  1975 
of  resetthng  l.QOO  ref^igccs  each  month  ? 

Since  the  defeat  of -itie  Republic  of  Vietnam  and  the  Khmer 
Repiibliq  in  April  1975  Aiid  the  collapse  of  the  Kingdom  of  Laos  in 
Decem^x  J975.  over  900,000  people  have  fled  their  native  countries  in 
search  of  refuge  in  Dther  countriVs/"  The  flow  of  refugees  is  steadily 
increasing  at  a  rate  as  high  as  30,000  per  month  and  there  is  little 
likelihood  that  it  will  diminish  in  the  ^ar  future.* 

The  United  States  has  contributed  over  half  ($31,000,000)  of  tife 
United  N^itions  High  Commission  for  Refugees  (UNHCR)  funding  for 
Indochinese  reTugees.'*  It  is  UNHcfe  w^iich  has  the  overall  responsibil- 
ity for  coordinating  the  international  relief  effort  for  the  Indochinese 
refugees  as  well  as  the  additional  responsibility  for  their  care, 
maintenance,  and  protection  while  they  are  irt  asylum.  Th(i  Interg'o- 
vernmental  Coniniitlce  for  European  Ivitgration  (ICEM)  is  responsible 
for  the  Outproce^sing,  movenient,  and  transportation  of  the  refugees  to 
third  countries.     "  ^  ^ 


*  Jerome  D  RifTcl  is  ai^^allyrncy  in  private  practice  and  a  city  council  man  of  the  fourth  district,  city 
of  Kaivmus  City.  Mo.  John  HufTman  is  with  the*  human  relations  department,  city  of  Kansas  City.  Mo. 

'  /n(i(^'hinese  liv/ugei's:  An  Update.  Committee  on  l!ic  Judiciary.  "^Housc  of  R4prcsrntativr.s 
(November  1'i78).  pi  4  " 

*  dr.  pp.  1  2 

*  Trmc.  May  14.  !979.  p'l^     *  -  ,  ^ 

*  op    nr.  p.  14.  ^  .  <^    •  \ 

*  Indochinese  Refugees:  An  Ifpdute,  •  •        •         \  ' 
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In  the  United  States^  vjirious  pfivatc  voluntary  agencies  have 
carried  the  major  responsibilities  for  the  resettlement  cITort  of  the 
Indochinese  refugees.  The  overall  responsibility  for  coordinating 
sponsorship  arrangements  lies  with  the  American  Council  for  Volun- 
tary Agencies.  Operational  activities  are  divided  on  a  geographic  basis. 
Church  World  Service  is  responsible  for  Malaysia,  the  International 
Rescue  Committee  is  responsible  for  Thailand,  the  American  Coundi^ 
for  Nationalities  Service  for  Hong  Kong  and  Indonesia,  and  ffr 
United  States  Catholic  Conference  for  Singapore,  the  Philippines,  and 
Japan.  * 

The  United  States  has  admitted  the  vast  majority  oC^dochinese 
under  the  parole  power  of  the  Attorney  General,  which  is^t  forth  in  ^ 
section  2l2^d)  (5)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act.  Without  the 
use  of  this  parole  power,  the  United  States  would  be  limited  to  a  totaP 
worldwide  refugee  allocation  of  17,000  persons  per  year.  Additionally, 
some  Indochinese  refugees  have  entered  as  ''conditioifal  entrants**  or 
as  imn\j[grants. 

The  initfU  phase  of  the  special  parole  program  announced  during 
the  spring  of  1975  placed  emphasis  upon  relatives  of  U.^  citizens, 
p^manent  resident  aliens,  2,000  orphans,  Vietnamese  whose  associa- 
tion witlTeither  the  United  States  Oovcrnment  or  the  Government  of 
Vietnam  would  place  them  at  risk  under  ^  new  government  (high  risk 
category),  their  dependents,  and  those  Cambodians  wljo  had  been 
airlifted  to  Thailand.  More  than  140,000  persons  entered  the  United 
States  under  this  special  parole  program.  Six  thousan4^ix  hundred  and 
thirty-two  of  this  group  resettled  in  third  countries  and  2,090 
repatriated  to  Vietnam.  In  August  1975  the  Attorney  General's^ 
humanitarjan  parole  program  expanded  the  categories  to  include 
Laotiansj^Tlie  humanitarian  parole  program  allowed  the  resettlement 
of  3,466  Laotians  and  528  Vietnamese  and  Cambodiaftis  to  the  United 
States.*  ^  ^  ^ 

The  growing  ritimber  of  boat  casei  reaching  temporary  camps  in 
'Malaysia  and  ThRlland  caused  the  United  States  to  expand  its  parole 
program  in  May  1976  to  allow  the  resettlement  of  11,000  persons 
including  500  boat  cases.^  The  continuing  flow  of  reftigecj Jb;^^at  and 
overland  from  Laos  caused  the  Attorney  General  in  August  1977  to 
expand  the  parole  program  to  include  refugees  whose  parole  woiitd 
benefit  the  United  States  or 'refugees  with  compelliilgU^umanitaiCian  . 
reasons  for  parol^.  TThis  allowed  for  thp  resettlement  of  7,000  boat  case 

people  andyfi^OOO  overland  refugees  primarily  from  Laos.*  In  January 
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1978  the  Attorney  CJcncral  paroled  another  7.(XX)  Xnmi  case  |hh)|>Ic  • 
Six  months  later,  a  new  parole  was  aiithoriTrd  for  I2.5(X)  lK>ftt  caji^ 
refugees  and  12,500  overland  refugees.  The  current  parole  progriyii, 
announced  in  Ma^ch  1979,  permits  the  resettlement  of  35,CXX)  li\dcx:hi- 
ncse  refugees  by  October  1979.***  ^ 

Congressional  action  in  authorizing  pubhc  lunds  to  assist  in  the 
resettlement  has  also  been  swift.  On  May  23,  1975.  Public  Law  94  23 
(the  IndcKhina  Migration  and  Refugee  Assistance  Act)  authorized 
$455,000,000  to  be  administered  by  the  Deparuncnt  of  State  and  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  PubHc  Law  95-145 
provided  $6,300,000  to  be  administered  by  the  Departntent  Of  State  to 
coyer  the  resettlement  expenses  of  the  August  1977  parole,  and 
$114,000,000  for  assistance  to  liidochinese  refugees  in  the  United 
States  during  fuscal  year  197t^  and  $10,0(X),000  for  special  education 
luid  training  activities,  both' programs  to  Ix'  administered  by  HF.W. 
Furthermore,  the  Indcxrhina  Refugee  Children  Assistance  Act  (Public 
Law  94-405,  extended  by  Public  Law  95-56J)  authorized  a  total  of 
$28,750,000  to  be  administered  by  HEW  for  the  purpose  of  school  age 
an/d  adult  education  programs  for  Indochinese  reTugees.  The  Depart- 
ment of  State  also  administered  $109,800,000  from  the  Agency  hSr 
^  International  Development  appropriations  and  $12,950,000  frorti  the 
Emergency  Migration  and  Refugee  Assistance  Fund.  The  IndcKhinese 
refugee  program  expenditares.  as  of  January  l,'^  1979,  represent  a  total 
of  $718,800,000  or  an  average  of  less  than  $3,600  per  refugee.  To  this 
total  figure  may  be  added  Jlhe  United  States  contribution  of 
$31,000,000  to  UNHCR  previously  mentioned. 

^IL  The  ReseWemfnt  of  Asians  In  Kansas  City 

The  number  of  Indochinese  refuges  resettled  to  Missouri  grew 
from  the  initial  1,208  people  at  the  end  of  summer  1975  to  the  current 
figure  of  3,260  people.  There  are  an  estimated  800  Indochinese 
refugees  living  within  ihe  metropolitan  Kansas  City  area  plus  an 
additional  400  refugees  concentrated,  in  three  neighboring  federally 
assisted  public  housing  developments.  The  public  housing  develop- 
ments are  Ouinott^iManor  with  75  refugee  families,  Rivdrview  with  20 
refugee  families,  and  Chouteau  with'^five  refugee  families.  Ethnically, 
the  refugee  population  is  approximately  90  percent  Vietnamese  and  10 
percent  Khmer,  Lao,  and  M'uong." 

The  Indochinese  refugee  resettlement  program  in  Kansas  Citj?  took 
two  nmk^approaches— scattered  and  concentrated.  The  first  group* of 

•  Fmctson'Filf.  Feb.  16,  1979.  p  109.  ^  '  . 

7Vmr.  May  14.  1979.  p  J4  *  *  ' 

'»  PopuUtion  d«l«  furnished  by  Ihc  Vicinanicsc  CcnIcr.'VinsAS  Cily,  Mo  All  IhVcr  (fbvclopincnis  arc 
fttsislcd  under  ihe  Vnilc<\  Slates  Housing  Acl  of  1937,  as  aft>fcndcd.  and  «rc  Uicaicd  in  Kanwis  Cily's 
Snncrcily. 
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refugees  (o  arrive  were  8iH)ii8(>red  by  volunteer  organi/ntions,  church 
groups*  and  private  citizens.  Eacti  refugee  family  had  an  American 
family  to  assist  them  in  their  acculturation  process.  Ocnenilly 
speaking,  the  fjrst  group  of  refugees  were  wcll-educ^pcd,  middle-to- 
up^r  class  with  various  professional  skills.  Many  refugees  in  this  Tirst 
group  had  previous  cxix>sure  to  Western  culture  and  ixxsse.vscd 
varying  degrees  of  fluency  with  the  English  language.  Their  spiMisors 
assisted  them  in  Uxating  housing  in  a  disj>ersed  pattern  throughout  the 
metropolitan  area.  Because  of  the  close  attention  given  thehi  by  their 
sponsors,  this  group  of  Indochinese  began  their  acculturation  process 
with  a  minimum  of  difTiculties.- 

It  was  an  entirely  different  story  with  the  second  major  groijp  of 
In^ix:liinese/ refugees.  The  Federal  Governmc.nt  was  attempting  to 
shutobwirlne  four  temporary  resettlement  catnps  operating  within  the 
continental  United  States  but  was  having  difficulty  in  Uxating 
sponsors  for  the  remaining  refugees.**  These  refugees  generally  lacked 
the  education  and  skills.of  the  first  group.  Sponsors  were  ui^illing  ip 
assume Jhe  responsibility' for  resettling  refugees  without  marketable 
job  skills  or  good  educatiotft.  ^ 

,It  was  at  this  point  that  ^jTfcscttlement^plan  was  submitted  by  the 
Don  Bos^o  Community  Centeij  to  sponsor  the  concentrated  resettle- 
ment of  75  remaining  refuged  families  within  the  Columbus  Park 
neighborhood. ^The  Columbu^  Park  area  in  northeastern  Kansas  City 
has  traditionallj^becn  an  area  where  many  ethnic  and  refugee  groups 
first  settled.  The  Vietnamese  were  preceded  by  Italians,  blacks, 
Cubans,  Hungarians,  and  Mexicans.  In  1975  Columbus  Park  was  a 
,pred^in$ntly  Italian  and  black  community. 

The  resettlement  plap  submitted  by  Don  B(^o  Comfnunity  Center 
called  for  a  departure  from  the  individual  family  sponsor  concept  in 
favor  of  a  central  resettlemenf^lTice*  to  serve  the  needs  of  the  75 
Indochinese  refugee  families.  The  Federal  Government  agi^d  to  fund 
Ahe  Don  Bosco  Community  Center  plan. 

Irfitially,  160  Indochinese  refugees  left  the  relocation  camp  at  Fort 

Chaffee,  Arkansas,  to  relocatefto  public  housing  located  in  Columbu^ 

Park.  As  incredible  as  it  nxjiy  sound,  the  Indochinese  refugees  were 

told  at  the  reloc^ition  camp  that  th^  could  earn  their  living  by  fishing 

in  the  ac^acent  Missouri  River.  This  had  a  definite  appeal  to  a  group  of 

people  who  had  nlade  their  living  fishing  and  sWe  few  of  this  group 

had  marketable  job  skWte.*^     -  -  \ 
  \  ^ 

The  last  reception  cenler,  Fori  ChifTcc,  Arkaiius.  wmw Wtit il  Dec .  20,  1975. 
"  Sec  ApiKiidix  One.  lX>i^  BoJfco  CelHe^/^^^«rlcd^Klll940,  cthnjcnlly  receive*  iu  riiianciiig  fVoin 
privjite  danalinns^  Heart  of  America.  Uplted  W^  the  NaUM||^lliaiice  of  Uusiiicft$,  Comtiiunily 
Development  Act  fundn.  Conipreheniive  Bniploynient  and  ^^Kjj^i        fundn.  and  Six^at  Sccurite^ 
Administration.  " 

"'Sec  Appendix  I  for  what  ty|# of  rctfVigccs  were  expected.       \  ^         .  * 
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Shoilly  aljoi  ihc  liidoilniirsc  loliigivs  hrj^aii  aiiiviiiK.  »n  Kansas 
i'wy.  \he  Uosco  Rcsc\\\c\ucXii^)iXrv'C  pn^pDScd  to  ihc  huusm^ 

aiilhorily  that  a  majority  of  (he  refugees  be  placed  iii  a  neighborhood 
public  housing  dcvclofiiiUMit,  Guinotte  Manor  Ihc  Kansas  City 
Housing, Authority,  which  was  plagued  by  a  large  number  of  vacant 
units  and  low-r(Mit  receipts,  eagerly  agreed  I  he  ai living  refugees 
weie  plaueil  in  vacant  units  at  (Juinott^'*  Manor  on  a  priority  basis, 
bypassmg  black  families  that  had  been  on  the  waiting  list  for  months 
This  special  tieaiiii^ul  caused  a  fereat  deal  of  resentment  on  the  part  of 
the  black  y?rfnnuinit>\  toward "  this  new  alien  group  ^entering  a 
predomiiuuftly  black  Jiblic  housing  developi^icnt.  Resentment  gre\^ 
when  thelrefugees  bc^an  receiving  the  benefits  from  special  I'cderal 
progi  ains  ment u>ned  earlier.  ^ 

Individual  effiM  ts  by  some  blacks  to  be  lYiendly  to  the  new  refugees 
weie  hampercil  by  the  coFinnumcation  problems  and^/the  hostility  of 
(he  refugees  I'he  anti-black  attitudes  of  the  Indochmese  sppar^'ntly 
stems  from  past  experiences  with  foreign  soldiers  during  the  f^rst  and 
Second  Indochina  Wans.  The  J^rcnch  commonly  employed  bkck 
Afiictm  colonial  troops  in  the  early  l^)5()s.  The  United  States  utilized  a 
disproportionately  large  number  of  black  combat  troops  in  the  1^6()s  , 
and  early  1^^7()s.  Moreover,  soiftt*  Indoclwnese  refugees  felt  that  the 
white^ethiiic  community  had  used  them  to  provide  a  buffer  against  the 
bliK:ks  in  Ciuinotte  Man#r.'*  f         '  ^' 

Racial  tensions  flared  in  June  1976,  after  an  isolated  incident 
involving  a  Vietnamese  man  and  a  black  family.  The  confrontation 
occurred  after  a  56-year-old  Vietnamese  man  slapped  a  5  year  old 
black  Child  in  ordej;  to  discipline  him.  While  it  is  acceptable  behavior 
in  Vietnamese  society  to  discipline  another's  child,  U^isJ^ess  acceptable 
in  American  society.  The  slapping  led  to  altercations  between  blacks 
and  Vietnamese.  After  the  fighting  had  cert.sed,  a  Vietnamese  leader 
requested  the  Vietnamese  to  gather  in  the  common  in  order  to  disf>el 
rumors  circulating.  One  black  man  became  frightened  at  the  sight  of 
'the  Vietnamese  gathering  en  ^masse  and  fired  a  shotgun  blast  into  the 
crowd  of  Vietnamese.  Three  Vietnamese  receiWd  gunshot  wounds.  In  . 
(he  wake  of  this  incident,  the  Kansas  City  Human  Rctiitions  Depart-  ^* 
nient  requested  and  received  technical  as;>t^tance  from  the  Iiidochiiiese 
,  Refugee  Interagency  Task  Force  i'n^Washington,  D.C  After  teii|(ju»^-.^ 
had  relaxed,  a  Guinotte  Manopffask  Force  was  created.  The  laskTorce  ^ 
was  cojfjposed  of  ^hree  black  residents,  three  Vietnamese  residents, 
three  white  residents,  and  institutional  representatives  of  the  police 
department,  housing  authority,  human  relations,  and  the  resettleme^g^  : 
ofTice.  The  function  of  the  task  force  was  to  serve  as  a  resource  center 

^ 

I  hts  opinion  I**  wiclrly  shiirrd  by  many  scguu-nis  of  the  L'i)inimini!y.  .     "  -  y 
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insitlc  (liiinottc  Maiu>i  whcic  tenants  could  go  to  icccivr  assist;nu*r. 
infoiniatu)ii,  oi  iiul  iii  resolving  eonllK  ts 

I  he  conccntialion  ot  Incloelnncse  reliigecf  iit  (iiniiotte  M^iiioi 
served  as  a  magnet  drawing  refugees  Iroin  across  the  eoiii|J^ry^*  I'he 
Indochincse  refugees  from  (he  lower  econointc  so«lc  are  accustomed 
to  living  in  clusteis.  refugee  population*  in  public  liousuig  steadily 
mcreased  due  to  the  migration  of  i>thei  refugees  from  initial  resettle- 
ment liKations  to  (  Juinotte  Manor  Another  cause  foi  the  uiciease  was 
family  reumricadon  Overcrowding  remains  a  problem  overloo4ced  by 
^the  housing  authority.  It  is  not  uncoimnon  to  find  a^s  many  as  10 
liutochiiiesc  rclbgees  sharing  a  two-  or  three-bedroom  unit,  despite  the 
large  percentagAof  vacant  units  available. 

An  additional >f)roblein  for  the  Wdochinese  refugees  occurred  when 
Missouri  declined  Federal  monetary  assistance  offered  by  the  govcrii- 
cient  under  Public  Law  ^3-143.  1  he  reasons  behind  this  action  lemaih 
unclear  but  some  ideas  have  been  expressed  on  how  this  administrative 
decision  was  inAde.  Thvse  include  the  unwillingness  of  the  State  to  pay 
its  contributing  share  of  the  funds  and  the  growing  unpopularity 
amoiig  some ^ntirtns  of  the  welfare  dual  stanclards  for  refugees.  There 
is  flot  all  unemployment  problem  among  the  Indochinese  in  Kansas 
City.  However,  it  is  not  uncommon  for  tfiree  or  four  members  of  the 
Siune  family  to  work  to  support  a  large  family.  Ihcse  fishermen  who 
came  to  Kansas  City  without  marketable  urban  skills  work  in  various 
bluc-collaf,  I6w-skill  jobs.'Thi^  majority  of  Indochinese  refugees  in 
Columbus  Park  area  earn  between  $3.50  and  %5  per  hour.*^ 


///.  Federal  Policies  and  Laws— Analysis 

A.  These  new  low-income  Asian  Americans  were  victims  of  the 
failucc  of  the  national  housing  policy: 

Under  !*ederal  law,  there  never  has  been  a  specific  housing  |>oIicy  or 
program  relating  to  the  needs  of  Asian  Americans  or  other  etfmic 
groups.  The  housing  opportunities  of  low-iiv^ome  Asian  Americans 
therefore  closely  track  those  of  other  low-income  minority  groups. 

In  1949  Congress  did  generally  commit  the  Inderal  Government  to 
achievement  of  "safe,  decent  and  sanitary,  housing''  for  every  Ameri- 
can family,  particularly  low-income  families.  X'hc  national  housing 
objective  is  **.  .  .the  realization  as  sooii  as  feasible  of  a  dece^j.t  home 
and  suitabte  living  onvironment  for  every  American  family.  .  .  42 
U.S.C.  Sec.  1441.  The  ^^Declaration  of  Policy"  in  section  I  of  the  1937 
Housing*  Act,  42  U  S.C.  Sec.  I4()l,  establishes  as  **policy  of  the  United 
States  to  |(romote  the  general  welfare  of  the  nation  by  employing  its 


Tlic  |H)|niI»tinii  swcllci!  !(\22I  ihtvoms  !»y  Jiinr  I  5»  W7<).  juiniillrtjt  Ui  a  ri-fu^tcc  lisl  luiiiislifil  by 
the  Vjctiiamcsc  C.oiilci. 

^KKmsasCiiy  Stas  (Star  Miif^azinc)  Nov  2<)r  \<\  ^  ^ 
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tuiuls  a!ul  iici^il  to  itMTffdy  \hc  imSnfc  niul  imsnniliiry  lioiismg 
condilions  and  \  tlic  acUtc  shortage,  ot  tjcccnt,  sale,  and  saintjuy 
dwclhngs  for  fatnilies  of  low  uicoine,  in  urban,  rural,  nonfaiin  and 
Indian  areas,  that  are  i|ijirrious  to^e  healtH.  safety  or  morals  of  the 
citizens  of  the  Nation/'  42  UjS.C.  Sec.  1 4() 1 1  Congress,  in  1%8^  again 
lealViimed  the  goal  to  tluc  Umted  vStntes  ijlousing  Act  of  1937  by 
ordering  lUH)  to  give^  ^*the  highest  prii^rity  and  emphasis  to 
meeting  tlie  liousmg  gojils  of  those  families  for  which  the  housing  goal 
has  not  become  a  reality.  .  .      42  U.S.C.  Sec.  17()lt. 

The  Supreme  Court,  in  Thorpe  v.  Housing  Authority  hf  Durham,  393 
U.S.  at  281,  judicially  confirmed  that  one  of  the  specific  purposes  of 
the  Federal  jiousin^  acts  is  to  provide,  **'a  dccejit  home  and  a  suitable 
hiiiig  (MwircMunent  for  every  Alnerican  family'  thai  lacks  tlije  financial, 
means  ofptoviding.  suoha  home  without  govenmiental  aid"  It  also 
recognized  Coifgro^s'  directive  jhat  '^ull  agencies  of  tlie  Federal 
Government  havinjg  powers,  functions,  or  duties  with  tespec^t  to^ 
housing.  -  .exercise  their  pi^wers,  functions  and  duties  under  this  or 
any  other  laW,  consistently  with  the  National  Hbusing  Policy  declared 
by  this  act  "  42  D  S  C.  Sec.  1441.  This  policy  has  been  reaffirmed  and 
resliaped  through  th^  years.  Congress,  for  example,  in  the  Preamble  to 
the  Housing  and '  Community  Development  Act  of  1974,  again 
realTirmed  the  interest  of  low-income  |>ersons  in  safe,  decent,  and 
sanitary  housing:  ^ 

(c)  The  primary  otjective  of  this  chapter  is  the  development 
of  viable  urban  communities,  by  providkm  decent  housing  and  a 
suitable  living  environment  and  expanditig  economic  oppi:)rtuiii- 
ties.  principally  Tor  persons  of  low  and  nuxlerate  income. 
Consistent  with  the  primary  objective,  the  Federal  assistance 
provided  in  this  chapter  is  for  the  support  of  community 
development  activities  which  are  directed  toward  the  following' 
specific  objTCtives: 

(1)  the  elimination  of  sluois  and  blight  and  the  prevention  of 
blighting  influences  and  the  aeterioration  of  property  and  neigh- 
borhood and  community  facilities  of  impt^rtance  to  the  welfare  of 
the  community,  principally  persons  of  low  and  moderate  income; 

(2)  the  elimination  of  conditions  "wliicirare  detrimental  to 
health,  safety,  and  public  welfare,  through  code  enforcement, 
demolition,  interim  rehabilitation  assistance,  and  related  activities; 

o 

(3)  the  conservation  and  expansion  of  t^e  Nation's  housing 
stock  in  order  to  provide  a  decent  home  and  a  suitable  living 
environment  for  all  persons,  but  principally  those  of  low  and 
moderate  incomes; 
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(4)    (he  cxpall^^ioll  ami  iinpiovciiiciit  of  (he  qiiaii(i(Y  and  (piah(Y 
^    of  coiiimuiii(Y  services,   principally  for  persons  of  low  and 
*  nu>dcra(e  income,  which  arc  csscndal  for  sound  connnuui(y 
dcvcIopnicn(  and  for  the  deveIopnicn(  of  viable  urban  conniiuni- 
ties; 


(6)  the  reduction  of  ^he  isohitioii  of  income  groups  within 
communities  and  geographic  areas  and  (he.  proniodon  of  an 
increase  in  the  diversity  and  vitahty  of  neighlH)rhocxls  (hrough  ihc 
spatial  dcconcentiation  of  housing  opportunities  for  jx^rsoiis  of' 
lower  income  and  the  rcvitalization  of  deteriorating  or  dyterio- 
rated  neighborhoods  to  attract  persons  of  a  higher  inbome.  .  .  . 
42  U.^C.  Sec.  !>30i(c).  '  ^  C 


j  It  indeed  is  cleiir  tha(  HUD  and  its  prodecessorai^ve  been  unde^ 
^duty  to  direct  the  development  of  low-rent  units  flPsMph^manner 
will  encourage  and  assist.  .  .the  development  of  well-planned,  inte- 
grated, residential  neighborhoods.  .  since  at  least  1949.  42  IJ.S.C. 
Sec.  1441.  The  progression  of  these  dutie^  of  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  D/evelopment  is  well  recpgnized  by  the  Federal 
Courts.  See,  e.g.,  Joy  y.^Danieh  479  F.2d  1236.  1240-1241  (4th  Cif- 
1973);  Shannon  v.  HUD,  36  F.2d  809.  8 16  (3d  Cir.  1970).  ^  ^ 

The  legislative  history  of  the  United  States  housii^^ct  and  other 
national  housing'  legislation  enacted  in  the  interest  of  low-income  , 
persons'  i$  literally  permeated  with  the  mandates  of  Congress  that 
HUD  act  In  the  intiirest  of  poor  persons,  including  Asian  Amfepitmns.^* 

Despite  the  clear  duties  assumed  by  the  Federal  Oovermnent,  it  is 
clear  that  the^failu^8s^of  the  national  hobSing  policy  is  a  tragedy  of 
natiqnal  proportion.  In\th«  case  of  numerous  public  housing  develop- 
ments funded  and  regulated  by  the  Federal  Govermet][t,  HUD  is^-'Hi 
effect,  maint^ing  little  more  than  racially  segregated  slums.  The^ 
divisive  and  harmful  ^social  results  of  maintenance)  by  local  housing 
Authorities  of  seglregatcd  slums  emasculating  the  purposes  of  the 
United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937,  had  to  have  a  substantial  in^pact  on 
the  integration  of  these  Asians  in  American  society. 

By  1975  the  Housing  Authority  of  Kansas  City  (JHAKC)  owned  and 
managed  seven  <|onventionaUy-constructed  public  housing -de velop--^ 
men^  for  families.  There  had  been  no  new  developments  constructed 
for  use  by  families  by  HAKC  pince  1963.  The  housing  authority  bad 
knowingly  maintained  two  of  the  developments  as  blapk  developments 
at  all  times  since,  1 967.  ^If  seven  family  developments  were  located  in 
central  city  area^i  which  had  experienced  substantial  declines  in  ternis^ 

»•  See  IcgisUtivc  history  cited  nt  aS.  Cc^e  Cong,  d  Adm.  Newa,  1949,  pp.  1565-1566;  1954,  pp  2723 
2724,  2726;  1968,  pp.  hl\  2874;  1974,  pp!  4397. 
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L  OiidUioii  of  (lie  housing  jiU>ck  and  median  inLonic^^JUcsulcnts.  Mk' 
developments  mcrca^ngly  had  growing  numbers  of  veiy  low-nieome 
minority  lannhes  with  sigiiilXant  social  problems  and  were  served  by 
public  scIkk)1s  .which  were  rapidly  l)^oniiiig  racially  segregated.  It 
yas  inevitable  that  tliese  conditions  would  affect  the  resettlement  of 
Jrlicsc  Asians  in  Kansas  City.  ^ 


Kansas  City  had  recognized^  the  iieeil  for  disi>ersal  of  some  of  thesr 
units.  Ihe  njayor  had,  since  1^71,  consistently  promoted  such  a 
governmental  ^x^licy.  HAKC  actually  conceived  and  executed  a 
workable  plan  forjhe  construction  of  family  housing  at  dispersed  sites 
within  thq^city  of  Kansas  City  with  the  co<^i>eratioii  and  supix^rt  of 
planning  agencies  of  the  city,  members  of  the  city  council,  the  city 
iMibSifidrr,  and  the  mayor  The  plaintiffs,  in  "a  .lawsuit  filed  in  1*^76. 
tfH^fl  that^hese  units  were  never  built  because  of  policies  promulgate 
(;ifftBthe  Nixon  administration  during  the  early  1970s  See  Louise 
Vantmet  aL  Plaintiffs  v.  Housing  Authority  of  Kansas  City,  et  aL, 
Defj^ndants.  Civil  Action  No.  4f)CV72-W-3. 

On  January  8,  1973.  the  hdministration  declared  a  moratorium  on 
the  further  c(\i^structipn  of  c()iivcntiona]  public  housing^inits  under  the 
United  ^tatesyHousing  Act  of  1937."  The  fate  of  HAKC's  segregated 
developmeflls  was  thereby  foretold  and  HAKC  thereafter  was  denied 
f  further  reservations  or  developments  for  construction,  and  existing 
reservations  were  ceased  by  HUD.  Since  1974,  Congress  has  repeated- 
ly  expressed  its  disaf>proval  of  these  particular  HUD  policies  *^  It  is 
only  in  the  last  several  years  that  HUD  has^'gun  developing  limited 
|>olicies  to  counter  this  tmtional  trend.  \  \  . 

*  It  is,  therefore,  little  wonder  that  these  Asians  were  gr^fitjy  affected 
by  l\\e\v  residence  in  housing  owned  by  the  metropolitan  area's 
housing  supplier  of  last  resort.  This  failure  of  thfc  national  housing 
wx>licV  affects  HAKC's  \vaiting^st,  in  terms  of  numbers  and  race;  it 
affects  the  difficulty  in  maintainmg  integrated  housing  for  Asians  and 
other  minorities;  it  affects  the  Kansas  City  ^choor  District,  which  in 
turn  reinforces  a  segregated  environment  affecting  the  Asian  Ameri- 
/  can,  and  it  all  could  have  been  avoided  by  simply  following  clear 
directives  of  Congress  cvstingas  long  jgo  as  1949. 

B.  Many  resettlement  p^bWems  could  lia?e  been  avoided  through 
better  coordination  and  use  of  Existing  Federal  programs. 

The  lower  income  Indochinese  reftigce  received  disparate  treatment 
as  compared  to  those  Indoc^nese  refugee?!  from  a  higher  socioeco- 

S«naic  Rqwrl  93  1036.93d  Coiigy^d  scss  .  ppJ&-2,<Aug  1.  1974). 
••  Scniilc  RiJpori  93-1023.  9,3d  Cortg.  2d  scjw..  p.  7  (1974);  H.R  No,  94-I09I,  94lh  Cong.  2d  sew. 
(May  6»  1976);  S  R.  94  749.  94lhy2ing..  2d  scsv  (Apr.  J2.  1976).   ^  / 
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nomic  group.  The  Federal  Oovcriimciit  should  not^^havc  totally 
abandoned '  Us  policy  of  individual  sponsors  for  individual  refugee 
families.  In  doing  so,  the  Indochlnese  refugees  were  depriw^d  of  any 
meaningful  interaction  with  American  familiesT  Nor  sHpuld  the 
Federal  Government  have  agreed  to  the  large  concentiation  of 
Indochinese  refugees  in  Columbus  Park  without  prior  co^ultation 
wit|]uaU^major  segments  of  that  community, /Much  of  the  resentment 
frorti  thc^bTadt  community  arose  as  a  result  of  the  exclusion  of  t^^ 
community  from  the  decisions  which  affected  them.  A  closer  examinF  % 
tion  of  these  problems  by  t)ie  Federal  Government  would  have 
revealed  a  history  of  cultural  and  racial  differences  between  the  whites 
in  Columbus  Park  and  the  blacks  living  in  GuinQtte  Manor. 

The  Federal  Government  should  have  assured  that  necessary 
supportive  services  were  adequate  and  available.  The  housing  supply, 
for  example,  was  inadequate  absent  the  use  of  these  dilapidated  public 
housing  units.  There  also  was  no  adequate*<couns^ling  service,  even  as 
to  the  mOst  basic  housing  n^eds.  Consequently,  many  refugees  faced 
their  fir^t  winter  in  Kansas  City  without  knowledge  of  how  to  turn  the 
hedt  on  in  their  public  housing  units,  or  ^hat  type  of  food  and  clothing 
to  purchase  in  preparation  for  a  Midwestern  winter. 

The  Indocttnese  refugee  resettlement  program  suffered  most  of  ajl 
from  the  lac»f  a  consistent,  uniform  refugee  policy  directed  by  the 
Federal  GoveBpment.  The  program  )iad  the  appe^ance  of  a  piecemeal  ^ 
operation  witn  the  funding  to  the  resettlement  ofRce  being  constantly 
interrupted.  The  flow  of  refugees  to  Kansas  City  continued  at  a  rate 
which  made  proper  service  impossible.  Oftentimes,  personnel  working 

'  at  the  resettlement  office  had  to  work  full  time  without  pay.  A  uniform 
refugee  |X)licy  may  have  alap  prevented  the  steering  of  poorer  refugees 
into  existing  neglected  ^eas  like  Guinotte^  Manor  ancT.  thereby 
prevented  further  negative  impmction.  ,  t 

The  Federal  Gpvemment  could  also  have  bet^crjjfied  the  Communis 
-ty  Relations  Service  of  the  United  States  Department     Justice.  This 

i  little  publicized  agency  wi^s  establishedninder  Title  X  of  the  1964  Civil 

^  Rights  Act  to,  as  the  languagen»f  the  act  puts  it,  ''provide  assistance  to 
communities  and  personsr  in  re^lving  disputes,  disagreements,  or 

rdifHculties  relating  to  discriminatory  practices  based  on  race,  colQr  of 
national  origin-"  The  Community  Relations  Service  staff  have  pio- 
neered the  adaption  of  lab6r-management  Mediation  techniques  to 
community  dispute  resolution  work.  Their  techniques  are  now  comipg 
to  be  recognized'as  a  cost-effective  means  for  getting  at  the  underlying 
factors  that  precipitate  conflict. 

For  example,  at' the  time  of  the  altercations  betwiien  refugees  and 
low-income  American  minorities  described  above,  the  Kansas  City  ' 

^ Human  Relation^  I)epartment  found  considei'iible  benefits  from' 
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IHMsoiis  attcMUliiig  a  meeting  held  in  Kansas  City  willi  poisons  \vlu>  luui 
oxiHM'ience  resolving  Indochinese^efugec  resettlement  problems  else- 
where  ni  the  United  States.  The  resulting  planning  (enabled  Kansas 
-"City  to>anticipato  avoidable  conflict  This  meetiAg  was  in  part 
organized  with  the  assistance  of  Coninuiiiity  Relations  Services 
I>crsonnel  basedjn  Kansas  City 

Contingency  planning  and  dispute  resolution  through  nie(hation 
advocated  by  Community  Relations  Services  is  a  continuing  function 
particularly  in  light  of  increasing  numbers  of  refugees  and  other 
minbrities  experiencing  discrimination  prohibited  by  law.  Many  cities 
and  counties  experiencing  conflict  associated  with  prohibited  racial  or 
national  origin  discrimination  do  not  piaintain  civil  right*  program 
ofticiais.  For  example,  Johnson  County,  Kansas,  a  subsmnti^l  portion 
pf  suburban  Kansas  City,  announced  March  21.  1979.  that  the  county 
government  was  discontinuing  funding  fcH^^T  |H>sitions  and  disband- 
ing their  human  rights  commission. 
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THE  COLUMBUS  PARK  INDOCHINESE  REFUGEE  RESETTLE- 
- "   MEMT  PROPOSAL 

A  Proposal^    -  ' 

Considering  the  Resettlemient  of  Vietnam- 
ese Refugees 

Subrfiitted  by  the  Residents  of  the  Columbus  Park  Area  of  Kan- 
sas City,  Missouri 


Ihd  Columbus  Park  cominiinity  in  Raimis  City  is  a  conH>lctcly 
integrated,  multicultured  neighborhood  which  has  traditionally  served 
n*cwly  arrived  immigrants  to  this  country,  irlcUidin£^displacec|  persons 
during  World  *War  II  and  refugees  from  Hungary  and  Cuba.  One  of 
the  oldest  and  yet  one  of  the  few  true  neighborhtxxjs  remaining  in  the 
nietropolitan  area,  it  offers  an  atmosphere  unlike  that  in  any  other  pari 
oJ5  the  city.  Its  residential  buildings  are  structurally  sound  and  well 
kept.  It  is  served  by  a  strong  church  which  was  originally  founded  to 
serve  an  iinniigranl,>piirish.  An  active  Home  Owners'  Association  and 
man^  .community-oriented  groups  such  as  the  Property  Owners 
Planning  Commission  >rfi3^hc  newly  formed  Colimibus  Park  Develop- 
ment Corporation  (a  nonprofit  organization  funded  by  the  city 
charters  revenue  sharing /planKare  instrumental  in  neighborhcKxl 
development  and  maintaining  b^h  the  heritage  as  well  the  property 
of  the  Area.  l\As  a  stable  comiliunity  which  desires  to  maintain  »that 
stability.  ;     ^     I  ^ 

The  Don  Dosco  CWnmbnity  Center  ts  dedicated  to  providing  a 
structure  tb  the  conjrfruiHt^— am^  it  with  many  essential 

services  ihcluding  the  pri)motroivof  a^c»^^^  The 
area  is  but  a  few  blocks  from  thov^ity  market  where  many  oTTfie 
residents  are  emplc^yed.  It  is  centrally  located  to  all  of  Kansas  City  and 
boasts  the  lowest  crime  rate  of  any  area  irkhe  city. 

Thei-eforc.  based  on  the  heritage^  of  the  .neighborhood  and  in"  an 
effort  to  aid  in  Hie  rcvitalization  of  Col umbu^Pafk,  while  at  the  same 
time  providing  new  immigrants  to  adjust'  toH^eir  new  life,  the 
following  proposal  is  presented; 

PROPOSAL:  To  relocate  up  to  75  Vietnamese  refugee  families  in  the 
Columbus  Park  area  of  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  utilizing  existing 
housing  facilities  and  services  to  ^ttle  and,  orientate  these  people  at 
low  cost  to  the  governiT)ent  and  be  able  at  the  same  time  to  provide  the 
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APPENDIX  I 
Approxlmat*  Co*ti 


Pt0parlng  Living  Units  40  (St  $295  $11,800 

/Tst  Year  Rent  (100%)  -                         $  7.875 

^2nd  Year  Rent  (50%)  3,937 

3rd  Year  Rent  (25%)  1 ,968 

TOTAL  RENT                  .  $13,781 

Education 

Basic  English  &  Citizenship 

Teacher  $10,000. 

Supplies  &  Texts  2>000 

Vocational  Language  Trainlna 

(For  Professional  &  Technical  People) 

Teacher  $12,000 

Tape  K4echln^s.  Supplies  &  Texts  18,500 

Rent  3,250 

Social  A  Welfare  . 

Social  Worker  $^0,000 

Recreation  Director  .                   .            .  8,000 

Bus                    ^  5,200 

Driver  6,000 

Miscellaneous  Costs          ^  2,000 


Supplementary  funds  to  senior  citizen  and  day  care  programs  would 
be  on  a  per  capita  basis  In  proportion  to  present  funding. 


refugees  with  a  structured  community  geared  to  expediting  the 
cultural  transition  which  they  face.  The  community  itself  would^ 
benefit  in  that  the  setjtling  of  the  families  in  the.  area,  many  of  whom 
would  be  professional  people,  skilled  workers  and  tradesmen^  would 
aid  in  theo^bilizatioh  of  the  neighborhood  and  concurrently  upgrade 
the  living  conditions. 

I  •  , 

/.  AvBllabh  Fficllltl09 
I.  Housing 

A.  Private  Housing:  Up  to  40  apartipents  in  *the  community  could'be 
made  available  to  refugee  families^  providing  them  with  immediate 
acceptance  into  the  community  itself.  At/m  approximate  cost  of  $295 

,  per  unit  thsse  units  could  be  revitalized.  The  greater  part  of  this  money 
^ould  go  to  impro^  the  actual  physical  structure  (plumbings  wiring, 
heatinflf  paintings  etc.).  The  C9mmunity  through  such  organizations  as 
xYi€  Home  Owners*  Association,  local  churches,  and  the  senior  citizens 
organizations  could  aid  in  providing  the  essentials  of^  housekeeping 

^such  as  linens,  bedding,  cooking  ^utensils,  etc.  The  suggested  rent  for 
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each  such  unit  would  be  $105  per  month  with  the  appropriate 
government  agencies  providing  100  percent  of  the  rent  for  the  fimt 
year.  50  percent  the  second  year,  and  25  percent  the  third  year,  the 
balance  being  paid  directly  to  the  landlord  by  the  resident. 
B.  Public  Housing:  Units  in  the  Ouinotte  and  Chouteau  housing 
projects  which  arc  being  vacated  by  the  screening  prpcesses  of  HUD 
programs  could  provide  up  to  35  residences  for  refugee  famihes.  Th^ 
same  method  of  renK,  payment  woulc(  be  utilized  only  with  the 
government  agency  itself  acting  in  the  capacity  of  rent  collector. 

//.  Orientation  FmcmtieM 

The  Don  Bosco  Community  Center,  funded  by  Federal  re^nue  ^ 
sharing  and  the  United  Funds.  The  center  is  the  hub  of  the  community 
and  has  a  history  of  working  with  infmigrant  peopl<JS  who  have 
traditionally  settled  in  this  area  of  Kansas  City.  It  can  provide  social 
and  educational  services  without  extensive  modification  to  its  present 
program  and  serve  in  an  overall  advisory  capacity  to  the  new  families. 
Physical  facilities  and  some  of  the  staff  of  the  center  can  be  utilized  at 
no  cost  to  the  taxpayer.  Among  the  services  which  are  presently 
available  or  could  be  easily  adapted  are: 

1 .  Nutritional  education 

2.  Citizenship  education 
,  3.    Language  education 

4.    Recreation » programs*  including  sports,  crafts,  and  various 

leisure  tihie  activities. 
Obtaining  orientation  in  such  an  atmosphere  would  greatly  facilitate 
the  assimilation  of  the  families  into  their  new  society.  ^ 

II L  SocM  $0rvtC08 

A.  Day  care  center  $ 

B.  Senior  citizep  organizations 
C/  Food  programs 

Ouinotte  recreation  center  %  ^ 

IV.  Education 

A.    Public  Schools 

1 .  K.  C.  Mo.  elementary  A  secondary  schools 

2.  Pcmi  Valley  Community  College 

3.  University  of  Missouri  at  Kansas  City 
^B.   Private  ft  par06jiial  schools 

C:   Vocational  training 

Kfany  private  and  public  institutions  provide  this  service./rhe  Don 
Bosco  Center  could  be  used  for  training  in  such  things  as  oftlpe  skills. 
D.    Luiguage  education 
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See  attached  outline  [below]. 


Empioym0nt 

The  area  is  centrally  located  in  reference  to  industry  and  busines^v 
Many 'area  businessmen  have  expressed  a  willingness  to  hire  the 
immigrants. 

Feeling  thit  the  neighborhood  has  much  to  offer  in  the  way  of 
aiding  the  Vietnamese  immigrants  and  willing  to  accept^ them 
wholeheartedly  into  the, society,  realizing  that  the  neighborhood  itse^f^ 
will  be  greatly  benefited  and  the  cost  to  the  government  will  be 
extraordinarily^  low,  the  consensus  of  area  residents  is  that  this 
proposal  be  adopted  for  the  best  interests  of  all  concerned. 

The  opportunity  to  teach  English  as  a  foreign  language  is  undoubt- 
edly one  of  the  finest  and  most  rewarding  pursuits  a  teacher  could 
have.  To  this  end  I  have  proposg  a  tentative  program  for  teaching 
English  as  a  second  language  to  mttive  speakers  of  Vietnamese.  This 
program  is  designed  to  initiate  or  augment  a  methodology  for 
readjusting  Vietnamese  rcfug^  to  a  worthwhile  social  and  economic 
life  while  in  the  United  States.  In  the  program  the  students  are  to  be 
taken  on  their  own  merits;  th^t  is,  if  a  person  was  a  banker,  he  would 
be  studying  economic  or  financially  orie;lted  materials  so  he  would  be 
more  competent  to  compete  inlbusincss^circles  here. 

As  a  basic  approximation  the  progctoi  runs  as  follows: 
It  is  an  intensive  program  \(idej4ly)  This  is  especially^valuable  in 
the  cariy  stoges  to  bridge  the  jsW  relative  to  the  linguistic  diversity  of 
the  cultures  and»aJso  because  of'the  success  that  such  programs  have 
had  in  the  past.  The  increa^  number  of  contact  hours  of  daily 
language  instrudtion  will  also  (iircumvent  the  problem  of  having  to 
place  the  reftigees  into  qccupational  fields  immediately. 

2.  It  is  a  program  that  ii  relatively,  easy  to  Administer.  The  materials 
can  be  appropriated  so  that,  there  is  a  need  for  only  a  few 
administrators  who  are  qualified  or  have  knowled^i  of  teaching 
second  languages.  The  rest  of  the  staflf  or  instructors  can  be  trained  in  a 
relatively  short  time  to  serve  as  assistant  instructors*  While  it  is  not  ^ 
necessary,  it  is  0ertainIy  m6st  hel^^ful  that  these  assistant  instructors 
have  a  knowledge  of  teaching  languages  or  at  least  hl^ve  learned  some 
other  languagjfe  so  that  the  newncsssofdhc  classroom  situation  will  not 
detract  fronjx'the  students  right  to  learn  English. 

3.  The  cO^t  of  the  program  can  be  l^ld  to  a  minimum  with  the  aid  of 
'  the  community  and  donations  from  local  finns  in  terms  of  teaching 

materials,  instructional  aids,  and  clericAl  services.  The  most  expensive 
component  of  the  educational  program!  will  probably  be  a  language  lab^ 
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with  electronic  facilities,  thoiigli  it  is  not  nnconinion  to  limit  these 
electronic  facihties  to  an  unsiKCified  nuniln-r  of cassette  tajx'  recorders 
for  home  study 

4,  The  time  needed  for  training  a  language  learner  in  a  new  language 
Ims  been  estimated  to  be  at  least  !  year.  This  will  bring  the  student  to 
approximately  a  fourth  or  fifth  grade  level  of  language  proficiency. 
Any  time  devoted  after  the  first  year  will  and  should  be  s|>ent  on 
[>erfect!ng  the  language  that  goes  along  with  the  students*  prior  skills 
and  occupational  professions.  '  ' 

The  abbve  language  orogram  was  developed  by  William  D,  Patter- 
son, Intensive  English  Center,  University  of  If  ansa  s.  Lawrence. 

Kansas. 
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Indochines*  Refugee  Population  by  State  as  of  May  1979 
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513 

529 

541  * 

544 

Nebrask'Sr' 

1.527 

t.587 

1,670 

1,761 

1,761 
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lndochin«8»  Refugee  Population  by  State  as  of  May  1979 

1/31/79     2/28/79     3/31/79  4/30/79  5/10/79 

916  932  940 

145  145  152 

1,946  1,950  1,969 

962  996  9a7 
5,525  5,84(J  5,869 
1,434  1,506  1,506 

387  ,       401  401 

3,322  3,419  3,439 

3,867  3,966  3,971 

4,841  5,023  5,076 

8,722  8,894  8,909 

963  999  1.022 
927  934  935 
497  ,      513  513 

1,805  1,873  "  1'.877 

17,349  .  17,669  17,732 

1,603  1,710  ^,727 

•   52  52  52 

7,156  7.225  •  7,234 

6,829  7.097  7,131 

171  176  176 

2,981  3,018  3,057 

96  96  96 

387  387  387 

36  36  36 

'499  499  499 

17  17  17 

192,012  197,511  198,585 


KJ  i^\jtk  r\  Q 

840 

884 

KJaia/  l-lnmnQHirA 

145 

145 

1,901 

1,929 

KloiA/  Mnvlrn 

879 

903 

MovA/  York 

4,966 

5,136 

North  Carolina 

1  ^  V^l  til     V^MI  V/  III*  U 

1,340 

1.364 

North  Dakota 

303 

366 

Ohio 

3,112 

3,185 

Oktahoma 

3.670 

3,758 

Orfinnn 

4,463 

4,596 

rtJIIMOyiVCIMlCl 

8.079 

8,234 

Rhnrlfl  Islanri 

869 

890 

South  Carolina 

907 

918 

South  Dakota 

,.466  . 

466 

Tennessee 

1,695 

1,728 

Texas 

ID, you 

1R  on') 

Utah 

1,404 

1,463 

Vermont 

52 

•52 

Virginia 

7  077 

Washington 

6,457 

6,586 

West  Virginia 

154 

171 

Wisconsin 

2,814  . 

2,873 

Wyoming 

96 

96 

Guam 

364 

~  376 

Puerto  Rico 

36 

36 

Unknown  State 

499 

499 

Virgin  Islands  . 
t 

17 

17 

180,470 

184.334 

663 
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Chairman  Fi  KMMiNt».  The  Conimissutn,  m  connection  with  the 
consultatiotOiiow  turns  to  the  hcahh  and  social  service  issue  area,  and 
Tin  requesting  our  colleague,  Coinniission(5r  Saltzniani  to  preside 
during  the  discussion  of  these  very  important  issues. 
VConimissioncr  Saltzman? 

toMMissioNl-R  Samzman.  Our  first  prinel  on  health  and  siKial 
service  issues  will  deal  with  the  area  of  mental  health.  We*d  like  to 
intrcxluce  to  you  Prof.  Kciiji  Murase.  Mr.  Murase  is  the  principal 
investigator  for  the  Pacific/Asian  Coalition,  mental  health  concerns 
division,  and  has  been  a  professor  of  social  work  education  at  San 
Francisco  State  University  since  1967.  Mr^MunSi:,? 


Presentation  of  Profestor  KenjI  Murase,  Department  of  So* 
clal  Work  Eduqatfon,  San  Francisco  State  University, 
California  ^ 

Mr.   Murase.  Thank  you.  ^  '  . 

Members  of  the  Commission,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  thank  you  for 
this  opportunity  to  appear  before  you. 

Since  sd  much  has  already  been  said  about  mental  health  related 
issues,  I  will  focus  on  only  a  few  of  the  issues  that  I  have  developed  in 
my  paper.  I  will,  therefore,  focus  upon  the  jpepific  issue  of  how  State 
'  and  local  governments  may  act  to  correct  the  problem  of  inequity  for 
Asian/Pacific  Americans  in  thtir  access  to  and  utilization  of  mental 
health  services.  ,  ' 

We  have  heard  much  during  this  consultation  about  the  problem  of 
access  and  utilization  in  relation  to  other  services.  So  Til  not  go  into 
the  problem  here.  The  premise  developed  in  my  paper  is  that  State 
government  performs  a  critical  role  in  determining  the  nature  of  the 
mental  health  services.  That  is,  through  its  fuftction,  Contribution,  and 
control  over  the  provision  of  seryices,  and  through  its  administration 
and  disbursement  of  Federal  funds.  State  government  is  a  major 
instrument  in  influencing  the  quaUty  «and^  quantity  of  mental  health 
services. 

Although  the  problem  of  access  and  utilization  of  services  affects  all 
Asian/Pacific  Americans,  my  primary  concern  is  with  the  most 
vulnerable,  the  most  at  ijsk  groups  among  Asian/Pacific  Amiericans. 
As  we  have  heard  repeatedly  in  this  consultation,  there  are  at  least 
three  such  groups.  The  first  consists  of  recent  immigrants,  mainly 
Chinese,  Korean,  Filipinos,  and  other  Pacific  Islanders.  The  second 
group  consists  of  Indochinese  refugees,  and  the  third  would  be  the 
elderly  of  all  Asian/Pacific  American  groups. 
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Now.  what  are  (he  barriers  (hat  cre«4e  the  inequities  in  i^ccess  to  aniJ 
utilization  of  mental  heahh  services  by  Asiun/FHciftc  Americans ^  In 
my  view,  and  as  we  have  heard  much  of  this  before,  there  are.  first  of 
all,  the  cuhural  and  linguistic  barriers,  and  these  may  be  defined  in 
terms  of  cultural  values,  lifestyles,  and  language. 

Secondly,  and  perhaps  more  important,  there  ^fe  Ihe  structural  and 
institutional  barriers.  These  are  the  bactjers^at  arc  deeply  imbedded 
in  the  racist  history,  traditions,  and  practices  of  the  larger- st>ciety. 

There  are  many  such  barriers,  and  I  will  mention  only  a  few.  f-irst. 
there  is  the  problem  of  noncompliance  with  sectioil  206C-1  of  Public 
Lavv  94-63.  which  concerns  community  mental  health  centers  that 
have  a  substantial  proportion  of  limited-English,  limited-English- 
speaking,  or  non-English-speaking  populations. 

This  section  of  the  law  requires  that  such  community  mental  health 
centers  muSt  provide  services  in  the  language  and  cultural  context 
most  appropriate  for  such  populations.  We  know  that  fOr  the  most  part 
this  is  not  bein^  done.  > 

Another  barrier  is  tokenism  in  the  employment  of  bilingual-bicultur- 
al  personnel.  Even  when  such  bilingual  personnel  Are  employed,  they 
are  often  widely  disbursed  throughout  thfe  system  and  are  not 
permitted  to  function  as  a  visible  team  or  unit.  ' 
-  Another  barrier  is)  the  practice  of  confinement  of  sA-vices  to 
catchmpnt  areas  only  or  geognaphically  defined  areas.  So  that  even  if 
bilingual  services  are  available  and  in  one  catchment  area,  large 
numbers  of  Asikns  who  are  dispersed  in  5ther  areas  do  not  have  access. 

What,  then,  can  State  and  local  governments  do  to  deal  With  these 
barriers  to  access  and  utilization  of  mental  health  services?  I  will 
mention  just  a  few  of^  the- measures  that  could  be  undertaken  by  State 
and  local  units  of  govomment. 

First  of  all,  a  basis  for  planning  and  evaluati6n.  tjiere  should  be 
mandatory  collection  of  data  on  Wlingual-bicultural  nfeeds. 

SecolTdly,  tl^re  needs  to  be  a  mechanism  for  monitoring  of 
compliance  with  nondiscrimination  statutes.  One  such  mechanism 
would  be  the  establishment  of  an  Asian/Pacific  American  commission 
at  the  State  level^to  perform  a  watchdog  function  to  advise  the  State 
government  on  the  effects  of  policies  and  regulations  on  Asian/Pacific 
Americans. 

The  scope  of  such  a  commission's  interest  should  probably  be 
extended  to  all  humin  services,  as  in  tjie  case  of  the  Commission  on 
Asian  American  Affairs  of  the  State  of  Washington. 

At  a  minimum,  such  a  commission  should  be  provided  with  the 
resources  and  authority  to  engage  in  monitoring  existing  State-funded 
mental  h*alth  t)rogram  and  facilities.  It  should  have  the.,  authority  to 
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hold  public  hearings,  and  to  withhold  approval  of  the  State  mental 
health  plan,  thereby  requiring  a  response  by  the  State  planning  agency. 

All  altemattve  would  be  the  creation  of  an  Asian/Pacific  office 
within  the  existing  State  human  rights  agency  or  commission.  Its 
function  would  be  to  monitor  compliance  of  all  State  agencies  with 
^State  and  Federal  statutes,  and  to  initiate  action  to  withhold  Federal  or 
State  funding  in  situations  of  discriminatory  practices  or  impact. 

A  ihi/fd  measure  that  could  be  adopted  by  State  government  would 
be  a  nianadatpry  bilingual  stafling  requirement  for  public  contact  - 
positions  in  public  service  facilities  such  as  mental  health  programs. 

Such  a  bilingual  staffing  law  should  consist  of  first,  the  identification 
of  a  trigger  mechanism  for  enforcement  of  the  bilingual  staffing 
requirement.  For  example,  when  at  least  3  percent  of  the  population  of 
a  service  area  are  of  limited-English  or  non-English  speaking  ability, 
the  bilingual  staffing  requirement  would  become  operative. 

Secondly,  there  should  be  specification  oi  the  types  of  positions  to 
.J>|>c  filled  by  bilingual  staff  This  bilingual  s^ffing  requirement  will  not 
be  met  by  the  hiring  of  bilingual  clericaF  staff  as  hfe  bc^n  the  practice 
in  so  many  cases. 

Third,  there  should  be  a  spelling  out  of  the  procedures  for  the  hiring 
of  bilingual  staff. 

And  finally,  when  bilingually  certified^  staff  are  hired  for  public 
contact  positions,  they  should  be  compensated  additionally  if  they 
spend  more  than  a  specified  proportion  of  their  time  in  using  their 
special  language  skills.  California,  currently  pays  $30  a  month,  I 
believe,  extra  to  bilingually  certified  staff.  ♦ 

I  Jiave  much  more  to  say  in  my  paper,  but  Jin  the  interests  of  time, 
would  like  to  defer  to  my  colleagues  on  the  panel. 

Thank  you.  ^  ^ 

Commissioner  Saltzman.  Thank  you.  Professor  Murase. 

Our  second  speaker  is  Dr.  Bat  Okura.  He  has  been  the  assistant 
director  of  the  International  Mental  Health  Program  of  |he  National 
Institute  of  Health  for  3  years  and  was  previously  the  executive 
assistant  to  the  director  of  that  organization  for  7  years. 

Dr.  Okura. 

PraMntatlon  of  Dr.  K.  Pf  trick  Okunip  AstitUint  Director,  In- 
tornatkmal  Dlvltlon,  National  Jnatltiita  of  Mantal  Haaltti,  U.S. 
Dapartmant  of  Haattli,  Education,  and  Walfara 

Dr.   Okura.  Thank  you  very  much.^  . 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  this  consultation.  I 
have  spent  a  great  amount  of  time  in  the  last  10  years  appearing  before 
many,  many  commissions,  many  hearings,  and  it*s  my  hope  that  the 
results  of  ^is  will  not  be  the  results  that  we  have  seen  in  so  many  other 
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commissions,  that  after  the  2-day  hearings  or  after  the  2-day  consulte- 
tion.  that  all  the  nice  things  that  we  have  said  and  all  the  other  thmgs 
that  we  would  like  to  sec  done,  just  gathers  dust  on  somebody's  shelf.  I 
trust  that  with  the  number  of  experts  and  the  number  of  people  that 
you  have  called  in  for  this  kind  of  a  consultation,  that  there  will  be 
some  impact  on  some  of  our  mental  health  programs  in  the  next 
several  years  and  the  next  decade. 

I  prepared  a  few  remarks  and  it  will  probably  be  a  repetition  of  a  lot 
of  things  everybody  else  has  said  but  I  Want  to  say  it  for  the  record  and 
get  it  onto  the  record  and  then  I'd  like  to  tell  you  a  little  about  what 
NIMH  itself  is  preparing  to  do  in  this  whole  area. 

There's  a  widespread  belief  that  Asian  and  Pacific  Americans  do  not 
sufl-er  the  ^aiscrimination  and  disadvantages  associted  with  other 
minority  groups.  The  stereotyping  of  Asian/Pacific  Americans  as  a 
success  model  among  minority  groups  by  virtue  of  hard  work, 
education,  thrift,  and  initiatives,  has  lulled  the  general  public  into  an 
attitude  of  what  we  call  benign  neglect  to  the  extent  that  the  Asian 
American  concerns' are  secondary  to  the  problems  of  other  minority 

groups.  ~^  ^  \   r  1  . 

The  general  public,  as  well  as  the  Federal  Government,  fails  to 
understand  that  except  for  the  common  fact  of  immigration  and 
residence  in  the  United  States,  the  Asian/Pacific  Americans  represent 
a  rather  heterogenous  and  coAiplex  group.,"^  _ 

The  successive.waves  of  Asians  who  have  come  to  the  United  States 
have  expcnenced  a  repetitive  history  of  labor  exploitation,  blatant 
discrimination,  and  violence.  The  Asian  American  responded  to  this 
overwhelming  racism  by  withdrawing,  by  accepting,  by  uiicomplain^ 
ing,  and  simply  as  quiet  Americans.    ,  a  u 

This  quietness  has  penalized  many  harshly  since  it  fostered  the 
attitude  of  benign  neglect  among  public  ind  private  ofTicials  to  the 
extent  of  excluding  Asian/Tactfic  Americans  as  a  significant  minority 
group.  The  fact  is  that  despite  recent  efforts  to  promote  civil  rights 
and  equal  opportunity  for  all  ethnic  minorities  in  the  United  Statw, 
Asian  and  Pacific  Americans  have  been  largely  neglected  and  ignored 
by  governmental  agencies,  educational  institutjons,  privat*  corpora- 
tions, and  other  sectors  of  oir  society. 

This  has  been  further  compounded  by  the  paucity- of  Asian 
Americans  in  policy  and  decisionmaking,  high  administration  and 
management  positions  in  both  government  and  private  industry. 

Two  examples:  Antl-Asian  bias  in  Public  Uw  95-507.  Akian 
Amertcans  have  been  excluded  as  a  protected  minority  undeij  the 
definiiiSaDsf  "socially  and  cponomically  dis^vantaged"  in  thiV^blic 
Law  95-507,  which  gives  preferential  treatment  to  federally  designat- 
ed minorities  in  awarding  government  contracts.  Selection  of  blacks, 
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Hispaiiics.  and  Native  Americans  are  spec^ified  in  this  law,  however, 
Asian  and  Pacific  American  groups  have  been  completely  left  out. 

Stcoiul  example  is  when  th«  Prcsideiifs  Commission's  on  Mental 
Health  was  established,  ^lot  a  single  Asian  American,  Asian/Pacific 
American  was  named  among  the  eight  minorities  that  were  appointed 
to  this  20-member  Commission. 

Many  of  us  appeared  before  the  Commission;  we  had  a  great  deal  of 
input  and  finally  there  was  a  20-member  task  fori  set  up  of 
Asian/Pacific  Americans  to  provide  an  input  into  the  President's 
Commission's  report.  ^ 

Now,  why  I  think  this  is  so  %nportant  is  that  the  President's 
Commission's  report  is  going  to  be  the  blueprint  for  our  mental  health 
programs  for. the  next  two  decades  in  this  country  and  unless  we  hUve 
some  impact  into  that  particular  Commission's  report,  and  its  stated  on 
every  other  page  practically,  the  underserved,  the  unserved,  including  ^ 
women,  children,  aging,  all  the  minorities  and  especially  Asian 
American  minorities,  in  this  particular  report. 

However,  if  there's  no  Asian  or  Pacific  American  placed  in  any  kind 
of  a  position  to  carry  out  the  recommendations  that  ,  appear  in  the 
President's  report,  again  we  will  be  last  in  line  arid^the  Idast  seVved.  . 
These  are  only  two  blatant  examples  in  just  this  past  year  in  spite  of 
our  efforts  to  promote  equal  opportunity  and  civil  rights  for  all  ethnic 
minorities.  Now,  from  a  mental  health  perspective,  programs  in  the 
area  of  health,  education,  welfare,  housing,  employment,  immigration.  , 
manpower,  rehabilitation,  aging,  children,  all  have  significant  and 
majo^^ impact  on  the  Asian/Pacific  American  community.  The  Asian 
American  group  consists  of  more  than  4  million  which  you've  heard 
and  who  have  resided  in'this  country  and  are  now  victims  of  many  of 
.  the  same  political  and  economic  inequities  that  have  victimized  the 
other  minorities,  blacks.  Hispanics,  and  Native  Americans.  The 
guarantee  of  equal  opportunity  for  all  persons  regardless  of  race,  sex. 
color,  religion,  or  national  origm  is  a  national  goal.  It's  legislated  into 
our  laws  and  it's  afTiUned  by  the  highest  court  in  our  land,  so  all  we're 
asking  for  is,  and  we  make  the  request  to  the  Commission,  to 
encourage  and  assist  other  Federal  agencies  to  implement  these  laws 
that  are  on  the  books^g>|il|ai^  out  the  kinds  of  programs  that  we're 
talking  about.  Ht^' 

I  think  that  it*s  a  responsibility  which  should  not  be  lightly 
considered  by  this  Oommission.  We  seek  no  special  privileges;  all  we 
seek  is  equal  rights  and  equal  opportunity. 

Now.  in  the  area  of  mental  health,  and  the  President's  Commission's 
report  which  just  was  completed  and  submitted  just  a  year  ago.  they 
made,  as  I  mentioned  earlier,  a  number  of  recommendations,  and  some 
of  them  have  already  influenced  our  1979-80  research  budgets  and 
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other  budget  appropriations  for  our  National  Institute  of  Mental 

Health  ^ 

To  make  the  most  of  these  opportunities,  and  to  best  meet  the 
mental  health  needs  of  our  group.  I  believe  the  minority  community 
has, to  pervade  the  mental  health  establishment.  Recently  we  held,  just 
a  week  ago.  a  technical  systems  workshop  on  minority  mental  health 
research.  Another  one  is  planned  on  the  west  coast,  and  1  ho[K  that  all 
of  our  Asian  American  professionals  and  others  that  are  interested  in 
mental  health  will  make  sure  »that  they  appear  at  this  particylar  - 
workshop  to  make  their  needs  known. 

I  presented  a  paper  there  in  terms  again  of  pointing  out  that  we— the 
intent  is  there,  there  are  enough  laws  on  the  books,  but  for  some  reason 
or  another,  when  it  comes  to  making  policies  to  carry  out  these 
provisions  that  ace  already  in  our  statutes  luid  in  our  guidelines.  - 
somehow  they  fail  to  get  carried  out. 

I  just  want  to  describe  a  c-ouple  of  things  that  we  have  planned  and 
the  strategies  tha|.  on  a  policyhiaking  level;  have  already  taken  place  . 
in  NIMH,  and  we're  wprking  on  evfery  effort  to  encourage  minority 
participation  in  all  areas  of  not  only  research  but  training  as  well  as 
services. 

The  first  is  that  we  have  recently  signed,  together  with  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health,  a  division  of  re^arch  resources,  a  program  to 
participate  and  support  minority  biomedical  sup|X)rt  program.  We'ce 
providing  research  awards  to  various  institutions  that  have  significtflH 
enrollment%  ethnic  minority  students,  thus  creating  an  opportunity 
for  more  Asian  Americans  to  participate  in  biomedical  research.  I'm 
sure  that  there  are  a  number  of  well  trained  researchers  within  our 
Asian/Pacific  American  population,  however,  again  we  seem  to 
overlook  them  when  it  comes  to  some  of  the  programs  that  we  have 
instituted. 

Under  this  agreement  signed  this  last  month,  NIMH  agreed  to 
provide  financial  support  into  the  programs  to  fund  activities  that  are 
relevant  to  mental  health  and  to  increase  the  number  of  minority 
personnel  in  basic  clinical  and  applied  research  and  as  well  as  in 
research  training  in  all  of  the  various  mental  health-related  areas. 

Tomorrow,  when  our  national  council  meets  to  give  approval  to  all 
the  awards,  for  this  particular  round  there  will  be  five  projects  that 
l^ave  been  reviewed  and  will  be  receiving  approxi?nateryp$2  million  to 
do  some  of  this  kind  of  work  that  I  just  mentioned. 

We  also  h^ive  a  minority  fellowship  program  supported  by  our 
center  for  minority  mental  health  programs.  In  the  past  year  we  have 
provided  close  to  $6  million  in  grants  to  the  various  national 
disciplinary  organizations  such  as  the  American  Psychiatric  Associa- 
tion, the  American  Psychological  Association,  Natioi^al  Association  of 
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S(x:ial  Work  Educatioiv,  American  Nurses  AssiKiatioii.  and  (he 
American  Sociological  Association  in  providing  op|X>rtuinties  sih^ciIi- 
^cally  for  minority  training  programs.  I  he  objf^tive  of  ciich  is  to 
increase  the -number  of  minority  mental  Jiealth  prbfessioniffs  and  social 
and  behavioral  scientists  in  these  disciplines. 

However.  again»  when  you  check  (he  records  of  the  last  5  years, 
there  s  only  a  handful  of  Asian/Pacific  Americans  that  have  received 
any  kind  of  help  fromlhis  kind  of  a  program,  And  1  thitik  here  again  we 
need  to  make  sure  that  the  Asian  American  [Xipulation  itself  has  to  be  a 
little  more  aggressive  in  terms  of  seeking  these  kinds  of  opportunities. 

We  are  continuing  to  increase  our  grant  support  interactions  with 
minority  institution  and  minority  investigators.  It's  important  that 
minorities  participate  in  what  we  call  our  peer  review  process  that  is 
required  to  the  award  of  grants.  And  they're  (he  ones  that  make  the 
decision  as  tcr  who  gets  the  awards  and  so  on. 

,  So  we  have  made  a  very  concerted  attempt  to  get  more  Pacif- 
ic/Asian minorities  onto  these  initial  review  groups. 

In  the  history  of  NIMH,  in  5  years  weVe  only  had  dn^  Asian 
American  on  the  National  Advisory  Council,  and  that  was  to  hilfill  an 
unexpired  1 -year  term. 

WeVe  sent  up  a  great  number  of  names;  we  have  a  number  of  well- 
qualified  professionals  in  the  mental  health  field,  and  every  year  three 
or  four  names  are  sent  up,  but  somehow  they  are  overlooked,  they 
never  M^^pn  oiir  advisory  council,  although  we  are  able  to  have 
enoug^^MRcks,  enough  Chicanos,  However,  the  Native  Americans 
.H^eceive  the  same  kind  of  treatment  that  the  Asian/Pacific  American^ 
have  received.  ^ 

I  think  this  gi^s  you  some  ideas  in  terms  of  .what  our  thoughts  are, 
in  terms  of  the  opportunities  that  supposedly  are  available  for 
everyone,  however,  again,  in  my  glosing  remarks,  Td  just  like  to  make 
the  statqnfent  that,  when  we  consider  minorities,  that  we  be  given  the 
same  kihd  of  consideration  that  we've  given  other  minorities. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Commissioner  Saltzman.  Thank  you.  Dr.  Okura. 
Our  next  speaker  is  Dr.  Steven  Shon,  who  is  the  staff  psychiatrist  at 
the  Richmond  Maxi-Center  in  San  Frahcisco,  Dr.  Shon. 

Prasantation^i  Dr.  Steven  Shon,  Staff  Peychiatrist,  Rich- 
mond Maxi-Center,  San  Frahcisco,  California 

Dr.  Shon.  The  title  of  myjalk  will  be  the  delivery  of  mental 
health  services  to  Asian  ancfrPacific  Americans.  Recruitment  and 
training  will  be  discussed  undenthat.  '        ^  . 

,  What  Tm^oing  to  discuss  today  briefly  is  really  the  service  delivery 
aspects  of  mental  health  services  to  Asian  and  Pacific  Americans.  And 
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^^vant  to  point  out  in  the  beginning  that  it's  estimated  that  by  1980  the 
Asian  and  Pacific  American  population  of  this  country  will  exceed  3 
million  people.  And  this  is  especially  impressive  when  one  considers 
that  in  1970  the  population  figures  were  estimated  to  be  about  15 

million.  *  •  u-  •  .il  . 

1  think  the  other  unportant  aspect  to  remember  m  this  is  that  over 
4ialf  of  that  population  are  immigrants,  and  that  has  a  lot  ofWcaring  in 
terms  of  the  delivery  of  mental  health  seiVices  that  I'll  discuss  later. 

Also.  I  wish  to  point  out,  and  several  of  the  other  speakers  yesterday 
and  today  I  know  pointed  out,  the  great  diversity  within  the  Asian  and 
Pacific  American  designation.  And  because^  of  this  diversity,  I  think 
that  it  really  is  important  to  kecpjn  niind  that  all  groups  who  are  going  ' 
to  be  reached  by  mental  health  services  must  be  included  at  all  levels 
of  planning  and  decision  if  those  Services  are  really  to  be  appropriate 
for  the  people  who  will  be  receiving  them. 

In  terms  of  the  mental  health  models  that  are  used  in  this  country, 
the  field  of  mental  health  still  predominantly  is  based  on  the  medical 
model  of  disease  and  illness,  and  there's  no  field  in  the  medical  field, 
for  example,  where  cufture  and  value  systems  make  such  ah  important 

difference.  .        .  n 

The  root  of  the  theoretical  models  that  are  presently  used  are  really 
derived  from  the  Nyestem  E,\^opean  philosophical  base  with  its 
inherent  attitudes  and  value  system. 

'  The  growth  of  these  models  comes  out  of  the  Euroi>ean  Age  of 
Reason  and  the  development  of  the  scientific  method.  The  mental 
health  models  are  mechanistic  ind  reductionistic  kinds  of  models  and 
rarely  influence  the  way  the  Western  world  has  looked  at  things, 
basically  the  world  view  that  it's  taken. 

In  terms  of  serving  people,  mental  health  service  providers,  when 
they  do  serve  people  who  share  the  same  value  system  and  back- 
ground and  culture,  if  often  works  out  very  well.  However,  in  servmg 
people  from  different  cultures  and  with  differeht  bi|cVgounds  and  who 
»  have  a  different  world  view,  the  results  are  often  far  from  satisfactory. 
And  I  wish  to  discuss  very  briefly  a  couple  of  examples  of  the 

differences.  .    .  j-   j  i 

One  is  in  the  afea  of  the  view^of  the  family  versus  the  mdividual. 
Within  Western  society  there  is  a  great  focus  on  the  individual.  The 
focus  on  family  is  on  the  nuclear  family,  and  it's  expected  that,  a  young 
person  will  grow  up,  have  authority  and  parental  conflicts,  and 
eventually  break  away  from  the  family  and  build  their  qwn  life. 

The  ideals  of  individuality,  independence,  and  self-sufficiency  are 
highly  stressed.  Within  most  traditional  East  Asian  and  Pacific 
•cultures,  there's  a  difl"crent  kind  x)f  stress,  particulariy  those  that  have  a 
strong  CQnfu6ian  tradition.  The  family  tends  to  be  a  central  vehiqle 
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rather  than'nhe  individual.  It  is  an  entity  that  ^^xists  through  time  ^nd 
has  a  history  that  goes  back  lo  th«  begmning  of  time  and  ^ill  exist 
perhaps'till  the  end  of  time.  The  individual's  actions  reflect  not  only  on 
himself  and  the  nuclear  family  but  often  tend  to  reflect,  or  are  thoif^ht 
ta  reflect,  on  Ihe  entire  family  line  from  the  beginning  and  on  all  the 
future  generations  to  come. 

Therefore,  actions  by  the  individual  are  looked  at  much  differently 
and  the  issue  of  stigma  is  much  greatef .  A  lot  pf  other  issues  around 
this  are  discu*ed  in  the  paper  that  Tve  submitted  and  can  be  looked  at 
later.  / 

The  American  mental  health  professional  who  sees  Asian  and 
Pacific  American  individuals  from  traditional  families  often  labeled 
them  as  pathological,  based  primarily  on  their  own  conscious  cultural 
bias  of  v(hai  is  appropriate  for.  mainstream,  middle-cUss  white 
Athericans.  Asian  and  Pacific  American  children  are  Wequently 
labeled  as  dependent,  family  members  as  overprotective,  and  relation- 
•^hips  between  family  members  as  symbiotic. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  emotional  disturbairices  do  not  exist,  for  they 
certainly  do.  But  th^  mental -jiealth  systeiri  all  too  frequently  com- 
pounds problems  by  misinterpretation  of  boih  normal  and  abnormal 
behavior  and  interactions  because  of  cultural  ignorance. 

Another  issue  in  which  this  arises  is  in  the  area  of  communication. 
American  society  tends  to  promote  directness,  openness,  andj^ones^ 
as  its  stated  ideals,  however,  within  the  tradition  of  most  A«ian  and 
Pacific  Americtm  cultures,  communication  is  govenfbd  by  many  Very 
complex  variables.  Among  them  are  age,  status,  ix)le,  familiarity, 
concepts  of  obligation,  shame,  and  loss  of  face,  and  many  others. 

Without  krtowlcdge  of  these  important  variables,  many  American 
mental  health  professionals  make  interpretations  based  upon  their  own. 
cultural  view  and  value  system  around, communication.  Most  psycho- 
therapists rely  primarily  on  direct  verbal  communication  and  therefore 
this  style  of  communication  tends  to  be  highly  valued  j>y  mental  health 
professionals. 

Because  of  this  Asian  and  Pacific  American  people  are  often  seen  as 
quiet,  passive,  nonexpressive,  and  overall  resistant  to  psychotherapyt 
In  actuality  there  may  be  many  messages  being  communicated  but  not 
in  the  direct  verbal  manner  that  American  mental  health  professionals 
are  used  to.  Again,  these  concepts  are  developed  more  in  the  paper 
that  Tve  submitted. 

It*s  therefore  npt  surprising  that  recent  studies  in  Los  Angeles,  San 
Francisco,  and  Seattle  show  that  Asian  and  Pacific  Americans'^ally 
do  not  return  after  their  drst  visit  to  the  mental  health  system. 
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In  dealing  with  solutions  to  these  problems.  I've  outhncd  some 
things  that  are  again  listed  in  the  paper  and  I  d  like  to  go  over  them 

briffly.         >  ^  .         .  «  r 

First  of  All,  I  think  that  it's,  essential  that  all  Asiaft  and  PaciOc 
American  groups  that  are  goipg  to  be  reached  by  service  delivery 
systems  be  involved  in  all  levels  of  the  decisionmaWTig  process  from 
the  very  beginning. 

Next  1  think  that  it's  clear  the  importance  of  bilingual.-bicu|tunH 
mental  'health  service  providers.  The  mentaf  fiealfh  service  pro\Hacr 
who  does  not  understand  the  cultural  context  of  his  client  cannoi 
effectively  serve  him.  With  the  high  number  of  immigrants  over  half 
the  existing  Asian/Pacific  America  population,  it  s  essential,  of 
course,  that  bilingual  service  providers  exist. 

I  think  Kenji  Muraiie  has  discussed  the  importance  of  the  enforce- 
ment of  subparagraph  D  of  section  206C-1  of  Public  Law  94-63 
guaranteeing  that,  where  there  is  a  significant  population  of  monolin- 
gual pcople.ithat  bilingual-bicultural  service  providers  be  available. 

Most  community  mental  health  centers  do  not  comply  with  this 
legislation  but  there  is  no  enforcement  and  therefore  nothirtg  comes  of 
it.  1  think  one  of  the  essential  and  crucial  areas  is  in  the  area  of  traming 
in  terms  of  the  solution.  It's  clear  that  there  are  not  enough  service 
providers  who  have  bihrtgual-bicultural.  capacity  to  deliver  mental 

health  services.  >     .  ;  .  .  ' 

traAticinal  training  program^  arcjiot  knowledgeable  or  sensitive  to 
issues  of  Asian  and  pacific  Americans,  and  therefore  cannot  teach  and 
train  service  provider?.  They  often  offer  little  oppoAunity  for  service 
providers  to  have  contact  with  Asian  and  Pacific  Americans. 

Because  of  the  small  amount  of  resources  within  the  communities,  it 
makes  sense  to  pool  re90urc«»,  and  I  endorse  the  stand  .that  the 
President's  Commission  on  Mental  Health  subpanel  on  Asiaiv  Ameri- 
cans took  in  recommending  a  multidisciplinary  training  program 
located  in  various  regions  for  the'  training  of  service  providers  in  the 
areas  o^psychiatry,  psychology,  psychiatric  nursing,  social  work,  and 

paraprofessionals.  u  «  i. 

Such  a  service,  such  a  training  program  could  provide  field  worK, 
seminars,  develop  curriculum,  offer  recruitment  and  research  and 
evaluation  for  Asian  and  Pacific  American  communities  in  mental 

health.    >  /  j  .  ^. 

Xhey  could  also  pro^de  direct  services  and  indirect  preventive 
services  as  well  cousptt  with  other  service  delivery  Agencies  and 
teaching  institutions  on  the  issues  of  working  with  Asian  and  Pacific 
American  populations. 
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I  think  one  of  the  esscntml  fcaliiics  of  such  a  training  program 
would  be  that  it  must  bo  community  bascil.  The  idea  is  not  to  replace 
universities  in  training  institutions  but  to  supplement  them. 

In  terms  of  short  -term  goals,  1  think  that  there  are  a  few  tfiings  that 
can  be  done.  One  deals  with  th<?  issue  of  maldistribution  of  service 
; providers.  There  arc  many  foreign  medical  graduates  from  Asian  and 
Pacific  A^j[nerican  countries  who  conies  to  the  United  States  ajid  arc 
trained  in  psychiatry.  However,  they  are  not  accepted  into  programs 
where/there  arc  high  [)^ulations  of  Asian  and  Pacific  pcopfes,  that  is, 
west  (ioast  universities  and  training  institutions,  and  this  is  yhere  the 
majority  of  our  population  exists.  They  are  shut  out  of  these  programs 
and  often  end  up  training  and  practicing  in  the  East  and  the  Midwest 
where  there  are  lower  mimbers  of  people. 

T^  problem  with  the  catchment  concept  was  discussed  by  Dr.* 
Murase  and  I  won't  go  over  that. 

I  think  finally  the  last  thing  that  Td  like  to  say  is  that,  and  again  Td 
refer  to  the  mental  health  of  Asian  and  Pacific  Aniepcans  report, 
which  is  part  of  the  report  to  the  President  from  the  President's 
Commission  on  Mental  Health,  and  they  identify  this  as  the  central 
issue  for  Asian  and  Pacific  Americans  in  mental  health  and  Til  quote, 
"the  most  pervasive  mental  health  problem  confronting  the  Asian  and 
Pacific  Aniericanaris  racism.  The  effects  of  racism,  .such  as  colonialism 
and  institutional  racism  are  viewed  as  being  highly  detrimentaf  to  the 
mental  health  of  Asian  and  Pacific  Americans.  Racism  adversely 
affects  the  emotional  and  psychological  well  being  of  Asian  and 
Pacific  Americans  and  often  restricts  the  resources,  economic  and 
services  available  to  them." 

Commissioner  Samzman.  Dr.  Shon/arc  you  going  to  submit  that 
^with  your  report?  . 

Dr.  ^Shon.  Yes.  I  am,  and  they  have  a  recommendation  which  the 
Commission  can  read  in  the  repprt.  * 

Commissioner  Sa^zman.  Okay,  Td  like  ^o^ank  you  very  much 
for  your  prcseftation.  ^       ^  '  (  4 

Our  next  speaker  is  Ms.  Evelyn*  Lee,  who  is  the  director  of  the 
mental  health  and  social  services^ivision  of  the  South  Cove  Mental 
Health  Center  in  Boston. 

Ms.  Lee? 

Presentation  of  Evelyn  L^,  Director,  Mental  Health  and  So- 
cial Services  Divlaon,  South  Cove  Mental  Health  Center, 
Qotton,  Matsachuaetts 

Ms.    Lee.  Thank  you. 

Commissioners,  ladies  and  gentlemen.  First  of  all,  \  want  to  make  it 
very  clear  that  I  am  a  Chinese  American.  Today  when  I  took  a  cab  the 
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driver  was  totally  confuted  about  whether  1  was  a  Filipino,  KoHfean,  or 
Japanese.  So  I  just  have  to  say  lhat  moat  Americans  arc  still  confused 
<about  all  "those  Asians." 

Actually,  for  many  Asians,  mental  health  is.still  a  vague  opnccpt  to 
them.  'During  the  last  16  years,  I  had  the  opportunity  to  work  in  Hong 
Kong,  Vietnam,  and  in  Chinatowns  of  the  United  States.  Every  time 
when  I  stepped  into  Chinatown  and  identified  myself  being  a  mental 
health  professional  and  wanted  to  offer  mental  health  services,  they 
would  all  look  at  me,  thinking  that  I  had  mental  health  problems 
myself.  I  always  have  a  hard  time  trying  to  translate  the  word  "mental 
health"  into  Chinese  or  Vietnamese  without  making  it  somewhat 
threatening.  So  we  have  to  start  by  assuming  that  Chinese,  like  other 
Asians,  are  pretty  confused  about  the  conception  of  mental  health,  but 
.  it  doesn't  mean  that  we  don't  h^ve  problems. 

As  a  provider,  I  sec  tremendous  human  tragedies  daily.  There  have 
been  many  Asians  walking  into  my  (Office  tp  ask  for  help.  For  instance, 
just  yesterday.  I  had  a  lady  who  wa?  separated  from  her  husband  for 
nearly  17  years.  By  the  time  that  she  arrived  at  United  Sutcs,  her 
husband  died  on  the  same  day.  She  cried  to  me  yesterday,  asking 
"What  right  does  the  government  have,  separating  my  husband  and 
myself  for  17  years"?  It's  indeed  very  difficult  for  me  to  reply  to  such  a 
question.  Last  week  I  showed  a  film  to  a  group  of  garment  an^l 
restaurant  workers  and  we  talked  aho\i<  our  problems  in  Chinatown. 
Many  of  them  have  to  work  12  hours  a  ^ay  in  rcsUurants  or  factories 
,  with  only  5  or  6  hours  of  sleep  each  day.  They  lack  lAiion  protection,^ 
"  health  insurance,  and  retirement  plan.  I  also  have  a  lot  of  young  clients 
who  have  no  idea  whether  they  are  Chinese  or  American:'  Many 
lonely  elderiy  are.dying  daily  in  Chinatown,  with  neither  adequate 
health  care  nor  attention  from  the  anyone  else.^s  Asians,  we  have  a 
.  U)t  6f  problems.  What  happened  to  thoic  nice  promises  made  to  us  by 
the  government  in  the  last  two  decades?  For  instance,  what  happened 
to  the  1963  Community  Merital  Health  Center  Act  and  its^l975 
amendm'fents  which  guaranteed*  bilingual-bicultural,  services?  What 
about  those  affirmative  action  acts?  The  mandate  of  Title  VI  of  J964? 
It's  nearly  impossible  for  me  to  provide  satisfactory  answe«  to  the 
■  consumers  in  our  community.  '  -  « 

Sixteen  yfciirs  after  the  first  Community  Mental  Health  Center  Act,  . 
one  sees  only  a  few  communilr-based  mentai  health  programs  for 
Asians.  Sevcrals  days  ago  I  was  in  Chicago.  I  flisSovered  that  Asian  > 
Human  Services  has  the  budget  for  only  one  itaff  while^nfciy  other 
Asian  coflirtunities  either  have  very  few  or  have  no  bilingual-bicultur- 
al resoujifes  at  all.  What  a  very  poor  track  record!  . 

Yov  might_^,  "What  would  you  want  now"?  Since  we're  so 
overwhelmcdl^our  putoblcms,  it's  hard  fof  us  to  ptit  all  those  neteds 
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and  pfioritics  together.  But  what  I  may  share  with  you  is  my  |>er?u-»nal 
experience  from  working  in  Boston  Chinatown  Our  mental  health 
service  model  can  be  served  to  demonstrate  h6w  the  use  of  bilingual- 
bicul|ur&l  staff  can  di:;iinatically  increased  the  {Jeli'very  of  services  to 
Asian  minorities. 

After  nearly  10  years  of  negotiation  with  the  government  wc  have 
obtained  one  huge  building,  which  is  referred  as  "one-stop  shopping 
mall  for  human  services."  Within  the  building,  we  have  an  elementary 
school  (with  more  than  700  students),  an  elderly  tower  (with  160 
apartments),  a  health  center  (with  a  mental  health  coniponent),  a  little 
city  hall,  a  community  school  (with  English  classes,  recreation 
activities,  summer  camp,  after  school  progi^am,  etc.). 
^  This  one-stop  shopping  mall  concept  has  brought  many  positive 
results  to  our  community,  and  I  would  like  to  see  such  a  model  become 
a  reality  in  every  Chinatown  and  perhaps  even  in  every  Asian 
community. 

Why  don't  Asians  have  adequate  mental  health  services?  According 
to'my  impression,  many  Americans,  used  to  regard  us  as  the  "okay"  or 
"model  minority."  They  came  to  our  restaurants,  tasted  our  foods,  and 
talked  to  us  a  little,  and  then  left.  They  would  nfcver  picture  or  realize 
the  miserable  life  of  the  restaurants  workers,  the  laundry  workers,  and 
the  female  garment  factory  workers. 

A^iother  reason  for  the  lack  of  effective  services  is  because  there  are 

very  few  bilingual-bicultural  mental  health  providers  in  the  existing  

^  service  delivery  system*  whp  could  understand  the  common  value 

systems  and  life  stresses  of  the  Cj^nsumers. 
■      *        During  the  past  few  years,  we  have  been  referred  a  lot  of  "chronic 
^  schizophrenic"  Chinese  from  StAte  hospitals.  After  years  of  intensive 

outpatient  treatment  and  training  programs,  many  of  them  are  now 
holding  jobs  an<(  are  no  longer  dependent  on  the  State  hospital  system. 

Such  a  model  has  many  advantages:  one,  this  kind  of  comprehensive 
setting  is  very  cost  effective-  For  example,  if  sortieonc  from  our 
community  Walks  in  to  sec  one  of  our  bilingual  counselors,  it  would 
cost  $28  per  encounter,  but  one  outpatient  encounter  would  cost  $50 
from  a  teaching  hospital  nearby.  If  he  happens  to4all  apart  that  night, 
hospitalization  wojild  cost  another  $300  for  one  inpatient  bed  per  day. 
So  it  is  not  just  a  "nice"  system  forj|ii|»  but  a  yery  cost  effective  w^y  to 
deliver  services;  two,  our  progfams  wkhin  such  a  system  are 
controlled  by  a  community  board  which  ^is  more  responsive  to  the 
consumer's  need  and  expectations;  three,  such  a  neighborhood  health 
center  (as  provider  of  primary  mental  health  care)  greatly  increases  the 
accessibility  and  psychological  acceptability  of  mental  health  services. 
This  service  model  also  enhances  prevention,  early  case  findings,  and 
•coordination  of  primary  health  care;  four,  the  physical  design  of  the  >. 
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oicutal  health  cciiU-r  in  tho  same  geographic  location  with  other 
human  services  increases  the  program  visibihty  and  also  fosters 
ihtcgruted  treatment  planning;  live,  activities  with  other  service 
networks  facihties  can  improve  coordination  of  care  for  pafients  with 
multiple  problems.  Very  few  of  my  clients  patients  would  have  just 
,(ilie  problem  Most  of  them  are  having  so' many  problems  such  as  legal 
problem,  housing  prAblcm.  fiiiancial  problem,  mental  health  problem, 
liralth  problem,  etc  It's  very  im|K>rtant  for  us  to  treat,  the  "boily"  and 
the  "mind"  under  one  roof. 

What  would  we  request  from  the  government? 
1  have  a  list  of  16  reconimendatioiis  for  the  Federal  Government  and 
10  for  the  State.  Let  me  just  focus  on  the  Federal  Government: 

Number  one.  we  would  like  the  support  for  the  creation  of  a 
minority  mental  health  center  division.  ADAMHA  should  providcfan 
annual  budget  to  carry  out  its  lesjwnsibilities  and  functions.  More 
Asians  should  be  apVK)inted  in  the  i>olicymakiiig  position. 
•  Number  two.  we  urge  the  ADAMHA  to  monitor  more  aggressively 
and  to  provide  technical  assistance  to  the  State  to  implement 
afllrinative  action  in  the  local  communities. 

Number  three,  culture  specific  models  for  service;  delivery  should  be 
developed  and  implemented  in  all  Asian  com  muni  tits  in  the  context  of 
accessible  primary  health  care  or  multiservi,ce  center  settings. 

Number  ftkir,  we  would  like  to  have  specific  jx^licy  addressed  to  the 
.newly  uprodtcd  Asian  immigrants  and  refugees  with  appropriate 
funding  aii^  legislative  authority. 

COMMISSIONF.R  Sai.tzman.  Ms.  Lee?  I'm  sorry- 
Ms.    Leu.  I  cannpt  finish  but  I  wish  people  would  read  my  paper 
because  it  has  the  entire  list. 

Just  one  more  thing.  \  would  r^conunend  that  someone  froni  the 
office  can  integrate  all  our  recommendations  within  a  month  indlhen 
I  would  like  "to  Hive  a  meeting  with  the  representative  froifi  HEW, 
especially  the  ADAMHA  administration,  before  July,  before  their 
summer  vacation,  if  possible. 

Commissioner  Sai.tzman.  Well,  we  can't  commit  ourselves  rela- 
tive to  HEW.  I  know  yoVir  entire  paper  will  be  submitted  as  part  of  the 
record,  won't  it?  With  all  the  recommendations?  ^ 

Ms.    Lee.  Yes,  my  concern  ig  we  talk  a  great  deal  about  needs  and 
problems,  what  to  do, » what  alternatives  but  very  few  followup,  and 
,  that's  the  reason  why  I  really  would  like  to  see  that  all  those 
recommendations  listed  today  -will  be  followed  up  with  a  definite 
deadline. 

Coi^MissiONER  Saltzman.  We  will  seek  to  comply. 
1  know  we  placed  serious  time  restraints  on  this  panel  as  well  as 
other  panels,  and  I'd  like  equally,  with  great  respect  for  my  colleagues, 
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to  place  tiihc  restraints  on  them.  You  have  about  3  minutes  for 
questions  before  the  time  for  our  next  panel. 
Mr.  <^hairman? 

■-^ 

Discussion 

Chairman  Flemmino.  Commissioner  Saltzman  turns  to  me  with 
that  kind  of  an  admonition  because  he  knows  that  I'm  constantly 
talking  with  my  colleagues  about  our  schedule  here  in  fairness  to 
everyone. 

I'd  just  like  to  ask  this  question,  and  if  you  don't  have  an  immediate 
response  to  it  and  would  like  to  furnish  it  to  us,  I  would  appreciate  it. 

I'm  very  much  impressed  ^y  what  virtually  every  member  of  the 
panel  has  said  about  the  failure  to  bring  about  an  implementation  of  the- 
provision  of  the  law  that  emails  for  bilingual  and  bicultural  resources  at 
the  community  menUl  health* centers. 

^  I  feel  that  when  Congress  passes  a  law  of  that  kind,  all  <>f  us  have  got 
some,  got  a  real  obligation  to  tee  what  can  be  done  to  bring  about  its 
implementation.  ' 

Do  you  know  of  any  situations  where  that  kind  of  absence  of 
bilingual  and  bicultural  personnel  h^  been  pursued  with  the  director 
of  the  community  mental  health  cliiJc  and  not  getting  satisfaction,  has 
been  pursued  ftirther  along  the  lii^In  other  words,  I'm  interested  in 
whether  or  not,  in  any  situati6n>>articularly  where  the  members  of 
your  community  are  iri  need  oCrihis  kind  of  service,  there's  been  a  real , 
effort  to  put  pressure  on,  touting  about  an  implementation  of  the  law, 
and  if  you  don't  know>6fcertain  case  histories  where  that  has  been 
^llllll^^w^u}!^^  your  furnishing  it  to  us  and  then  I  would  like 

to  send  your  case  history  or  history  over  to  the  Oepartment  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  and  get  comments  from  th>cm  to  see  if  we  can 
bring  to  a  head  what's  wrong  here  in  terms  of  bringing  about  an 
implementation  of  this  provision  of  the  law. 

Commissioner  Saltzman.  As  former  Secretary  of  HEW,  I  think 
our  Chairman  has  a  little  bit  of  influence  over  there,  so  if  you  will 
provide  that  information  to  hint,  I  think  it  would  be  helpful. 

Ms.    LEE.iThere  are  a  number  of  examples.  It  will  be  very  easy  to 
provide— 

Commissioner  SaltzmXn.  Well,  if  you  could  provide  those  case 
histories,  I'm  surt^  $h«t  will  be  helpful  in  terms  o^  our  pursuing  it. 
Commissioner  Freeman?  ^ 
Commissioner  Faeeman.  No. 
Commissioner  Saltzman.  Mr.  Nunpz?  . 
Mr.   Nunez.  No  questions.         ^  , 
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Commissioner  Saitzman.  1  want  to  thank  you.  1  found  this 
fascinating  as  I'm  sure  all  of  our  colleagues  did.  Thank  you  very  much 
for  iKfing  here. 

[Applause.]  J 
Commissioner  Saltzman.  Our  next  panel  will  deal  with  commumv 

ty  services. 

Our  first  speaker  on  this  panel,  1  sec  it  says  there  Sandy  but  I  have 
Sandra,  is  it  okay  if  1  call  you  Sandra? 

Ms.  Sandra  Ouye,  who  is  a  i^embefr  of  the  b6ard  of  directq|-.s  of 
Kimochi)  Incorporated,  a  grassroots  community  organization  serving 
the  Japanese  American  eldeily  in  San  Francisco. 
.   Ms.  Ouye?  x.    ■  . 

Pr«««ntatlon  of  Sandra  Ouye,  KImochI,  Incorporated,  San 
■    Francisco,  Calfomla 

Ms.    Ouye.  Thank  you.  Commissioners. 

Incidentally,  "Kimochi"  in  Japanese  means  feeling.  / 

The  area  that  I'rti  going  to  address  this  afternoon  is  the  area  of 
community  9crvio4  for  the  elderly.  And  some  of  the  areas  of  the 
elderly  Jiave  been  addressed  in  some  of  the  previous  panels  so  that  I 
will  not  repeat  some  of  those  issues  that  have  come^up. 

One  of  the  things'  that  1  want  to  do  firstv  (hough,  is  to  clarify  the 
^Iperspective  I'm  going  to  present  to  you  today.  My  perspective  is 
basically  from  a  grassroots,  community-based  organizational  perspec- 
tive based  on  a  philosbphy  of  participation  \\s  the  Asian  American 
movement  which  started  back  in  the  1960s.  My  experiences  have  been 
mainly  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area,  in  California,  in  the  Japanese 
American  community.  Therefore,  my  comments  would  be  mostly 
addressed  to  those  areas.  '  ^ 

I  wanted  to  first  indicate  to  you  that  I  strongly  support  Tom*  Kim  s 
statement  yestefday  in  terms  of  his  definition  of  Asian  Americans. 
That  it  is,  indeed,  a  political  concept  and  «  developing  political  clout 
and  not  a  race.  \\  is  important  to  understandlmd  respect  the  cultural 
diversities  among  the  Chinese,  Japanese,  Koreans,  Filipinos,  Vietnam- 
ese, and  Pacific  Inlander  elderly. 

Japanese  American  elderly  say  to  me  they  are  Japanese  American 
before  they  become  old.  And  when  I  am  talking  about  the  elderiy,  I 
iun  tal^ng  about  persons  over  55  years  of  age. 

There  are  a  couple  of  stereotypes  that  I  want  to  kind  of  dispel  to  the 
members  of  the  Commission.  Qne  is  that  we  are  not  the  tiuiet 
Amerijjans,  that  Japanese  Americans  arc  not  the  model  minority,  and 
that  Japahesc  Americans  have  riot  made  it. 

For  some  of  you^  the  Commission,. just  for  your  own  information, 
although  I  do  know  that  Commissioner  Flemming  is  well  aware  of  this 
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bccaiisA  he  used  to  be  the  Coiumissioiiei  on  Aging,  and  that  is  that  we 
have  hall  a  research  project  that  was  funded  for  a  ptTiiul  of  3  years, 
and  that  vyas  headed  by  Dr.  Sharon  Inijii  on  tlie  PacJ|c/ Asian  elderly 
research  project,  which  was  completed  in  May  of 

Also,  we  have  just  received  some  funding  from  A<3a  in  terms  of  a 
7  inoiith  developmental  grant  to  have  four  workshops  on  Asian 
elderly  in  New  York,  Saii  Francisco,  Monolulu,  and  Chicago. 

Dr.  Kenji  Marase  is  the  principal  investigator  and  the  director  of 
that  project  is  Louise  Kawakami  Swanson. 

Now,  dealing 'with  the  civil  rights  issues,  I  want  to  mention  a  * 
probleitijand  make  recommendations  to  the  problem  that  I  mentioned. 
As- a  thi/d-generation  Japanese  American,  a  Sansei,  I  was  born  in  l  ulc 
Lake,  axonceiitration  c^amp,  and  it  seems  that  most  of  my  adult  life  I 
have  participated  in  dealing  with  the  civil  rights  of  my  people. 

So  that  this  is  why  Vm  here  and  this  is  why  that  I  would  like  to  share 
with  you  som«^of  the  civil  rights  issues  that  affect  our  elderly. 

The  first  isVthe  need  for  accessibility  of  the  elderly  to  inform^ation 
and  direct  serVices.  And  as  it  is  now,  there  are  many  establishment 
^  *  agencies  that  arCUjfiot  providing  culturally  relevant  services  to  our 
elderly.  Therefoit,  back  in  the  late  '60s  and  early  '70s  various 
comniuiiity-based\organizations  were  formed  throughout,  the  Nation, 
on  the  west  coast,  specifically  in  the  Bay  area.  Kimochi  started  back  in 
1971  for  the  Japanese  elderly.  Another  group  is  the  East  Bay  Japanese 
for  Action  in  Oakland  and  Berkeley,  California. 

Another  is  the  Pioneer  Center  in  Los  Angeles,  California.  For  the 
Korean  elderly,  ij^^  has  been  the  Korean  Service  Center  in  San 
Francisco.  For  the  Filipinos,  it  has  been  recently  the  Manilatown 
Senior  Center  in  San  Francisco.  And  also  three  other  senior  centers  in 
the  Mission  district  in  San  Francisco. 

For  the  Chinese,  the  program  that  has  gained  world — Nationwide 
recognition  is  the  Self-Help  for  the  Elderly  in  San  Francisco. 

Many  times  these  community-based  organizatK>ns  in  seeking  funding  ^ 
sources  for  direct  service  delivery  have  come  across  situations^ 
whereby  it  is  mjich  more  feasible  to  the  funding  source  fo\  us  to  be 
affiliated  with  a  large  institution  or  a  very  credentialed,  so-called 
credentialed  institution  such  as  a  university. 

And  I  will  tell  you.  Commissioners,  that  we  the  community  may 
not  have  the  Credentials  but  we  certainly  have-i)tperience  with  our 
elderly.  Therefore,  my  recommendation  is  that  your  Commission 
require  the  appropriate  Federal,  State,  and  local  agencies  to  fund 
community-based  programs  based  on  evaluation  and  monitoring  of  the 
quality  of  the  program,  and  Lm  talking  about  quality  of  services,  fiscal 
management,  and  units  of  service  per  dollar. 

< 
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My  second  recommendation  h  the  hiring  of  Pacific/Astan  Ameri- 
cans or  culturally  sensitive  persons  to  provide  bilingifal-bicultural 
services. 

My  feeling  is  that  yesterday,  that  one  of  the  panelists.  Ms.  Bok-Lim 
Kim  was  asked  a  question  pertaining  to  the  number  of  translators  that 
you  would  want  to  hire  in  a  bilingual-bicultural  setting,  and  that  it  is 
not  possible  or  realistic  to  hire  a  great  ^umber  of  those.  Ai^^I  think 
that  we  would  all  agree  that,  of  course,  that  is  not  practical,  fiowfever, 
one  thing  that  people  seem  to  forget,  is  that  when  we  talk  about  hiring 
bilingual-bicultural  individuals,  we  are  saying  that  wc  can  also  provide 
services  to  the  Anglos  as  well  as  Asian  Americans.  And  that  we  have 
people  who  are  capable  and  competent  to  do  that.  And  I  would  like  to  . 
refer  to  a  document  that  came  out  of  the  California  Advisory 
Committee  on  Civil  Rights,  and  I'd  like  to  quote  a  recommendation 
that  was  presented  to  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  back  in 
1975.  of  which  I  participated  in  this  hearing  also  in  San  Francisco. 

The  recommendation  reads:  "That  the  Advisory  Committee  recom- 
mends that  all  public  social  service  agencies  provide  bilingual  Asian 
American  and  Pacific  People's  outreach  employees  as  well  as  printed 
material  in  Asian  and  Pacific  languages."  And  I  realize  that  that  was 
back  in  1975.  and  a  lot  of  those  things  have  ngt  been  implemented. 

Another  area  in  terms  of  a  problem  is  the  effect  of  the  result  of  the 
Bakke  decision  on  funding  and  afTirmqtive  action. 

The  recommendation  I  have  is  that  the  U.S.  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
sion monitor  the  Federal  agencies  to  provide  an  equal  opportunity  for 
Pacific/Asian  elderly.  The  other,  in  terms  of  problem  areas,  is  in  terms 
of  specifically  Japanese  Americans.  We  are  talking  about  the  new 
elderty,  the  Nisei  generation,  the  second  generation  who  were  the 
victims  of  concentration  camps.  We  are  finding  that  there  are  many 
problems  and  we  would  recommend  that  appropqate  funding  be  given 
to  agencies  that  will  try  to  refiect  ^hose  needs  of  the  Japanese 
American^lderly. 

And  in  terms  of  the  immigration  answer,  ^ill  Hing .  referred  to 
yesterday  the  exclusion  and  deportation  of  elderly  aged  receiving  SSI; 
I  think  he  did  make  some  recommendations  on  that. 

In  terms  of  the  census,  I  want  to  support  Fortunata  Azores' 
comment  she  liiade  yesterday  to  hire  bilingual  staff  and  thatlthe  thing, 
in  addition  to  that,  is  that  you've  got  to  hire  people  fVOm  the 
community  because  our  elderly  won't  even  open  the  door  if  you  don't 
have  people  that  they're  going  to  trust. 

And  that  our  refcommendation  Would  be  that  your  Commission 
effectively  monitor  the  U.S.  Census  Bureau  on  this.  ' 
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And  in  closing.  1  feci  it  is  incinubent  on  the  Commission  to  seek 
metluHls  to  numitor  their  recommendations  to  the  varitnis  Federal 
agencies,  and  therefore  the  question  becomes,  after  yon  get  .all  the 
information  from  all  of  us  here  today  and  yesterday:  What  will  you  do 
to  make  a  commitment  for  our  civil  rights? 

And  I've  appeared  before  many  hearings,  and  I  continue  to  do  it 
because  I  believe  in  it.  but  the  ultimate  question  is,  in  connection  with 
your  desire  to  be  concerned  with  civil  rights:  What  kind  (W  fxiwer  do 
yon  have? 

Thank  you. 

Commissioner  Sai.tzman.  Thank  you,  Ms.  Onye.  y 
Dr.    Lawrence  K.  Koseki  is  presently  deputy  director  of  Hawaii's 
Department  of  Social  Services  and  Housing. 
Dr.  Koseki? 

Presentation  of  Dr.  Lawrence  Koseki,  Deputy  Director,  State 
Department  of  Social  Services  and  Housing,  Honolulu,  Ha- 

wail 

Dr.  Koseki.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion. 

My  presentation  is  based  on  a  paper  which  is  essentially  a  case  study 
of  one  agency  in  Hawaii.  The  presentation  or  the  paper  is  ^n  attempt 
to  relate  the  Issue  of  civil  rights  to  the  concept  of  aftlrmative  action. 
Within  this  context,  the  paper  presents  detailed  analysis  of  the  agency's 
ethnic  distribution  of  jts  employees  as  well  as  the  recipient  groups. 

The  paper  also  provides  some  Analysis  of  the  political  leaders  of  the 
State,  including  congressional  persons  by  ethnic  backgrounds.  I  do 
also  want  to  spend  some  time  commenting  on  the  concept  of  Asian 
Americap/Pacific  Islander  as  it  is  used  in  Hawaii. 

Then,  in  concluding  my  presentation,  I  would  li^e  to  suggest  several 
steps  which  relate  to  the  civil  service  or  merit  system. 

Commissioner  Saltzman.  if  yoij  do  not  finish  within  the  allotted 
time,  sir,  I'm  sure^ou  heard  that  sll  the  material  presented  to  us  will 
go  into  the  record  artd  will  be  considered  in  the  course— 

Dr.    Koseki.  Right,  I  understand  that. 

Commissioner  Saltzman.  Thank  you. 

Dr.  Koseki.  There  are  many  things  unique  about  Hawaii,  the  fact 
that  it's  an  island  State,  separated  from  the  U.S.  continent,  but  one 
unique  factor  is  that  the  population  is^ diverse  that  there  is  neither  a 
white  majority  nor  a  single  majority/ethnic  group.  Although  Ihere  are 
more  Asian  and  Pacific  Islanders/living  in  the  continental  United 
States,  the  Asian-Pacific  Islander  group  constitutes  of  61  percent  of  the 
nonwhite  population  in  Hawaii.  Hawaii  is  also  known  as  a  place  for 
immigrant  and  refugee  settlement. 
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The  concept  of  Asia^i  Ainericun  «..d  Vi)cifK-  Islander  as  a.,  ethnic  or 
even  a  ,K^ht.ca!  identity  is  rarely  used  or  acknowledged  by  Huwan  s 
people  Rather.  Islanders  tend  to  identify  themselves  with  their  ethnic 
specific  laMs  such  as  Chinese.  Filipinos.  KTorean.  Japanese,  etc. 
Interestingly,  even  the  "  American"  is  omitted. 

The  underutihzation  of  the  Asian  American/Pacific  Islander  term 
may  be  due  to  a  number  of  complex  factors.  However,  given  the  hick 
of  a  minority-majority  mindset  and  the  ,K.8sible  Icsse^.ed  need  to 
organize  and  coalesce  with  other  minority  groups  to  deal  with  a 
majority  group,  it  is  my  conjecture  that  Hawaii's  racial  groups  have 
generally  tended  to  rely  on  their  own  specific  racial  identification.  In 
spite  of  the  so-called  Pacific  Asian  "majority"  among  the  State 
politicians,  issues  and  problems  are  seldom  addressed  along  racial  lines^ 
In  fact,  despite  the  voting  patterns  jwhigh  reflect  some  racial 
preferences,  it  is  commonly  accepted  tfiat  running  for  public  office 
based  on  one's  ethnicity  is  politically  suicidal. 

The  power  of  the  Pacific/Asian  political  leadership  thus  must  be 
viewed  withi;!  this  context.  It  is  my  belief  that  if  power  is  derived  from 
■  financial  i^csources  and  racism  and  discrimination  are  practiced  for 
economic  reasons^  then  we  also  need  to  take  a  hard  look  at  Hawaii  s 
economic  and  corporate  structure  to  really  understand  the  sources  and 

dimensions  of  power. 

But  the  fact  remains  that  in  the  analysis  that  1  have  done  within  our 
,  department,  th^  Japanese  population  is  highly  visible  m  State  govern- 
ment and  in  some  of  the  professions.  And  y^t  their  visibility  in 
government  service  must  be  viewed  in  an  historical  context.  This  is  a 
point  that  Lvvrence  Ftchs  made  incisively  in  his  book.  Hawaii  Porto:  A 

Social  History.  ' 

The  Japanese  at  that  time  represented  the  largest  single  group 
before,  during,  and  after  World  War  11.  At  the  same  time,  they  were 
•    generally  excluded  from  jobs  in  the  private  sector,  in  some  of  the 
professions,  and  from  the  Federal  Government. 

Armed  with  Veterans'  benefits  to  further  their  schooling  and  imbued 
with  their  parents'  value  on  education,  mrtny  of  the  Nisei  veterans 
went  off  to  college  and  upon  their  return,  sought  employment  in  the 
^ate  civil  services  system,  particularly  in  teaching. 

The  impact  of  this  procftss  was  achieved  in  1954  during  the 
Democratic  party's  landslide  victory  in  V^hich  the  politi<al;SOCial 
system  of  Hawaii  was  significantly  altered.  .     ,  «. 

The  point  to  be  made  here  is  that  there  is  a  continuing  Residual  effect 
of  this  social-political  revolution  wHich  rippled  through  the  third  and 
fourth  generatibn  of  the  Japanese  population.  This,  in  part,  reflects 
their  current  numbers,  specifically  in  teach^g.  social  service,  public 
health,  engineering,  medicine,  and  dentistry.  No  doubt  the  large 
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niiinbcr  of  Japanese  coupled  with  their  ediicatic^nnl  allniiimc/it  put 
them  ill  a  very  visible  iH>sitioii  ^  .\  . 

I  he  depart lueiit  of  social  servioefi  and  housing  involves  a  niinibci  of 
programs,  86  to  be  specific;  have  a  budget  of  over  llOt)  niiUbii, 
about  2,054  employees,  and  the  types  of  servioe^^  range  from  public 
assistance,  medicaid,  vocational  rehabihtaticMi  service,  public  housing, 
corrections  and  j>arole. 

The  paper  was  aimed  to  take  a  lm)k  at  the  ethnic  background  of  the 
employees  as  well  as  the  recipient  group.  With  tJic  exception  of  the 
corrections  division,  Japanese  constituted  n  majority  in  most  of  the. 
major  programs.  Conversely,  the  recipient  gtx)ups  ahowed  an  almost 
reverse  pattern  where  other  groups  suah  as  the  Pacific  Islanders  were 
heavily  overrepresented. 
)  This,  to  me,  indicates  a  concern  that  the  so-called  yellow  Asians 
have  to  be  very  sensitive  about.  Because  Hawaii's  people  generally 
perceive  others  as  well  as  themselves  in  ethnic-specific  terms,  the 
♦  resulting  impression  is  not  that  Asian  Americans  and  Pacific  Islanders 

are  well  represen%l,  but  rather  the  Chinese  And  especially  the 
Japanese  are  overrepresented  in  the  department  of  social  service  and  jn 
most  other  State  jobs. 

As  I  noted  earlier,  I  think  the  ethnic  distribution  of  the  recipients  is 
such  that  we  iieed  to  be  more  sensitive  to  this  imbalance.  This  can  and 
has  created  tensions,  strainTmd  iiitergroup  conflicts  among  the  variofls 
Asian  and  Pacific  Islander  groups  as  >vell  as  with  white  and  other 
nonwhite  groups.' '  -  A- 

4411  addition  to  the  struggle  to  obtaip  access  to  employment 
opportunities,  racial  tension  and  intergroup  CQnfljcts  are  also  genertt- 
ed  by  way  of  the  provider-consumer  relationship  w#hen  the  client'sv: 
Perception  of  the  provider  of  services  is  predominantly,  of  one  ethnic 
^  .  group.  And  while  a  perspective  o(  history  is  essential  in  understanding 
the  present  state  of  alTaii's,  other  issues  must  be  cixamined. 

One  such  factbr  is  the  merit  system— a  system  that  evolvj^d  out  Of  a 
concern  that  government  workers  should  not  be  vulnerable  and 
subjected  to  political  patronage.  However,  thb  d^elopineiit  of  the 
civil  service  systdm  has  become  bureaucratic  in  view  of  its  detailed 
rules,  procedures,  regulations,  etc.  But  more  signifipaiitly,  the  problem 
relates  to  the  "minimum  qualification;'  which  calls  for  some  form  of 
credentials  in  education,  training,  and  w6rk  experiences,  which  at 
times  may  be  highly  irrelevant.  . 

And  \yhile  t^concept  of  the  merit  system  is  generally  .accepted  by 
society,  the  question  is:  Are  there  other  alternatives  to  which 
underrepre^ented  groups  cah  be  included  in  the  system? 

Let  me  suggest  some  action  alternatives.  One  is  a  concept  that  we 
have  used  in'  Hawaii  and  it  may  be  applied  elsewbere— a  concept 
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reft-rretl  to  as  "selective  cerlificatioii."  Selective  certification  deals 
wMi  looking  at  the  requirements  of  the  job  and  tailoring  the 
qufllificotions  accordingly,  such  as  lor  his/lter  bilingual  capabilities; 
another  is  "geographic  location"  of  the  i»pplicant's  resideiice  -iniply- 
ing  the  need  for  familiarity  of  the  target  community  or  service  area. 

Another  alternative  is  to  change  or  at  least  begin  looking  at  the 
current  minimum  qualifications  to  sec  if  they  are  related  or  relevant  to 
the  job  duties.  And  lastly,  what  ap,>ears  t<>  be  the  most  im,K>rtant  arc 
the  intensity  and  level  of  sensitivity  to  one's  own  staff  and  looking  at 
its  ethnic  composition.  Thus,  when  the  eligible  list  is  referred  from 
civil  service,  we  need  to  examine  the  gaps  and/or  undferrepreseiitation 
in  filling  vacancies  accordingly.  This  will  involve  and  affect  >air 
administrators  and  hiring  authorities.  This  plea  for  a  keen  sensitivity  is 
not  limited  to  the  white  majority;  it  includes  all  of  us  as  Pacific/Asians 
who  have  decisionmaking  authority  or  are  in  the  position  to  hue 

people. 

Thank  you. 

CoMHi.ssiONiiR  Saltzman.  Thank  you.  Dr.  Koseki.  ^ 
Now  Dr.  Kinzo  Yamamoto.  who  is.  at  present,  director  of  analysis 
and  evaluation  at  HEW  s  Health  Resources  Administration. 
Dr.  Yamamoto? 

T 

Presentation  of  Dr,  KInzo  Yamamoto,  Director,  Analysis  and 
Evaluation,  Health  Resource^  Administration,  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 

Dr.    Yamamoto.  1  thank  you  for  the  invitation  to  participate 

today.  '  - 

I  am  a  Federal  worker  as  are  some  of  those  that  have  already 
appeared.  My  remarks  will  be  focused  oft  health  nianpo>yer.  and  since 
'    there's  a  lot  done  on  this  subject,  my  commente  will  be  short  and  1  will 
provide  the  staff  with  the  materiaMhat  I  brought  in  my  bnefckse 
C0MMis»ONER  Saltzman.  Thank  you.*  A:^ 
Dr.    Yamamoto.  As  all  of  you  know,  health  ^manpower  data  are 
not  universally  available,  but  given  the  nature  of  this  conference.  1 
thought  that  some  selected  Asian  American  and  Pacific  Island  health 
'    manpower  terms  might  be  useful  as  kind  of  guidelines  to  what  we're, 
talking  about  on  how  Asian  Americans  are  faring. 

In  medicine,  for  example,  the  total  enrollment  for,  and  may  I  use  the 
abbreviated  Asian  American  and  for  the  entire  Asian  ^American  and 
Pacific  Island,  the  Asian  Americans  hftve  increased  from  11  percent  in 
•68^69  academic  year  to  2  percent  76-77.  In  actual  numbers,  in  othef 
yvords,  during  this  2-year  period,  we  have  increased  from  421  students 
to  1,177.  Jhis  kind  of  increase  is  also  reflected  in  other  pursuits  such  as 
, . "  osteopathy,  but  I  won't  read  those  numbers. 
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In  dentistry  and  in  the  major  health  professions  that  wc  call  the 
MODVOPPS  that  is  medi(t&l,  osteopathy,  dentistry,  veterinary  medi- 
cine, optometry,  podiatry,  and  pharmacy,  some  might  accuse  the 
Asians  of  being  the  ''super  whites"  or  the  most  industrious  students 
that  you  could  find. 

Thus.  I'm  ttere  to  examine  that  label  because  we  must  be  careful  of 
what  that  kind  of  inference  might  bring  us.  So  let  me  briefly  look  at  the 
track  record  and  make  some  personal  as  well  as  policy  examinations. 

For  ^example,  in  the  private  sector,  the  Association  of  An)erican 
Medical  Colleges  at  this  time  does  not  recognize  Asian  Americans  as 
an  underrepresented  racial  minority  as  far  as  mpdicaj  school  "enroll- 
ment is  concerned.  That/  is,  they  are  satisfied  with  the  numbers  of 
Asian  Americans  entering  medical  schools.      ^  ,^ 

The  Federal  Government,  on  the  other  hand,  includes.  Asian 
Americans  in  its  health  manpower  thrust  as  a  minority,  and  as  a  group 
^      subsumed  under  its  definition  of  disadvantaged. 

In  some  cases,  then,  the  Federal  policy  does  not  exactly  match  with 
what  the  outside  world  is  doing.  The  inclusion  of  Asian  Americans  as 
'  disadvantaged  does  not  necessarily  proffer  them,  however,  in  Federal 
programs,  to  any'  special  benefits.  Only  that,  they  are  not  omitted  as 
part  of  the  definition.  \ 

My  personal  speculation  is  that  if  the  myth  would  continue,  that  our 
health  manpowepXack  might  change,  and  go  in  another  direction.  So. 
I,  as  an  Asian  American,  feel  that  wc  need  to  do  something  about  this 
homogenization  of  the  concept  of  Asian  Americans.  I'm  sure  lots  of 
people  have  spoken  to  the  issue  in  the  last  day  and  a  half  here,  and  it's 
really  a  statistical  category  that  lumps  all  of  us  together,  and  it  has 
invented  more  problems  than  it  has  solved,  in  my  view. 

We  should  closely  examine  the  Asian  American  success  story  of  our 
increasing  numbers  in  the  several  health  professions.  We  should  not  be 
surprised  ihat  Japanese  and  Chinese^  Americans  would  capture  a  large 
proportion  of  students  and  graduates  in  the  health  fields. 

But  if  you  were  a  Samoan  fitting  out  there  in  the  audience  or  a 
Filipino  or  Guamese  or  Vietnamese  or  any  other  lesser  numbered 
Asians  which  comprise  the  total  category  of  Asian  Americans,  you 
would  be  fairly  ticked  off  that  you  happen  to  be  associated  with  the 
Japanese  and  Chin<ise.  You  may  be  sure  that  the  artifact  of  the . 
defiAition  would  cause  you  more  grief  than  good. 

Tni  fairiy  ccfrtain  that  this  has  ![)cen  repeated  many  times  here.  Thus, 
What  we  face  here  is  a  statistical  homogehization  that  needs  to  be  , 
reexaiAined  concerning yliealth  manpower  opportunities  or.  for  ihat 
matter,  any  kilj^d  of  op{>ortunity  of  the  smaller  Asian  groups  which 
should  be  separately  examined.  I  would  personally  decry  the  assassina- 
^  tioJhof  Martin  Luther  King  because  he  Was  trying  not  to  have  us 
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scparatefy  go  our  various  corners  along  with  blacks  or  llispanics  But 
for  this  consultation.  I  think  we  must  pursue  the  current  cards  laid 

<>efore  us.  .       •    j  . 

Now  let  me  make  some  observations  that  would,  perhaps,  lead  to 
recommendations.  As  I  had  just  stated,  from  the  narrow  perspective  of 
the  health  martpower  opportuniticsy  for  Asian  Americans,  we  are 
making  some  gains.  How<;ver,  these  gains  are  clustered  around  the 
sccond-and  third-generation  ^sian  Americans  and  spcci^cally  Japa- 
jiesc  and  Chinese  Americans.  '  » 

V    Thus  first  we  upcd  a  special  delineation  and  enumeration  of  the 
\ariou8'As>n  subgroups,  and  I  think  that  should  be  something  that 
would  have  to  be  taken  to  those  clearance  channels  like  OMB  or  the 

Census,  etc.  ,  u  u 

Second,  since. our  health  manpower  training  opportuiinies  should 
eventually  provide  some  type  of  health  care,  we  need  to  address  the 
bilingual-bicultural  phenomenon  of  provider  and  patient. 

rtcrft  we  must  pc  concerned  that  any  Asian  provider  cannot 
necessarily  interface  with  all  Asian  patients.  And  in  this  regard.  I  will 
leave^for  the  Commission  the  law,  I  shall  not  read  it,  that's  Public  Law 
94_484  which  is  the  Hcklth  Professions  Educational  Assistance  Act  of 
1976.  and  ifcction  904F  which  reads  that,  "the  Health  Resources 
Administration  will  provide  Congress  with  a  report  oi^  what  we  are 
doing  on  the  bilingual-bicultural  training."  And  we  dOi'have  a  r^rt 
out,  and  I  w5)uld  ask  this  Commission  to  examine  what  we  are  actually 
doing  in  following  up  those  endorsements  afld  recommendatK^ns. - 
Sometimes  recommendsftions  do  surface  or  are  actually  forwarded,  but 
in  this  case  raon't  sec  aAything  happening.  '  a 

Thirdly,  I  think  those  of  us  who  consider  ourselves  as  active  Asian 
American^  shoujd  respond  to  public  appeals  and  notices  for  legislative 
and  regulatory  review.  There  are  opportunities  to  comment  on 
regulations  that  afepubUshed  in  the  F«/ero//l<?«w/er. 

In  this  sense,  I  think  Asian  Americans  jfld'not  participate  in  sufficient 
numbers  by  providing  public  comments. 

"    An4  finally,  I  endorse  that  which  Pat  Okura  said  previously,  that  we 
are  trying  to  get  Asian  Americans  as  members  in  the  various  national 
"  advisory  councils.  I  think  ^his  would  be  helpful. 
I  thank  you  veiv  much. 

Commissioner  Saltzman.  Thank  ypu,  Dr.  Yamamoto. 
Our  mt  speaker  is  Ms.  H^len  F.  Hayes,  who  now  serves  as  the 
director  of  tl^e  Chinese  Cultural  Center  irf  Washington.  Ms.  Hays. 

Prmntatlon  of  H«l«i  Fugh  H«yM,  Director,  Chln«»«  Cultur- 
al C«nt«r,  Washington,  D.C. 

Ms.   HAYBS.TJ^k  you.  Commissioner. 
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In  (he  hist  2  days  much  has  been  talked  alK)ut  the  myths  and  reahties 
irf  the  Asian  and  Pac  ific  American,  therefore,  sin(;e  I  work  in  (he 
jrhinese  cinninnyity  heroin  Was^iington,  D,C..  1  thought  I  would  ^iist 
.     give  you  a  httle  background  information  of  oun  Ojxiration  and 
^  existence  in  these  years  and  what  vCe're  looking  for  in  the  future  to 


come. 


The  Chinese  Cuhural  Center  was  0|HMied  without  any^uids  in 
vSepteniber  1970  At  that  timeVt  was  lot  ated  at  740  Sixth  rN.W..  on 
the  second  lloor.  I 

As  a  final  result  from  a  meeting  organi/ed  by  three  concerned 
Chinese  youths  from  Chiimtowii  with  some  Chinese  community' 
Icad&rs  and  the  then-dean  of  the  adult  and  community  education 
division  of  the  Federal  City  College  to  provide  some,  however  small, 
technical  assistaiii:e  for  the  Chinese  community,  Federal  City  College 
resix>iided  very  warmly  with  the  space  and  small  supplies  f(x^  the 
Cliiiiese  center. 

I  and  several  other  |>cople  volunteered,  and  wc  opened  the  Chinese 
center;  the  services  in  those  days  provided  were  English  classes  for  the 
non-English  speaking,  family  planning  and  health,  citizenship  classes, 
consumer  and  social  security  benefits,  income  tax  preparation}  and^  , 
accompanying  elderly  patients  to  the  city's  medical  clinic  serving  as 
interpreters.      ^  ^ 

Iiicorix>rated  in  January  1973  in  the  District  of  Coiumbia,  the 
Chinese  Cultural  Center's  corporate  title  is' the  Asian  American 
Bicentennial  Corporation.  It  is  a  multiscr vices  and  nonprofit,  tax- 
exempt  organization  dedicated  to  promote  better  undcrstandifig \j 
between  peoples  of  diflTerent  cultures  and  to  serve  the  needs  of  the  J 
Chinese  co/nmunity.  ^  ^ 

In  April  1973  the  Chinese  center  moved  from  Sixth  Strjet  to  its 
present  location,  711  Eighth  St.,  N.W.,  room  179,  a  buildin|radjacent 
to  and  owned  by  the  Calvary  Baptist  Churdh.  However,  the  Chinese 
center  \^  an  inde|5endent,  nonchurch-related  entity. , 

^^,>fay^  1975,  seed  mdhey.  for  the  Chinese  center  came  from  the  D  C.  > 
Cooperative  Extension  Services  of  the  Federal  College,  which  isr  ' 
today  the  University  of  the  District  of  Columbia.^^  ' 

The  center  is  composed  of  two  organizations,  the  Chinese  Cultural 
Center,  AABC,  and  Chinese  Extension  Service  Center,  D.C.  C<^pera- 
tive  Extension  Service  of  the  University  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Under  the  auspices  of  these  two  organizations,  the  center  innovates 
and  coordinates  several  programs:  housing  planning  for  senior  citizens* 
families,  and  new  commerce  in  the  Chinese  community.  This  is  done  m 
cooperation  with  the  MultiFamily  Services  Inc.  and  D.C.D.C;  the  v 
Chinese  Senior  Citizens  Club,  with  a  membership  of  246.  hindering 
efTcctivcness  Wc  provide  recreational  activities;  also  at  the  Chines^  ^ 
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Center.  CETA  aides;  hot  lunch  program  5  days  a  week,  cosponstirjfl 
by  the  Washington  Urban  League;  legal  services,  immigration  cas^. 
citizenship  applications,  etc.,  that  are  coordinated  with  the  Lcifcl 
Neighborhood  Services.  And  we  also  promote  the  Sino-economfc 
community  development  for  the  Chinese  business  and  the  community, 
such  as  last  year's  summer  street  fair  publication  of  mjp  and^  guide 

book.  -1 
We  did  vocational  counseling  early  this  year,  provided  educational 
guidance,  referral  services  for  job  training  and  employ^ient.  and  this  is 
done  in  coixjunction  with  UPO  and  the  city  agencies.. 

The  Chinese  center  for  the  coming  summer  >i>ill  serve  as 
agency  for  the  tity's  summer  youth  employment  program  This  is  iqf 
cooperation  with  the  D.C.  Board  of  Trade,  the  D.C.  Department  of 
Labor,  and  we  anticipate  about  20  or  more  Chinese  and  non-Chmesc 
Youths  in  this  program.  We  will  be  providing  training  and  counseling 
in  employment  and  educational  opportunities.  . 

Everyday— let  me  talk  about  the  youth.  Ir  1975  ,the  Chinese  center 
had  three  4-H  national  winners  from  the  District  of  Columbia.  And  we 
weriin  Chicago  So  it  was  an  <fxperiencc  for  tjjdte  youngsters^Every 
day  Ae  center  serves  about  from  50  to  60  persons  through  classes,  hot 
lunqhes.  and  services,  and  then  >Vo  get  various  requests  for  information 
and  assistance.  ^      '  . 

In  addition,  the  center  offers  free  services,  such  as  translation  and 
cultural  presentations  for  other  organizations  and  city  agencies.  The 
Chinese  center  today  still  runs  on  a  shoestring  manner.  We  subsidize 
the-Jimited  D.C.  Cooperative  Extension  Service  funding.  Other 
monifcL  coming  from  donations,  self-help  projects.  We  cater 
Chin^S^I^Jftr  large  parties;  we  recently  just  djid  one  for  the  Asian 
Heritage  WfBt  at.the  Cannon  Building  and  that  mon?y  will  be  going 
to  the  elderl  J  housing  project.  '  \ 

And  the  ladies'  Qlub,  they  do  Chinese  tailoring,  etc.  and  this  is  a  self- 
help  project  that  t^e  center  is  sponsoring.  / 

The  center  resides  in  two  large  rooms;  its  rn^or  equipment  and 
resources  c<^nsists  of  a  Chinese  typewriter  and  English  typewriter,  a 
refrigerator,  a  16  mm.  movie  projector,  tape  recorder,  a  Dodge 
V  Maxivan».and  a  dedicated,  hard-working,  bilingual  staff  and  volunteers 
and  friends.  For  recommendations,  we  did  an  analysis  this  past  year, 
the  needs  and  assessment,  which  1*11  just  read  briefly.  "Cotft>led  with 
theifeficiency  In  English,  i?>a'gcneral  lack  of  bndcrstanding  of  the 
American  way  of  life.  The  need  exists  to  develfcp  an  awareness  and 
understanding  of  such  basic  factorrf  in  banking  policies  and  procedures, 
obtaining  credit  and  responsi^lities,  proper  U8e^^)f  capital,  existing 
public  health  services  in  the  city,  personal  budgeting,  types  of  potential 
.  jobs  aiid  requirements  for  entering  them,  how  to  obtain  U.S. 
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citizenship  and  rcwnirccs  lor  assistance  in  fuiniling  the  requirements 

Stx:ial  security  provision  and  benefits,  penak^n  plans,  house  insurance, 
rt!  just  cut  time  short  and  go  to  some  of  the  suggestions— 
CoMMissio>4nR  Sali ZMAN.  You'vc  got  about  30  S^nds.  ^ 
Ms.    Hayes.  TH  just  haQd  the^^t  of  the  paper  to  you. 

.  Commissioner  SALTZMAry^'^Okay.  thank  you  very  much.  Ms. 

Hayes. 

Our  fmi^l  speaker  is  Victorina  Peralta.  Ms.  P^ralta  has  been  the 
director  of^^he  adult  and  aging  services  division  of  the  Philadelphia 
Department  of  Public  Welfare  since  1974.  Ms.  Peralta. 

Pr^Mtntatton  of  Victorina  Paralti,  DIractor,  Adult  SarvlcM, 
City  of  Pt)lla4afphlt  Social  Sarvtcat  Dipartmant 

Ms.    Peralta.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

*  In  the  interest  of  time,  I  shall  confine  my  presentation  this  aflermx)n 
to  a  brief  summary  of  some  of  the  eight  concerns  I  ^ish  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  this  Commission.  HoWever,  I  am  submitting  for  the  record 
the  full  text  of  my  testimony. 

The  topic  assigned  to  me  this  afternoon  is  "State  and  Local  Policy.^' 
I,  as  a  social  worker.  l>orn  and  raised  in  the  Philippine^,  came  to  this 
country  in  l%4,  firm  in  the  belief  that  in  this  rich  and  jwwerful 
country,  whicfi  was  to  be  my  second  home,  there  is  eqtta)  opportunity 
for  the  goods  of  ihc  society  regardless  of  race,  color,  cre*d,  or  ethnic 
background.  That  was  14  years  ago. 

Today  I  can  say  without  the  least  doubt  of  hesitation,  that  where  the 
needs  of  Pacific/ Asian  Americans  are  concerned,  those  democratic 
ideals  about  equal  opportunities  regarding  access  to  services,  availabil- 
ity of  resources,  as  well  as  social  ^d  health  supports  for  Pacific/ Asian 
Americans,  are  indedd  a  myth  rather  th^n  a  reality.  ^ 

For,  indeed,  the  policies  in  this  country  are  rather  discriminatory, 
regressive,  and  punitiye  where  the  needs  of  Pacific/Asian  Americans ; 
*  a]|p  concerned/ 

And  to  back  up  my  statement,  J  refer  to  the  findings  of  outstanding 
Pacific/ Asian  American  researchers,  among  them  Dr.  Sharon  Fujii, 
who  made  a  study  on  a  national  level  on  the  needs  of  Asian^mferican 
elderly  in  1978.  I  was  part  of  that  advisory  board  which  helped  put 
said  study  together  with  Dr.  Fnjii. 

I  also  refer  to  the  study  made  by  Dok-Um  Kim  of  I974»  of  Juanita 
Tamayo  Lott,  1976,  Harry  Kit^o,  1975,  William  Lui,  1973,  Juanita 
Borros^  1977,  and  mflny  others  who  have  documented  the  fact  that  the 
na^^  of  Asian  Americans  and  the  ^Pacific  Islanders  are  not  being 

/rvcd.  ^ 
Pacific/Asian  Americans  tlte  underserved  and  unserved.  In  particu- 
lar, let^Qr«hare  with  you  the  experience  we  have     Philadelphia,  a 
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city  of  (he  first  class.  1  will  confine  it  to  the  iiiea  of  aging  since  Di 
Flemniing  and  1  worked  very  closely  ni  that  field  when  he  was  the 
Federal  Comm!»?$ioner  on  Aging 

We  have  the  Philadelphia  Corporation  on  Aging  which  is  responsi- 
ble for  allocating  State  and  Federal  funds  and  for  coordinating  and 
planning  services  to  the  aging.  When  we  ap'proachcfj  them  to  secure 
funds  for  services  to  the  Asian  Anicricki  elderly  in  1975,  their 
res|Hinse  to  Cts  was,  "Where  are  those  Asian  American  elderly?  We 
have  not  seen  them.  We  don't  even  know  they're  around."  Philadel- 
phia Corporation  on  Aging  [CPA]  is  a  private,  nonprofit  agency 
handling  public  monies. 

So  I  did  a  "Potentialities  and  >^eed8  Study  of  Asiaw  American 
Elderly  in  Greater  Philadelphia"  1978,  We  got  money  from  Chicago, 
mind  you;  the  project  had  to  be  funded  from  Chicago  to  do  a  study  in 
greater  Philadelphia.  1  was  the  principal  investigator  and  my  coinvesti- 
gator  was  Dr.  Herbert  Horikawa. 

Ouf  study  showed  that  Asian  American  elderly,  Pilipiiios,  Chinese, 
Japanese,  and  Koreans  in  Greater  Philadelphia  are  not  receiving 
services  that  are  theirp  by  right.  We  presented  the  facts  to  PCA.  We 
gave  them  a  copy  of  the  study.  For  the  record  I  am  submitting 
herewith,  as  a  part  of  my  testimony  to  the  Commission,  a  copy  of  that 
study  as  document  B  to  my  testimony, "Potentialities  and  Needs  of 
Asian  American  Elderly  in  Greater  Philadelphia- 1 ^78/'  At  that  time 
the  Philadelphia  Corporation  on  Aging\told  us,  ''But  we  have  no  new 
monies  coming  in;  we  cannot  fund  any  new  programs." 

This  is,  indeed,  the  type  of  very  systcmic,^ubtle  kiijd  of  discrimina- 
tion that  we  are  receiving,  based  on  the  poljcitfs  of  both  local,  State, 
and  Federal  Oovernmen4.  '  . 

Now  let  me  give  you  some  other  examples  of  ho\v  these  policies  are 
indeed  discriminatory,  regressive,  and  punitive  in  nature.  Let  us  take 
the  Title  XX  comprphensive  social  Jicrvice  plan.  The  regulations 
require  ,that  there  should  be  a  hearing  in  orde[  ihat  people  can  have 
,  input  in  the  development  of  this  comprehensive  ^(al  service  plan. 

The  announcements  are  made  in  English,  in  very  fine  prints,  usually 
^  at  the  la?t  page  of  the  newspapers.  The  hearings  are  conductcdf  in 
English.  How  do  we  expect  the  Asian  Americans  and^Bwific 
Islanders,  particularly  the  non-Erifelish  speaking,  to  have  an  in|lit  in 
this  process  when  they  do  not  speak  or  jrcad  EngHs(h?    '  ^ 

Sometimes  Pacific/Asian  Ampricans  do  not  even  >vant  to  participate 
in  these  hcArIhgs  even  if  they  speal^f  English  for  fear  of  being  hafassed 
or  even  made  futi  |Df  because  of  dur  "funny  accent.*' 

In  th^ policy  of  allocating  funds,  the  basi^  for  funding  is  the  1970 
cUsus,  \The  Ureau  of  Jhe  Census  in  1970  admitted^  ^h at  they 
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iiiidcicoiint  miiiorilics.  and  yet  that  census  continues  to  the  basis  for 
alkKating  funds  to  connnunitics 

I. el  iiH  take,  the  SSMs  (wxial  service  liieniorandiiWisJ.  Those  of  you 
who  are  in  the  field  of  scKial  work,  particularly  in  administration,  Tm 
sure  you  get  this  very  vohnniiious  amount  of  SSMs— the  hoc\h\  service 
memorandums.  These  social  service  nicmorandinns  spell  out  the 
regulations  and  interpret  them,  liven  those  of  us  who  are  lucky 
enough  to  have  a  giXKl  education  have  a  hard  time  interpreting  these 
SSMs  l>ecausc  they  are  written  in  such  a  confusing  linglish  language. 
For  instance,  as  the  director  of  the  county  welfare  agency,  I,  myself, 
have  to  cali  up  Washington  or  Harri||[>urg  to  get  further  clarification 
on  these  SSMs.  How  can  our  Asian  American  and  Pacific  Islanders 
participate  in  the  process  when  even  those  of  us  who  are  lucky  enough 
to  break  into  the  system  due  to  our  aggressiveness  and  due  to  our  push, 
still  are  confused  with  these  SSMs,  which  we  get  continually  with  the 
guidelines  which  likewise  continue  to  change? 

We  implement  the  program  according  to* the  guidelines.  Within  2 
months  or  so  we  get  another  SSM  changingstjic  guidelines,  and  so  we 
continue  to  shift  and  change  and  shift  and  change;  in  the  process,  we, 
the  Asian  Americans  and  the  Pacific  Islanders,  are  shortchanged. 

Now,  in  terms  of  the  merit  system,  the  policy  is  that  to  be  able  to  get 
int^T  the  decisionmaking  process  or  to  be  an  employee  within  the  city. 
State,  or  Federal  Government,  we^iave  to  take  the  civil  service  test. 
Fm  gkd  I  passed  that  test.  But  very  few  Pacific/Asian  Americans  do 
because — these  tests  are  discriminatory  in  nature,  due  to  the  language 
that  are  used,  and  the  way  those  tests  arc  structured. 

I  saw  you  make  a  sign  that  I  have  only  I  minute.  - 

Commissioner  Saltzman,  One  minute  left.  / 

Ms.  PkRALTA.  Okay,  for  the  record,  I  have  here  my  16-page 
testimony  that  I  an\  submitting  to  the  Commission  marked  Document 
A.  Since  this  is  a  form  of  dialogue,  I  would  like  to  end  my  presentation 
with  a  question  directly  to  Dr.  Flemming. 

I  chose  Dr.  Flemming  because  I  have  very  high  regards  for  him. 
Doctor  Flemming,- you're  always  honc^st  and  you  do  haVeainquestion- 
able  integrity  in  my  opinion.  The  $64*question  I  ask  is  this:  There  has 
beqn  a  3-year  study  with  a  lot  of  money  put  on  the  nationah  project  on 
AsiKn  and  Pacific  Island  Americans  which  was  supposed  to  have 
become  the  Civil  Rights  Commission's  statutory  report  to  the 
President  and  Congress  showing  aspects  of  discrimination  affecting 
A^ian  and  Pacific  Island  Americans.  Wlyit  happened  to  that  report? 
6ne  bf  my  colleagi^,  Bobby  Santos  frofti  Seattle,  asked  that  question 
"lathis  morning,  and  I  heard,  if  I  am  rignt,  that  this  2-day  Oonsultatioh 
will  take  the  place  of  that  report.  .  ^  (  - 
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Dr,  Flenxming,  no  way  can  a  l-day  of  consultation  take  the  place 
of  a  3-^ar  extensive  study  that  wa$  supposed  to  have  been  submitted 
as  a  report  to  Congress  and  to  the  President,  For  the  record,  we  ask 
you,  Dr.  Flemiming:  What  happened  to  that  report?  Will  it  be  made 
available  and  will  it  still  be  among  the  reports  to  be  submitted  to  the 
President  and  to  Congress? 

Thank  you  very  muph. 

[Applause.] 

Commissioner  Sal  I ZMAN,  Thank  you,  Ms,  Peralta, 

I  will  recognize  Dr,  Flemming  to  re^nd,  but  I  do  want  to  remind 

our— my  colleagues  thkt  it  is  4:00  p.m.,  dome  of  us,  unfortunately,  have 

planes  to  make  or  other  transportation  commitments. 
Dr.  Flemming. 

DtscuMlon 

Chairman  Flemming.  First  of  all,  may  I  express  my  appreciation 
for  the  presentation  made  by  this,  the  members  of  this  panel.  It  seems 
totme  you  have  identified  and  tied  together  in  a  veryfine  way,  some  of 
th\  basic  issues  that  we  have  been  taking  a  look  at. 

S^ond  place,  may  I  assure  all  of  ypb-that  this  consultation  is  not  an 
end  In  itself.  This  consujtation  has  been  held  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  together  the  kind  of  evidence\hat  has  been  presented  to  us, 
and  as  I  indicated  yesterday  afternoon,  this  testimony  will  be  evaluated 
and  the  Commission,  colleagial  body,  will  then  determine  what  its  next 
step  will  be.  * 

'  In  determining  its  next  stop,  it  will  Iikewi;sc  take  into  consideration 
and  evaluate  any  staff  work  that  has  preceded  this  consultation,  and 
that  staff  work  will  be  reflected  in  any  decision  we  make  as  to  our  next 
stop. 

I  did  point  out,  without  making  |my  commitment  at  all,  that  one  of 
our  normal  next  steps  is  tp  work  on  the  developnv^nt  of  what  we  tend 
to  call  a  monograph.  I  referred  to  the  fact  that  some  of  the  members 
that  have  participated  in  this  consultation  did  participate  in  the 
consolation  on  battered  women,  and  we  are  now  in  the  process  of 
developing  a  monograph  which  will  contain  findings  and  recommen- 
dations and  will  be  addressed  to  the  President  and  to  the  Congress. 

And  certainly  there  is  no  doubt  my  mind  but  that  the  members  of 
this  panel  and  the  mei^bers  of  other  panels  have  identified  the  issues  in 
the  civil  righft  field  which  should  be  explored  Hirther,  which  should 
w  be  discussed  by  thh  members  of  the  Commission,  and  which,  on  the 
basis  of  those  discussions,  should  lead  to  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions in  one  form  or  anottier;  it  may  be  a  monograph  or  it  may  be  some 
other  kind  of  a  document,  should  lead  to  findings  and  reconimenda-. 
tions  that  Will,  in  ti^m,  go  to  the  President  andloT^TCongress. 
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Arid,  of  course,  lliosc  rccoiiiiticiuijilioiis  oflcii  tluit  arc  addressed  lo 
llie  INesidenl,  ofleii  iiielude  specifu-  rreoiiiineiulatioiis  to  oilier 
departments  of  the  goveriinieiit.  but  we  address  the  other  departments 
of  the  government  through  the  President. 

And  1  think  that  you  have  probably  gathered  from  the  questioning 
that  has  taken  place  here,  and  with  the  requests  HbxX  have  l>ccn  made 
by  nieinhers  of  the  Commission  for  additional  information,  that  certain 
issdcs  have  liccii  put  on  top  of  the  (able,  that  we  intend  to  follow 
through  on  il.  iuleiid  to  get  responses  from  the  defiartnienls  and 
ageilcies  of  the  government. 

And  we  are  in  a  position  where  we  cfln  get  those  resptmses. 

We  normally  have  to  difficulty  in  getting  it  simply  by  requesting  it, 
but  we  have  authority  if  we  have  to  exercise  the  authority  to  subpena 
mformation  that  we  need  in  order  to  make  up  our  minds.  So  that  this 
consultation,  with  the  additional  information  that  we'll  get  as  a  result 
of  the  issues  thai  have  been  fdentified  here,  plus  the  other  staff  work 
that  haii  gone  on  in  this  area,  will  all  be  brought  together,  considered 
by  the  Commission,  and  used  as  a  basis  for  determining  what  findings, 
what  recommendations  to  make  to  the  President  and  to  Congress. 

That  is  the  way  the  process  will  operate.  The — I'd  like  to  make  thist. 
general  statement,  that  I,  first  of  all,  want  in  behalf,  not  only  of  the  \  ^ 
Commission,  but  I  think  in  behalf  of  all  of  those  from  the  Asian/Pacific   \  \ 
American  community,  who  have  participated  in  this  prixiess,  express 
deep  appreciation  to  the  staff  of  the  Commission  that  organized  thi]|?j, 
consultation. 

As  some  of  yoy,  most  of  you  undoubtedly  know,  the  members  of 
this  Commission  all  have  other  assignments;  this  is  a  citizens  comthis- 
sion  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  term.  Consequently,  it  is  not  possible  for 
them  to  take  a  great  many  days  out  of  their  other  assignments  for  rfny 
given  hiearing. 

A  great  deal  has  to  be  worked  in  to  a  fairly  short  period  of  time* 
And  I  feel  that  the  staff  of  the  Commission  has  done  an  excellent  job 
along  that  line,  but  I  know  chat  they^ve  been  able  to  do  that  job 
because  of  the  kind  of  coof^ration  that  has  come  from  leaders  of  the 
comnDUnity,  the  ideas,  the  suggestions  that  have  come  from  the 
members  of  the  community.  And  I  know  finally  that  we've  been  able 
to  have  this  kind  of  an  experience  together  because  of  your  willingness 
to  respoipid  to,  to  prepare  papers,'  to  cdtne  here  to  make  these 
presentations. 

Now»  I  want  to  underline  this,  we  do  not  take — I  believe — the 
comment  that  we  make  to  you  when  you're  not  able  to  complete  a 
presentation  in  the  time  allotted,  that  we  are  'going  to  have  your 
complete  paper  made  a  part  of  the  record  of  the  consultation.  This 
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1  thffwc  will  give  comiderationC(  I 


means  ttlflfwe  will  give  comideration%>  the  pa|>cr  and  to  the  evidence 
that  has  been  incorporated  in  th^  paper. 

I*m  going  to  make  one  final  comment  j^mwing  out  .of  one 
observation  on  the  part  of  another  member  ol  the  panels  which  related 
to.  in  eflfcct.  it  was  kind  of  rhetorical  question:  What  is  the  authority  of 
the  Commission? 

^nd  as  Tve  listened  to  some  of  the  comments,  Tve  realized  that 
there's  some  confusion  on  this,  and  some  of  your  minds  just  as  there  is 
in  the  minds  of  a  great  many  other  persons.  This  unique  body;  we  have 
no  enforcement  authority  of  any  kind.  Our  roie  is  a  role  of  identifying 
basic  issues,  making  studies,  conducting  hearings  or  consultations, 
weighing  the  evidence^  and  making  findings  and  recommendations  to 
the  President  and  the  Congress,  That's  one  of  our  major  roles. 

The  oth^r  major  role  is  to  moi^itor  what  departments  and  agencies 
of  the  Federal  Government  that  have  responsibility  for  enforcement  of 
civil  rights  laws  are  doing;  to  make  studies,  conduct  hearings,  and  once 
again,  makejTindings  and  recommendations  to  i  hc  President  and  to  the 
Congress. 

Qnce  ^  have  publicly  issued  a  report,  we  do  not  let  it  rest  there;  we 
endeavor  to  followup  on  it,  but  our  role  is  essentially  a  leadership  role, 
^that's  what  it^has  been  for  the  last  21  years.  We  cannot  implement 
anything  that  we — that  we  recommend.  We  try  to  develop  alT 
understanding  of  our  findings  and  recohimendations»  try  to  develop 
support  for  those  findings  and  recommendations. 

When  something  is  issued  growing  out  of  this  consultation,  and  out 
of  the  other  staff  work  ^at  has  gone  on  4n  this  particular  area, 
^  including  findings  and  recommendations^  if  they  are  to  be  implemented 
will  be  very  dependent  on  how  the  members*  of  this  community 
respond  and  how  the  members  of  this  community  followup  on 
whatever  findings  and  reconmiendations  we  make, 

WeMl  be  following  up  also,  but  we'll  need  your  help  and  your 
assistance. 

^  ^  Vice  Chairman  Horn.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  agree  with  your  com- 
ments on  staff.  I  think  this  was  an  excellent  well-rounded  presentation 
and  I,  too,  am  grateful  for  the  willingness  of  the  witnesses  to  compress 
their  oral  testimony  to  10  minutes,  especially  when  we  had  any 
number  of  college  professors  who  are  used  to  talking  in  50-minute 
modules.  I  know  that's  a  very  difHcult  assignment. 

I  share  your  concern  about  the  comment  I  did  hear  from  one 
witness,  earliei*  this  afternoon,  the  worry  that  we  have  said  this  before, 
we  have  tudd  this  to  Federal  and  State  bodies,  and  will  this  be  simply 
another  report  that  gatherk  dust  on  the  shelves? 

That's  a  legitimnte  concern  and  I  think  the  Chairman's  remarks  as  to 
the  role  of  the  Commission,  I  hope  clarify  that. 
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I  think  we  should  also  remember  thai  what  we  are  talking  about 
here  in  terms  of  solutions  for  many  of  the  problems  you  describe  might 
b\so  be  the  solutions  Cpr  the  problems  other  minority  groups  describe. 
Indeed,  other  people  in  society  who  are  not  members  of  minority 
groups  also  face  problems  in  terms  of  low-income  housing,  the  need 
for  social  services  in  a  timely  manner,  so  forth.  Ultijiiately,  there  are 
one  of  two  places  those  questions  get  resolved.  They  get  resolved  in  a 
political  process,  whether  it  be  executive  or  legislative  or  they  get 
resolved  in  a  judicial  process.  I  would  include  within  the  executive 
process  the  bureaucratic-administrative  process. 

And  I  am  always'conscious  as  one  Commissioner,  and  I  think  all  my 
colleagues  agree  with  this,  that  wc  do  not  want  to  raise  false 
expectations  as  to  what  this  Commission  can  do. 

All  we  can  do  is  try  to  focus  on  matters  as  the  Chairman  suggests;  to 
make  findings  and  rec(Jmmendations^  and  from  time  t^ime,  to  try  to 
educate  a  bjroa^er  public  which  I  think  is  important  if  you  are  to  be 
successful  in  the  political-administrative-bureaucratic  process. 

Court  action  is  something  else.  You  do  nek  ne^c^rily  need  a 
broader  public  to  sustain  court  action,  although  that  can  be  hey^ful. 
And  Fm  glad  that  this  dialogue  has  occurred  on  the  record,  beciiuse  I 
do  not  think  anyone  should  be  misapprehensive  that  as  much  as  each 
of  us  might  like  to  wave  a  ^and  and  would  willingly  wave  it,  that  the 
problems  will  be  easily  solved.  It  means  that  you  have  to  talk  to 
elected  representatives  and  people  running  for  office  and  you've  got  to 
keep  after  them  not  just  let  them  promise  you  something  during  a 
political  campaign,  and  use  you,  if  you  will,  -With  all  the  hokey 
symbolism  that  we  sec  in  California  and  the  Nation.  You've  got  to 
keep  after  them  and  let  them  know  what  are  you  doing  every  day. 
Then  perhaps  you  will  achieve  a  little  bit  of  progress  in  these  areas. 

The  powers  are  there,  ifs  a  question  of  the  executive,  be  it  national. 
State,  or  local,  using  the  will  to  carry  those  powers  out. 

Ms.  Peralta.  May  I  respond  to  the  comment  made  by  Mr.  Horn. 
Those  of  u^who  are  here  are  very  well  aware  of  our  responsibifitics  as 
Asian  Americans.  We  would  not  be  here  otherwise.  However,  there 
arc  two  sides  of  the  question  just  as  there  are  two  sides  to  a  coin.  We 
will  continue  to  do  our  part,  but  we  expect  the  Commission  also  to  join 
us  in  this  cflTort  and  make  sure,  and  Td  like  to  repeat,  that  this  2-day 
consultation  recommendations  are  not  going  to  gather  dust;  we  hope 
further  that  this  is  not  a  token  kind  of  a  consultation  wherein  we  are 
brought  together  tp  appease  oUr  advcfcacy  at  different  levels. 

We  also  hope  that  this  is  really  something  that  the  Commission  will 
take  seriously  and  that  you  will  keep  in  touch  with  us  because  we  are 
ready  to  support  you,  but  we  need  your  support,  likewise,  in  our 
efforts  towards  improving  oQr  quality  of  life. 
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Vk  I-  Chaihman  Horn  You  doii*t  liiivc  to  worry  ahoiit  it  gntlicriny 
dust  witli  tins  Commission,  yi>ur  worry  lias  to  be  again  and  tluu's  tlir 
phrase  tliat  bothcMs  nio.  "gatlicring  dn^it/'  VW  admit  n,  your  worry  has 
to  Ik*  that  wlien  wc  issue  the  ie^>oit  and  issue  the  rccoiiimcndations. 
that  when  we  followup  with  our  monitoring  prcxess  evory  montli  or 
so  and  ask  some  assistant  secretary  in  a  Federal  agency  what  have  you 
done  to  carry  out  the  reconiniend^itiorts,  and  we  get,  in  return,  a 
bureaucratic  euphemistic  letter  and  we  again  tbilowup,  then  your 
piobleni  has  to  be  to  help  us  deal  with  the  political  authorities  to 
wh^in  those  individuals  report  and  with  the  Congress  We  can't  do 
that.  We  are  prohibited  fitSin  lobby iiig, 

Ms.  Phraita.  We  are  aware  of  that,  Mr  Horn,  and  that's  why  we 
want  to  make  sure  that  since  this  is  a  dialogue,  we  don't  want  to  end  it 
up  with  some  kind  of  a  paternalistic  attitude:  we  being  lectured  upon 
and  being  instructed  as  to  what  our  obligations  are^ 

We  know  what  our  obligations  are  We  also  know  what  our 
responsibilities  are,  but  at  the  same  time  we  hoi>e  that  this  consultation 
is  taken  ^k^riously  so  thiy  it  -ili  not  just  a  token  or  just  an  exercise  in 
futility  or  jbfit  a  going  tnrough  the  process.  That's  what  we  want  to 
ensure. ) 

Vici-  CHy^rt<MAN  HoRN.  If  it  Wasn't  taken  seriously,  we  wouldn't  be 
here. 

Ms     Pi- RAM  A.  Thank  you  v^y  much.  1  hat  goes  foMjiw-^H). 

If  you,  we  do  not  take  our  iesi>onsibilitics  seriously,  we  will  not  also 
be  here,  sir.  Thank  you  very  much 

Chairman  Flfmming.  Just  one  moment,  so  that  we're  sure  that  we 
understand  one  anotheY.  No  one  was  attempting  to  indicate  what— we 
never  attempt  to  indicate  whdt  the  responsibilities  of  this  or  any  other 
group  may  be.  But  we've  learned  from  exi>crience  that  it  is  very 
important  for  persons  to  understand  what  the  role  of  the  Commission 
is. 

Ms.  OUYE.  Mr.  Chairman,  eommissi6ner  Horn  just  left  and  I'm 
sopTy^that  he  did  but  one  point  that  you  may  relate  to  hini  in  terms  of 
kist  information  is  that  his  point  of  pi^itical  organizing  in  terms  of 
pealing  with  the  pohticians  and  so  on  is  one  well  taken,  and  I  assure 
you  that  in  the  Asian  American  communities,  this  is  a  growing  kind  of 
thing,  and  that  there  are  very  many  organizations,  people  here  today 
are  participating  in  organizing  a  political  organization  throughout  the 
Nation.    ^  ^ 

Chairman  Flemmh«.  I,  you  know,  as  I  listened  to  the  testimony 
over  the  last  2  days,  I  sensed  that  this  was  something  that  was  evolving 
as  I  Ustened  to  the  various  witnesses  and  I  appreciate  your  comment. 

Mr.  NuNfiZ.  I  have  several  announcements  and  I,  too,  want  to 
complif^it  our  staff  for  the  very  fine  job  they  did.  As.you  may  know. 
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wc  changed  the  date  for  this  consultation  at  the  request  of  many  of  the 
Asian  groups  present  here  today.  This  change  in  date  caused  problems 
in  rcscheiluling,  inviting  people  to  come  and  making  all  the  numerous 
amingements  to  bring  you  all  in  from  all  parts  of  the  cnnintry. 
So  I  think  it  was  a  job  we^^done. 

For  those  of  you  who  are  staying  at  the  Harambe  House,  there  is  a 
bus  watting  to  take  you  back  there  at  4: 1 5,  which  is  now. 

There  are  publications  still  available.  All  of  those  who  have  not 
Yegistercd,  please  register.  Place  your  name  on  the  register  with  your 
address.  We  want  your  name  and  address  so  that  you  cart  be  assured  of 
getting  a  copy  of  the  proceedings  of  this  consultation  when  we  have 
completed  it.  .  ^jj^ 

,  Thank  you  again  for  beirfg  with  us.  I  think  it's"  been  a  very 
worthwhile  experience  for  us  on  the  staff,  the  Commissioners,  Vm 
sure,  and  I  trust  it  has  been  for  you  also. 

Thank  you  again. 

[Applause.]  ^  " 

[Consultation  adjourned.] 
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Papers  Presented 

State  and  Local  Public  Policy  Issues  In  De- 
livering Mental  Health  and  Related  Ser- 
vices to  Asian  and  Pacific  Americans 

by  Kenji  Murase.  D.S.W.' 

V 

Introduction 

TJiis  paper  is  concerned  with  the  general  issue  of  equity  in  access  to 
and  utilization  of  mental  health  and  related  services  by  Asian  and 
Pacific  Americans.  More  specifically,  the  paper  will  address  the 
question  of  how  State  and  local  units  of  government  may  act  to 
respond  to  the  problem  of  inequity  for  Asian  and  Pacific  Americans  in 
their  access  to  and  utilization  of  mental  h<5alth  and  related  services. 

This  paper  draws  heavily  upon  two  major  sources.  (1)  the  "Report 
of  the  SpeTSSf^  Populations  SubpancI  on  Mental  Health  of 
A^ian/Pacific  Americans"  submitted^to  the  President's  Commissiqn  on 
Menth  Health  (President's  Commission  on  Mental  Health,  1978)  and 
(2)  ''Study  to  Develop  Improvement  .in  the  Bilingual/BicultUral 
Components  of  Mental  Health  and  Humtfn  Services  Delivery," 
prepared  for  the  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health  by  Urban  Systems 
Research  and  Engineering,  Inc.  (Urban  Systems  Research  and  Engi- 
neering, 1978).  *  I  ' 

l^art  I  provides  a  brief  description  of  the  composition  and  population 
of  Asian  and  Pacific  An(ericans  and  an  assessment  of  their  mental 
health  status.  Part  II  discusses  the,  problem  of  undcrutilization  of 
mental  health  and  related  services  by  Asian  and.  Pacific  Americans  and, 
dettyeates  barriers  to  service  utilization.  Part  III  focuses  on  measures 
that  may  be  undertaken  by  State  and  Ideal  governments  to  improve  the 
utilization  of  services  by  Asian  and  Pacific  Americans.  Part  IV  is 
concerned  with  State  and  local  measures  for  improving  the  delivery 
and  relevance  of  services  for  Asian  and  Pacific  Americans* 

/.  Th0  Ment^LHealth  Status  of  Asian  and  Pacific 
Amarttans 

Demographic  Fuctor* 

Asian  and  Pacific  Americans,  including  Cambodians,  Chinese,  East 
Indians,  Ouamanians,  Hawaiians,  Japanese,  Koreans,  Pakistanis,  Pilipt 

 ■ —  '  ^  I 
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iios.  Sanioans.  Thais.  Vietnamese,  and  other  Asian  and  Pacific  |>eopIes, 
now  number  cU>se  to  2  milhon  The  1970  census  reix).rted  a  56  jH*rcent 
increase  over  the  I96()  census  figures  for  (he  three  major  Asian 
group.s-  Chinese,  Japanese,  and  PiHpino  Tfus  trend  is  likely  to  Ih" 
reflected  in  substai}tially  larger  increases  ii\  the  1980  census,  as 
Koreans  and  Filipinos  cofUinue  to  be  amon^^  the  largest  groups 
immigrating  to  the  United  States  toihiy.  Currently,  it  is  estimated  that 
-60  pcrcentUiPall  Chinese  residents,  7©  |>ercent  of  all  Pilifrtno,  and  90 
'|>ercenVs4jf,all  Korean  residents  in  the  United  States  are  immigrants  or 
high  risk  pi^pulations.  Perhaps  the  most  vulnerable  of  all  recent 
newcomers  to  this  country  are  the  more  than  150,000  IndochinCsSe 
refugees.  ^  ^ 

The  marked  increase  iaJhe  Asian  and  Pacific  American  population, 
especially  since  1965,  haS  created  a  fluid,  rapidly  changing  mixture  of 
peoples.  In  the  first  100  years  of  Asian  and  Pacific  American 
immigration  to  the  United  States,  the  newcomers  were  primarily 
Chinese,  Japanese,  and  Pilipino.  In  the  past  10  years  there  has  been  a  % 
dramatic  increase  in  other  groups,  such  as  KoreaNts,  SaiiAbans,  and 
Guamanians  and  others  from  Micronesia,  East  (iidians,  Indochinese, 
and  oAiers,  as  well  as  a  new  wave  of  Pilipinos.  Thi?  rapid  increase  in 
Asian  and  Pacific  American  immigrants  has  resulted  in  significant 
nces  between  old  and  the  new  Asian  and  Pacific  Americans. 
The' Asian  and  Pacific  American  populations  are  generally  becoming 
more  heterogenous  as  new  imnngrants  alter  the  composition  and 
cultural  unity  of  the  total  Asian  and  Pacific  American  population.  For 
.  example,  new  immigrants  from  Hong  Kong  may  have  little  in  common 
with  the  Chinese  immigrants  who  arrived  in  the  United  States  several 
generations  earlier.  Their  difFerences  reflect  difl'ering  levels  of  accul- 
turation, changing  international  relations,  immigration  from  different 
parts  of  the  old  country,  and  the  impact  that  present  day  immigration 
has  upon  newly  immigrated  families. 

The  Mental  Health  Status  of  Asian  and  Pactfif  Americans 

The  popular  stereotype  of  Asian  and  Pacific  Americans  is  that  they 
are  intelligent,  law-abiding,  quiet,  loyal,  hard-working,  and  model 
Americans.  There  is  widespread  belief  that  Asian  and  Pacific  Ameri- 
cans do  not  suffer  the  discrimination  and  disi^dvantages  assiwated  with 
other  minority  groups.  The  consequence  is  that  in  spitaof  recent 
efibrts  to  promote  civil  rights  and  equal  opportunities  ror  ethnic  / 
•  ?  minorities  in  the  United  States,  Asian  and  Pacific  Americans  h\/e  been  . 
largely  ignored  by  governmental  agencies,  educational  institutions, 
private  corporations,  and  other  sectors  of  the  society. 

The  facts,  however,  are  that  Asian  and  Pacific  Americans  afe 
victims  of  the  same  social,  economic,  and  political  inequities  that  have 
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victimized  black<i,  Hispanics,  and  Native  Americans.  For  a  subntantial 
proportion  of  Asian  and  Pacific  Americans  in  this  country  tCKlay, 
particularly  anmng  the  elderly  and  innnigrant  |H)pula(ions,  ghrtto 
existence  and  chronic  conditionji  of  poverty  r<i^nain  their  only  way  of 
life.  Asian  and  Pacific  Ameripahs  are  thrtefore  confronted  today  with  * 
very  real  questions  of  survival  related  fQ/BUch  problems  as  below 
suj(>sistence  levels  of  income,  high  rates  o£  unemployment  or  underem- 
ployment, substandard  housing,  inferior  education,  inadequate  health 
and  social  services'  problems  of  drug  abuse  and  dciinquehcy  among 
their  youth,  and  the  insidious  and  demoralizing  effects  of  prolonged 
states  of  alienation  and  powerlcssriess  (Murasc,  1977). 

The  consequences  of  living  and  coping  with  such  conditions  arc  that 
Asian  and  Pacific  Americans— particularly  recent  immigrant?,  youth, 
and  the^  elderly — arc  extremely  vulnerable  to  severe  stress.  Studies 
show  that  Asian  and  Pacific  Americans  tend  to  endure  stress  and  come 
to  the  attention  of  mental  health  services  only  at,  the  pointy(Jf  acute 
breakdown crisis.  For  ekampic,  in  Sue's  study  (1977)  of  Greater 
Seattle,  Asians  were  found  to  have  a  far  higher  proportion  of  the 
diagnosis  of  "psychosis"  than  any  other  group.  Among  Asian  patients, 
22.4 -percent  were  diagnosed  as  "psychotic"  compared  to  12,7  percerftx 
V  of  white  patients,  17.6  percent  of  Native  American  patients,  13.8  ^ 
percent  of  black  patients,  and  14.5  percent  of  Chicano  patients.  Berk\  / 
and  Hirata  (1973)  reported  that  Chinese  Americans  have  l>een 
admitted  to  State  mental  hospitals  in  California  at  a  rate  greater  than 
that,  for  the  general  population  for  the  100-year  period,  185^-1955. 
They  also  found  a  dramatic  increase  kr  rates  of  Chinese  commitment 
ft-6m  82.1  per  100,000  persops  in  1855  to  161.2  per  100,000  iti  1955. 
'  '  Males,  aged  and  foreigiv  bom,  were  reported  to  experience  substantal- 
ly  greater  increases  in  risk  Of  commitment  than  females,  the  young,  and 
^    native  born.  , 

^  BrDwn  et  al  (1973)  ^Iso  found  that  the  s^evere  mental  health 
•  ^       problems  in  the  Chinese  comtnunity  tended  to  be  those  of  immigrants. 
.  J[n  comparing  a  sample  o^f  <phinese  patients  with  a  randomly  selected 
'  '  control  group,  while  the  Chtinese  were  found  to  be  less  likely  to  utilizej 
existing  mental  healtH  s^rvidfes;  those 'who  did  tended  to  be  more 
disturbed  thanr 'Cauc^ian  patients.  In  a  study  based  on  a  student 
^  population,  Sue  and  Kirk  (j972)  fpund  that  Chinese  and  Japanese 
students  expressed  greater  feelings  of  loneliness,  isolation,  and  anxiety 
than  others  in  the  general  student  body.  Hinkle's  study  (1974)  of  Jhe. 
mental  and  medical  status  of  a  group  of  immigrant  Chinese  revealed 
\  '      '  major  social  dislocations  and  disruption  of  important  interpersonal 
-  relationships  and  a  greater  frequency  Of  morbidity.  Other  researc^^ 
/  have  indicated  that  Asian  and  Pacific  American^  experience  value 

conflicts  and  more  anxiety,  loneliness,  and  passivity  than  Caucasians 
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(Ayabe,  1973;  Fong  and  Peskin,  1969;  Meredith  and  Meredith,  1966; 
Fen/  and  Arkoff,  1962;  Sue  and  Frank.  1973). 

Ih  Is8ue9  In  UtUlzmtion  of  Services  by  Aelen  and 
Pacific  Amertcane  -  • 

Th#  Prol>l#m  of  Und«rutlllkitfbn  of  8miflc#d^ 

ITic  serious  problem  of  underutili^tion  of  services  by  Asian  and 
Pacific  Americans  has  been  well  documented.  Sue  (1975)  found  in  hi^ 
study  of  17  community  mental  health  centers  in  the  Greater  SeatAe 
area  over  a  3-year  period  that.  although  Asians  were  2|^percent  of  the 
population,  they  represented  only  0.7  percent  of  the  patient  popula- 
tion. Moreover^  the  dropout  rale  aAor  the  ii^tial  intake  session  for 
Asian  patients' was  5^' percent  or  almost  Iwicc  tHc  dropout  rate  for 
white  patients.  In  Los  Angeles  Countly,  which  has  the  largest 
concentration  of  Asian  and  Pacific  Americans,  the  AsiaMadmission 
rate  to  its  mental  health  services  in  1 97 1  was  0.9  p^|rdl^t  of  the  patient 
population,  although  their  reprcsentattoifllh  the  ^{unty  was  close  to  4 
/   ^rcent  (HataiKika  et  aL,  1975).  In  San  Francisco,  a  report  of  its 
tbmmunity  mental  heaiyii  services  program  shpws  that  for  the  7-month 
period,  July  1976-January  1977,  in  its  Northeast  Mental  Health 
Center,  which  includes  Chinatown,  although  tha^  Chinese  make  up  29 
percent  of  the  catchment  area  population,  they  constituted  only  10 
/^percent  of  the  patients  served.  For  the  city  as  a  whole,  although  ihe 
'  ,    Chinese  are  close  to  10  percent  of  the  population,  they  make  uj)  ooly  2 
percent  of  the  patients  scrvSd  in  mental  health  programs.  4 
Huang  and  Orachow  (1974)  report  that  there  appears  to  be  a 
.     consistent  pattern  of  Asian  Americans  doptoring  themselves,  using 
L    folk  remedies,  or  retorting  to  traditional  modes  of^treatment  such  as 
^    acupuncture  and  seeking  the  scrvnfes  of  a  physician  only  when  they^ 
exp<ynehce  an^cute  episode  of  illness  and  then  only  for  iknmediate 
relief  of  symjitoms.  Whatever  the  source  of  care,  the  number  qf  Asian 
and  Pacifkn\mericans  utilizing  available  health  resources  for  preven- 
tive care  is  extremely  low.  For  examp^e»  the  ^Aq)an  AmericalMicId 
^  survey  (1977)  indicated  th»t  among  all  the  Chinese  surveyed,  more 
than  20  percent  of  the  chipren  and  about  one  ^alf  of  the  adults  had 
never  had  an  ^ye  oi^ dental  exanunation.  Moreover,  23  percent  of  the 
adults  had  n^r  had  a  phyaical  examination  during  the  period  1965-73 
<  ^when  the  survey  was  conducted.  In  a  study  oT  the  Chinese  community 
in  Boston,  Li  (1972)  reports  that  61  percent  of  a  sample  of/I^hinese  did 
aot  have  a  private  or  clinic  physician.  Breslow  anfl  Klein  (1971)  in  .a. 
California  study  on  the  utilization  of  services  by  Chinese  Americans 
and  other  minorities,  reported  that  only  65  percent— the  lowest  of  all 
groups— of  Chinese  Americans  had  a  regular  doctor.  Consistent  with 
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these  Tindings  is  the  report  of  the  White  Houfie  Conference  on  Aging 
(1972)  of  a  study  which  showed  that  34  percent  of  the  Asian  and 
Pacific  American. aged  wlio  were  interviewed  had  never  had  a  medical 
or  dental  examination.  ^ 

For  an  analysis  of  the  problem  df  underutilizatii^n  of  services  by 
AsiAn  and  Pacijlc  Americans,  it  may  be  useAil  to  conceptualize  the 
problem  in  terms  of:  (1)  cultural  And  linguistic  barriers  to  service 
utilizatiqn,  and  (2)  structural/institutional  barriers  service  utiliza- 
tion. 

.  .! 

Puttural  and  Ungulttlc  Bin1#rt  to  S#rvtc«  Utn^tatlon 

The  low  service  utilization  rates  of  the  Asian  and  Pacific  American 
population  may  be  attributed  in  part  to  certain  cultural  values  and 
practices  which  are  characteristic  of  many  Asian  and  Pacific  Ameri- 
can groups.  Superimposed  upon  these  values  has  bcerf  their  long 
history  of  encounters  with  racial  discrimination  in  this  country. 
Together  tl^y  may  help  account  for  not  only  the  con^aHktiv^  restraint 
and  silence  of  A^an  and  Pacific^  Americans,  but  also  their  reluctance, 
even  in  the  face  of  ^ire  need,  to  turn  to  provider*'  of  service  fof 

imong  the  most  compelling  of  the  cultural  valuers  corhmon  to  most 
As|an  and  Pacific  American  peoples  is  the  notion  t||at  one's  capability 
control  expression  of  personal  problems  or  troubled  feelings  is  a 
leasure  of  maturity.  Such  control  of  self-expressi9n,  in  turn,  is  related 
to  concepts  of  shame  and  pride,  which  are  also  paramount  values  that 
^govern  the  behaviof  of  Asjan  and  Pacific  Americans  (Ho,  1976).  Thus, 
the  Asian  and  Pacific  Aiherican  client  may^rceive  services,  such  as 
counseling,  as  Shame-inducing  processes  and  will  undergo  extreme 
Stress  whtffT  asking  foKpr  a^uting  help  from  anyone  outside  the 
family.  In  most  Asian  and  Pacific  American  groups,  if  a  persojial 
problem  or  issue  is  not  resolved  within  the  confines  of  the  family 
requires  outside  intervention^  the  family  is  viewed  as  losing  face< 
there  may  be  variations  among  Asian  and  Pacific  American  grouf 
yssponse  to  5utside  intervention,  there  is  uniform  reliifctance 
individuals  to  seek  professional  help. 


itltullOIHll 


8tructui«|/ln«mufloiHil  Barrtort  to  8«rvtc#  (filiation 

Basically,  the  structural/institutional  barriers  to  service  utilization 
bil^  Ai^^and  ra^fic  Americans  are  deeply  embedded  in  the  racist 
history,  traditions,  and  practices  of  the  larger  society.  From  this  legacy 
of  racism  ^ere  has  developed  a  series  of  impediments  to  the  utilization 
of  mental  health  |uid  related  services  by  Asian  and  Pacific  Americans. 
Among  tllD^m  are  the  following: 
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Rcflitance  to  employmeiit  of  bilingiuil-biciil^ural  persoiinel.  — Subpara- 
gram  D  hf  scctioii  206{c)  (1)  of  Public  Law  94-63  requires  assurances 
from  A  community  mental  health  center  with  a: 

substanl^  proportion  of  individuals  of  limited  Englisti^peaking 
Vkbility  tnSt  it  nas  (i^  developed  a  plan  and  made  aVrangcments 
responsive  to  the  needs  of  such  populations  for  providing  services 
to  the  exient  practioable^in  the  language  audiculturs^^context  most 
appropriate  to  such  individuals  and  (ii)  identified  an  mdividual  on 
its  Manr  who  is  fluent  in  bo|h  that  language  and  Englisn 

. '    : '  /      '  /  /• 

The  failure  of  community  mertta!  health  faeilities  to  comply  with  such 
existing  statutes  results  in  limfting  full  access  to  and  availability  df  their 
sc/?ices  to  Asian  and  Pacific  American  popul^tions.  Noncompliance 
also  results  in  denial  of  employment  opportunities  to  qualified 
bilinguaUbicultural  persons  in  Asian  and  Pacific  American  communi- 
ties (Ngujyen.  1977).  ^ 
Tokenism  in  employment  of  bilingiud-bicultunil  personel.  —Related  to 
the  problem  of  the  lack  of  bilingual-bicultural  personnel  is  the  problem 
of  tokenism  when  such  personnel  are  actually  employed  by  mental 
health  facilities.  In  practice  this  takes  the  torm  of  employment  of  a 
minimum  number  of  such  personnel  ^ho  are  thon  widely  dispersed 
throughout  th?  system.  Experience  has  shown  that  when  Asian  and 
Pacific  Am^iricans  are  employed  and  deployed  as  teams  or  units,  rather 
than  singly,  their  visibility  and  effectiveness  as  service  providers  as 
well  as  their  utilizjation,  are  greatly  enhanced  (Sue  and  McKTmney, 
1975;  True.  1975;  Wong,  l977^Hatanaka,  1975). 
Maldistribution  of  Aaim  and  Puciflc  Ameriean  serrice  protideni.  — 
There  are  at  present,  substantial  numbers  of  Asian  and  Pacific* 
American  mental  health  plinicians— especially  psychiatrists— who  are 
practicing  in  arc$s  where  there  are  relatively  few  Asian  and  Pacific 
Americans.  These  clinicians  are  unable  to  practice  in  States  with  large 
Asian  and  Pacifijb  American  populations  due  to  training  and  licensing 
Restrictions  which  apply  to  graduates  of  foreign  medical  schools.  For 
example,  California  has  approximately  50  percent  of  the  Asian  and 
Pacific  American  population  of  the  United  States  but  only  5  percent  of 
the  Asian  and  Pacific  American  psychiatrists  (Sata,  1977). 
Kestriction  <Mi  credentials/licensure.  — Among  newer  Asian  and 
Pacific  American  communities  arc  recent  immigrants  fromThdochina, 
Korea,  the  Philippines,  Samoa,  and  Guam.  Ttiey  hav^^nOt^ad  an 
opportunity  in  this  country  to  acquire  the  necc^ry  training  to  obtain 
the  credentials  or  licensing  required  for  emplo^p*fent.  Many  h^ve  had^ 
professional  training  in  their  native  country  But  are  unable  to  qualify 
for  licensure  in  this  cpunSfy  >vjthout  additional  training  (Sue  and  Chin^ 
1976).  Because  of  the  acu^c  he<kl  for  trained  personnel  fpr  services  to 
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new  Asian  and  Pacific  American  coininuniticsAhanges.in  credential- 
nig  and  licensure  requirements  are  necessary  to  assure  a  sulficient 
supply  of  such  jXTsonnel. 

Serylce  confinement  to  catchment  nreBH.  Asian  and  Pacific  Ainerican 
{K)pulatioiis  arc  not  wholly  concentraUrd  in  inner-cUy  or  uyt>an  areas. 
Many  reside  in  scattered  locations  or  sirburban  areas  vf hicl/may  cover 
several  service  cat^nnVut  areas.  In  many  instances,  bijflnguaMuciiltural 
so^Vice  providers  arfciinavailable  in  their  own  catchment  area  and 
travel  over  long  diltances  becomes  necessary.  In  effect,  because  their 
service  needs  can  o^dy  be  met  by  bilingual-bicultural  providers,  many 
Asian  and  Pacific  ^  American  paticnts^arc  denied  access  to  services. 
Flexibility  in  interpretation  and  enforcement  of  the  catchment  areas 
concept  seems  essential  for  Asian  and  Pacific  ^American  communities. 
Ignorance  of  natural  support  systems.- — Natural  support  systems  are 
crucial  linking  ^nd  helping  mecy^imnis  in  Asian jtfui  Pacific  American 
communities,  l^y  arc  comprised  wf:  (1)  aii^^formal  network  of 
community  caretakers,  such  .as  ministers,  shopkeepers,  bartenders, 
barbers,  and  community  eldersVho  have  gained  a  measure  of  trust  and 
respect  for  their  community  work  over  the  years,  ai>4^2)  community 
institutions  such  as  churches,  hometown  clubs,  famil^i^ssociations, 
mutual  aid  societies,  andr  sipnilar  groups.  The  natural  suppi^rt  systems 
perform  a  significant  servi(!e  in  helping  to  maintain  and  sustain  in  ttibir 
own  communities  the  elderly,  the  disaMed,  the  alienated,  and  the 
needy.  Ye^  these  natural  support  systprfTs  are  for  the  most  part 
overldoked  or  ignored  by  the  larg^i^^rvice  delivery  system  as  a 
res()U|;ce.  The  advantages  of  utilizing  natuUal  helpers  and  the  natural 
support  systems  are  that  they  are  alreadx^  place  and  are  btfWg  used 
by  community  persons  in  need,  hitegration  of  the  natural  support 
systems  into  the  formal  service  delivery  system  is  clearly  indicated. 
Exclusion  from  third  party  reimbursement  for  seryices.  — Related  to  the 
natural  support  systems  of  Asian  and  Pacific  American  communities 
arc  culturally  traditional  forms  of  care — e.g.,  ticupuncture,  herbs, 
rnassages,  meditfition,  holistic  healing  medicine,  family  maintenance  in 
the  care  of' the  ill,  aged,  and  handicapped.  Such  forms  of  care  are 
frequently  the  preferred  modes  of  treatment  by  Asian  and  Pacific 
Americans  aiKl  mectumisms  for  reimbursement  for  providers  of  such 
culturally  relj^Vam  19W  ethnicall)^  specific  services  should  be  devel- 
oped. 


r 
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///.  5f«f«  mnd  Local  Meaaurts  for  improving  Piah- 
ning  and  Adminiatration  of  Servicaa 

IntfXKluctlon 

Title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of-1964,  which  applies  to  all  State 
agencies  receiving  Federal  financial  assistance  for  public  programs, 
prohibits  discrimination  on  (he  baifis  of  race,  color,  or  national  origin. 
To  date,  the  Federal  Government  has  not  defined  in  more  specific 
tfrms  the  requirements  oTthis  act  with  regard  to  health  and  mental 
health,  or  social  services  to  Asian  and  Pacific  Americans  and  other  K 
minorities.  HoWever,  a  gradual  recognition  of  the  needs  c^f  bilingual- 
bicultural  pcpp^  as  a  <!listinct  group  is  evidenced  in  leg^afion  pasa^dP^ 
since  the  1964  Civil  Rights  act,  such  as  the  Voting  flights  Act  of  V965 
and  the  Bilingual  ^ucati#n  Act  of  1968  and  1974.  In  the  mental  health 
area,  the  Health  Revenue  Sharing  and  Health  Services  Act  of  197i  ^ 
required -c<;iinmunity  mental  health  centers  serving  a  substantial 
proportion  ^f  individuals  of  limited  English-speaking  ability  to  make 
administrative^  programmatic,  and  staffing  arrangements  which  are 
responsive  to  the  language  and  cultural  preferences  bf  such  individu- 
als. The  Health  Professions  Education  Assistance  Act  of  1976  echoed 
^hese  requirem<rnts  and  also  mandated  studies  to  ascertain  the  appro-  ^ 
priateness  of  health  professions  schools*  admissions  criteria  for  bilin- 
gual-bi6ultural  applicants,  and  the  adequacy, of  culturally  sensitives^ 
training  in  health  professions  schools  which  service  bilingual-bicultur-^  ^ 
al\populatioift.  j 

State  statutes  follow  Federal  initiatives  in  relation  to  (1)  provision  of 
information  in  languages  other  than  English,  e.g.,  voting  rights^  and  (2) 
bilingual  educi^ion.  However,  in  ^e  health  and  human  serticM  area, 
State  legislation  addressing  bilii\gual-bicultural  needs  is  very  Innited. . 
In  addition  to  State  legislation,  administrative  and  judicial  rulings  have 
affected  service  delivery  to  jiMlIngual-bicu^ural  populations.  The  civil 
rights  ofTice  of  the  department  of  health  in  California  has  developed 
guidelines  based  on  Title  VI  for  the  nondiscriminatory  provision  of 
mental  health  services  to  bilingual-bicultural  clients  by  local  mental 
health  centers.  In  California,  Connecticut^  and  Illinois  individuals  and ^ 
;v    groups  have  successfully  brought  suit  against  the  State  prQviders  of^ 

public  services  on  the  ground  of  disc5rimination  against  bilingual- 
«    bicultural  minorities  in  violation  of  Title  VI  and  Similar  action  is  under 
considerafion  in  other  Stat^. 
^        In  the  constellation  ^f  governmental  structures— Federal,  State, 
regional,  and  municipfjAthc  State  performs  a  critical  role  in  de 
ing  the  nature  of  mental  health  service  provisioji.  Through  its  flnancial^ 
contributions  to  and  cAncomitant  control  ovtr  service  provision  and 
through  its  adminis^ation^  and  disbursement  of  Federal  funds.  State 
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government  is  a  major  instrument  f6r  tWdernuti6nl[)r  the  qifality  and 
quantityfbf  service  available  to  minority  p^jpulations.  Also,  due  to  its 
more  localized  political  base  in  contrast  to  the  Federal  Government, 
State  government  i»  able  to  take  actions  on  behalf  of  specific 
population  groupA;  such  as  Asiaajipd  Pacific  Americans.  To  plan  for 
such  actim,  however,  there  needs  to  be  an  adequate  data  base,  as  wiii 
be  outline^  below.  *  —  , 

Itoasur^f  to  Improve  Planning  and  Evaluation  of  Sarvic^a"^ 

Stat<  planning  mechanisms  must  be  made  more  sensitive  and  more 
responsive  to  th^pQpial  n^Hcds  and  cicum^tances  of"  Asian  ^hd  Pacific 
Americans.  The  following  measur^  are  proposed  to  flcilitate  the 
planning  and  evaluation  of  services  and  programsjo  respond  to  Asian 
and  Pacific  American  co^cefns. 
Collection  of  data  on  biUngual*blcultund  needs* 

A  basic  flrst  step  in  the  process  of  planning  for  services  i^  collection 
of  data  oiJthe  use,  effectiveness,  and  efficiency  of' various  service 
4eljvery  modalities  for  meeting  the  mental  health  >and  related  needs  of 
iUi^^  and  Pacific  Americans.  For  purposes  of  data  cqllection,  the 
smtm^^nit  of  gof^emment  reponsible  for  generating  mental  health 
plans  on  a  regular  Basis — usually  the  county — should  be  designated  as 
the  unit  of  analysis.  As^  part  of  the  data  required  of  these  units  for 
purposes  of  Uie  mental  health  {>lanning  process,  the  State  leigency 
charged  with  the  plajiniilg  authority  should  require,  at  a  minimum,  the 
following  daU  elements:  (1)  ethnic  category,  (2)  p/imbry  language 
spoken,  (3)  age,  (4)  sex,  (5)types  of  referral,  disability  category,  (7) 
residence,  (8)  type  and  number  of  service  units,  (9)  type  of  providers, 
(10)  final  diagnosis. 

In  addition  to  the  elements  listed  above,  it  would  be  useful  to 
include  additional  administrative  data  elements  ^yhich  would  further 
describe  thc^  current  delivery  of  services  .to  Asian  and  Pacific 
Americans.  These  are:  (1)  primary  language  and  language  abilities  of 
service  providers,  and  (2)  contracts  njuide  available  to  i^siaK  ai^d 
Pacific  American  community-based  organizations. 

In  those  areas  in  which  Asian  and  Pacific  American  groups 
constitute  less  than  a  specified  proportion  of  the  .total  population — e.g., 
3  percent — a  waiver  should  be  applied  to  nullify  the  data  collection 
requirements.  In  areas  where  Asian  and  Pacific  'American  jroups 
coj)9titute  at  least  3  percent  of  the  population,  however,  data  collection 
requirements  inight  be  imposed  by  either  legislation  or  State  mental 
health  agency  administrative  Regulations.  Such  regulatory  or  legisla- 
tive policy  might  go  beyond  the  requirement  for  data  4:blleation  to 
stipulate  that  planning  units  must  submit  in  their  plans  not  only  data^ 
summaries,  but  also  analyses  of  comparisons  of  Asian  ujdrPiicific 
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American  service  Aitili/atioii  to  representation  in  the  |K)pulation  and 
plans    mcthcxh.  gtmh,  and  timetables    fi)f  addressing  any  discrepan-  ^ 
cies  in  utjli/ation. 

K8ta\>IUMnent  of  an  Asian  and  Paciflc^mericnn  commission. 

A  commission  composed  of  representatives  of  Asian  and  Pacific 
American  commnnities  could  be  charged  with  investigating  and 
reviewing^  tH^  types,  extent,  and  utilization  of  mental  health  and 
rela^ted  services  for  Asian  an^  Pacific  Apiericaiis.  This  commission 
•«would  advise  the  State  administration  on  regulations,  p<^licies,  prob-  . 
lems,  gild  areas  of  <;oncern  with  regard  to  appropriate  and  adequate 
service  provision  to  Asian  and  Pacific  Amcrij;an  communities/ 
>  t-The  scope  of  such  a  commission's  areas  ^f  responsibilities  might  be 
extended  to  ificlude  all  huma;i  services.^  Such  a  commission  wa^i\ 
recently  created  by  the  State  of  Massacliuselts,  which  assigns  t(^  an  II- 
member  boily  an  advisory  role  in  the  area  of  Hispanic  employment  ^ 
opportuTfities,  economic  development,  education,  health,  welfare, 
housing,  human  rights,  and  other  services.  Washington,  Michigan, 
Nebraska,  Oregon,  and  Illinois  currently  have  in  operation  Spanish 
speaking  a^id/or  Asian  American  commissions  in  similar  roles,    j  . 

At  a^ minimum,  such  a  commission  shoiHd  be  provided  with  the 
resources  and  tftc  authority  to  engage  in  State  agency  monitoring  of 
exiMing  State-funded  mental  health  and  related  programs  and  facilities. 
Findings  should  be  made  public  ^nd  reported  annually  to  the  State 
health  plaining  agency  and  the  State  legislation  and  State  executive. 
The  commission  should  be  given  ailthority  to  hoM  public  hearings  and 
fo  review  ^d,  withhold  appr<»val  of  the  annual  State  mental  health  ' 
plan,  thereby  requiring  a  response^  the  State  planning  agency.  An 
alternative  tA  the  creation  of  an  Asian  and  Pacific  American  commis- 
sion migh^Jbe  the  development  of  an  Asian  and  Pacific  American 
citizens*  adxMsory  cx^mmission,  with  representation  fVom  a  broad  cross 
section  of  thfc  Asi^n  and  Pacific  American  community.  N 
Reprcjs^tation  of  Asian  and  Pacific  Americans  on  publi^  bodies*  ^ 
-Xnj'theVpremlse  that  Asian  and  Pacific  Americans  are  more  likely  to 
b€;^ware  of  the  needs  of  their  people  and  that  they  have  (he  right^o  be 
repr^ented  in  bodies  which  govern  the  availability  of  services  to 
^  them,  le^slafion  or  ^gulation  stipulating  the  composition  of  such 
bodies  should  ^ni^ure  equitable  representation  of  Asi^n  and  Pacific 
Americatjs. 


of  111 


MMturtts  to  Improve  th«  Administration  of  ,M«nt'al  Health 
Services  / 

Through  legislation  or  regulatory  directives,  the  administration  of 
mental  health  and  related  services  could  bfc  modifiW  to  improve  the 
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quality  of  such  servicea.  Some  possible  measures  thca  could  be  adopted 
would  be  the  following: 

Establishment  of  an  Asian  and  Pacftc  American  office  within  Ihe  State 
Huptan  Rights  Agency  or  -  Commission.  —If  enforced,  the  existing 
Federal  and  State  laws  and  regulations  governing  the  provi^ipn  of 
>  mental ,  health  iWd  human  services  woOld  result  in  services  more 
-    responsive  to  the  needs  of  Asian  and  Pacific  Americans.  Therefore, 
there  should  be  staff  within  the  State  human  rights  Agency,  or 
functioning  as  a  separate  entity,  which  monitors  the  compliance  of  all 
State  agencies  with  the  statutes.  ^ 
Smt  human  rights  agencies  currently  have  varying  degrees  of 
i      authority  to  withhold  Federal  or  State  ftind)ng  on  the  basis  of 
yfliscriminatory  practices  of  impact.  The  ONiB-95  review  system 
/ constitutes  one  mechanism  for  State  agencies  to  revit^  and  make 
/ 1  recommendations  on        civil  rights  impact  of  Federal  funding 
proposals.  With  respect  to  State  funding  of  programs,  civil  rights 
agencies  may  have  more  clearly  deflned  authority  to  review,  although 
in  practice  they  ^^om  assume  the  role  of  initiating  complaints  and 
/^^^ monitoring  ofli^rating  programs  tend  to  be  haphazard. 

California  recently  enacted  a  law— AB  803— which  formalizes  a 
»    process  for  monitoring  compliance  with  nondiscrimination  statutes. 
,^^^is  law  requires  that  all  State  agencies  adopt  rules  and  regulations 
wmch  ensure  nondiscrimination  in  the  provision  of  funds  and  services. 
Agencies  providing  services  in  an  amount  greater  than  $100,000  per 
year  must  develop  fegiHations  in  compliance  wifh  the  spirit  of  Title  VI 
^   and  Title  IX  of  the  Federal  Civil  Rights  Act,  and  analagous  California 
liiw  expriteving  the  intejX  that  no  person  shall  be  denied  participation  in 
or  access  to  programs  or  agencies  receiving  State  financial  assistance 
on  the  basis  of  sex,  race,  or  national  origin. 

Stqffing  guidelines  for  mental  health  and  related  services,  ^In  view  of 
the  earlier  cited  documentation  attesting  to  the  ^portance  of 
bilingual-bicultural  staff  for  maximum  utilization  of  services  by  Asian 
and  Pacific  American  populations^  there  needs  to  be  State  and  local 
provision  for  sucK.  stafHng.  Laws  responding  to  the  need  among 
bilingual-bicultural  recipients  of  services  for  service  providers  to 
^  pommunitate  iijl  the  recipients*  primary  language  are  of  two  types:  The 
'  first  t^pe^MCjm  bilingual  staff,  regardless  of  cultural  background  and 
is  more  feasifajie  tkarr  the  second  type  which  requirba  bilingual  and 
bicultural  staA;  for  two  reasons.  Fi^st,  the  idea  thift  bilingual- 
-bicultural ind^idual  has  a  right  to  receive  services  ih  a  language  he  or 
^  she  *can  cotnprehend  is  more  generally  acceptable  than  the  concept 
^  4hat  only  a  ^rson  M  the  same  culture  can  provide  appropriate  services 
•  to^ilinjgual-bicultural  individuals.  Secondly,  the  shortage  of  profes- 
/sibh^who  are  both  bilingual(and  bicUltura^  would  make  a  law  of  the 
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sc^nd  type  praotlcally  uncnforccaBle  among  service  providing 
^agencies.  * 

(  A  California  law— AB  1258— requires  the  hiring  of  **a  sufTicient 
'number**  of  bilingual  staff  in  public  contract  positions  when  non-  or 
limited-English  speaking  people  comprise  at  least  5  percent  of  the 
clients  of  any  State  agency  which  dissenunates  information  or  renders 
.  services.  Programs,  facilhies,  or  agencies  with  a  defined  catchment  or 
service  area  must  hire  bilingual  staff  when  the  population  of  that 
geographic  area  is  a  least  5  percent^  limited-English  speaking.  For 
programs,  facilities,  or  agencies  with  no  specific  geographic  bound- 
arids,  e.g..  State  hospitals,  the  5  percent  threshold  is  based  on  the 
number  of  clients  actually  served.  The  California  l^w,  does  not 
distinguish  between  professional  and  nonprofessional  staff  categories. 
It  does  require  that  sufTiqient  bilingual-bicultural  stafT  be  employed  to 
provide  the  same  level  of  service  to  both  non-English-speaking  and 
English-speaking  clients.  The  exception  would  be  any  agency  which 
employs  less  than  25  fuJI-time  employ<)es — authorizing,  in  this  case,  the 
uafc  of  interpreters.  ' 
f  Analy|^  of  the  California  taw  reveals  that  it  fails  to^address  the 
needs  of  Asian  and  PacifiCj^mericans  in  several  respects.  Setting  of  a 
threshold  of  S  percent  of  the  client  population  may  exclude  large 
numbers  of  Asian  and  Pacific  Americans  where  the  proportional 
percentage  may  be  under  5  percent,  but  the  absolute  numbers  of  clients 
could  still  be  substantial.  In  a  large  agency,  4  percent  of  the  client 
population/  might  represent  a ,  largei  ctbsolute  number  of  Asian  and 
Pacific  Americans,  yet  as  a  proportionaL^rcentage,  Asian  and  Pacific 
Americans  ^ould  not  qualify  for  bilinguH-biciiltural  staff.  For  popula- 
tions such  as  Asian  and  Pacific  Americans  which  tend  to  be  scattered 
across  catchment  ^reas,  there  should  be  a  minimum  threshold  in  terms 
of  absolute  numbers  as  well  as  in  proportional  terms. 

A  similar  Illinois  statute  enacted  in  1975  requires  the  department  of 
personnel  to  establish  an  unspecified  number  of  dctcupational  titles  'Tor 
persons  having  suffident  linguistic  ability  or  cultural  knowledge  to  be 
able  to  render  effective  service"  ^o  "non-English  speaking  6r  other- 
wise culturally  distinct  citizCft^.*'  By  addressing  the  is^ue  of  culture  as 
well  as  language,  this  law  seems  to  go  beyond  the  California  law. 

Necessary  components  of  any  bilingual  staffing  law  consist  of:  (1) 
the  identification  of  a  triggering  mechanism  for  requirement  of 
bilingual  staffing,  (2)  specification  of  types  of  positions  to  be  filled  by 
bilingual  staff,  and  delineation  of  procedures  for  hiring  such  staff.' 
The  triggering  mechanism  should  be  designckl  to  reach  as  many 
linguistically  minority  clients  as  possible,  without  being  so  all  inclusive 
as  to  render  implementation  of  bilingual  staffing  impossible.  The 
December  1977  Guidelines  for  Comniunitj^  Mental  Health  Center 


.  ^fryfcex  for  Minorities,  from  the  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health,  in 
^A)Lddre,ssing  the  iiec?tfor  bihngunl  stafl.  defined  that  level  in  terms  of  the 
language:  *if  a  ywpulation  constitutes  more  than  five  jwrcent  or  more 
than  3.500  persons  jn  the  cntchmcrtt  area,"  The  guidelines  also  say  that 
'    it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  comnuinity  ni^d^l  health  center  to  meet 
the  need  for  services  of  "any  individual  ofTniited  ^iiglish  speaking 
j^ity."  Another  precedent  has  been  set  by  the  office  of  civil  rights  of 
the  California  Dcp|irtnient  of  Health  in^discriiiiination  action  brought 
against  n  San  Francisco  hospital  in  relation  to  the  provisij:>n  of  services 
to  Asian  Americans  of  that  conirtiunity.  I  hat  otTicc  of  civil  rights  has 
set  a  population  level  of  3  percent  of  the  total  popllation  as  the 
threshold  above  which  services  must  be  provided  bilingually  for 
limite^English-speaking  clients. 

BasW  on  a  review  of  existing^ bilingual  staffing  guidelines  and  expert 
opinion,  it  is  proposed  that  any  bilingual  staffing  law  should  include 
the  following  conditions  and  definitions:  * 

1.  VVhen  at  least    percent  of  the  population  of  a  service  area,  or 

^        3.500  people  (which<f,yer  number  is  less)  belongs  to  a  given  linguistic/ 
gcodp  and  has  limited  or  no  English  speaking  ability,  public  contaqK 
positions  in  public  service  facilities  must  be  filled  by  staff  who 
reflect  tfie  linguistic  composition  of  the  service  ar^a  ixJpulation. 

2.  A  public  contact  position  can  be  define'd  as  one  in  which  at  least 
\  25  percent  of  working  time  involves  contact  with  clients  or  potential 

clients.  .  ^  .      '  ' 

3.  Bilingual  certification  Should  be  required  as  a  component  of  the 
job  description  for  public  contact  positions. 

4.  Biliiigu^ly  certified  staff  in  public  contact  positions  who  spend 
at  least  10  percent  of  theif**i«e  using  their  special  language  skills 
should  bl  compensated  ad^litionally  for  these  skills.  (California 
currently  provides  additional  remuneration  of  $30  per  month  to 
bilingually  certified  staf^. 

Promotion  of  training  opportunities  for  bilingual-bicultural  students.  — 
Whether  duc  to  limited  educational  opportunities,  lack  of  role  models, 
lack  of  information  regarding  career  opportunities,  institutional  dis- 
crimination in  the  educational  process,  the  high  cost  of  education,  or 
other  factors,  bilingual  Asian  and  Pacific  Americans  with  training  in 
mental  health  and  related  services  are  lacking.  In  addition  to  the 
scarcity  of  bilingual  Asian  and  Pacific  American  service  providers,  the 
maldistribution  of  such  provi^c^rs  exacerbates  the  inaccessibility  of 
services  for  Asian  and  Pacific  Americans.  Therefofe,  any  initiatives 
intended  to  remedy  the  scarcity  of  bilingual  Asian  and  Pacific 
American  mental  health  ariO  other  professions  roust  address  both 
manpower  shortages  and.maldistribution. 
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One  proposal  which  could  address  both  these  issues  is  development 
of  a  linguistic  minorities  health  service  corps  modeled  on  and  training 
^programs  the  jiational  health  s<^rvice  corps  legislation.  States  could 
identify  <britical  mental  health  manpower  shortage  areas  with  high 
concentration  of  minorities  to  be  served  by  trained  mental  health 
^professionals  whose  training  has  bccn  partly  or  wholly  funded  by  such 
a  program.  * 

State  governments  might  also  address  the  shortage  of  bilingual- 
bicultural  mental  health  professionals  by  exercising  flnancial  control 
over  educational. institutions  which  receive  State  support.  The  State 
c^uld  require  thkt  financial  support  and  special  recruitment,  admis- 
sions»  and  retention  programs  be  made  available  to  bilingual-bicultural 
students.  A  recent  survey  (Sata,  1977)  of  Asian  American  psychiatrists 
indicating  that  41  percent  of  their  patients  were  minority  group 
members  lends  support  to  the  value  of  increased  training  opportunities 
for  bilingual-bicultural  minorities.  ^ 

Another  approach  would  be^to  develop  a  system  of  apprenticeship 
training  programs  in  mental  health  specialties  which  could  award 
academic  credit  for  inservice  training.  Such  programs  would  noti^be 
restricted  to  bilingual-bicultural  persons  but  would  particularly  benefit 
Asian  and  Pacific  Americans  for  whom  higher  academic  training  may 
be  a  financial  impossibility.  For  such  programs  to  be  successful,  State 
mental  health  professions  licensing  boards  would  have  to  establish 
stan^ds  for  approval  of  apprenticeship  as  training  equivalent  to 
tr^itionaTucadcmic  programs. 

Noi  onfy  must  there  be  expanded -tteining  oppoFtunttics  fer-Asian 
and  Pacific  Americans  and^bther  bilingual-bicultural  groups,  but  also 
thejTegular  training  of  mental  health  professionals  must  be  designed  to 
increased  their  sensitivity  to  the  needs  of  bilingual-bicultural  popula- 
tions. Mental  health  training  programs  in  States  with  significant 
bilingual-bicultural  populations  should  inolude  coursework  dealing 
with,  the  Special  mental  Health  problems,  the  culture-bound  value 
systems;  and  the  perceptions  of  health  and  mental  -  health  among 
bilingual-bicultura)  peoples. 

The  California  Legislature  is  reported  to  be  currently  considering  a 
resolution  which  addresses  the  need  to  recruit  and  train  bilingual-^ 
bicultural  health — and  legal — {Professionals.  ACR  43  requests  the 
Califomii^  Postsecondary  Education  Commission  to  develop  and 
^ujbmit  to  the  iQisislature' and  other  appropriate  bodieS  'plans  which 
"further  the  admission,  preparation,  and  training'  of  persons  for 
primary  care  and  services  in  all  areas  of  helQth  and  legal  professions 
who  are  bilingual  and  culturally  sensitive.*"* 

States  can  also  intervene  through  their  licensing  powers  to  change . 
requirements  for  qualification.  Licensing  standards  could  be  amended 


to  include  requirement  of  courscwork  in  culturally  sensitive  tw^pects  of 
bilingual-bicultural  mental  health  probl<^ms  Further,  State  licensing 
examinations  for  nicntal  health  and  other  professions  might  include  a 
component  designed  to  aisew  the  cultural  knowledge  and  sensitivity  of 
examinees.  * 

IV.  state  and  Local  Maaauras  for  Improving  the 
Dallvary  and  Ralavanca  of  Sarvlcaa  for  Asian  and 
Pacific  Americana  _ 

"\ 

Introduction  I 

In  the  material  to  follow,  proposals  will  be  made  directed  to 
improvements  in  both  the  delivery  of  mental  health  and  related 
services  and  the  relevance  of  mental  health  and  related  services  for 
Asian  and  Pacific  Americans.  These  measures  will  be  concerned  with 
issues  of:  (1)  prevention,  (2)  access  to  services,  (3)  community 
involvement,  and  (4)  culturally  relevant  treatment  modalities. 

Provontlon  M«asur«s 

In  the  concern  to  respond  to  crisis  situations  or  survival  needs  of 
Asian  and  Pacific  Americans,  relatively!  little  attention  is  given  to  the 
issue  of  prevention  of  problems  of  mental  illness,  family  breakdown, 
and  individual  dysfunctioning.  The  following  measures  are  proposed 
to  prevent  such  occurrences: 

Community  derelopment  programs.  —The  mental  health  system  or  any 
system  of  human  services  cannot  be  expected  to  solve  societal 
problems  which  create  the  stresses  and  strains  that  produce  mental 
illness.  However,  insofar  as  mental  health  systems  directly  engage 
people  at  the  community  level,  mental  health  programs  can  contribute  . 
to  community  development  and  community  education  activities 
which,  by  improvfhg  the  living  environipent  of  the  community  as  a 
whole,  serves  an  important  preventive  function.  Among  community 
development  activities"  in  Asian  and  Pacific  American  communities 
that  mental  health^programs  should  support  and  collaborate  with  are 
efforts' to  exp&nd^mloyment  opportunities,  obtain  adequate  low-cost 
housing,  secur^Hwity  education,  estublish  child  care  facilities, 
provide  sufficient  recreational  facilities,  and  related  agtivities  directed 
-  to  improvement  of  the  quality  of  life.  ^  (^^^^^ 
Orientatioa  iHrogram  for  immlgrantt.  aad  Pacific  Islands 

immigrants  would  benefit  from  orientation  prograins  whidh  would 
assist  them  in  negotigtiog'the  "system"  of  social  services  aijd  help  them^ 
with  the  cultural  adjustment  problems  the^  ehcounter  (Huey,  1974; 
Lee,  1977).  If  the  mental  health,  facility  lacks  sufficient  resource  for 
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such  acitivitics,  icUgious  or  other  coiiinuiiiity  groups  might  be 
encouraged  to  takeAfcsiKMisibihty  for  them  (Abad,  e(  oL.  1974). 
Client  advocacy  functions.  -A  critical  Vole  for  mental  health  profes 
sionals  should  be  advcKiicy  for  cUcnts.  hnking  up  cUeiits  with  other 
agencies  and  institutions,  and  getting  community  agencies  to  resjwnd 
to  baaic  and  tangible  chent  needs' Early  intervention  in  Hf^-strcss 
situations  will  not  only  prevent  further  serious  proh^jms  but  also 
establish  the  mental  health  program's  trust  and  credibility  in  the 
community. 

Involyement  of  natural  support  systems.  A  consultative  relationship 
established  with  preexisting  caregivers  such  as  doctors,  ministers, 
teachers,  merchants,  community  elders,  and  others  would  provide  thjj 
bUsis  for  an  effective  referral  nctwc^k  (Cohen,  I979j-Murase,  1977). 
The  natural  support  system  may  alsi^e  utilized  as  a  resource  in  (he 
ongoing  and  long  term  co^jtinuing  care  maintenance  of  certain 
patients. 

\ 

Access  Measures 

Lack  of  access  to  mental  health  services  is,  in  effect,  denial  of  such^ 
servj<^es.  Inequity^  in  access  is  a  generhl  problem  faced  by  limited-  or^^ 
noii-fifiglish-speaking  Asian  and  Pacific  Americans.  Various  measure^ 
can  be  taken  to  remedy  or  alleviate  the  problen)^  access  to  services. 
Availability  of  bilingual-bicultural  staffing.  —  As  mSjttcated  earlier,  State 
legislatitf)n  can  make  mandatory  the  availability  of  bilingual-bictfltural 
staffing^  when  th^Iimited  or  lion-English  speaking  population  of  a 
service  area  exceeds  a  certain/proportion,  (e.g.,  3  percent)  of  the  total  / 
-^ervtee  areappoj^^  number  of  persons,  e.g.,  3,500.  ( 

AYailabh(ty J^interpreters  and  materials  in  primary  languages.  — 
Where  bilingual  staffing  is  not  available,  the  prtisence  ofUpterpreters 
and  relevant  printcid  materials  and  fonyis  in  the  primal^fpguage  of 
limited-  or  non-English-speaking  /Jkiaii  and  Pacific  Americans  vl^ould 
counteract  the  sense  of  alienation  experienced  ugop  entering  mental 
health  facilitie^  a»  well  as  to  ensure  their  understanding  of  their  rights, 
obligations,  a^a  procedures.  ^ 

Integration  of  merttal  health  senrices  in  medical  settings.  —The 
experience  of  the  Chinese  community  of  Boston  (W,^1977)  demon-^ 
strates  dramatically  that" where  mental  he«}th  services  are  integrated 
into  a  medical  cafe  giving  systen),^entry  iiit^  the  mental  health  system 
is  eased  and  ac^erated.  Conjoint  health  ahd  mental  health  delivery 
has  beeh  shcfC^  to  improve  casefmding,  co<||PdinatioJ 
term  followwji,  and  prevdntiye  aducatiohalli^fforts  to  meet  specific 
popMationneedsOBorus,  e/a/,;  1976).     "  • 
^.^^mmunity-based  fachity.  —An  ideal  facility  which  would  xDSUtimize 
access  and  utilization  for  Asian  and  Pacifid  Americans  would  be  one 
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which  combines  the  attributes  of:  (1)  central  location  within  the 
commmunity  being  served,  (2)  flexible  hours  of  operations.  (3)  drop  in 
services,  (4)  compatible  physical— architectural  and  interior  design— 
features,  and  (5)  multipurpose  use  for  community  social,  recreational, 
cultural,  and^ducational  evejrfh,  as  well  as  health  scrviccs^ 
Outreach  through  ethnic  media.  —Community  outreach  in  the  primary 
language,  both^poken  (radio)  and  in  print,  is  essential  in  Asian  and 
Pacific  American  communities.  Special  outreach  measures  should  be 
directed  towards  "at-risk"  groups,  such  as  Indochincsc  refugees, 
American  servicemen's  wives  from  Asian  and  Pacific  countries,  recent 
^  immigrants,  and  individuals  with  physical  or  developmental  disabili- 

titSi  as  well  lui  mental  health  pare  needs.  ^ 

Community  li[ivolY«m#rtt 

A^  'essential  condition  for  effective  delivery  of  services  and 
releiance  of  such  services  is  involvement  or  participation  of  the  Asian 
y*"      Nand  P^ific  Amcrijian  commi/nity.  This  may  lake  any  or  all  of  the 
:  r^ilowin]K^rms.    ^  / 
Sanction  of  community  leaden.  —A  decisive  factor  in  a  community's 
acceptance  of  a  mental  health  program  would  be  the  attitude  of  its 
.  I<:!ader?.  The  approbation  of  community  leaders— their  acknowledge 

f  ment  that  the  program  and  its  staff  are  trustworttty— could  make  a 

critical  difference,  not  Only  in  the  use, of  the  services  but  also  in  the 
felatidnships  of  the  facility  with  oth^iyorganizations  and  institutions  in 
that  community  (Abai^;.«/aA,  ^4^^^  . 

Community  partlclpatioilln^bmiiii^^  qperatlon^^A  mental  health 
ceijtjr  may  not  be  "tolerated''  if  thc\<^ommunity  does  not  have  a 
significant  role  in  il^  planning  and  o^ratioli  (Scherl  and  English, 
1969).  Community  involvement  from  ihe  point  of  planning  to  the 
administration  \6f  the  facility  will  contribute  to  a  program  that  is 
responsive  tb  the.  needs  and  expccUtions  of  the  individual  clients,  a^ 
well  as  the  community  at  large. 

life  of  iwUgeiiouB  pal'aprofetaionals.  —To  the  extent  that  the  staff  of  a 
mental  health  center  is  drawn  from  the  immediate  dommunity,  Its 
credibility  and  effectiveness  may  be  enhanced^  ParAprofcssionals  from 
the  community  could  be  utilized  not  only  to  alW^yikte  the  shortage  of 
trained  bilingual-bicultural  mental  health  professionals,  but  also  to 
bridge  the  diffeitShbes  bcfwccn  the  cultural  context  of  the  clicrtt  and 
that  of  the  institution  (B^n  et  aL  1973).  Paraprofcssionals  may  be 
particularly  li^lpf^;in  fostCTing  community  outreach,  early  casefinding 
'  (prevention),  continuity  of  care  (e.g.,  home  visits),  and  involvement  of 
the  natiutd  support  systein  of  the  community. 

"7 
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Culturally  Relevant  Tr^atm^nt  Modalities 

Various  studies  have  shown  that  when  visible,  culturally  relevant 
programs  fc^r  Asian  and  Pacific  Americans  are  piovidtHi,N.hcre  is  a 
significant  increase  in  the  utilization  of  such  programs  (Sue  and 
McKinney,  1975;  Wong,  1977;  True,  1975;  Hatanaka,  1975).  Attributes 
of  such  programs  iiij^ludc  one  or  more  of  the  following  characteristics: 
Flexibility  in  use  of  treatmMt  mcHbilitics.  Cultural  resistance  among 
Asian  and  Pacific  Americans  to  traditional  nuxles  of  treatment 
requires  extreme  fleyrtxihty  in  adapting  treatmey  to  the  unique 
perceptions  and  values  6f  individifal  patients.  For  example,  the 
multifaceted  view  of  mental  illness  among  the  Chinese  includes 
religious,  mpralistic.  cosmic,  physiological,  social/ and  genetic  factc^rs 
(Lin  and  Lite,  1978).  Among  ;^eccnt  immigrant  Asian  and  Pacific 
Ainericans,  mental  health  problems  are  likely  to  be  related  to  current 
life-stress  circumstances  and  the  therapist  must  deal  immediately  with 
these  circumstances  at  the  time  of  their  cxcurrence  In  such  situiUions, 
formal  long  term  thera(X^utic  procedures  would  totally  inappropri- 
ate- 

Treatmenf  within  the  family  context.  Among  Asian  and  Pacific 
Americans,  the  family  represents  a  dominant  structure,  and  problems 
stemming  from,  acculturation  of  mainstream  lifestyles  are  often 
manifested  in  the  family  structure.  Therefore,  staff  should  be  sensitive 
to  the  need  for  family-focused  treatment  in  whi^h  this,  family  is 
involved  in  acknowledging  illness,  authorizing  treatment,  and  con- 
ducting treatment  (Murasc,  1977). 

Treatment  within  the  community  context.  Reference  has  already  been 
made  to  the  important  function  of  the  natural  support  system  within 

»  Asian  and  Pacific  American  communities.  Therefore,  individual 
treatment  programs  should  take  into  account  the  possible  role  and 
contribution  of  the  existing  indigenous  formal  and  informal  commun^y 
care  or  support  systems,  such  as  local  churches,  family  associations, 
hometown  clubs  and  district  associations,  credit  associatic^is,  and  other 
institutions,  and  community  caretaker^  such  as  ministers,  doctors, 

\  teachers,  elders,  merchants,  etc. 

*  Interdisciplinary  holistic  treatment.  Tdeally,  interdisciplinary  teams 
should  be  available  to  facilitate  holistic  treatment  of  multifocused 
problems,  incorporating  health,  mental  health,  and  social  services  staff. 
Such  comprehensive  servipes  would  address  the  spectrum  of  problems 
confronting  Asian  and  Pacific  American  clients,  particularly  the 
psychosocial-cultural  determinants  of  mental  health  problems.  For 
chronically  ill  patients  who  lack  social  support  systems— e.g.,  fami/y— 

/  the  interdisciplinary  team  might  create  a  psychosocial  kinship  network 
that  could  provide  a  substitute  support  system  (Lin  and  Lin,  1978). 
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Summary 

111  tins  pajKM  wc  have  attempted  to  address  (I)  the  general  issne  of 
"equity  in  access  \o  and  utih/ation  ol  mental  health  and  related  services 
by  Asian  and  Pacific  Americans,  and  (2)  the  role  of  Stale  ^iid  local 
governments  in  reducing, inequities  in  accc?ss  to  and  utilization  ol 
services  by  Asian  and  Pacific  American  communities. 

The  pafX-'r  presented  a  brief  summary  of  salient  demographic  fucjors 
regarding  Asian  aiid  l^icific  American  iHipulatioiis  and  the  mental 
health  status  of  Asiaii^iiiid  acific  Americans  It  then  discussed  the 
general  problem  of  uiid^rutilizatioii  of  services  by  Asian  and  Pacific 
Americans  and  delineated  the  barriers  to  service  utili/atioii  in  terms  of 
cultural  and  linguistic  barricrji  Jrtid  structural/iiistit^tioual  barriers. 
This  was  followed  by  a  discu>wion  of:  (1)  State  and  kxral  measures  for 
improving  the  planning  and  administration  of  services  to^9Vsian  and 
Pacific  Americans,  and  (2)  State  and  local  measures  for  improving  the 
delivery  and  relevance  of  services  to  Asian  and  Pacific  Americans. 

It  is  lioi>ed  that  this^^paiKM  wilf  serve  to  focus  attention  up<)!i,tlie  role 
and  responsibility^  of  Stme  and  kx:al  government  in  improving  mental 
health  and  related  services  to  Asian  and  Pacific  American  communi- 


ties. 
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Equal  Rights  and  Equal  Opportunities 


by  K.  Patrick  Okura* 


There  IS  a  widespread  belief  that  Asian  and  Pacific  Ameri9an$  do 
not  suffer  the  discriminajtion  and  disadvantages  associated  with  other 
minority  groups.  The  stereotyping  of  Asian  and  Pacific  Americans  as  a 
success  model  among  minority  groups  \}y  virtue  of  hard  work, 
education,  thrift,  ar^  initiative  has  lulled  the  general  public  into  an 
attitude  of  "benign  neglect"  to  the  extent  that  Asian  and  Pacific 
American  concerns  are  considered  secondary  to  the  problems  of  the 
other  minority  groups.  The  general  public,  as  well  as  our  Federal 
Government,  fails  to  understand  that,  except  for  the  common  facts  of 
immigration  and  residence  in  the  U.S.,  Asian  and  Pacific  Americans 
represent  a  heterogeneous  and  complex  gr^up.  < 

The  successive  waves  of  Asian|  who  have  come  to  t))jpJUnited  States 
have  eXpencnced '  a  repetitive  history  of  labor  e^ploiUtion,  blatant 
discrimination,  and  violence.  The  Asian  Americans  responded  to  this 
overwhelming  racism  by  withdrawing*,  accepting,  uj^complaining,  and 
simply  being  '*quiet  Americans."  This  quiescence  has  penalized  them 
harshly  since  it  fostered  the  attitude  of  benign  neglect  among  public 
and  private  ofTicials  to  the  extent  of  e^icluding  Asian  and  Pacific 
Americans  as  a  significant  minority  groiijK  The  fact  is  that  despite 
recent  efforts  to  promote  civil  rights  and  eq^l  opportunities  for  ethnic 
minorities  in  the  U.S.,  Asian  and  Pacific  Americans  have  been  largely 
neglected  andJgnored  by  governmental  agencies,  educational  institu- 
tions, private  corporations,  and  other  sectors  of  our  ^iety.  This  has^ 
been  further  compounded  by  the  paucity  of  Asian  Amerioins  in  noHty  • 
and  decisionmaking,  high  administration  and  i^anagem^nt  pesflio^s  in 
government  an^  private  industry.  Examples: 

♦  Anti-Asian  bias  irt  P>.  95-507.;  Asian  and  Pacific  Americans  ^ 
^  have  beert  excliided  ai^  a  protected  mihority  under  the  definition  of 

"socially  and  economically  disadvantaged**  in  this  Public  Law  95- 
507,  which  gives  preferential  treatment  to  federally  designated 
minorities  in  awarding  government  contracts.  Selection  of  blacks, 
Hispanics,  and  Native  Americans  are  specified. 

•  When  the  President*s  Commission  on  Mental  Health  was 
established,  not  a  single  Asian  or  Pacific  American  was  named 
among  the  eight  minorities  appointed  to  the  20-member  Commis- 
sion. 


•  K.  Patrick  Okur*  is  dir«clor»  Inlemattonal  Division.  National  Inslttule  of  Mental  Health.  U.S. 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 


These  are  only  two  blatanl  examples  in  just  this  past  yeifr,  in  ^itc  of 
our  efforts  to  promote  cqiv^l  opjgrtiinities  and  civil  rights  for  all  cthnk- 

tninortties>  "  ^ 

From  a  mental  health  pcrspcclfve.  programs  in  the  area  of  health, 
education,  welfare,  housing,  employment,  inmiigration.  manpower, 
rehabilitation.  Hging.  children,  all  have  significant  and  major  impact 
the  Asian  and  Pacvfic  American  community. 

The  Asian  and  Pacific  American  group  consists  of  more  than  M 
million  people  who  now  reside  in  tlHs  country  and  who  are  victims  of 
many  of  the  same  social,  economic,  and  political  inequities  that  have 
victimized  blacks,  Hlspanics.  and  Native  Americans.  The  guarantee  of 
equal  opportunity  for  all  persons  regardless  of  their  rac<:.  sex.  color, 
religion,  or  national  origin  is  a  national  goal,  legislated  irtto  law  and 
affirmed  by  the  highest  courts  in  the  land. 

We  request  an<>urge  the  U.S.  Civil  Rights  Commission  to  encourage 
and  assist  Federal  agencies  to -implement  such  laws  and  programs.  This 
is  a  responsibility  which  should  not  be  lightly  considered  by  this 
Commission.  We  seek  no  specif  privileges;  all  we  seek  is  equal  rights 
and  equal  opportunity. 
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The  Delivery  of  Mental  Health  Services  to 
Asian  and  Pacific  Americans 

\         by  Steven  P.  Shon,  M.D/ 


this  paper  I  will  attempt  to  address  some  of  the  major  issues 
involving  the  delivery  of  mental  health  services  to  Asian  and  Pacific 
Americans  (AAPA). 

It  is  estimated  that  by  1980  the  AAPA  |X)piilatton  of  the  United 
States  will  exceed  3  million  people.  This  is  especially  impressive  when 
one  considers  that  ^1970  the  AAPA  population  was  reported  to  be 
1.5  million.  Much  of^e  reason  for  this  dramatic  increase  is  due  to  the 
changes  in  immigratioj^  laws  in  the  mid-1960s,  which  had  the  cfTect  of 
shifting  immigration  away  from  Western  Europe  and  predominantly 
toward  Asia,  the  Pficific;  Islands,  and  Latin  America.  This  tremendous 
increase  in  immigration,  coupled  with  the  large  numbers  of  Indochi- 
nese  refugees  who  have  been  entering  this  country  since  1975,  creates 
a  situation  where  at  least  half  of  the  AAPA  populatioai  are  immigrants. 
This  has  important  implications  in  the  delivery  of  services  which  will 
be  discussed  later. 

One  of  the  first  things  that  one  must  be  aware  of  in  order  to 
understand  Asian  and  Pacific  Americans  is  the  great  diversity  of 
y^people  that  are  included  under  the  AAPA  designation.  Included  are 
Chinese,  Japanese,  Ptlipinos,  Koreans,  Samoans,  Ouamanians,  Viet- 
namese, Cambodians,  Laotians,  etc.  Although  there  may  be  some 
shared  philosophical,  religious,  and  other  cultural  commonalities,  the 
difTerences  are  often  as  striking  as  the  similarities.  One  cannot  deliver 
mental  health  services  to  AAPA  without  being  cognizant  of  the 
difTerences  as  well  as  the  similarities,  for  what  may  be  appropriate  for 
one  AAPA  group  may  not  be  appropriate  for  another.  Thus,  the 
planning  of  services  for  AAPA  must  include  all  AAPA  groujjs  who 
will  be  reached  by  thosft  services  if  they  are  to  be  appropriate  and 
relevant. 

The  field  of  mental  health  in  this  country  is  concerned  with  the 
treatment  and  prevention  of  a  broad  range  of  emotional  problems  and 
disorders.  It  is  a  field  whose  approach  is  still  predominantly  based  on 
the  medical  mode)  of  disease  and  illness.  However^  there  is  no  field  of 
medicine  where  culture  and  value  systems  make  so  much  difference  as 
in  the  field  of  psychiatry  and  mental  he9ltb  ^  gentt^.  While  the 
practitiohei^  olj^Jiysical  medicine  may  use  objective  t6sts  such  as  blood 


*  St<^vt;n  Short  in  uff  |mychi»l^ut  with  (he  Richm(Mid  M>^i^nlcf«  DUlD^t-  V.  ComnttfnUy  Menial 
itcAhh  Center,  andftwith  (he  Bfty  Area  ImtochmcAC  Nien(«l  llcaUh  rrojec(,  in  Sfln  Franci<(co.  'C»\i( 
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chemistries  and  X-rays  to  make  judgments  and  interpretations  about 
the  physical  well-being  of  his  patient,  the  mental  health  practitioner 
docs  not  have  the  benefit  of  such  objective  types  of  measures  The 
mental  health  practitioner  makes  interpretations  about  human  behavior 
and  interactions,  but  those  interpretations  are  ultimately  based  upon 
the  value  system  and  cultural  beljgfs  of  the  society  that  the  practitioner 
is  from.  This  may  work  out  well  when  the  client  shares  the  same 
values  and  lives  in  the  same  culture,  but  may  be  far  from  satisfactory 
when  the  client  comes  from  a  different  culture,  with  a  different  value 
system  and  world  view. 

The  psychiatric  medical  model,  upon  which  many  of  our  current 
mental  health  concepts  are  based,  is  derived  from  a  Western  European 
philosophical  base.  It  is  a  product  of  the  scientific  method,  whose 
developmental  roots  begin  in  the  Eun^^can  Age  of  Rationalism  in  the 
16th  century.  The  approach  of  scientific  rationalism  is  a  reductionistic 
one  (that  is.  in  order  to  understand  something,  one  attempts  to  break  it 
down  into  its  component  parts).  It  also  believes  in  orderly,  natural 
laws  which  govern  the  actions  of  all  things.  The  scientific  approach 
has  had  great  technological  impact  on  our  modenlf  world.  All  modern 
tecljnology,  which  we  so  easily  take  for  granted,  is  the  product  of  this 
way  of  thinking.  Although  most  people  who  live  in  the  W^tern  world 
do  not  realize  it,  it  shapes  the  very  way  they  look  at  the  world  and 
how  it  works.  That  is  their  world  view.  However,  people  from  Asian 
and  Pacific  cultures  come  from  traditions,  very  often  several  thou- 
sands of  years  old  (as  opposed  to  several  hundred  in  the  Western 
world),  whose  patterns  of  belief,  value  systems,  and  World  view  may 
be  extremely  different.  The  judgments  and  interpretations  that  W^Mt- 
em  mental  health  .professionals  make  about  AAPA  may  be  totally 
.inappropriate  to  the  cultural  context  of  AAPA  and,  therefore, 
erroneous.  Unfortunately,  those  erroneous  judgments  can  have  serious 
negative  consequences.  ^ 

I  would  like  to  discuss  some  examples  of  how  quite  disparate 
cultural  points  of  view  between  Asian  and  Pacific  Americans  and, 
mainstream  American  society  create  cooflict  within  the  mental  health 
arena.  The  issue  of  family  versus  individual  is  one  major  example  of 
this  conflict 

The  family  plays  a  very  important  role  in  most  AAPA  cultures 
unlike  in  American  society  where  family  bonds  are  much  looier  smd 
one  thinks  ^marily  of  the  nucleiir  family  of  parents  and  children.  In 
American  society  the  individual  breaks  awiy  firom  the  family  to  go  his 
own  way.  The  ideals  of  individuality,  independence,  and  self-sufficien- 
cy are  stressed  by  society.  Life  is  considered  in  terms  of  the  individual, 
beginning  with  birth  and  ending  with  death.  Within  the  life  of  the 
individual  there  tends  to  be  an  emphasis  on  the  "here  and  now/* 
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However,  the  tradition  or  most  Asian  artd  Pacific  American  ciilturcs 
tends  to  place  a  great  emphasis  on  the  family  as  (he  central  unit  rather 
than  the  individual.  Within  the  framework  of  time,  which  is  seen  as  a 
continuum  with  a  long  past  and  long  future,  it  is  the  family  that  is  the 
unit  of  life  that  moves  through  this  continuum.  The  family  has  a  life 
that  goes  all  the  way  back  to  the  beginning  of  time  and  will  go  all  the 
way  to  the  end  of  time.  The  family  name  exists  throughout  history  and 
will  exist  throughout  all  history  to  come.  The  implication  for  the 
individual  is  that  all  the  actions  in  his  life  will  reflect  on  all  the 
ancestors  4hat  have  ever  .existed  in  the  family  and  on  ^1  future 
generations.  Thus^  the  individual's  actions  reflect  on  the  family  past, 
present,  and  fui^c.  One  can,  therefore,  understand  the  implications  of 
mental  illness  and  its  stigmatic  efTect  on  the  whole  ftiitiily  hne. 

Traditionally,  each  of  the  family  members  has  faidy  specific  roles 
a|id  functions  which  are  based  on  concepts  which  may  date  back 
several  thousand  years,  e.g.,  Confucian  ideals  of'the  family.  If  all 
members  function  as  they  are  supfK)sed  to,  there  exists  a  mutual 
interdependence  among  all  family  members.  Family  members  are  tied 
together  throughout  their  lives,  and  different  generations  may  live 
together  in  the  same  home.  The  American  mental  health  professional 
often  sees  AAPA  individuals  from  traditional  families  as  pathological, 
based  primarily  on  their  own  unconscious  cultural  bias  of  what  is 
appropriate  for  mainstream,  middle-class  white  Americans.  AAPA 
children  are  frrf^tlHitly  labeled  as  "dependent,"  family  members  as 
"overprotective,"  and  relationships  between  family  members  as 
"symbiotic."  This  is  not  to  say  that  emotional  disturbances  do  not 
exist,  for  they  certainly  do,  b\it  the  mental  health  system  all  too 
frequently  compounds  problems  by  misinterpretation  of  both  normal 
and  abnormal  behavior,  and  interactioih  because  of  cultural  ignorance. 

Another  area  of  cultural  disparity  that  creates  difficulty  for  AAPA 
people  in  contact  with  the  American  mental  health  system  is  the  area 
of  communication.  Aiqerican  society  tends  to  promote  direcfness, 
o^nness,  and  honesty  aS'Trt^'^st&^d  ideals.  However,  within  the 
tradition  of  most  AAPA  cultures,  Communication  is  governed  by 
many  very  complex  variable^.  AmoXg  them  are  age,  status,  role, 
familiarity,  concepts  of  obligation,  shame  and  "loss  6f  face,"  and  many 
others.  The  area  is  so  important  ancr  sensitive  tt^t  the  use  of  go- 
betweens  is  an  jmportant  part  of  the^adition  of  many  AAPA  groups. 
Without  knowledge  'Of^  these  imi^rtant  variables,  many  American 
mental  health  professionals  make  interpretations  based  upon  their  own 
cultural  views  and  value  systems  around  communicatio|^  Most 
psycho^herapies  rely  primarily  on  direct  verbal  communication  and, 
therefore,  this  style  of  communication  tends  to  be  highly  valued  by 
mental  health  practitioners.  BecS^ise  of  this,  AAPA  people  are  often 
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seen  as  "quiet."  "passive."  "noncxpicssivc."  and  overall  "resistant."  In 
actuality  there  may  be.niany  messages  being  connnumcated.  but  not  in 
the  direct,  verbal  manner  that  American  mental  health  professionals 
aic  used  to.  For  example.  AAPA  parents  have  at  tunes  iK-en  seen  ns 
uncaring  and  unlovii^  of  their  Vhildrcn  because  they  have  not  been 
o<i»erved  to  express  those  feelings  oi>enly  and  verbally  or  through 
physical  contact  in  front  of  therapists.  These  ty|>cs  of  inappropriate 
interpretations  b>>  mental  health  people  who  arc  not  knowledgeable 
(  atwut  AATA  cQHinumication  styles  are  further  reflections  of  the 
^  inscnsitivity  ajid  cultural  ignorance  oP  the  overall  mental  health 
system. 

The  .issues  of  family  aiid  communication  style  are  only  two  of  many 
examples  of  how  the  American  mental  health  system  docs  not 
effectively  deal  with  Asian  and  Pacific  American  peoples  because  of 
cultural  biases  It  is,  therefore,  iipf  surprising  that  studies  of  nicuUl 
health  centers  in  various  parts/>f  the  country  suc^  as  Seattle  (Sue  and 
McK^lney,  1973T.  Los  Au^-les  (Hatanaka  et  al  ,   1975)  and  San 
Francisco  (Report  of  the  San  Francisco  Community  Mental  Health 
Services.  1977)  show  that  various  AAPA  groiips  grossly  uiiderutilize 
mental  health  services  in  proportion  to  their  population.  The  Seattle 
study  also  showed  4hat  when  AAPA  do  seek  services,  they  tended  not 
to  return  after  the  first  contact.  The  underutilization  of  sdw^ices  by 
AAPA  does  not  mean  that  AAPA  do  not  have  mental  health 
problems.  Studies  in  Seattle  (Sue.  1977)  and  in  the  California  State 
mental  hospitals  (Berk  and  Hirata.  1973).  and  the  ex|>erieiice  of  the 
Richmond  Maxi-Center  in  the  San  Francisco  community  mental, 
health  system  show  tftat  the  AAPA  people  who  do  use  mental  health 
services  tend  to  be  more  disturbed  (based  on  diagnosis)  than  other 
groups.  This  would  indicate  that  most  AAPA  only  turn  to  mental 
health  services  when  problems  are  extremely  severe  and  that  there  are 
many  who  need  mpntal  health  services,  but  are  not  utilizing  the 
American  mental  health  system.  This  is  confirnied  by  the  experience  of 
many  mental  health  profowjonals  working\with  AAPA  wh6  note  that 
people  will  usually  bnl/seek  services  as  a 'last  resort  when  things  are 
extremely  Jbad  and  all  other  resources,  especially  within  the  family, 
havrf'failed. 

In  the  preceding  pages  1  have  very  briefly  sketched  some  of  the 
main  issues  that  1  see  as  problems  of  Asian  and  Pacific  Americans  Ui 
obtaining  useful  and  relevant  mental  health  services.  A  much  full^ 
discussion  of' these  and  other  important  issues  may  be  found  in  thj 
President's  Commission  on  Mental  Health  subpanel  repprt  entitled; 
"Mental  Health  of  Asian/Pacific  Americans"  (Report  to  u|fc  President 
from  the  President's  Commission  on  Mental  Health,  1978).  Hie 
solutions  to  the  problems  discussed  earlier  are  obviously  complex  and 
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iiui.sT,  IhcMcforc.  as  I  poucivc  thciii.  otciii  at  many  Ij^-vols  In  (he 
lollowmg  pages  1  will  adenipl  to  dclineale  some  of  these  solutions. 

Fust.  I  Mibv'p  it  IS  esseiittnl  that  AAPA  be  involved  in  all  levels  of 
decisionmaking'  processes  to"  ensure,  that  AAPA  needs  are  identified 
and  that  services  i)rovided  are  appropriate  and  relevant  It  is  iiniwrlant 
that.consumersTproyidcr,  and  overall  community  input  l>c  elicited  and 
adhered  to  in  the  (Jecisioiiniakiiig  process.  As  stated  earlier!  because  of 
the  diveisity  of  AAPA  gioup.s,  it  is  important  that  there  is  represeiita- 
tiiMi  Irtini  all  AA1»A  grtiups  who  will  be.afTccted  by  such  decisi^ms, 
and  tfial  input  be  obtii,ined  in  llie  very  beginning  of  planning  as  well  hs 
«        in  the  ongoing  operations.  /  ' 

Because  of  the  >act  -that  AAPA  come  from  cuHurcs  whose 
philosophical,  religious,  and  cultural  world  views  are  quite  different 
from  the  Western  world,  it  is  essential  that  there  b^  bicultural  service 
providers  tfial  are  from  the  AAPA  gr^s  being  served.  A  mental 
healtfi  .service  provider  who  i}o<;,s  not  understand  the  cultural  context 
of  his  client  cannot  eflj^tivcly  ftrve  him.  As  noted  earlier,  a  gotNd  half  ' 
of  the  AAPA  population  are  immigrants  and  English  if^.  nol  their 
primary  language.  Many  are  monolingual.  Because  of  this'i}  is  quite' 
obviously  important  that  service  providers  for  this  population  have 
bilingual  as  well  as  bicultural  capacities.  Thei^efore,.  in.  order  that 
AAPA  be  guaranteed  the  right  to  ai>propriate  services,  bilingual- 
bicultural  staffing  must  exist.  Furthermore,  staffing  must  be  more  than 
just  a  token  geiiture  and  must  exist  at 'aH^leyi'els  of  service  provision 
systems.  x   . . 

There  is  somejegislatioii,  such  as  subparagraph  D  of  section  206  (c). 
,   (I)  of  PCiblic  Law  94-63  which  states  that:  ^  , 

in  the  case  of  a  community  mental  health  Venter  serving  a 
population  including  a  substantial  proportion- of  individuals  of 
limited  English-speaking  ability,  the  center  has  (i)  develdped  a 
plan  "and  made  arrangements  responsiv^  to  the  needs  of  such 
population /or  providing  services  to  the  extent  practicable  in  the 
language, and  cflltural  context  most  appropriate  to  sucfi  individu- 
als and  00  identified  an  individual  on  its  staff  who  is  flueht  in  both 
that  language  and  English  and  whose  responsibilities  shall  include  i 
providing  guidance  to  such  individuals  and  to  appropriate  staff  • 
members  with  respect  to  cultural  sensitivities  and  "bridgiiic 
linguistic  and  cultural  diflferenceSr  '  »  . 

M^comraunity  mentalliealth  centers  have  failed  to  comply  with 
such  ^gislation  and  thereby  limited  the  right  of  many  Asian  and 
Pacific  American  peoples  to  appropriate  services  and  treatment.  It  is, 
therefore,  important  tl?at  the  Federal  G<^veriiment  develop  inecha-  " 
nisms  to  enforce  the  compliance  of  such  existing  legislation,  for  ' 
Without  enforcement  it  is  useless.    ,  '  '  ^  ,  , 
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Not  only  has  (ho  inciitiil  hc-^h  system  fiiilcd  in  its  s<;rvit  o  to  A  A  PA 
IH'oplcs  by  not  providing  bilingual  bK  ultunil  sorvicos,  hut  also  tho 
system  ofvmcntal  health  training  in  this  ccmntjy  has  lailod  to'prixhKi' 
enough  well-trained  bilingual-bicultunil  mental  health  professionals. 
The  great  shortage'Nif  bilingual-bicultural  personnel  will  not  be 
alleviated  lyitil  major, steps  are  taken  in  the  area  of  mental  health 
training  io  address  the  probletn.  The  issue  is  well  described  in  the 
AAPA  subpanel  re(>ort  to  the  President's  Commission  on  MeJ^tal 
Health  (Reptirt  to  the  President  fxom  thf  President's  ComniissioiVon 
Mental  Health.  1978)  which  states:  \       '  " 

Traditional  tniining  programs  in  the  mejital  health  disciplines  of 
psychiatry,  psychology,  social  wiirk,  and  psychiatric  nursing  have 
not  significantly  increased  the  number  -of-  Aiian  and  Pacific 
American  graduates  nor  adequately  equipped  them  to  s<;rve  the 
mental  health  needs  of  Asian  and  Pacific  American  populations. 
I  he  vast  majority  of  the  tradiiioiial  training  programs  have  been 
^c^mg  in  the  necessary  expertise,  interest,  and  qualified  AAPA 
staff.  They  have  tended  to  pTOvide  little  opportunity  for  contact 
with  Asian  and  Pacific  American  clients  and  communities.  "IJiis 
situation  indirectly  discourages  Asian  and  Pacific  American 
•  trainees  interesj^^  in  w.orking  with  Asian  and  Pacific  American 
populations  and  daiies  these  students  the  necessary  training 
durjn/a  critical  phase  in  their  professional  careers. 

Because^  of  the' lack  of  resources  to  train  AAPA  mental  health 
professionals,.both  .within  and  across  mental  health  disciplines,  1  Would 
see  a  necessity  to  pool  resources  so  they  may  be  effectively  focused  on 
such  training.  This  could  be  done  by  the  development  of  regional 
Asian  and  Pacific  Amerksan  multidisciplinary  mahtal  ^lealth  training 
centers.  These  centers  could  a|so  render  comprehensive  mental  health 
services  to  target  AAPA  populations  as  well  *  pr<We  consultation 
to  other  mental  health  service  agencie§  andLtniiningUhstitutions.  The 
training  within  such  a  center  should  inclilde  contihaing  education, 

'bilingual-bicultural  training,  fieldwork  exjiferience, Specific  training 
seminars,  curriculum  development,  recruitrtid«^resd*rch,  and  evalu- 
ation. They  should  also  include  a  board  of  directors  reWsentative  of 
AAPA  communities.  '        ■  J    ,  ^ mm ^"^"^"i 

"  An  essential  aspect  of  such  a  program  is  that  it  shouW  be  cQmmunity 
based.  Lin^s  to  university-based  traiiiing  programs  and  community 
iqental  health  centers  would  be  vitally  important,  but  it  is  crucial  that 
Xhe  autonomy  and  self-determination  of  such  AAPA  training  centers 

■  be  preserved.  , 

The  development  of  such  centers  would  require  a  commitment  of 
training  ftinds  designated  for  the  development  c^AAPA  mental  health 
service  providers.  Funding  shoufd  proyide  for  training  in  all  menial 
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health  disciplines  as  well  as  for  paraprofcssioiials  and  shguld 'include 
support  for  training  centers,  faculty  costs,  stipends,  and  continuing 
education,   j       .     ^  >^ 

The  issue  of  i^ruitment  is  clearly ^f  major  concern  if  ther^  is  ever 
to  be  an  increase  in  the  number  of  bilingual-bicultural  mcptal  health 
^  personnel.  The  establishment  of  regional  multidisciplinary  training 
centers  would  be  one  means  of  recruitment  and  would  make  mental 
health  work  a  visible  career  alternative.  However,  for  recruitment  to 
be  successfuPit  must  be  long  range  and  would  havc^o  be  instituted  at 
the  early  public  school  level.  Mental  health  educational  programs 
beginningXpt  the  elementary  school  level  would  be  helpful  for  this 
purpose.  SdiOol  e^lilcational  programs,  especially  those  ijxai  stress 
prevention,  would  be  very  important  in  AAPA  communities  and  have 
as  dual  Ijenefits  a  means  of  raising  mental  health  Consciousness  and  a 
way  of  promo^ng  interest  in  the  mental  health  field  as  a  carejr.  This 
would  be  particularly  important  for  AAPA  communities  because  of 
the  great  many  cultural  taboos  and  stigmas  associated  with  mental 
•illness.  Because  current  recruitn^ent  me<!:hanisms  are  either  nonexistent 
or  totally  inadequate,  there  must  be  a  conscious  and  speciflc  effort  at 
both  the  State  and  national  level  to  create  recruitment  mechanisms 
which  will  identify,  inform,  and  selqpt  potential  AAPA  meiUal  health 
sef  vice  providers.  ^ 

There  is  a  large  body  of  literature  that  shows  that  culture  does  make 
a  difference  in  menUl  health.  It  is  an  impohant  factor^ot  only  in 
service  deliverv^but  also  in  understanding  tl\e  etioIogjrTTncidence,  and 
symptomatolo^^  mental  illness.  With  the  rapidly  increasing  rise  of 
the  AAPA  population  in  this  country,  it  is  impera^ve  that  AAPA^ 
focused  curriculum  and  teaching  materials  be  de'^eloixjd  and  imple- 
mented in  all  mental  health  disciplines.  It  is  also  important  that 
continuing  educational  Rrograms  about  AAPA  populations  bcrtfeVel- 
opedjor  current,  non-AAPA  mental  health  service  providers.  These 
educational  programs  should  be  required  of  all  non^jA^A  mental 
health  service  providers  who  deal  with  AAPA  populations.  ^ 
Within  XaPA  populations  there  am  special  subgroups  who  have 
receiv<jd  scant  mental  health  attention  and  where  culture  is  an 
^im^ortallt  variable.  Some  of  these  important  subgroups  are  AAPA 
wives  of  U.S.  servicemen.  AAPA  with  developmental  disabilities. 
AAPA  who  live  in  the  Trust  Terr^tories\of  the  Pacifiq,  AAPA 
children. -«nd  A^PA' elderly.  It  is  important  that  orientation  an 
teaching  materialsNr  develo(>ed  and  disseminated  for  mental  health 
service  providers  who  have  contact  with  thesc^pecial  groups. 

It  is  clear  thafmTin&VM^  in  well-trained.  AAPA  bilingual-bicultural 
mental  health  service  provider*  will  take  some  time  to  develop.^ 
However.  Jhere  are  some\ep$  that  can  be  taken  no^  to^allevi^te  the 
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--coTrent  situation.  One  of  these  steps  deals  with  the  issue  of  the 
maldistribunon  of  AAPA  psyehiatrists^  There  are  large  numbers  of 
foreign 'medical  school  graduates  who  enter  the  United  States  every 
year  from  Asian  and   Pacific  countries.  Many  of  them  choose 
psychiatry  as  their  area  of  specialty.  However,  psychiatry  training 
programs  that  arc  located  in  areas  where  there  are  large  AAPA 
p«)ulations  (the  west  coast  of  the  United  States),  do  not  generally 
■Ulept  foreign  medical  schiwl  graduates  from  Asian  and  Pacific 
countries  into  their  programs.  Because  of  this,  foreign  medical  s(;liool 
graduates  from  Asian  and  Pacific  countries  end  up  training  an^ 
practicing  in  areas  where  there  are  very  niinimak  concentrations'^f, 
AAPA.  Also,  their  training,  understandably,  d<|ps  not  focus  on  - 
treatment  of  AAPA  groups  because  there  are  so  few  in  their  »5£^J'' 
would,  therefore,  be  important  that  qiialified  foreign  medicaF  sch^k^I 
_graduates  from  Asian  and  Pacific  countries  be  allowed  to  train  iii  _^ 
programs  which  exist  in  areds^-tlfe  country  where  there  Tire  high 
concentrations  of  A^^AT^ining  programs,  most  all  of  which 
receiyc-Some-ptiWicftinding,  snould  be  forced  to  change  restrictive 
admissions  policies  and  train  AAPA  psychiatrists  who  can  fujfill  the 
needs  of  AAPA'pcople  in  those  areas.  '  ' 

The  community  mental  health  system  catchment  arpa  policy  often. 
^    works  against  AAPA  who  are  in  need  of  mental  health  services.  The 
policy  dictates  that  the  range  of  mental  health  services  be  set  up 
according  to  geographical  areas  bas<id  on  population,  and  that  people 
should  seek  servlcCTin  their  own  catchment-area.  Because  AAPA 
populations  do  not  always  live  in  one  area  but  are  often  spread  out, 
i^d  because  of  the  shortage  of  bilingual-bicultural  service  providers,  ^ 
AAPA  cHen%,often  cannot  find  appropriate  service  providers  in  their 
own  catchment  area.  Because  catchment  areas  are  usually  given  funds 
to  provide  service  only  to  those  clients  who  live  in  their  districts,  they 
often  discourage  service  seekers  from  crossing  boundariefis^til  there 
are  enough  bilingual^icultural  service  providers  in  all  catchment 
areas,  jt  makes  sense  to  pool  resources  Whenever  feasible.^hus, 
administrative,  program,  and  fiscal  arjfcgements  should  be  made  to 
allow  Asian  and  Pacific  American  ^iipents  to  be  served"  across 
catchment  boundaries  when  appropriate  s<!r<4fces  do  not  exist  in  their 
areas.  Iliis  would  avoid  duplication  of  existing  services  which  are 
often  in  themselves/inadequate,  but  could  be  more  effective  if 
\»mbined  with  services  from  other  catchments.  *' 
^  Because  of  the  sh^tage  of  bilingual-bicultural  mental  health  service 
providers  and  theiflappropriateness  ^  existing  mental  health  services, 
many  communitjNfcA^d  AAPA  service  programs  have  developed  and 
*    ar»^being  utilized      AAPA  clients  in  need  of  help.  In  many  ways 
ty*  conimunity  pjbgrams  are  doing  the  job  that  the  mental  health 


sysftMti  ought  lo  he  doing.  1  would.  thcMrfbro,  rcconuncnd  lhat 
conununity  nuMitnl  health  services  conliact  with  AAPA  connmnnty- 
based  organizalions  whcnevci  ix>ssihlc  to  deliver  nieittal  health 
services  to  the  A APA  coniinunitics  that  such  organizatic^is  serve. 

In  closing,  I  would  again  like  to  refer  to  the  AAPA  subf>anel  rci>ort 
on  the  "Mental  Health  of  Asian/Pacific  Aincriciins  ^  which  is  part  of 
the  Rvpcyrt  to  the  President  from  the  President's  Coninussion  on  Mental 
^Health,  1978:  ^  ^ 

I  he  most  iwvasivc  mental  health  prc^blcin  confrotituig  Asian  aud 
Pncitlc  Americans  is  racism.  The  cfTeCts  of  racism  (e.g.,  colonial- 
ism and  institutional  racism)  are  vjeWed  as  being  highly  detrim«n- 
tal  to  the  mental  health  of  Asimiuind  Pacific  Americans  Racism 
adversely  affects  the  emotiontf^ud  psychological  wt;ll-being  of 
Asian  and  Pacific  Americans,  and  it  often  restrids  the  resources 
(e.g..  economic  and  service)  available  to  them.  Racism  is  manifest- 
ed m  discrinjinatory  acts  which  often  have  a  damaging  psychology ' 
iv:al  impact  on  Asian  and  Pacific  Americans  Ihese  acts  have 
frequently  been  codified  in  discriminatory  legislation,  which 
clearly  violates  human  rights  (0\^.  1975).  Racism  is  also 
,  manifested  in  derogatory  stereotypJta^  of  Asian  ana  Pacific 
Americans  as  something  less  than  ^'American."  Such  stigma  has 
followed  Asian  and  Pacific  -Americans  over  the  years,  often 
producing  a  sense  of  inferiority  and  second-class  citizenship. 
Institutional  racism  further  operates  in  the  mental  health  delivery 
system  to  ignore  the  distinct  and  diverse  mental  health  needs  of 
the  Asian  and  Pacific  Americans  and  to  restrict  opportunities  to 
enter  the  mental  health  professions.  The  subpanel  reconmiends: 

l.  /That  existing  and  proposed  mental  health  policies  contain 
si>ccific  provisions  which  acknowledge  the  unique  cultjjfcs, 
languages,  and  lifestyles  (including  immigration  experience)  of  tht^"* 
Asian  and  Pacific  American.  The  subpanel  further  recommends 
suppor^pf  those  policies  which  recognize  and  reflect  sensitivity 
the^culttiral,  racjal,  and  ethnic  difTerences  of  the  Asian  and  Pacific 
Ameucaiig-<e.g.,  bilingual-bicultural  educatton*  and  affirmative 
action  progups).  i 

\  wholeheartedly  agreeAwith  the  subpanel's  identificati<J  of  this 
primary  mental  health  issue  lacing  Asian  and  Pacific  ^mcfi^is  and  its 
reqommendations  to  deal  with  jit: 
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Mental  Health  Services  for  the  Asian 
Americans:.  Problems  and  Alternatives 

by  Evelyn  Lee* 

I.  The  'Voder  Minority  and  the  Madneme  Eataty- 
llahment 

Formany  minorities  in  America,  quality  mental  health  care  is  not 
readily  available.  Our  service  system  is  crisis  oriented  rather  than 
prevention  dfiented;  the  delivery  system  is  too  fragmented,  ineficctive, 
ind  lacks  coordination;  mos^^  unfortunately,  the  strengths  and  cultural 
uitiquencss  of  the  minority  individuals  arc  either  neglected  or  disre- 
garded. J 

After  years  of  protests  Judicial  decisions,  and  big  push  for  consumer 
in^^ut  in  the  '60s  and  early  70s,  the  poor  and  the  minority  started  to 
receive  increased  public  attention  and  some  legislative  protection  from 
the  Federal  Government.  The  Community  Mental  Health  Center  Act 
in  1963  (RL.  58-164)  and  later  amendments  (P.L.  94-63)  sought  to 
provide  incentives  through  funding  to  establish  community  i^ental 
health  centers  throughout  the  country.  One  of  the  goals  of  the  Federal 
community  mental  health  center  (CMHC)  progran^^  is  to  reach,  the 
high-risk»  needy  groups  otherwise  lacking  high  quality  services. 
Twelve  mental  h(»lth  services  are  mandated  to  be  made  available  to 
d-  persons  in  the  local  communities: 

Title  VI  6t  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1974  also  require^  that  State 
agencies  and  their  local  counterparts  receiving  Federal  flnancial 
assistance  operate  in  a  way  which  ensures  that  the  individuals  are  not 
denied  the  benePits  of  or  excluded  from  participation  in  services  on  the 
.  basis  of  race,  color,  or  national  origin.  This  law  has  been  further 
'  deflncd  in  the  Health  Revenue  Sharin^L>*<)d  Health  ,Sctvices  Act  of 
1975,  which  requires  t^at  community  mental  health  centers  make 
specific  goals  and  plans  and  stafTmg  appointments  whiclt  are  culturally^ 
and  linguistically  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  populatipn  they  serve. 

The  implementation  of  such  Federal  legislative*  m&ndates  had 
aroused  mixed  feelings  of  confusion  and  excitement  among  the  mental 
health  professionals.  There  are  endless  debates  over  the  "clinical 
service**  versus  "social  change**  models.  There  are  issues  pertinent  to 
conflict  involving  "community  control**  versus  "governmental  con- 
trol.** The  Medical  industry  is  rapidly  being  challenged  by  health 
"consumerism.**  There  are  constant  struggles  to  define  who  are  "over- 
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served/'  *  iiiidcrscrved/'  oi  '^iiiservcif "  Many  dcinstitutionali/cd" 
mental  patients  are  in  Icxal  comnuunties  with  no  treatment  \\\^ 
supp(ir(    niscriminatiyn  and  reverse  diHcrimination  are  hoi  issu^}* 
-^j6vered  by  oui  daily  newspapers.  The  mental  health  industry,  like 
their  patients,  is  in  a  j^atc  of  madness. 
S         Now,  16  years  after  the  implementation  of  the  CMHC  Act»  even 
with  the  increased  mental  health  centers,  mental  healtli  care  is  still 
irrelevent  and  often  unavailable  (Chu  and  Trotter,  1972)  Tlic  detailed 
si>ecincations  for  the  Community  Mental  Healtli  Systems  Act  (l-ed 
1979  draft)  lists  several  discouraging  findings: 

1.  Despite  significant  progress  in  the  availability  of  mental  health 
services,  children  and  youth,  the  aged,  the  chronically  mentally  ill, 
racial  and  ethnic  minorities,  poor  persons,  and  persons  in  rural  areas 
often  lack  access  to  adequate  mental  health  services. 

2.  Even  where  mental  services  arc  available,  (he  lack  ^f  coordination 
of  mental  health,  health,  and  human  services  often  lead  to  neglect  or 
unnecessary  institutioiializat^n  of  i>crsons  with  chronic  mental  disabil- 
ities. 

3.  Millions  of  persons  with  Some  level  of  mental  disorder  ar^ 
treated  in  the  primary  health  card  system  where  opportunities  for 
effective  care  are  often  lost  because   of  inadequate  metital  health 

*   training  for  general  health  care   personnel    and  the  lack  of  mental 
health  personnel  in  primary  health  care  settings,  , 

4.  Present  efforts  to  prevent  mental  disability  ihrough  discovery  and 
elimination  of  the  causes  of  mental  illness  antjTth^pugh  early^Jetection 
and  treatment  programs  are  far  too  limited. 

For  many  minorities,  they  are  also  often  underserved  by  high 
quality  mental  health  resources  (Kramer^  Rosen,  and  Willis,  1973).  In 
^  1973.  38  percent  of  the  272  centers  with  over  2.000  nCn white  residents 
y  in  their  catchment  areas  had  lomr  utilization  rates  for  nonwhit^s  than 

for  whites  (>Vindlc,  1976).  1%^  the  Asian  and  Pacific  Island  Anfcricans. 
th(py  arc  cither  unserved,  underserved.  or  inappropriately  served  by 
the  N^ion's  mental  health  system.  There  ^are  major  deficiencies  in  the 
\  ^  areas  of  service  availability,  assessibjlity,  appropriateness,  and  account- 

ability.  Let  us  examine  some  of  the  very  limited  available  finding^: 

•  According  to  Sue  and  Mc^inney*s^tudy  in  the,  Seattle.  Wash- 
ington, area  (1974).  Asians  afc  diagnosed  as  psychotic  almost  twice 
as  often  as  whites  (22.4  percent  to  12,7  percent),  and  the  dropout 
rate  for  Aj^anpatients  was  extremely  hiah  (52  percent). 

•  Many  oMhe  Asians  and  Pacific  Islandfets  are  placed  in  State 
Y                   hospitals  far  awa)/from  their  local  community.  In  19T3Berk  and 
\                   Hirata  reported  that  the  rate  Of  State  hospital  commitments  amon^ 

Chinese  Americans  had  incr^Jased  faster  than  that  of  the  general 
population  in  California  during  the  last  50  years.  "  ^ 
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•  According  to  the  scvcnri  studies  (Stl^*  and  McJCinney,  1974,  Sue, 
1977;  Kanis  and  Hdgcrton,  1969),  Spanish  Amm-icans  and  Asian 
Amerioans  use  mental  health  nerviees  far  lens  than  other  segments  oL^ 
American  society.  For  those  who  engaged  in  the  mental  heglth 
systems,  they  seem  to  face  a  grel^yj^tendency  to  be  overdiagnoscd  in 
some  categories  while  underdiagnosed  in  others. 

•  In  comparing  a  sample  of  Chinese  (Patients  with  a  randomly 
selected  control  group,  it  was  shown  that  while  the  Chinese  were 
less  likely  to  utilize  mental  health  facihties,  the  patients  te;ided  to  be 
more  disturbed  than  white  patients  (Brown,  Stein,  Huang,  and 
Hafris,  1973). 

•  A  study  on  Asian/ students  (Sue  and  Sue,  1971)  showed  that 
Chinese  and  Japanese  nmles  j^m  to  exhibit  more  severe  psychologi- 
cal disturbance  than  non-Asians.  Very  few  bicultural  services  are 
available  for  such  population. 

As  a  member  in  the  itfinority  advisory  committee  oV  Administration  - 
of  Alcohol,  Drug  Abuse  and  Mental  Health  (ADAMHA)  of  HEW,  I 
have  the  opportunity  to  visit  many ^ Asian  and  Pacific  Island  mental 
health  progr^s  in  the  U.S.  A^  a  mental  health  provider,  I  also  have 
the  opportunity  to  learn  from  the  consumers.  There  are  many  very 
discouraging  findings.  For  example: 

•  Many  non-English-speaking  patients  who  are  hospitalized  in 
Sieke  hospital^  are  not  able  to  communicate  with  the  Jitaff,  The 
majority  of  States,  like  M^ssachii'setts,  do  not  ha^ve  any  bilingual 
mental  health  professionals.! 

•  Many  Asian  and  Pacific  Island  communities  do  not  have 
community-based  meptal  health  programs.  This  incli^des  big  cities 
with  large  Asian  and  Pacific  Island  populations. 

•  Very  few  mental*  health  programs  are  directly  (fontrolled  by 
local  community  boards. 

•  In  many  parts  of  tho,  country,  Asians  and  Pacific  Islanders  are 
dispersed  over  ^l^y^atchment  areas.  For  many  **isolated"  people, 
such  as  residents  in  the. Midwest  or  in^the  South,  bicultural-bilingual 
services  are  not  available  at  all.  There  is  almost  no\att|ention  given  to 
the  need  for  cross  catchment  area  service  delivery  Concept. 

•  A  significant  proportion  of ^sian/Pacific  Americans,  especially 
refugees  from  Southeasjl  Asia,  are  newcomers  to  the  U.S.  who  must 
face  multiple  problems  of  language  barriers,  unemployment,  cultural 
shock,  emotional  problems  caused  by  losses^  ^isolation,  loneliness, 
etc.  Very  litlle  attention  *and  financial  support  are  given  to 
community  agencies  to  provide  mental  health  services  to  such 
groups. 

•  There  are  very  few  bilingual  and  biculturai  mental  health 
professionals  available.  For  example,  in  Ma^chusetts  there  is  no 
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Victiiaincse-S|>cuktiig  psychologist  oi  psychiati^t  avaihiblc  I'hcic  isj| 
only  one  Can(oncse-s|)eakiiig  psychiatrist  uiid  one  1  oisaiioso-s|H-ak 
ing  Hccnscd  psychologist.  Many  States  do  not  have  any  Asian  and 
Pacific  Island  professionals  available. 

There  arc  many  reasons  why  Asian  and  Pacific  Island  minorities  do 
'  not  receive  their  ftiir  share  of  mental  health  services.  The  following  arc 
some  major  problems; 

1.  Asians  and  Pacific  l-slancferri  arc  often  stereoly|>cd  as  the  "moilcl" 
ininorily:  educated,  having  a  stable  family,  and  free  of  conflicts.  The 
problems  of  mental  health  pxd  ihc  rate  of  mental  illness  have  l>ecn 
underestimated  by  the  American  public.  The  "they'll  take  care  of 
themselves"  assuiflpifon  led  to  governmental  neglect  in  providing  very 
needed  services  to  this  silent  minority.  Many  social  services  and 
mental  health  facilities  are  relieved  of  their  rcsptmsibility  and  obliga- 
tion, and  therefore  rnobi^ize  their  energy  and  resources  to  the  more 
visible,  vocal,  and  "problematic"  |)opulations. 

2.  Asians  are  in  general  not  "psychologically  minded."  Most  of  them 
-  have  very  little  understanding^nd  contact  with  the  mental  health 

profession.  To  receive  help  from  a  "stranger"  would  be  to  publicue 
the  disgrace  of  his  family.  Pride,  shame,  fear  of  social  stigmas,  "savii* 
face"  ahio  prevent  their-cntry  to  the  de#i^f  nie^al  health  centewV 
(Sato,  19^9). 

3     There  are  few  bilingual-bicultural  providers  in  Uij^existing  CM^fiC 
with  good  understanding  of  the  distinctive  ethnic  value  system  and 
y  common  life  stresses.  Many  Asjans  and  Pacific  Islanders,  especially  the 
<^  new  immigrants,  do  not  speak  English  and  find  it,  very  difficult  to 
express  their  emotional  diffic>rity  through  interpreters. 
'4.    The, Western  ideology  of  emotional  problemv^nd  its  methodology 
are  very  foreign  to  most  of  the  Asians.-  It  is  rath^-  difficult  to  establish 
rapport  and  therapeutic  relationships  between  the  Asian  clients  and  . 
'         *American-traincdjtberapists  who  have  different  j racial  and  cuUuraP 
backgrounds.  Psytbotherapy  is  basically  a  whitel  upper-middle  class 
activity  geared  for  patients  who  have  high  verbal  functioning,  high 
emotional  expressiveness,  and  great  tolerance  for  ambiguity  (Sue  and 
Deroia,  1973).  Diagno^s  and  treatment .  are  based  on  traditional 
psychiatric  concepts  of  mental  health  and  mental  disorders.  Tradition- 
al psychiatric  modalities  tend  to  work  best  for  the  YAVIS  (young, 
adaptabte,  verbal,  intelligent,  and  successful).  As  for  most  pf^^H 
■    .  uneducated  Awans  who  have  low  verbal  skills,  unmotivated  for. insigh^l 
th^apy,  and  uri^ble  to  pay,  they  fall  imo  ajimba.  _  ^ 

5.  Nonexistence  of  locallcbmmunity-based  mental  health  programs  in 
inany  Asian  and  Pacific  llpand  communities.  Mapy  big  cities  with  large 
ngipbcrs  of  Pacific/Asiftn  Americans  still  lac'K  com muriity -based 
mental  health  facilitie^   ,  * 
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6  t.iinitcd  |K)wei  in  t^ie  mental  health  phinning  and  decisionmaking 
priKcss  Very  few  Asians  an^i  raCific  Islanders  are  represented  on  (he 
Ux.al,  regional,  and  State  mental  health  area  JK>ards. 
7.  Inadequate  Asian  and  Pacific  Islander  leadership  at  the  national 
level  td  provide  technical  fassistances  to  local  Asian  and  Pacific 
Islander  communities  or  to  serve  as%dvocates  for  Asian  and  Pacific 
IjikOider  concerns.  Very  few  Asians  and  Pacific  Islanders  arc  ap|K)int' 
ed  to  high  level  |>ositions  in  HHW. 


IL  Alternative  Model  for  Delivery  of  Mental  Healtt^ 
Service  to  Asian  and  Pacific  Island  Minorities 

What  steps  can  be  taken  to  ensure  that  ^e  mental  health  needs  of 
Asian  and  Pacific  Island  minorities  arc  met  and  that  the  services  they 
>"<aidve  are  appropriate  and  effective?  to  this  point,  there  are  no 
^y^^^"^"^  «udjcs  to  assess  what  type  of  HfrviCe  delivery  nuxlel  works 
bcsVfbr  the  Amn  and  Pacific  Island  population  One  of  the  purposes 
of  this  paper  is  to  present  one  model  presently  in  operation  in  Boston's 
Chnmtowi).  Thft  service  model  has  brought -«(!k)ut  many  new  and 
exciting  treatment  possibilities  to  our  local  community.  It  is,  of  course, 
not  our  intention  to  provide  a  "recipe*'  to  all  Asian  communities. f  It  is 
very  important  to  note  that  each  Asian  and  Pacific  Island  ethnic  group 
should  be  examined  separately  and  their  distinctive  and  divets^ 
cultur|I  liackgrounds  taken  into  account.  Iil  addition,  each  community 
has  its  ^own'  political  and  leadership  structures  and  its  o.wn  funding 
patterns.  Program  design  shoufd  be  tailored  to  the  needs  of  each  ethnic 
minority  with  its  own  community  characteristic^. 

Our  mental  health  service  model  is  designed  with  the  following 
assumptions:  ^ 

1.  Prograips  controlled  by  the  community  bohrd  are  more  responsive 
to  the  consumers'  needs  and  expectations; 

2.  Neighborhood  health  center  as  provider  of  primary  mental  health 
care  increases  the  accessibility  and  psychological  acceptability  of 
mental  health  services.  This  service  moc^l  also  enhances  prfevention, 
early  casefindings,  and  coordination  of  primary^health  care; 

3.  The  physical  design  of  the  mental  health  center  in  the  same 
geographical  location  with  other  human  services  increases  the  pro- 
gram; .  / 

4.  Activities  with  other  services  networks  facilitates  coordination  of 
care  for  patients  with  multiple  problems.  This  ^ecr^ses  the  possibility 
of  servjcp  fragmentation  aqd  duplication; 

t  Asian  American  isi  rfefincxl  as  '  persons  whi»c  origin*  or  pareniage  is  Chinese.  East  Indian.  Filipino. 
Ouanianian.  Indonesian.  Japanese.  Kvrcan.  native  Hawaiian,  Pakistani,  Samoan.  Iliai,  and  Vielnam- 

(Clasxifiuation  for  ethnic  minorihcs  used  in  NIMH)         -  ^ 
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Bilingual  providers  Nvith  gcxxl  iiiulcrstaiidiiig  of  the  distinctive 
dhiiic  value  system  and  common  life  stresses  prixlnce  better  treatyiciit 
outcome.  i 
To  translate  our  assumptions  into  program  objectives,  the  internal  \ 
design  of  our  system  has  tried  fo  meet  these  criteria.  It  is: 

•  responsible  to  the  targ<ft  population  as  defined  in  ou#  proposal. 

•  reliable  and  consistent, 

•  minimizing  |XH>I  of  unmet  needs  through  preventive  com|HV 
nents,  • 

*  •    economical  and  efficient 

In  our  iniplemefUation  of  the .  above-mentioned  objectives,  our 
model  calls  for  sXroA^linkage  bct\)^cen  mental  health  center  system 
and  other  human  service^;  systems. 

There  are  many  levels  of  linkages  (see  appendix  I):  f 
Lewi  I  Linkage  with  the  Health  Services  in  the  Center 

During  the  last  decade  there  has  been  increasing  interest  in  the 
provision  of  mental  health  care  in  a  variety  of  settings  ranging  from 
private  ofTices  to  group  practices,  teaching  hospitals,  and  connnunity 
halfway  houses.  In  1973  under  the  auspices  of  the  Massachuset^ 
League  of  Neighborhood  Health  Centers,  a  task  force  of  mental  health 
workers  in  the  Boston  area  cjpstgned  a  study  to  gain  a  better 
understanding  of  the  organization,  operation,  and  functioning  of  the  19 
Boston  neighborhood  health  centers  with  mental  health  programs.^ 
There  was  general  consensus  that  mental  health  should  be  considered 
part  of  comprehensive  general  health  care  and  should  not  be  separated 
from  it  either  programmatically  or  geographically.  CfMnm  contacted 
indicate  J^he  following  specific  advantages: 

1.  Referrals  are  easier  and  quicker  in  both  directions  with  fewer 
/patients  likely  (o  be  "lost"  between  referring  and  referred  caregivers 

^/ jf  the  carcgtvers  are  in  the  same  location. 

2.  Communications  about  patient  care  for  referral,  consultation,  or 
collaborative  efforts  are  facilitated  by  the  advantages  of  ready 
access  l6  allied  caregiver^,  a  common  record  system,  and  a  common 

•  administrative  hierarchy  to  decrease  red  tape. 

3.  Since.many  health  care  delivery  problems  hinge  on  the  patient- 
provider  relationship,  mental  health  staff  can  often  assist  health  staff 
in  learning  how  to  df^al  with  behaviorally  difficult  patients.  In  turn, 
health  staff  can  use  tHeir  ongoing  relationship  with  patients  to 
facilitate  acceptance  of  mental  health  services  when  needed. 

4.  The  appreciation  of  emotional  problems  by  general  health  staff 
and  their, use  of  consultation  isjacUitated^yy^  frequent  informal 
contacts  between  the  health^namental  caregivers  located  under  the 
same  roof  (Borus,  1975). 
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Pediatric,  adult  medicine,  eye. 
dental,  adult  psychiatry,  child 
psychiatry,  social  service,  and 
OB/GYN  services 


Quincy  school,  little  city  hall, 
community  council,  Quincy 
tower 


Vocational  training  program, 
English  classes,  day  care 
center,  housing,  youth  aroups, 
after  school  programs,  big 
brother  &  big  sister  program, 
legal  services,  and  other  social 
service  agencies 

Massachudetts  Rehablfltatlon 
Comn\i88lorf,  Court,  Police, 
Hospital  &  Clinics,  social  derv^ 
Ice  agencies,  department  of 
mental  hecfith,  public  welfare, 
schools,  etc. 
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I^)r  our  Asiiiii  iiiul  Piicific  IsliinJ  patuMils.  (ho  niiijonty  of  whom  iiic 
iMnnoso  atui  Vietnamese,  such  a  design  js  extremely  paramount 
booaiis^'  of  the  following  cuhurt^  factors- 

I.  Asian  and  Pacific  Island  males  and  females  displayed  more  somatic 
complaints  which  arc  often  the  result  of  emotional  conflicts  Asians  and 
Vacific  Islanders  are  reluctant  to  adjnit  psychological  problems,  since 
they  arc  regarded  as  sliameful.  whereas  physical  problems  arc  l>ctter 
realized  and  are  more  acceptable 

2  Medication  is  Inghly  valued  by  tlie  Asians  and  IV  iflc  Islanders  as 
the  *'curc"  for  mental  problems  They  usually  turn  to  a  physician  (b^ 
traditional  herbal  medicine  as  their  primary  source  of  help  for 
emotional  troubles. 

3.  There  is  a  strong  year  and  denial  of  mental  illness  in  the  Asian  and 
Pacific  Island  community,  fhere  is  less  stigma  and  lab^^ling  of  the 
patient  as  mentally  ill  when  hc^feeks  mental  health  service  in  a  health 
center.  Many  |i{itients  are  shifted  fnmi  a  medical  diKtor  to  a  sixial 
worker  conveniently  and  naturally. 

4.  Physicians  are  well-trusted  and  rcsfxicted  in  our  community.  The 
prdximity  also  fosters  greater  patient  acceptance  of  a  referral  for 


emotional  help  when  it  is  made  by*  the  trusted  health  caregiver  to 
someone  who  is  part  of  the  '^ame  caiegivfiig  system.  The  team 
approach  in  the  health  center  with  patient  care  meetings  can  also 
decrease  the  high  rate  of  patient  attrition  in  the  referral  f^xress  and 
facilitate  early  case  referral. 

5. '  Most  of  the  families  we  work  with  are  from  '"mkiltiproblem'' 
families  (see  appendix  II).  Having  health  and  mental  health  series 
under  one  roof  can  facilitate  coordination  uf  primary  care  and  foster 
integrated  treatment  planning  for  the  total family^nit. 

6.  When  someone  was  in  need  of  help,  his  own  family  members  or 
family  association  and  local  i^mmunity  leaders  were  traditionally  used 
as  the  major  support  systems.  Therapy  is  not  well-und^rstood  and 
received.  They  perceive  Counseling  with  much  apprehension  and 
suspicion.  Health  center  with  the  insurance  of  confidentiallity  does 
create  a  ''safer**  aild  a*"sociaIIy  more  acceptable"  environment  for 
people  to  receive  help. 

7.  Many  of  our  mental  health  unit  patients  arc.  in  need  of  Wdical 
services.  ^ 

Ikeferral  to  th^^medical  i/n/r  Just  across  the  hal^pr  medical,  dental,  and 
eye  care  provides  valuable  assets  in  relationsmft  builUing.  By  initially 
trusting  the  counselor,  they  learn  to  extend  tljeir  trust  ^pon  other 
health  providers. 

8.  Policies  and  program  planning  at  the  he^^lth  center  is  controlled  by 
an  elected  community  board.  By  shifting  the  mental  health  program 
from  a  predominantly  white-coiitrolled  institution  to  the  neighborhood 
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According  to  the  1970  study  conducted  by  the  Action  for  Boston 
(Community  Development  (ABCD),  the  Boston  Chinese  community  is 
shown  to  have  greater  problems  than  most  otiier  groups  in  the  city, 
includirlg  other  minoritie?i.  -  nnn 

•  63%  of  Chinese  family  have  annual  incomes  of  less  than  $b,000 
and  21  %  have  incomes  under  $3,000  per  year 

•  family  size  is  3.4  compared  to  2.9  for  the  city  as  a  wiiole;  78  /o  of 
fhe  area's  housing  units  have  more  than  one  person  pet  rpom,.rf  . 
compared  to  «Vo  in  the  city  as  a  whole. 

almost  50%  of  the  Chinese  pupils  enrolled  in  the  Boston  public 
schools  in  1969  were  foreign  born.  .  .      ^  * 

•  nearly  70%  of  head  of  household  have  less.than  an  eighth  grade 
education."  .      ^  .  , 

•  82%  of  Chinese  head  of  households  are  employed  in. service 
job6,  presumably  in  restaurants  and  laundries.  Only  12%  were 
so  employed  in  the  city  as  a  whole. 

,  •  the  infant  mortality  rate  in  1966  was  66.7  per  thousand,  two  and 
one-half  times,areater  than  in  the  city  as  a  whole  and  150  per- 
cenV-gr€.ater  th&n  in  1960.  .    .  - 

•  the  inQWencegJI  ne(.w  tuberculosis  case  is  192%.  greater  than  in 
the  city  and  We  general  death-rate  is  12%  greater. 

•  72%  of  Ctiinatowh's  housing  deteriorating  or  dilapidated,  com- 

.  pared  to  14%  in  the  city.  •  ^  ^ 

health  center,  control  of  the  priority  programs  and  quality  of  services 
can  then  b»  better  monitored  and  more  efficiently  controlled  by  the 
local  community  residentSp  Now  services  can  be  more  directly  rela<fcd 
■  tt)  the  needs  and  ex-pectations  of  the  community  and  fit  into  «|feir 
unique  cultural  j^atterns.  Since  most  of  neighborhood  health  center 
boards  consist  of  relatively  "young"  members  with  fresh  new.  ideas,/ 
there  is  no  need  to  fight  against  years  of  estabjijshed  tradition  like  mostN 
of  the  old  agencies  in  this  area.  Furtherniore.ih?  board  can  serve  -as 
new  political  power  b»se  for  system  change.        '    /     - n       ■  ^ 
9.    Very  feW  Asia^^s  and  Pacific  Islanders  can  afrdr4^9  or  are  wJuing 
to  pay  for  ment^  health  service.  A  very  small  ^reentage -of '  our 
patients  are  covered  byHflird  party  reimbufsemint  (1K7  percent 
BC7BS;  6.4  percent  medicare;  116  percent  medicaid),  i  It- is  vitally 
important  for  a  clinic  where  they  can  go  for  services- at.  a  reasonable 
cost  (or  at  no  cost  at  ajl).  *  .  ^ 

Like  most  of  the  mental  health  clinicS,  we  offer  indivklual,  group, 
and  family  therapy.  But  better  than  most  of  thearaditionaT  settings,  our 
program  design  af  the  health  center  opens  many  new  li)i(ovati^e  ideas. 
The  following  are  some' linkage  examples:  •  ^  ^ 

•  a  child  mental  health  team  consisting  of  childT  p^hiatnsts,- 
.psychologists,  educators,  social  workers,  dentists  and  <^ptometrisf 
and  pediatricians,  nurse, .  mrtritionist,  health  educator  providing 
comprehensive  care  for  children.     '  . 


•  ongoing  prenatal  and  infant  development  classes  organized  by 
our  hpalth  educator  and  pediatrician  with  input  from  the  mental 
liealth  t?am  staff. 

•  pediatric  screening  by  a  social  worker  at  Ihe  well-baby  clinic 
allows  early  c^fmding  and  prevention.  ^ ,  ^ 

•  adolescent  clinic --provides  bilingual  comprehensive  medical, 
health  education,  social  and  mental  health  services  to  our  teenage 
gioup.  .  "  • 

•  outreach  teams  to" the  elderly.  Each  team  consists  of  a  social 
Service  and  a  medical  para-  professional.  They  are  jointly  responsi- 

\  ble  for  visiting  theS^lderly  in  the  community  to  develop  a  treatment  ^ 
plan  after  a  ^ledical  social-psychosocial  screening. 

•  '  interpreter-escort  service:  provided  by  social  service  assistants  to 
all  residents  and  medical  institutions  in  the  Boston  area. 

•  a  24-hour  telephone  emergency  service  for  all  patients,  staffed  by 
bilingual  physicians  and  nurse.  .  ^ 

•  an  intake/registratio^i  interview  conducted  by  social  workers  at 
their  first  contact  with  the  health  center. 

•  swihiming  and  exerci^jig  classes,  orgatiized  by  our  nutritionist 
and  group  worker.  -  ^ 

•  Dentist,  pediatrician, .  nurses,  at|^  mental  health  professionals* 
conduct  workshops  for  new  jmmigfant  students  in  bijingual  clashes. 

•  bilingual  ra(fio  program,  focus  on  medisal  and  mental  health 

issues.  -      ^  ^  ' 

•  famil>%health  nrvf^lefters,  organized  by  a  multidisciplinary  team. 

•  Other:  such  as  womenjs  club,  knitting  classes,  cooking  clasps, 
Citizenship  classes  are  also  available  for  all  neighborhood,  residents. 

biweekly  inscrvice  training  to  both  medical  aird  mental  health 

.  staff  to  increase  mutual  unddlftanding.     .      ^  ^ 

With  the  help  of  such  linkages,  many^^tients  who^ntcf  the  primary 
cVre  health  systeip  are  referred,  to  mentkl  health  and  social  services. 
Such  referrals/epfesent  ^S  percent  of  the  ad uh  mental  health  and  41^ 
percent  of  the  child  mental  health  cases  (see  appendix  III).  ^ 

For  matiy  residents,  health  center  is  not  only  a  plac6  to  take  care  of 
the  physical  and. emotional  problems,  but  also  a  Jeaming  institution  for 
new  growth.  The  network  of  ^pport  sj^tems  provided  by  our 
multidiscipHnary  team  has  proved  to  hie  an  eAremely  effective  toql  in 
ilferving  ihis  long-neglected  minority  group.  Community  cdnsumers 
appear  to  respond  well  to  such  program  design.  X>ur  computerized 
ms^agement  information  system  indicates  a  drastic  increaafe  of  patient 
registrations  and.  encounters  (see  appendix  IV).  At  present,  we  have' 
m«rt  than  9,000  registered  patients  and  provided  30,304  encounters  in 
fiscal  yedr  1978  and  36,900.  in  1979.  This  type  of  comprehensive' 
service  also  ha?  provccT  Jo  be  cost  effective.  It  costs  our  health  center 
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Adult  Mental  Health  Team  and  Social  Service  Unit 

1978 

Internal-^C.C  H.(5  41% 

Private  physic>*ins  2% 

Self  ,  -  27.4% 
Other  social  agencies                                                  ,  12.2% 

School  3.4% 

Hospital  14% 


Child  Marital  Health  Team 

Internal-S.C.C.H.C.  55% 

\Self  •  .4% 

Other  social  agencies  12% 

School  26%  < 
Hospital                              '  3% 

 :^'=^^  ^  

$28.09  per  clinic  visit  (appendix  Y^.  (Gomparcd  with  $50  per 

outpatient  Visit^nd  $300  inpatient  in  a  nearby  hospital)-^ 

Level  II Linkage  with  th^ Human  Service  Complex 

The  location  of  our  health  cenlcr  is  built  along  with  an  elementary 

public  school,  a  community  council,  little  city  hall,  an  elderly  tt)wcr 

with'  1 60  apartments,  and  a  day  care  center.  It  is  a  "one-stop**  shopping 

mall  with  many  vital  services  for  all  segments  of  our  population.  There 

are  many  distinguished  advantages  of  such  type  of  architectural 

design. 

1.  ^  Being  one  *of  the  very  few  ne\^y  constructed  buildings  in  a 
deteriorating  neighborhood,  this  colorful  building  is  ideally  located 
amorig^threo  housing  projects  in  Chinato^f^.  The  easy  accessibility  has 
undoubtedJy  increased  the  number  of  visits  to  our  center.  It  is 
especially  necessary  for  those  without  means  of  transportation,  for 
those  who  are  homebound»  and  for  parents  Nvithout  child  care. 

2.  It  is  always  a  pleasurable  experience  to  come  to  this  attractive 
Quincy  School  Complex.  The  comfortable  atmosphere  give  clients  and 
staff  a  warm  feeling  and  a  sense  of  recognition.  This,  directly  or 
indirectly,  enhance^  the'  treatment  processes,  reinforces  behavioral 
change,  ^nd  generates  better  productivity  (Young,  1976). 

3..  The  complex  puts  many  different  types  of  programsJ|^ether  in  an 
alliance  that  benefits  all.  By  l>eing  "neighbors"  toeach  other, 
caregivers  f^om-many  fields  are  encouraged  to  interact  ^nd  learn  how 
to  coopcfate.  Teachers,  nurses,  social  workers,  chilci  care  and 
rccreatidR  staff,  psychologists,  health  educators,  etc.  are  all  working 
together  under  one  roqf.  The  team  work  in  proximity^ ^e^han^es  <^rly 
case  finding,  successful  referral  and  coordination  of  services. 
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South  Cov«  Community  Health  Center 
Vlilts  by  Service  FY  77- FY  79 


DEPT  FY  77 

Internal  medicine  4,050 

Pediatrics  4,100 

Ob/Gyn  1 .300 

Dental  600 

Eye  Care  850 

aeaitti  education  400 

ental  health  2,800 

Nutrition  600 

Social  services  2,900 

Totals  18,000 


4,166 
5,862 
1,864 
4,136 
1,236 
666 
4,764 
2,302 
TrrS92 

30,304 


FY  79 

4,768 
8,046 
2,271 
4.759 
1,425 
800 
5,68^ 
2,378t 
5,007  ' 

36,000 


APPENPIX  V 


1976 
1977 
1978 
1979* 


South  Cove  Community  Health  Center 
Visit  Cost  Analysis 
FY  76- FY  79 


Operating  Cost 

641,570  . 
743,772 
947,326 
1,024,754 


Encounters 

 ^ 

18,000 
23,000 
30,304 
36,486 


Cost/Visit 

  q  " 

35.60 
32.30 
i31.26 

'^8.09 


AfWuaiized  from  6  mo.  actuals 


,  The  Quinc^  complex  serves  as  the  "second  home"  for  many  Chinese 
families.  For  instance,  a  mother  may  take  her  child  to  jchool,  sec  her 
physician  or  social  wprker,  attend  English  or  cooking  classes,  visit  her 
in-law  nearby,  or  dt^some  g/ocery  shoppinj(.  The  children  may  stay 
after  school  to  join  in  all '  kinds  of  activities  such  as  swimming, 
basketball,  gym,  art  and  crafts,  afterschool  program,  ballet  c^ss,  or 
Chinese  dancing.  For  our  mental  health  providers,  the  "physical 
|^ocati6n  provides  great  convenience  tatalk  to  teachers  or  to  observe  a" 
child  in  cl^room.  Social  worker^  ^an  take  advan^ge  of  the 
^swimming  pool  and  gym  facilities  to  reach  out  to  their  clients.  It  takes 
only  a  few  miOUtes  to  visit  an  elderly  next  door. 
^  During  th/  past  year,  our  health  center  has  set  up  several  joint 
projects  wi 


other  organizations  in  the  same  complej^.  For  example: 
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•  CosiHMisorcd  Slimmer  day  camp  program  with  tlirce  otlicr 
■Community  agencies.  Around  20()  cliildrcii  and  adolescents  attend 

each  year.  Our  staff  members  are  involved  in  |>lanning,  orientation 
for  camp  counselors,  first  aid  training  and  emergency  medical 
backup,  health  and  mental  health  educatk^n  curriculum; 

•  Children's  fair  —  a  day  of  fun  for  children  and  their  family 
members,  organized  by  teachers,  Quincy  School  Council  and  hcaltli . 
center  staff,  student  b<iard  members,  and  many  vohmteers; 

•  a  family  support  program  for  the  day  care  program; 

•  766  evaluation  for  children  with  special  needs; 

•  therapeutic  tutoring  program  and  English  classes; 

•  school  health — focus  jon  ^arly  detection  and  prevention  of 
medical  and  emofiona)  problems  in  the  school  population; 

•  comprehensive  miedncal,  scx^ial,  mental  health  services  to  the 
elderly  and  the  handicapped. 

Level  JIl  Linkage  with  Neighhorhoqd-Based  Cultural  and  Organizafioftttl 
Networks 

Despite  the^rhetoric  support  of  the  trend  toward  more  comprehen- 
sive Boston  program/problems  of  care  at  the  neighborhood  Ic^el, 
human'servicc  caregivers  still  have  shown  little  effort  to  cooperate  and 
to  build  a  strong  service  network  in  their  bwn  community.  ConscT 
quietly,  human  services  to  low-income  urban  consumers  are  generally 
fragmented  and  disO):gKuzed.  Many  high-risk  community  residents  are 
being  excluded  lir6m  the\exi^ng  network  of  human  service.  The 
absence/ of  coOTdinated  systems  of  care  oflei^  results  in  duplication  of 
efforts/and  J  waste  of  scarce  community  resources.  Opportunities  for 
early  c^sefiiding  >re  frequently  sacrificed  to  the  need  for  crisis 
intervention.  ^  J 

During  the  past  few  yearsf  many  storefront  agencies  have  establish- 
ed their  roots  in  Chinatown  and  offered  a  wide  spectrum  pf  human 
services.  However,  in  the  past  very  little  effort  has  been  made  to 
examine  closely  the  issues  of  collaboration,  interagency  coordination, 
-and  system  intervention. 

Last  year  the  Chinatown  Community  Task  Force  was  formed  to 
coordinate  services  andserve  as  advocate  for' consumers.  Chinatown 
Council  of  Community^erVices  was  also*  formed  in  October  T978  by 
six  major  community  agenrcies  in  order  to  bring  better  coordination 
and  broader  system  change  in  our  neighborhood-  With  tKie^ncredsing 
mental  health  manpower  and  thq  financial  support  of  ihj  consultation 
and  education  grant,  our  mental  health  program  has  triM  to  develop 
multiple  exicftial  linkages  to  community  agencies  andS^aregivcfs, 
including  schools  and  child  car©i*acilitie$,  recreational  activiti^T^uth, 
groups,  churches,  social  service  agencies,  ailtf  other  medical  providers. 
In  the  Chinese  community,  it  is  particularly  ittiportartt'  to  be  in  good 


commuDictttion  with  the  KKal  restaurants,  giiKcry,  stores,  |K)licc 
Ktation,  travel  agencies,  family  associations,  drug  stores,  gaiinent 
factories,  etc. 

Level  IV  ^inkage  with  Outside  Agencies  and  Organizations  ^ 

Historically,  residents  in  Chinatown  have  tried  to  maintain  their 
social  structure  with  a  minimum  of  noticeable  conflicts  with  the 
Ani|^uii  society.  They  tolerated  much  prejudice  and  discrimination 
quietly  without  making  strong  protest.  Evidence  of  institutional 
neglect  caii^  found  in  almost  all  types  of  human  services  systems: 
economic  development,  welfare,  education,  medical  and  mental 
health,  legal  service,  medical,  etc.  Even  thoUgh  the  outsiders  are  more 
aware  of  the  social  problems  in  Chinatown,  presently  mos^t  of  the  ^ 
agencies  outside  of  Chiiwtown  do  iiQt  have  any  bilingual  and  bicultural 
staff  to  serve  this  non-EngUsh-spcaking  population.  Many  Chinese 
residents  do  not  know  how  to  use  the  outside  resources.  For  the  clients 
who  enter  the  agency  systems,  services  ar^  usually  provided  by  ^ 
English-speaking  providers  or  through  interpreters  which  easily  Imads  ^ 
to  wrong  diagnosis  and  mislaUl^g.  ^Therefore,  besides  treating  many 
"resistant"  individual  clients,  we  have  to  deal  with  many  "resistant'* 
agencies  with  low  motivation  for  chaj|ge. 

After  years'^of  planning  and  negotiation,  our  health  center^  has 
established  collaborative  arrangem^iits  with  several  human  service 
,i  agencies  and  set        new  outreach  programs  for  our  residents.  > 
Examples  are:*  .     *  ^ 

•  medical  and  financial  backup  by  Tufts  Now  England  Medical  ^ 
^eijtcr,V^ 

•  '  support  bV  Bay  Cove  Community  Mental  Health  CciWer  in  the 
areas  of  child  mental  health  services,  coiisultatiii)n  and  education 
program,  etc.  -  ' 

vocational  training  class  funded  by  the  Massachjjsctts  Rcha^i^ita- 
A  Commission,  ^  „        ^  ' 

'meiftal  retardation  program  funded  by  department  of  mental 
health,  ' 

•  English  and  citizenship  classes  available  for  our  patients  at 
University  of  Massachusetts,  p 

•  fieldwork  placements  for  social  Work  students  from*  graduate 
school  of  social  work^  I 

•  training  program  foi^aychiattic  residents,  ^  \ 

•  assistance  in  social  service%pplications  at  the  health  centers 
(such  as  food  stamp  implication  and  other  welfare  benefits), 

•  legal  counseling  Tor  our  patients  at  the  healUyycntcr. 
'Health  Center  also  provides  the  following  o^ppch  services  to  the 

followThg  institutions:  -  ^ 

V  •  ^ 
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•  school  consultation    regular  visits  to  schools  with  large  Chinese 
student  populations,  .  ^ — ^  " 

•  comprehensive  medical  and  mental  health  backup  for  day  care 
centers  in  Chinatown,"* 

•  consultation  to  afterschool  programs. 

•  translation  service, 

•  intofpreler-cscort  service  available  to  hospitals^  clinics  in  the 
Boston  area 

•  fust  aid  tniimng.  and  other  health  education  programs  available 

for  ageilci^<r  )  • 

•  conJWfmation  to  ^ate  hospital,  community  mental  health  centers, 
universnies,  church^^roups,  and  ^ocial  services  agencies,  ' 

•  inservice  training  program  v^available  for  all  ;jiuman  service 
providers.  /       '  »•  ,  ' 

Problem  Areas  . 

Our  adopted  model  is  not  Xvithout  disadvantages.  There  are  several 
problems  in  providing  Coordinated  primary  mental  health  services  in 
neighborhood  health  centers.  S^me  are^rticularly  (xirtinent  jto  our 
conimunity: 

1.  ^  Funding:  Presently,  we  have  no  singlfc-source  funding  for  6ur 
mental  health  services.  Our  principal  funding  source  (HEW)  does  jiot 
cover  any  mental  health  salaries.  Very  few  patients  ary^overed  by  any 
health  insurance  and  caAnot  afford  service  fees.  Many  indirect  services 
are  currently  not  reimbursable  by  thifd-party  payments.  Preventive  * 
and  educational  programs,  therefore,*%r^  very  costly  even  though  such 
^progratns  are  desperately  needed.  \^  '  \ 

2.  Very  few  patieuts  are  eligible  for  welfare  benefits.  The  strengths  of 
Asians  and  Pacific  Islanders  (such  as  Working -4mrd  and  being 
economically  indei>endent)  are  somehow  ''punished"  by  the  present 
welfare  system.  It  is  rather  diffit)tilt  for  Asian  and  Pacific  Island 

^  agencies  to  be  self-reliant  without  governmental  support.  When  the 
CMHC  money  dries  up  in  the  coming  ye^fT  it  will  be  next  to 
impossible  for  many  Asian  and  Pacific  Islat^programs  to  continue 
without  new  ways  of  funding.'  •       *       ^  i 

3.  ^  RecruitmdnLJ^r/bilingual  st^iff:  Thert  is  a  critical  shortage  of 
bilingual  prof*$ronals,  especially  those  who  ^re  comfortable  ^\Wx 
their  ethnic  idemit^tHAb^     to  tolerate  the  Job  pressure. 

,4.  Language  and  cultu?^l  gaftk  Although  most  of  our  patients  ^peak 
Canton^  and  Toisanese,  ^lere  are  patients  who  only  speak  Mandarin 
or  Vietnamese.  Our  patients  who  came  from  various  Asian  and  Pacific 
Islancf  countries  require  different  treatment  approaches.  This  calls  fc|^  - 

'  multidialei^t£flpability  and  multicultural  expertise  upon  our  staff.  ^^i; 
5.  >  Lack  of  backup  facilities: ,  It  is  rather  difficult  to  operate  an 
.outpatient  bilingual  mental  health  clini«ik  wi^out  adequate  backup  v 

•  • 
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facilities  PrcscMrtly.  (hcic  are  no  hilingnal  sU^iX  available  m  inpatient 
psychiatric  settings,  I'herc  are  also  no  hallway  house,  day  hospital, 
foster  hoin*,  workshop,  etc.,  designed  to  work  wifli  Asians  and  Pacific  . 
Islanders/ Furthermore,  our  center's  usually  treated  as  the  **^uinping 
ground*'  for  difficult  cases,  puts  an  extra  ^>urdeTI  on  our  already 
overworked  staff. 

**Healiiig  of  the  wounded  spirit'*  requires  the  understanding  of  the 
psychological,  physiological,  and  the  social  enviionnient  of^  the 
individual  Menial  .health  professionals  cannot  remain  isolated  from 
vjtal  Community  needs  and  resources.  We  strongly  t>clieve^that: 

I..  Neighborhood  health  center  as  provider  of  primliry  mental-'^* 

health  carg  increases  the  accessibility  and  psychological  iiijceptabili- 

ty  of  mental  health  services; 

2     bilingual  providers  with  multicultural  familarity  of  the  consum- 
*-cr  population  produce  letter  ticatiiieiit  outcome; 

3-  the  architectural  design  of  **multiservice  shopping  malP*  con-  ^ 
cept  increases  the  pro'grani  visibility,  facilitates  succe;ssful  referrals, 
and  fosters  integrated  program  and  treatment  planning. 
Obviously,  the  success  or  failure  of  such  modef  must  be  determin6d  by 
future  research.  With  the  decreased  funding  availability  for  mental 
health  services,  piografti  effectiveness  and  service  integration  have 
moved  from  innovative  luxuries  to  mandated  necessities.  Hvery 
chance  to  test  ^ut  a  new  service  capacity  at  reduced  cost  must  be 
pursued.  '  ^ 


III  Recommendation  for  Future  Action 

To  ajjsist  3  ntlllion  Asian  Americans  (according  to  the  1975  special 
census)and  help  those  with  Aiental  health  problems,  we  must  affirm  the 
goal  that  high  equality  bilingual  mental  health  care  should  be  available. 
Their  ne^ds  paWHiOt  f>e  met  unless  we  make  basic  changes  in  public 
polides  and  programs,  particularly  in  how  we^plan,  coordinate,  and 
finance  mental  health  care.  There  must  be  a  much  clearer  delineation 
of  responsibility  and  a^buniahility  for  the  care  rielivered  to  these 
people. 

For  the  next  .decade,  national  mental  health  pelicies  would  be 
grefttly  influenced  by  the  recommendations  made  by  the  President's 
Commission  oh  Mental  Health.  In  the  report,  the  Commission  strongly 
recommends  priority  in  the  new  grant  program  be  given  to: 

1)  unserved  and  un<terserved  kreas, 

2)  services  for  children,  adolescents,  and  tJic  elderly, 

3)  specialized  services  for  racial  and  ethnic  ipinority  populations, 

and  ,     ^  c  .  , 

'  4)   services  for  people  with  chronic  mental  illness.        ^     »  #- 
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Mir  pioposcil  i\)mmuni(Y  Mi:t>tiil  Hvuhh  System  Act  ailso  lists  the 
lot  lowing  siHVific  objV^ives   i  ^  \ 

1)  Foster  the  most  effective  use  of  avaihible  Federal.  State,  local, 
and  private  resources  by  encouraging  States  to  improve  their  " 
management  of  mental  health  services  and  their  coordination  of 
sucli  Aervices  with  other  healtli  and  liuniaii  services; 

2)  tievelop  conniiunity  based  services  for  unserved,  underserved, 
and  mappiopnately  served  populations,  es|>ecially  children  and 
youth,  the  aged,  the  chronically  mentally  ill.  racial  and  ethnic 
minorities,  poor  perx>ns,  and  persons  in  rural  areas; 

3)  minimize  unnecessary  or  inappropriate  iiistitutionali/ation  and 
ensure  that  persons  requiring  long  terfn  i:e8ideiitial  care  due  to 
mental  illness  oii  diSAbifity  receive  suc^li  care  in  thei least  restrictive 
setting  possU^jc^  .  *  s  ; 

4)  increase  tlie  int^grtitiori  of  general  health  and  ^lel1tal  ht'altli 
/services  through  iiiserVice  ntental  health  training  i)f  primary  ^*are 
^ providers -and  through  placement  of  mental  healthlprofessioiials  in  \ 

primary  care  program; 

5)  encourage  Slates  to  develop  prevention  programs;  and 


6)  encourage  niei||al  health  professionals  to  Ux-ate  in  unserved  and 
underserved  Qreas.  ^  •  /' 

To  implement  the  alx^ve  objeclives,  we  feel  tliat  the  Administration 
of  Alcohol.  Drug  Abuset  aifl  Mental  HealthN^^AMflA)  of  HEW 
must  assume  the  following  Federal  responsibilities: 

1.  Bilingual-bicultural  mental  health  services  must  be  made  available 
to  all  Asian  Americans  in  the  iTS.  within  their  local  communities. 

2.  Culture-specific  nipdels  of  service  should  be  develo|>cd '  and 
delivered  to  Asian  Americans  in  the  context  of  accessible  multiservice 
centers  providing  acceptable  mental  health,  health,  scxrial  services, 
economic,  educational,  and  legal  services  centered  around  the 
st^)gths  of  the  Asians  and  Pacific  Islanders. 

3.  There  should  be  a  ffatioiial  policy  statement  and  extra  funding  to 
provide  assistance  to  the  newly  **uprtx>t^d"  immigrants  and  refugees. 
To  help  them  to  get  a  good  start  in  this  new  land  can  prevent  the 
deV^elopinent  of'serious  mental  and  emotional  disabilities.  Such  type  of 
prevention  can  be  much  more  cosf^ffective. 

4.  ADAMHA  should  establish  a  national  plairT{y"'1iiorease  the 
available  pool  of  Asian  and  Pacific  L^land  professionals  and  paraprofes- 
sionals.  jAppropriate  funding  should  be  allocated  directly  to' existing 
Asian  and  Pacific  Island  mental  health  centers. 

5.  ADAMHA  should  provide  neceSvSary  technical  assistance  and 
adequate  resources  to  enable  the  unders^rved  Asian  and  Pacific  Island 
communities  to  gradually  develop  their  ow,n  mental  health  program. 
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6.  ADAMHA  Hhould  develop  very  cWar  compliance  requirements 
and  appeal  procedures  \\\  order  to  actively  enforce  Title  VI  and  VII  of 
the'  1964  Civil  Rights  Act,  as  applicable,  to  all  health,  mental  health 
service  delivery  institutions,  and  universities  that  receive  Fcde\rar 
funds.  . 

7.  ADAMHA  should  encourage  and  fund  innovative  rmxiels  of  service 
K-^lelivery  uniquely  tailored  to  the  needs  of  Asian  and  Pacific  Island 

^/populations. 

8.  ADAMHA  should  pay  attention  to  each  profoundly  different 
subgroup  within  the  grouping  of  Asian/Pacific  Americans.  Attempyt* 
should  be  made  to  develop  specific  programs  that  would  addresfe  ^uch 
value  and,  cultural  differences.      ^  '  . 

9.  Asian  and  Pacific  kland  representatives  should  be  substantially 
increased  within  the  structure  of  ADAMHA.  Areas  should  inchide: 
high  level  administrative  positions,  initial  review  grouy^special  task 
forces,  and  national  advisory  councils.  To  ensure  such  P^e^ntotion, 
a  full-time  bilingual-bicuhural  staff  should  be  appointed  to  function  as 
Asian  and  Pacific  Island  coordinators  to  ADAMHA  and  MAC  on 
Asian  and  Pacific  Islancf  issues  and  con9ems. 

10.  ADAMHA  should  expand  research  funding  in  order  to:  I) 
identify  and  define  the  priority  mental  health  needs.  2)  analyze 
available  alternative  models,  3)  study  the  range  and  effectiveness  of 
different  therapeutic  modalities.  Such  research  should  be  conducted  in 
service  settings  with  maximum  community  input. 

1  ly   Programfi  for  the  prevention  of  mental  illness  and  the  promotion  of 
mental  health  in  Asians  and  Pacific  Island  communitie5.jnii§t  reckjp^ 
top  priority  with  sufpcicnt  funding.  ^  ^ 

12.  Mental  health  consUifation  and  education  activities  should  be 
encouraged  with  funding  support.  Such  programs  should  be  bilingual- 
bicultural  in  nature^  and  planned  and  ^elivered  by.  Asians  aird  Pacific 
Islanders  themselvH^  to  ensi^re  flieir  relevence  and  sensitivity  to  the 
Asian  and  Pacific  Island  cultures.  Effort  must  be  taken  to  educate 
othec^-ethnic  and  majority  groups  concerning  the  problems  as  well  as 
the  strengths  of  the  Asian  and  Pacific  Island  groups.  Asian  American 
communities  must  be  helped  to  understand  and  destigmatize  mental 
health  services.  Special  attention  should  also  be  given  to  the  formal 
and  infotmal  commilnity  netwA'ks  and  institutions  within  local 
communities  such'  as  schools^  churches,  family  associations,  unions, 
civic  clubs,  and  voluntary  organizations,  etc. 

13.  ADAMHA  should  de^|^p  special  programs  for  the/^^minority" 
within  the  Asian  and  ;Pacific  Island  minority  groups  such  as  day  care 
for  the  elderly,  aftercare  program  forlhe^chr^nically  ill,  comprehen- 
sive services  for  adolescents,  etc.      — ^ 
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14  AOAMHA  should  provulc  snpiH>il  to  llic  eoiKiiiuity  of  (he 
minority  advisory  cofnmi^cv  and  ihc  aiiiiiial  minority  ni?fh^l  health 
conference.  Such  coiilerciice  is  the  only  vehicle  lor  niiiioiity  proles- 
siiMUils  and  consumers  to  share  their  common  concerns  and  exchange 
their  ideas  so  as  to  plan  for  action  strategic^ 

15  jfThc  newly  pro|H>sed  Community  Mental  Health  vSystcm  Act  (S 
ILr7)  should  have  specific  language  in  the  bill  which  addresses  the 
Harriers  to  mental  health  service  delivery  for  limited  Hnglish-speaking 
and  bicultural  persons  Hxplicit  assurances  with  adequate  funding 
appropriations  m^ist  be  providei^  for  the  planning  and  delivery  of 
culturally  relevant  services  staffed  by  bilingual  and  bicultural  |>erson" 
nel  contract  with  Asian  and  Pacific  Island  community-based  organiza- 
tions for  delivery  of  SCTvices  is  Criicially  important. 

16.  ADAMHA  should  give  support  for  the  creation  of  minority 
mental  health  center  division.  ADAMHA  should  provide  an  annual 
budget  to  carry  out  its  responsibiUties  and  functions.  Mor^e  Asians  and 
Pacific  Islandcts  should  be  apj)ointed  in  the  division  to' provide 
adeqfuate  input  in  program  plaAniiig,  implementation,  and  evaluation. 
The  Federal  Government  alone  cannot  solve  all  our  problems.  We 
p        tnust  b^ve  strategies  developed^  Ihd  implemented  by  State  and  loSal 

V governments^ Since  the  new  F^eral  Coimnunity  Mental  J4ealth  Act 
•  /Cas  passed  hy  Cc^ngress  m  1975,  each  State  is  required  to  pfCkluce  a  5- 
year  State  plan |pV  mental  health  services. 
Y         The  proposed  Cbmmunity  Mental  Health  System  Act  also  giv.cs  an 
unbaFanced  emphasis  to  the  role  of  the  States.  In  view  o^the  historical 
/^n^glect-  of  minorities  in  the  past— the  idea  of  cutting  down  human 
*         ^  services  expenses  in  the  future  in  various  States— it  is  very  crucial  for 
each  State  to  take  the  following  responsibilities:^  '  . 
1.    Each  State  should  investigate  and  assess  the  quality  and- /quantity 
of  services  provided  for  Asian  Americans.  Based  on  \he  finoTmgs,  the 
State- should  be  mandated  to  develop  a  separate  plan  with 

concfete  operational  statement  and  specific  programs  that  can  be 
;  ^^m|iiem<nted  10 each  funding  cycle.V* 

r  \    Ea^  State  should  have  clear  up-to-date  statistical  breakdown  and 
K     demographic  characteristics  pf  minority  population. 

3.  For  the  CMHC  to  be  eligible  for  Federal  funding,  it  must  meet  tfie 
cotnpliance  jegulatidns.  One  regulation  is  that  the  governing  body  must 
be  from  the  community  o^^  feside>H§  witkin  this  catchment  area.  It 
must  be  culturally  sensitive  so^ «  to  recognize  the  different  racial 
components  6f  its  catchment  area  and  be  responsive  to  their  concerns. 
For  the  past  16  years,  many  CMHCs  simply  ignoVed  these  compliance 
regulations  but  received  continu«f(is  funding.  It  is  very  important  that 
each  State  develop  a  clear  policy  statement  regarding  the  specific 
goals  and  steps  in  order  to^eet  the  compliance  rjegulations.  Funding 
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shoiikt  not  be  given  to  the  CMHC  which  fails  to  nf^^ot  suoli 
compliance. 

4,  More  Aaians  and  Pacific  Islandera  should  b^  appointed  or  c1ectc<l 
in.  the  local  area/Bol^^  the  regional  board,  and  the ^tate  advisory 
council  structurWLhi  oVder  to  provide  Asian  and  Pacific  Isli^nds 
pers|Hx5tives  in  the  pfeuiiiikand  decisionmaking  processes. 
'5a  Siiicejuijch  of  th<!  Asian^nd  Pacifio  Island  population  is  disperseii 
among  all  catcntTtpm  areas,  tfi^issuc  of  flexible  catchment  area  concept 
should^be  addressed.  Regional  "bilingual  and  bicultural  mental  health 
facilities  should  be  developed  to  nieet  the  needs  of  Asians  and  Pacific 
Islanders,  especially  the  ones  who  «re  geographically  isolated  from  the 
Asian  and  Pacific  Island  communities. 

6.  Each  State  Should  have  an  effective  information  system  and  a 
statewide  management  and  quality  assurances  ^uiV/WiA^Ji^nieasure  the 
State's  objectives  for  service  delivery,  cost  control,  evaftation,  and 
planning.  .       .  - 

7.  The  Stale'  agency  responsible  for  the  State  mental  health  plan 
should  approve  the  award  applications  which  can  promote*  coordina- 
tion between  mental  health  and  primary  health  care  ^services,  as 
recQmmended  by  the  President's  Commission  on  Mental  Health  otate 
also  should  place  •ore  mental  health  professionals  in  primary  health 
care  setting.  C 

8.  Since  very  fewmsian  Americans  are  covered  by  public  or  private 
'  insurance,  it  is  very  aifficUlt  for  Asian  arfd  Pacific  Island  programs  to 

gen^r^te  high  third-party  reimbursement.  This  should  be  taken  ilito 
consideration  for  future  funding. 

9.  The  State  offlce  should  be  charged  with  drawing  up  and 
monitoring  plan*  for  recruitment  and  qffirmative  action.  Special 
attention  should  be  given  t^^he  recruitment  and  ddvancemeM  of 
qualified  A^n  Americans 'in  accordance  with  Jiffirmative  action 
guidelines.' 

10.  There  should  be  a  decisive  shift  toward  multidtSCtpttnary  training 
programs,^  rather  than  single-diteipline  trairiing-  Training  sites  should 
be  basQd  in  con^munity  programs  with  direct  funding  support. 

11.  Training  in  management  sbfouldOc  available  foj  minority  manag- 
ers und  leaders  3ponsor<^  by  tl^  States  ot  regional  ofrtces. 

.  12.  ^  There  should  be  'ii  formal  structure  fbr  minority  mental  health' 
providers  and  cpnsumers  to  voice  their  concem3/*It  is  very  important 
for  each  state  to  tiave  its  own  minority  advisory  council  and  annual 
conference  to  bring  minorities  together.  Asian/Pacific  Islanders 
should  be  well  represented  in  such  structure.    V  • 

As  Asian  Americans  we  also  must  face  up  to  our  own  responsibilities. 
Many  Asian  and  Pacific  Island  communities  such  as  Chinatowns,  like 
other  ghetto  areas  i^tl^e  urban  city,  are  actually  in  deep  trouble,  a  fact 
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(hut  the  Asian  and  Facific  Island  coinniiinity  Icadris  can  no  longer 
deny  iuid  American  uistitutions  can  no  longer  neglect.  Jacobs,  Landau, 
.and  Pell  (1971)  noted  that  the  Chinese  ih  San  Francisco  Chinatown 
have  tl^e  hig|)est  tuberculosis  rate  in  the  city  and  that  the  ruicide  rate  is 
three  times  higher  than  the  national  rate.  Other  "problems  such  as 
juvenile  delinquency,  inadequate  housing,  poverty,  underlMnploynient, 
mental  illness  are  also  prevalent  in  other  Chinatowns.  The  large  influx 
of  new  innnigrants  from  Indochina  and  other  countries  bring  in  new 
probleyis  to  the  already  overwhelmed  Asian  and  Pacific  Island 
comni^iiities.  For  many  Asian  and  Pacific  Islaiideis,  especially  the 
new  immigrants,  emotional  stresses  ;ire  mainly  caused  py  language 
barriers,  inadequate  housing,  long  years  of  separation  from  their  loved 
ones,  long  working  hours  with  no  job  . alternatives,  and  CViltural 
conflicts  with  the  host  country.  _ 

Racism  and  many  discriminatory  legislations  (such  as  the  Exclusion 
Act  of  1882)  severely  crippled  the  growth  aud  development  of  many 
Asians  and  Pacific  Islanders.  Mental  health  serv^^4jherefore,  cannot 
be  planned  and  implemented^^Jgglated  from  other  socioeconomic- 
political  I'actonr.  As  Asian  an^  Pacific  Island  groups,  we  have  a  lot  to 
learn  and  share  from  each  other  and  other  minorities.  We  must  be 
politically  united  in  order  to  bring  about  broader  system  change  in  bur 
neighborhoods.  We  must  make  the  Federal  and  State  governments 
more  accountable  for  Iheir  responsibilities.  And,  most  important  of  a*f, 
we  must  be  able  to  develop  realistic  short  term  and  long  term  goals  for 
ourselves. 

^V.  Conclusion 

^    In  summary,  this  paper  addressed  three  issues: 

1 .  Tel  document  a  past  record  of  institutional  neglect; 

2.  to  flemonstrate  a  present  mental  health  service  model  in  one  Asian 
and  Pacific  IslavBd  community  which  can  serve  a3  one  of  the 
alternative  models  of  mental  health  service  delivery; 

3.  To  outline  a  plan  foryii/wre  actions  which  hopefully  can  lead  to 
more  responsive  and  relevant  nikntal  health  services  for  Asian  and 
Pacific  Island  communities.     "^^^  ^ 
Withi;i  the  past  20  years  a  number  of  significant  legislatio|ks  have 

shiirpcned  Americans*  respoiises  to  the  needs  of  those  with  men\al  and 
emotional  problems.  However,  many  A^an  Americans  still  receive 
inadequate  care. 'We,  approachii\g  ^o^Thd  of  this  decade,  must  sec 
more  clearly  the  fundamental  problems  in  planning,  organizing, 
delivering,  and  financing  mental  health  services  throughout  the  mental 
health  System.  Such  changes  call  for  a  bask  chkhge  of  a  redistribution 
of  power  and  fundiftg.  It  deijiands  new  alliance^4>etwccn  the  public  and 
private  sectors.,and  among  Federal,  State,  and^local  governments. 
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logcthcr  wc  must  develop  a  network  ol*  accessible  c(>iiiiiuinitY 
iiiGiital  health  s^^vices  in  local  coninuiiiities,  and  increase  the  mwgra 
Hon  of  nientar  hAhh.  other  health,  and  human  service  networks.  I  he 
currently  existing  social  and  i>crsoiiaI  supports  in  our  neighborhoixls 
are  great  resources  for  preventing  the  development  of  mental  and 
emotional  problems  in  American  scxriety.  , 

I  Awking  forward  to  the  decades  ahead,  the  government  should  take 
S|Kvial  care  of  those  who  have  Ihhmi  neglcctell  1n  the  pakt  With 
combined  efforts  from  {he  Asian  iind  Pacific  Island  communities  and 
govcrnmentSp  wc  can  all  expect  a  brighter  future. 
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civil  Rights  and  Affirmative  Action:  lMi|as, 
DUemmaa,  And  Altamatlvas 

by  Lawrence  K.  Koeekl,  D.S.W.* 

r  > 

Introduction  \ 

In  approaching  the  issue  of  civil  rights,  the  notion  of  afTinmitive 
kction  repretenU  an  integral  concept— a  concept  which  can  be 
examined  critically  fr|pi  the  standpoint  of: 

1)  the  nature  of  the  work  force  and  causes  for  the  current  situation, 

2)  issues  and  problem  areas,  and  ^ 

3)  motion  alternatives. 

This  paper  analyzes  the  ethnic  distribution  of  the  Work  force  of  a 
Ifcrge  Sute  human  service  agency  in  the  light  of  Hawaii's  unique 
population,  history,  and  ethnopolitical  climate.  The  exposition  pro- 
vides^^  brief  background  of  Hawaii  in  terms  of  its  diverse  population, 
the  ethnic  characteristics  of  iU  political  leaders,  and  the  State 
agency— the  department  of  social  services  and  housing  (DSSH).  An 
analysis  of  the  ethnic  backgrounds  of  the  agency  employees  by  n^|or 
programs  includes  a  comparison  with  the  ethnic  distribution  of  the 
recipient  groups.  ^  '  ' 

This  paper,  has  been  approached  with  a  value  orientation  that 
everyone  in  our  society  should  have  equal  access  to  employment 
opportunities  and  those  ethnic  groups  underrepreaented  should  have 
the  chance  to  ''catchup.**  Despite  this  idealistic  orientation,  the  paper 
attempts  t^^ofTej^iu^tion  steps  which  might  be  helpAd  on  the  belief  diat 
solutions  caiTB^t  be  generated  from  within  t)|e  agency  rather  than  be 
imposecf  from  the  outside.  g 

1 

Hmwil:  Tho  MoMothnlc  Society 

One  of  the  unique  characteristics  of  Hawaii  is  the  laci^of  neither  a  ^ 
white  mi^rity  nor  a  single  minority  ethnic  group.  Although  there  are 
more  Asians  and  Pacific  Islanders  residing  in  the  continental  United 
States,  Asian  Americans  and  Pacific  islanders,  according  to  recent 
statistics,  ac^unted  for  Approximately  61  percent*  of  the  nonwhite 
population  in  Hawaii.  Table  1  presents  the  State's  population  distribu- 
tion by  specific  ethnic  groups.  In  the  kst  two  decades,  Hawaii  has 
experienced  large  numbers  Of  immigrants  mostly  from  Asian  countries 
^  and  the  Pacific  Basin.  It  now  has  the  largest  proportion  of  foreign 
Immigrants  of  any  State.  In  addition  to  the'  continuing  rise  of 

*  L4iwnmoe  K.  Koaeki  it  deputy  dij^or  of  the  DefMrtmetit  of  Social  Service  and  Houslnf  for  ttw 
Sute  of  Hawaii. 
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TABLE  1 

%  Hawaii  Stat*  Population  By  Ethnic  Group,  197& 


Ettinic  group   No.  % 


Caucasian 

230.078 

27.8% 

Japanese 

219,824 

266 

Native  Hawaiian 

146.291 

17  7 

Filipino 

83,701 

101  , 

Chinese 

4  3 

Korean 

10,733 

1:3  . 

Black 

7.637 

'9 

Samoan 

4.460 

.6 

Puerto  Rican 

3,183 

.4 

Mixed  (cosmopQtltan) 

76.324 

-  9.2 

Unknown/others 

9.283 

11 

Total 

827.466 

99  9% 

Source  Hawaii  Stale  Department  of  Health.  Hawaii  Health  Surveillance  Program 
Survey,  Spring  1^76. 


imniigration  to  the  islands,  Hawaii  has  been  historically  a  place  for 
immigrants  and  refugee  settlement.  ^ 

The  concept  of  Asian  American  and  Pacific  Islander  as  an  ethnic  or 
even  political  identity  is  rarely  used  or  acknowledged  ^y  Hawaii's 
people.  Rather,  Islanders  tend  to  identify  themselves  with  their  ethnic- 
specific  labels  such  as  Chinese,  Filipinos,  Korean,  Japanese,  or 
Sfltmoans.  Interestingly,  even  the  "American"  suffix  is  omitted.  The 
underutilization  of  the  Asian  American  and  Pacific  Islander  term  may 
be  due  to  a  number  of  complex  factors.  However,  given  the  lack  of  k 
minority/majority  mindset  and  the  possible  lessened  need  tb  organize 
and  coalesce  with  other  minority  groups  to  deal  with  a  majority 
group,  Hawaii's  racial  groups  have  generally  tended ^to  rely  on  their 
specific  ethnic  background  for  identification.  The  political  leaders  also 
reflect  the  impact  of  a  non white  "majority"  State  population.  Both 
U.^.  Senators  are  of  Japanese  aoceailry;  one  of  the  two  Congressmen  is 
a  Native  Hawaiian.  The  Governor,  and  Lieutenilht  Governor  are 
Japanese  and  Japanese-Caucasian,  respectfully.  And  while  the  mayors 
of  the  cify  and  county  of  Honolulu  (Oahu)  and  Maui  are  Caucasian, 
the  mayors  of  Hawaii  and  Kauai  Counties  are  Japanese  and  Filipino, 
♦  respectively.  , 

Among  the  76  State  legislators,  Asians  and  Pacific  Islanders 
represent  72  percent  in  the  senate  and  about  77  percent  in  the  house  of 
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TABLE  2  ^ 

Hawaii  Stat*  Lvglatator*  By  Ethnic  Background.  January  1979 


SENATE 

HOUSE 

Ethnic  group 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

Caucasian 

6 

24% 

12  . 

23.5% 

Japanese 

1  1 

44 

27 

52.9 

Chinese 

3 

12 

2 

.  3.9 

FHIpIno 

1 

4 

2 

39 

Native  Hawaiian 

3 

12 

6 

11.8 

Black 

1 

4 

Mixed  (Asian) 

2 

■3.9 

Total 

25 

100% 

51 

99.9% 

representatives.  Table  2  provides  a  more  specific  breakdown  of  the 
legislators'  ethnic  backgrounds.  In  spite  of  the  Pacific/Asian  mioority 
among  the  State  political  leadership,  issues  and  problems  are  seldom 
addressed  along  racial  lines.  In  fact,  despite  voting  patterns  which 
reflect  racial  preferences,  it  is  commonly  accepted  ihat  running  for 
public  office  based  on  one*s  ethnicity  is  political  suicide.  The  power  of 
the  Pacific  Asian  political  leadership,  .thus,  must  \)t  viewed  within  this 
climate.  And  if  power  is  derived  from  flnancial  resources  and  racism 
and  discrimination  are  practiced  for  economic  reasons,  Hawaii's 
economic  Jind  corporate  structure  need  to  be  closely  examined  to 
understand  the  sources  and  dimensions  of  power  in  Hawaii. 

But  the  fact  remains  that  the  Japjmcsc^scgment  of  the  population  is 
now  highly  visible  in  govctnment  and  in^he  professions.  And  yetihcjr 
visibility  in  government  service  must*  be  viewed  in  a  historical 
context — to  which  Lawrence  H.  Fuchs  incisfvely  depicted  in  Hawaii^ 
Porta:  A  Social  History.  »  The  Jap^ese  represented  the  largest  single 
group-^although  not  a  majority— before,  during,  and  after  World  War 
II,  but  were  generally  excluded  from  employment  in  business  and  from 
other  private  sector  jobs,  including  the  professions. '  Armed  with 
veteran^s  benefits  to  further  their  schooling  and  imbued  with  their 
parents'  value  on  education,  many  of  the  Nisei  Veterans,  went  off  to 
college  and  upon  thftir  return  sought  employment:  iit  government, 
particularly  in  teaching.  The  impact  of  this  process  achieved  its  crest 
nn  1954  during  4he  Democratic  Party^s  landslide  victpry  in  which  the 
political  system  of  Hawaii  was  significantly  altet^d.  Jhc  contini^ig 
residual  effect  of  this  social-political  revolution  ripi^ed  through  the 
third  and  fourth  generations  of  the  Japanese  population  and  reflects,  in 
part,  their  current  numbers  specifically  in  teaching,  social  service, 
public  heidth,  engineering,  medicine,  dentistry,  and  throughout  the 
public  sector  in  general.  No  doubt,  the  large  number  of  the  Japanese, 

»  Lawrence  H.  Fuchs,  Hawaii  /bwa  A  Social  History  (New  York:  Htrcourl.  Brace,  ami  World,  inc.. 
1961).  ^ 
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coiiplcil  with  (licir  rilncatKHial  allaiiiiiiciil  proiH^lIrd  tliciii  into  a 
conspicuous  |>osirioii  The  Cliiiicsc,  on  the  other  hand,  tend  !a  Ik  altio 
overrcpresoiited  (in  lehition  to  their  numl>ers  in  the  |>opuhitioii)  in 
goveVnment  Avork  iis  well  as  in  similar  professions,  but  their  small 
numbers  in  the  general  population  are  such  that  in  spite  of  their 
educational,  sixrial.  and  economic  gains,  they  as  a  group  have  not 
generated  levels  of  hostility  and  coni|H*tirtivciiess  ex|KTien<^ed  by  the 
Japanese. 

Th0  Department  of  Social  Services  and  Housing 

The  State  government  of  ^Hawaii  is  highly  centralized  with  17 
departments.  Unlike  its  sister  States,  the  State  is  responsible  for 
administering  all  health,,  education,  and  welfare  programs.  The 
department  of  social  services  and  housing  repctsents  one  of  the  largest 
and  complex  State  ageiicii^rs  consisting  of  more  than  86  programs  with 
an  annual  0{>erating  budget  of  approximately  $300  millionr  Its  staff 
comprises  over  2,000  workefs.  The  agency  annual  clientele  number 
over  175,000  persons.  .  - 

The  department's  programs  range  from  public  assistancj^  and  health 
service,  vocational  rehabilitation  services,  public  housing,  corrections 
and  parole.  There  are  three  line  divisions — public  welfare,  corrections 
and  vcx:atioiial  rehabilitation,  and  services  to  the  blind.  The  State 
medicaid  program  operates  under  the  public  welfare  division.  The 
Hawaii  Housing  Authority,  Hawaii  Paroling  Authority,  and  the 
Criminal  Injuries  Compensation  Commission  function  independently 
under  their  respective  boards  or  commissions  but  are  attached  to  the 
department  for  administrative  purpose.  Support  services  to  all  pro- 
grams are  provided  by  various  departmental  staff  offices  such  as  the 
office  of  information  systems,  research  and  statistics,  administrative 
and  fiscal  vservices,  personnel,  program  evaluation  and  fair  hearings. 

* 

A  Comparison  of  Staff  and  Recipient  Ethfnic  Profiles 

tKc  department,  as  of  April  1978,  hkd  a  total  of  2,054  employees.  Of 
this  total,  the  three  largest  groups  were  Japanese,  945  or  46  percent; 
Native  Hawaiians,  344  or  about  17  percent;  and  Caucasian,  326  or 
approximately  16  percent.  Chinese,  Filipinos,  blacks,  and  Koreans 
followed  in  that  order  with  smaller  proportions  (see  table  3). 

According  to  table  3A,  Japanese  and  Chinese  represented  two- 
thirds  of  the  top  administrative  positions  in  the  department.  Native 
Hawaiians  and  Caucasians  accounted  for  approximately  20  and  10 
pcrcent,Yresj>cctively.  Among  the  professional  employees,  over  50 
percent  were  Japanejie,^  followed  by  Caucasians,  21  percent,  Native 
Hawaiians,  1 1  percent,  and  Chinese,  10  percent,  respectively. 
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TABLE  3 

Total  088H  EmployMt  By  Ethnic  Background,  April  1978 


Ettinic  group 

No. 

% 

Japanese 
Native  Hawaiian 
Caucasian 
Chinese 
Filipino 
'Black 
Kbrean 
Ottiers 
.Total 

945 
344 
326 
43 
112 
16 
14 
154 

-  2.054 

46 0% 
16.7 
15.9 
6.9 
5.5% 
.8 
.7 
7.5 
1 00.0% 

Native  Hawaiians  and  Japanese  were  the  largest  groups  among  the 
technicians,  each  with  38  percent,  respectively.  Of  the  total  protective 
service  employees,  38  percent  were  Native  Hawaiians  and  28  percent 
were  Caucasians.  Paraprofcssional  workers  showed  52  percent  Japa- 
nese and  14  percent,  respectively,  for  Caucasians  and  Native  Hawai- 
ians. Among  the  office  and  clerical  employee^.  60  percent  werj 
Japanese.  The  next  largest  group  was  Native  Hawaiians.  1 1  percent 
followed  by  Caucasians.  Filipino,  and  Chinese  with  approximately  6 
percent  each.  Japanese  employees  represented  49  percent  of  the 
skilled/craft  workers.  Native  Hawaiians  accounted  for  17  percent 
followed  by  Caucasians.  1 1  percent.  Filipinos.  8  percent  and  Chinese.  7 
percent.  Among  the  service/maintenance  workers.  Native  Hawaiians 
had  31  percent,  Filipinos  and  Japanese.  21  percent  and  Cauc^ians.  15 
percent  (see  table  3A). 

OA  the  other  hand,  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  distribution  of 
employees  in  job  categories  by  each  ethnic  group.  As  table  3B  shows, 
the  Caucasian  group  had  its  largest  representation  in  professional, 
protective  service,  and  paraprofcssional  positions;  the  Japanese  in 
professional,  office/cleripil.  and  paraprofcssional;  the  Native  Hawai- 
ians  in  paraprofcssional  positions;  Filipinos  had  their  largest  represen- 
tation in  office/clerical  jobs  followed  by  service/maintenance  and 
paraprofcssional  positions;  the  Chinese  largest  representation  were  in 
^  professional,  paraprofcssional.  and  office/clerical  work;  the  Koreans 
had  about  one-half  of  their  numbers  in  professional  positions  followed 
by  office/clerical  workers;  and  blacks  had  their  largest  proportion  in 
protective  service  and  professional  positions. 

In  table  4  Japanese  employees  in  the  public  welfare  program 
represented  53.3  percent  of  the  total  857  staff.  All  other  groups  are 
underreprcsented  in  comparison  to  their  numbers  in  the  general 
population.  On  the  other  hand,-  table  4A  indicates  that  Native 
Hawaiian.  Caucasian,  and  Filipiho  groups  represented  over  one-half  of 
the  total  number  of  persons  receiving  public  assistance.  In  comparison 
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TABLE  3A 

Tof  I Q88H  Emptoy—  By  Ethnic  Backgrotind  and  Job  Cafgorlet,  April  1978 

^  JOB  CATCOORY 

Prot«ctlv«  Parapro- 


ethnlc  group 


OHIolal/ad; 
minlatri 


atonal 


Tactfniclan 


Caucaalan 
JapanttM 
Native  Hawaiian 

Fiiipino 
China  8« 
Korean 
Black 
Others 

Total 


No. 

4^1% 

H 

No. 

% 

2 

122 

20  7% 

3 

18  8% 

6 

33.3. 

302 

61  3 

5 

31  3 

4 

22  2 

63 

10  7 

5 

31.3 

8 

'  1  4 

1 

6  2 

6 

33  3 

58 

99 

1 

62 

6 

1.0 

4 

06 

26 

4  4 

1 

6.2 

18 

99  9% 

589 

,  100.0% 

16 

fOO.0% 

aefvloaa 

No.  % 


arapro- 
iftlonal 


Offloa/ 
clerical 


Skilled 
craft 


8«rvlce 
malntenai^ 


23 
101 

16 
7 
1 

^  7 
35 
263 


38.4 
6  1 

2  7 
0  4 

113.3 

yoo^% 


No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

64 

13.7% 

33 

6  9%' 

12 

10-7% 

1.7 

16.2\ 

243 

51  9 

287 

60  3 

55 

49  1 

.  24 

21.4 

64 

13  7 

53  , 

111 

19 

17.0 

36 

31  1 

23 

4  9 

31 

6  5 

9 

80 

24 

21  4 

3Q 

68 

30 

6  3 

8 

7.1 

1 

09* 

1 

0  2 

3 

06 

1 

09 

2 

3 

06 

2 

1.8 

38 

8  1 

39 

8  2 

6 

5  4 

9 

8.0 

468 

99.^% 

476 

99  9% 

112 

1000% 

112 

100.0% 

1 


TABLE  3B 

Total  D88H  EmployMa  By  Job  Catagorias  and  Ethnic  Background,  April  1978 


M>  category 


Caucaalan 

No. 


Japanoee 


Native 
Hawaiian 


Filipino 


Chlnoee 


Korean 


Bleck 


Ott>ere 


Official/ 

admlnlatrator       ^.-^  2 

Professional          r  nJ22 

Technician  3 

Protective  service  73 

Paraprofessional  64 

Office/clerical  33 

SKIilad  craft  12 

Service  maintenance  1 7 

Total  326 


No. 

% 

No. 

% 

0.6% 

0.6% 

4  • 

1.2% 

37.4 

302 

32.0 

63 

18.3 

0.9 

6 

0.6 

6 

1.5 

224 

23 

2.4 

101 

29.4 

.  19.6 

243 

26.7 

64 

18.6 

10.1 

287 

304 

63 

16  .4  . 

3.7 

66 

68 

19 

'6.6 

6.2 

24 

2.6 

35 

10.2 

99.9% 

946 

99.9% 

.344 

100.1% 

No. 


8 
1 

16 
23 
31 
9 
24 

112 


% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

4.2% 

7.1% 

^  68 

40.6 

42.9% 

,  4 

26"0 

26 

16.9% 

0.9 

1 

I'  0.7 

1 

0.7 

14  3 

7 

.  4  9 

1 

7.1 

7 

438 

36 

22.7 

205 

32 

22  4 

1 

7.1 

3 

^  18.8 

38 

24.7 

27.7 

30 

21.0 

0 

21  4 

39 

26.3 

/  8.0 

8^ 

66 

•  1 

7.1 

2 

12  6 

6 

3.9 

21.4 

1 

0.7 

2 

14  3 

9 

6.0 

99.9% 

143  ' 

100.1% 

14 

99.9% 

16 

100.1% 

164 

100,1% 

I 


TABLE4 

Public  Wtlltf  Division  Etrtploy— »  By  Ethntc  Background,  Kt>fll  197B 
Ethnic  gtwp 


Japanese 

Caucasian 

Native  l^lawallan 

Chinese 

Filipino 

Black 

Korean 

Others 

Total 


X 


No. 

% 

533% 

141 

16.1 

105 

12.0 

59 

6.7 

40 

4.6  ^ 

3 

0.3 

2 

'  0.2 

59 

6.7 

857 

99.9% 

TABLE  4A 

Racial  Chiiir*ct«rl«tic«  of  Public  A«sl«tanc«  Racipients,  November 

1978  .  


Ethnic  group 


No. 


% 


Notlvo  Hawaiian 
Caucasian 
Filipino 
Mixed 
Samoan  > 
Japanese' 
Chinese  -  ^ 
Puerto  RIcan 
.Korean  ' 
Black 
Other 
Unknown 
Missing  data 
Total 


?3.456 
^18,958 
1  1,114 
8,946 
6,741 
6,415 
1 ,487 
1.149 
.  1.079 
832 
2.078 
19.754 
869 
103.749« 


23.5% 

18.3 

10.7 

8.6 

6.5 

6.2 

1.4 

1.1 

1.0 

0.8 

2.0 
19.0 

0.8 
99.9%" 


•Includes  duplicated  count  from  food  stamp  only  and  medical  needy  only 
cases.  -  f 
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to  the  general  population,  Native  Hawaiians,  Samoans,  and"  Puerto 
Ricans  were  overreprcsented;  Caucasian,  Japanese,  Chinese  and 
Korean  groups  were  underrepre^ntcd  while  Filipinos,  blacks,  and 
those  who  were  grouped  as  "mixed"  were  nearly  proportionate  to 
their  numbers  iMhe  population-at-largc  (sec  table  4A). 
Correctionfl  DiHrioa.  Table  5  shows  that  Native  Hawaiians  constituted 
almost  one-third  of  the  corrections  woi-k  force.  -Caucasian  and 
Japanese  employees  followed  next,  accounting  for  about  one-fifth,  of 
the  total  correctional  workers,  respectively  (see  table  5). 

In  examining  table  5A,  Native  Hawaiian  offenders  (Hawaiian  and 
part-Hawaiian)  represented  a  disproportionate  number  relative  to  their 
numbers  in  the  general  population,  accounting  for  almost  50  percent  of 
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TABLE  5 


Corractlom  OtvMon  EmployMt  By  Ethnic  BackgrouAd,  April  1978  J| 

Ethnlo  f  raup 

Ne. 

% 

Native  Hawaiian 

138- 

32.9% 

Caucasian 

96 

22.9 

Japanese 

•  86 

4  20.5 

Filipino 

27 

6.4 

Chlm(f«e 

15 

3.6 

Black 

9 

2.2 

Korean 

4 

1.0 

Others 

44 

10.6 

Total  -ri" 

419 

100.0% 

TABLE  5A 

Ethnic  taokgrouiHl  of  Oftondort  Und#r  Corrtctiofis  ami  Hawaii 
Parollng^ArthofHy  Jurladlcttona,  Fabruary  if  7» 


  Hawaii  yarollrtQ 

I«h«toHy  ilbkln  AutHoHiy 


Caucaalan 
Chlnaaa 
Filipino 
Hawaiian  , 
gart-Hawallan 
Jnpanaae 
^-^oraan 
/    Black  r 
J  Portuguaaa 
Puerto  RIcan 
damoan 
Othera 
Unknown 
Total 


No. 

% 

Ne. 

% 

50 

12.4% 

37 

11.5% 

6 

1.5 

3 

0.9 

35 

8.7 

36 

11.2 

9 

2.2 

5 

1.6 

.180 

44.6 

125 

38.7 

24 

5.9 

20 

6.2 

2 

0.6 

3 

0.9 

12 

,  3.0 

7 

2,2 

17 

4.2 

28 

8.7 

27 

6.7 

14 

4.3 

21 

5.2 

14 

4.3 

15- 

3.7 

■  3 

0.9 

6 

1.5 

28 

8.7 

404 

100.1% 

323 

100.1% 

Source:  Ethnic  background  ofi)opulatlon  under  Jurladlctlon  of  Corrections 
Division  and  Hawaii  Paroling  Authority,  computer  printouts  as  of  Feb.  28, 
1 978,  OfNce  of  Correctional  Information  and  Statistics,  Intake  Service  Cen- 
fers,  State  of  Hawaii,  pp.  39-40. 


the  lotal  offenders  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  corrections  division. 
Caucasians  were  the  next  larfest  group  of  offeadere  followed  by  the 
'Filipino,  Puerto  Rican,  JapaiMSc,  and  Samoan  groups  (see  table  SA). 
Hawaii  ParoUag  Aathorltjr*  Xmong  the  paroling  authority  21  employ* 
ees,  Japanese  workers  represented  thZe  largest  single  group  with  10 
employees  or  47.6  percent.  Caucasian,  Native  Hawaiian,  and  Chinese 
followed  in  that  order  (see  table  6). 

In  contrast,  the  largest  number  of  parolees  were  represented  by 
Native  Hawaiians  (Hawaiian  and  part-Hawaiian)  who  constituted  oyer 
40  f>ercent  of  those  under  parole  supervision.  Caucasian  ahd  Filipino 
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TABLE  6 

Hawaii  Paroling  AuttM>rlty  Employaat  By  Ethnic  Background,  April 

1978  ,  :  .  — 

Ethnic  group  


Japanese 

Caucasian 
Native  Hawaiian 
Chinese 
Others  ^ 
Total 


No. 

% 

10 

47.6 

4 

19.0 

3 

14.2 

3 

14.2 

1 

5.0 

21 

100.0% 

1 

TABLE  7 

Hawaii  Houaing  Authority  Employaaa  Bv  Ethnic 

1978   

Ethnic  group 


nd,  April 


Japanese 
Native  Hawaiian 
Filipino 
Caucasian  " 
Chinese 
Korean 
Black 
Others 

Total 


161 
66 
31 
29 
22 
3 
2 
22 

336 


47.9% 
19.7 

9.2 

8.6 

6.6. 

0.8 

0.5 
"6.5 
99.9% 


were  the  next  largest  parolee  groups,  together  accounting  fot...«yer 
one-fifth  of  the  total  number  of  parolees  (see  also  table  5  A). 
Hawaii  Housing  y^thority.  The  housing  authority  had  a  staff  cornple- 
ment  of  336  as  of  April  1978.  Of  this  total,  161  or  47.9  percent  were 
Japanese  employees.  Native  Hawaiians,  66  employees  or  19.7  percent; 
Filipinos,  31  staff  or  9.2  percent;  Caucasians,  29  employees  or  8.6 
percent;  and  Chinese,  22  personnel  or  6.6  percent  followed  in  that 
order.  Koreans,  blacks,  and  others  represented  the  remaining  balance 
(sec  table  7). 

Table  7A  shows  that  among  the  5104-occupied  public  housing  units 
(which  include  both  Fedijral  and  State-financed  projects).  Native 
Hawaiians  ^d  Filipinos  represented  nearly  40  percent  of  the  total 
tenants.  Samoans,  16  percent,  Caucasians,  15  percent,  and  Japanese,  13 
percent  followed  in  that  order  (see  Uble  7A).  / 
Vocatioiial  RehabiUtatioA  and  Senricca  for  the  Blind.  Of  personnel  in 
the  division  of  vocational  rehabilitation.  111  employees  or  57  percent 
were  Japanese,  33  or  17  percent  were  Caucasians,  and  28  or  14  percent 
were  Chinese.  Smaller  proportions  were  represented  by  Native 
Hawaiians,  5  percent;  Filipino,  3  percent;  and  Korean,  1  percent  (see 
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TABLE  7A  ^ 

N, 

Ethnic  Background  of  Heads  of  Familtoa*  In  All  Public  Housing 

Projacta,  Juna1978  

Etknki  group 


Native  Hawaiian 

Filipino 

Samoan 

Caucasian 

Japanese 

Puerto  Rican 

Korean 

Chinese 

Black 

Others 

Total 


No.  ' 

% 

1,012 

1 9.8% 

985 

19'3 

801 

15.7 

776  ^ 

15.2 

677 

13.3 

268 

5.3 

250  ■ 

4.9 

183 

3.6 

-  32 

0.5 

120 

2.4 

5.104 

'  100.0% 

'Includes  women  as  heads  of  household 

TABLE  8  . 

Vocational  Rahabilitatlon  Employaaa  By  Ethnic  Background,  April 
1978 


Ethnic  group 

'%  Japanese  ^ 

Caucasian 
Chinese 
Native  Hawaiian 
Filipino 
Korean 
Others 
Total 


No. 

Ill 

56.9% 

33 

16.9 

28 

14.4 

10 

5.1 

6 

3.1 

2 

1.0  " 

5 

2.6  . 

195 

100.0% 

table  8).  Unfortunately,  no  data  relating  *o  clients'  ethnic  backgrounds 
were  available  at  this  point  in  time. 

IS9U0B  and  Problems  Anas 

The  data  relating  to  personnel  clearly  show  the  visibility  of  Asians 
and  Pacific  Islanders  throughout  the  department  of  social  services  and 
housing.  Because  Hawaii's  people  generally  perceive  others  as  well  as 
themselves  in  ethnic-specific  terms,  the  resulting  Impression  is  not  that 
Asian  Americans  '^"^ff^jj^  hlanders  are  well  represented  but  rather 
the  Chinese  aM|||^|^iiUiy*the  Japanese  are  overrepresented  in  the 
department.  On  the  other  hand,  a  reverse  f  pattern  in  the  ethnic 
'  distribution  among  the  recipients  of  service  is  ilso  indicated.  This  can 
pd  has  created  tensions,  strain,  and  intergro^p  oftnflicts  among  the 
various  A^an  and  Pacific  Islander  groups  as  welljas  with  white  and 
other  non  white  groups.  In  addition  to  the  struggle  Ito^tain  access  to 
employment  opportunities,  racial  tension  and  intergroup  conflicts  are 
also  generated  by  way  of  the  provider-consumer  relationship  when  the' 
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client's  i>crccpt;oii  of  the  provider  of  service  is  predominantly  of  one 
ethnic  group. 

And  while  a  perspective  of  history  is  essential  in  understanding  the 
present  state  of  affairs,  other  issues  must  be  examined.  One  such  factor 
is  the  merit  or  civil  service  system— a  system  which  evolve^  out  of  a 
concern  that  government  workers  should  not  be  vulnerable  and 
subject  to  political  patronage.  The  development  of  the  civil  service 
system,  however,  has  also  beconte  bureaucratic  in  terms  of  its  detailed 
rules  and  regulations,  procedures  and  processes,  and.  more  significant- 
ly, the  precise  "minimum  qualifications"  which  call  for  some  form  of 
credentials  in  the  form  of  education,  training,  and  work  experiences 
which  may  at  times  be  irrelevant. 

Although  the  concept  and  principle  of  recruiting,  screening  and 
hiring  based  on  merit  appears  to  be  widely  accepted  by  society,  are 
there  other  alternatives  to  which  underrepresented  groups  can  achieve 
some  gains  in  public  employment?  One  argument  is  that  the  merit 
system  worksiebut  the  imperatives  call  for  a  better  "educational  system 
and  aggressive  recruitment  of  underrepresented  if^frioritics  by  profes- 
sional schools.  Another  perspective  is  reflected  by  a  desir<yto  change 
the  laws  and  regulations  so  as  to  accommodate  those  who  are  able  to, 
perform  certain  job  expectations  but  lack  the  credentials  and  **neces- 
sary*'  quahfications. 

An  illustration  of  this  dilemma  was  found  in  a  recent  intraagency 
memofa^um  relating  to  minimum  qualification  requirements  for 
computer  programmer  scries: 


The  substitution  of  four  years  of  work  experience  in  place  of 
education  is  okay.  However,  in  past  experience,  I  have  found 
some  inconsistencies  in  the  State's  educational  structure  which 
causes  problems  when  graduates  from*  the  community  colleges 
with  computer  science  or  information  science  associate  degrees 
do  not  qualify  for  the  Computer  Programmer  I  trainee  level 
position.  This  is  an  example  of  a  product  of  the  State's  educational 
system  not  able  to  find  a  job  within  the  State  government.  A  level 
below  that  of  a  Computer  Programmer  I  should  be  included  in  the 
class  specifications  to  allow  for  a  community  college  graduate  to 
enter  the  system. 

The  reduction  of  minimum  qualifications  and  othef  changes  in  the 
re*gulations  are  not  anticipated,  however,  due  to  the  rise  in  the  number 
of  college  graduates  and  decreasing  job  opportunities.  In  addition, 
opposition  and  resistance  to  such  changes  may  be  expected  from 
professional  associations,  unions,  and  even  clients  themselves  who 
might  object  to  being  denied  services  from  a  ^'professional." 
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Som0 -Action  Aliematlves 

On  the  other  haml,  there  are  certain  courses  of  action  which  can 
have  polential  inip4ct  on  the  ethnic  distribution  of  service  providers. 
Oncs  relates  to  the  concept  of  "selective  certification"  utihzed  in 
Hawaii  '\f\  which  applicants  can  recruited  and  hired  on  the  basis  of 
certain  skills  /and  abilities  required  by  the  position,  e.g.,  bihngual 
capabilities  /and  the  applicant's  location  of  fesidencc — the  latter 
underscored  the  value  of  a  worker's  familiarity  with  the  service  area, 
problems  / and  comnuinity  resources,  especially  in  rural,  isolated 
neighbornoods. 

.  The  Riodificatioh  of  certain  professional  job  descriptions  leading  io 
changers  in  the  required  minimum  qualifications  is  another  alternative, 
to  aonievin^  some  ethnic  balance  among  service  workers,  lliis, 
howifrver,  presents  other  problems  such  as  reclassification  and  possible 
downgrading  of  salary.  In  addition, ,  without  an  upward  mobility 
mc^chainsm,  i.e.,  a  promotional  opportunity  ladder,  changes  limited  to 
the  eptry  level  would  continue  to  reflect  an  ethnic  imbalance  in  view 
yof  the  current  educational  attainment  or  lack  of  by  particular  ethnic 
groups.  -    ^  % 

Another  option  available  to  amiinistrators  and  other  hiring  authori- 
ties is  the  development  of  a  keen  sensitivity  of  the  current  ethnic 
composition  of  th)eir  'staff.  By  keeping  a  constant  pulse  of  the  staff 
composition,  the  selection  of  underreprescnted  group  applicants  can 
be  accomplished  iissuming  that  underreprescnted  applicants  are  on  the 
cligj^flWst.  When  there  is  a  lack  of  such  applicants. iis  Filipino, 
Samoan,  and  Native  Hawaiian  candidates,  h«>wever,  the  issue  becomes 
mofe  complex  in  terms  of  the  undersupply  of  trained  workers  among 
these  groups.  Increasing  the  manpower  of  these  groups  and  concen- 
trating on  their  career  preparation  and  development  are  immediate 
goals  but  a  process  which  requires  long  range  planning  and  time.  But 
perhaps  the  action  should  start  with  the  educational  system,  especially 
with  professional  schools  in  making  thair  curriculum  relevant  and 
demanding  the  enrollment  of  underrepresented  ethnic  groups. 

Summary  and  Implications 

To  thcjAsian  American  and  Pacific  Islander  living  on  the  mainland, 
the  situation  in  Hawaii  may  appear  enviable  and  a  shining  example  of 
what  Asian  and  Pacific  Islander  groups  point  toward  in  their  sff^uggle 
for  equal  access  to  employment  and  services.  Yet,  Hawaii  may  be  more 
complex  and  unique  than  the  fact  that  there  is  no  minority  group.  One 
of  the  unique  features  of  HaWaii  is  the  uncommon  use  of  the  term' 
Asian  American  and  Pacific  Islander.  And  yet  ethnicity  in  politics, 
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socwl  relationthipa.  wmI  economic  arr»ng«menl8  represents  a  highly 
Wsitive  elemenl-perh«p«  more  so  in  H«w»ii  than  on  the  mainland. 

Although*  this  pttptT  compared  the  ethnic  distribution- of  the  State 
population  with  the  ethhicity  of  the  department's  employees,  this 
comparison  sl^iaid  be  viewed  with  a  recogniUon  of  the  historical  and 
cultural  factors  which  contributed  significantly  to  the  currenf  propor- 
^tional  'distribution  of  the  work  force  in  general  and  the  department's 
staff  in  particular.  Despite  an  understanding  of  the  historical  factors 
which  reflect  the  current  situation,  there  is  no  gains  saying  that  the 
reverse  patterns  of  the  ethnic  distribution  of  the  recipients  should  be  a 
concern  among  service  providers  who  arcXsiwis  and  Pa^fic  Island- 


ers * 


To  achieve  some  bfJance  for  groups  underrepcesentod  In  the  work 
force,  several  ahemaUves  relating  to  the  merit  system  and  its  processes 
as  well  as  inherent  dilemmas  were  discussed.  The  problems,  however, 
may  be  more  fundamental  and  yet  complicated,  encompaasi^  sgcial— 
economic  factors,  cultural  norms  and  values,  and  vocatioWl  orienU- 
Uon— pointing  toward  the  need  for  educational  reforms  and  the 
preparation  for  theae  groups  to  obtain  their  education  and  credentials. 

While  structural  aiid  system  changes  can  address  institutional 
barriers  and  discrimination,  a  l^h  level  of  sensitivity  about  the  plight 
of  the  disadvanUged/runderrcpresented  group  must  be  developed  by 
those  of  us  in  the  wqrk  force.  To  explain  our  history  and  struggles  and 
feel  an  inner  strength  are  not  enough— the  responsibility  rests  with  us 
to  continue  seeking  and,  promoting  equal  treatment  in  employment  and 
access  to  services  for  those  who  are  different  from  us. 
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The  Chinese  Cultural  Center 

by  Helen  Fugh  Hayes* 


I  The  Chinese  Cultural  Center  is  a  nonprofit,  tax-exempt  bilingual 
organization  with  the  primary  .objective  of  helping  the  Washingtpn, 
D.C.,  metropolitan  area*s  Chinese  community  members  help  them- 
selves  become  independent  and  self-reliant  individuals  able  to  function 
in  our  soctety. 

The  center  was  originally  formed  in  1970  as  a  result  a  meeting 
held  \vith  concerned  community  members,  the  dean  of  the  adult  and 
community  educQt|ion  division  of  Federal  City  College  (now ,  the 
University  of  the  District  of  Columbia),  and  myself  to  discuss  the 
problems  that  existed  in  the  Chinese  community  and  povssible  means  to 
help  community  residents  deal  and  cope  with  the  problems  that  faced 
them. ' 

Federal  City  College  responded  warmly  to  our  request  for  any 
assistance  that  they  could  ofTcr  to  help  us  get  started,  providing  us 
with  office  space  and  small  office  supplies.  This  was  the  beginning  for 
the  center  and  we  greatly  appreciated  thesprovisions. 

Staffed  with  volunteers  (approximately  15),  we  began  reaching  out 
to  the  community  by  offering  English  classes  for  the  non-English- 
speaking  residents,'  citizenship  classes,  family  planning  and  healtl^  care 
classes,  all  taught  by  bilingual  volunteers. 

Volunteers  offered  income  tax  preparation  services;  law  students 
offered  to  help  with  legal  problems  by  referring  cases  to  area  legal 
service  centers. 

Those  volunteers  that  did  not  teach,  offered  other  valuable  services, 
like  accompanying  elderly  patients  to  and  from  city  medical  centers 
and  serving  as  interprejLers  for  the  non-English-speaking  patients.  P|ior 
to  1970  there  were  no  such  bilingual  services  available. 

In  January  1973  the  center  became  incorporated  with  the  corporate 
title:  The  Asian  American  Bicentennial  Corporation:  As  a  multiservice 
nonprofit,  tax-exempt  organization,  it  was  developed  to  promote  better 
understanding  between  peoples  of  different  cultures  and  to  serve  the 
needs  of  the  Chinese  community.  Wc  were  incorporated  aS  such,  also, 
in  commemoration  of  the  1976  bicentennial  era. 

Irt  April  1973  the  center  moved  from  740  6th  St„  N.W„  to  711  8th 
Su  N.W.,  Room  179;  a  building  adjacent  to  and  owned  by  the  Calvary 
Baptist  Church.  Though  located  at  the  church,  the  center  is  indepen- 
dent and  non-church  related. 


•  Helen  Fugh  Hayet  i%  director  of  Chc  Chines  CulCurtl  Cenler.  711  8lh  Si.,  N.W.,  Room  179. 
Wftthingion.  D.C.  20001  Telephone:  (202)  628-4763. 
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The  center  moved  to  Calvary  because  we  did  not  have  the  funds  to 
pay  the  rent  at  the  Sixth  Street  address;  the  church  gave  us  space  rent 
free. 

In  May  ^975  the  Chinese  center  received  funding  from  U.D.C 
(formerly  Federal  City  College)  as  a  cooperative  extension  service  of 
F.C.C.;  the  money  that  was  granted  us  was  only  for  adult  education 
and  coordination  of  the  Center  with  the  city  government. 

This  money  enabled  us  to  finally  have  three  paid  staff  memb^  Up 
until  1975,  no  one  was  pai^  and  all  funds  necessary  to  run  the  center 
were  from  donations,  contributions,  and  money  made  from  activities 
,  such  as  street  bazaacs  and  the' like. 

To  fully  understand  how  Our  center  meets  the  needs  of  the  Chinese 
community,  it  is  first  neces^ry  to  discuss  the  community  problems.* 

We  have  found  that  the  most  serious  problem  existing  in  the 
community  is  the  English  language  problem.  Many  of  the  residents  do 
not  speak  or  understand  English,  therefore  creating  morr  tension4»nd 
pressure  that  effect  other  problems. 

It  is  difficult  enough  to  live  in  another  country  that  hps  a  completely 
different  cultural  background  as  well  as  a  language  difference.  Many 
new  immigrants  face  a  culture  shock  when  first  arriving  in  this 
country,  and  m«iy  of  those  who  have  lived  and  worked  here  for  many 
years  still  arc  not  ifcWare,  or  have  understanding,  of  American 

lifestyles.  ji^   

For  these  reasons,  many  Chinese  residents  are  at  more  of  a 
disadvantage  than  other  minority  #oups  in^ihis  country. 

For  example,  the  large  majority  of  the^elderiy  Chinese  residents  do 
not  speak  English.  They  have  been  in  this  coyntry  for  20  or  30  years 
and  have  been  working  here  for  a>  lon^.  Some  are  eligible  for  social 
security  benefits  and  do  not  realize  it.  Others  may  ^  afVaid.  of  applying 
for  fear  of  deportation  since  many  of  these  older  people  came  here 
without  visas  and  are  still  afraid  of  being  deported.  So^e  do  not  eve^ 
know  how  or  where  to  apply  for  their  benefits. 

For  these  cases,  the  center  afiplies  for  social  security  for  those  that 
are  eligible.  Those  that  are  not,  we  apply  for  public  assistance  for 
them.  Quite  a  few  of  the  senior  citizens  had  worked  for  years  in  the 
U.S.  but  either  were  never  told  of  such  benefits  or  their  employers 
never  took  out  thfc  social  security  taxes.  We  help  get  public  assistance 
for  these  peopled  well.  . 

For  the  sentor  citizens  and  the  rest  of  the  community,  citizenship  is  a 
problem*!  Many  would  ^ike  to  receive  citizenship  papers,  but  do  not 
know  enough  Engjish/io  takfe'the  exam  and  have  had^o  preparation 
for  it..This  is  why  oijr  English  classes  and  our  citizenship  classes  are 
invaluable. 
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Citr/ciiship  is  of  grrat  coiu  crn  for  the  cUlcily  hccaiisc  these  people 
have  worked  and  hved  in  this  country  for  so  nuuiy  years  and  havr 
given  their  services  to  this  country,  yet  they  arc  still  unable  to  obtain 
tlie  citizenship.  The  problem  again  is  Hnglish,  It  is  very  difficult  at  the 
age  of  W)  or  over  to  learn  a  second  language.  Six  of  our  elderly 
members  tried  so  hard  to  learn  enough  Hngiish  to  prepare  for  their 
citizenship  exams  and  failed  1  hese  same  six  h;ive  lived  here  for  more 
than  M  years.  / 

We  would  like  very  much  to  help  these  particular  cases  receive  their 
pa/)ers  without  havin^'to  take  this  cxanj,  and  have  made  this  one  oil 
our  ob^cfives  for  the  ftrtuie.  i  ,^ 

Fortunately,  our  Euglish  and  citizenship  classes  have  bene(|Wd 
others.  In  this  past  year  alone,  seven  connuynity  residents  have  passed 
Uvc  exam  and  have  received  their  citizenship  as  ^  result  of  our  classes 
llousing  is  a  gravely  serious  problem  in  the  area,  the  housing 
shortage  affects  all  the  Chinese  Community  but  it  affects  the  elderly 
twofold.  The  center  helps  find  available  housing  juui  places  the  elderly 
and  families  whenever  it  is  possible.  This  is  why  wc  arc  working  on 
developing  cooperative  housing  in  the  community  in  association  with 
the  appropriate  agencies.  We  have  already  held  workshops  pertaining 
to  cooperative  housing  for  the  elderly. 

Associated  with  the  housing  problem  is  the  tenement  condition  oP 
many  of  the  buildings  in  which  they  reside.  Again^  there  has  been,  in 
thetpast.  no  recourse  available  to  these  people  l^cause  of  fear  of 
deportation  and  the  inability  to  speak  English,  Others  may  not  know 
whpre  they  should  vturn  to  for  help.  Therefore,  thb  center  has  been 
making  legal  referral  services  available,  serves  a$  a  site  for  such 
services,  and  now  has,  in  coordination  with  legal  services,  a  bilingual 
representative  who  helps  the  peo*^Ie  with  such  legal  problems  as 
landlord'tenant  and  immigration  cases.  Such  cases  are  ctx^rdiimted 
witli  the  legal  neighborhood  services. 

,  Along  thesct  lines  Nye  also  promote  the  ^^o-economic  community 
development  for  Ihe  Chinese  business  community.  An  example  of  the 
way  we  hc#p  this  cajise  is  laist  year's  summer  street  fair  publication  of  a 
guide  and  map  of  the  Chinese  business  community. 

The  center  also  has  held  workshops  concerning  the  p<^ssibility  of 
relocation  of  families  and  businesses  because  of  the  Eisenhower  Civic 
Center  This  is  of  grave  concern  for  the  community  people.  China- 
town is  their  place  of  security,  their  roots  in  America,  where  they 
know  and  feel  secure;  we  are  trying  to  help  deal  with  the  feelings  they 
have  about  such  possible  relocation. 

Health  problems  are  not  as  prevalent  as  they  were  prior  to  our 
opening  in  1970.  There  were  cases  of  tuberculosis  gone  untreated  and 
not  diagnosed  because  of  lack  of  money  ^nd  fear  of  American  hospitals 
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and  dtKtors    1  his  is  certainly  uiidtMstiindiiblc  snicf  wc  ^ic  udknig 
about  t!ic  elderly  who  do  not  s|H'iik  HngHsh 

Genenil  hygiene  was  the  utain  hcahh  problem  In  coordinntion  with 
the  department  of  hunnfii  resources,  the  Center  has  held  health  classes 
since  1970.  We  have  »  bilingual  iuir.se  from  the  department  toMeach. 
We  have  nutrition  classes  as  well,  and  we  are  aiming  at  having  home  , 
economics  classes  for  the  honiemakers  in  the  community. 

In  coordination  with  U.D.C.,  ^e  have  held  wcathcri/ation  and 
home  improveiiieiit  dunes,  hoping  to  help  the  community  learn  how 
to  care  for  their  homes  and  save  money  by  doing  many  things 
themselves.  V 

Job  opiwrtunities  is  a  major  concern  for  ^ny  minority  group  in  this 
country.  Lack  of  English  language  skills  again  and  xigain  poses  as  the 
major  hurdle  for  the  Chinese.  If  one  has  skills  and  is  iion-Hnglish 
speaking,  there  is  nothing,  and  one  gets  lost  in  menial  jobs  that  arc  still 
stereotypically  "suited"  for  iuiii  FMiglish-siwaking  minorities.  Included 
among  thest  jobs  is  restauraitl  work  thW  demands  12  to  14  hours  a  day 
with  way  below  the  mininium  wages  paicf.  and  rarely,  if  cvec.  anj 
benefits.  The  reason  for  this  again  is  that  some  are  here  illegally 
without  visas;  others  are  tob  afraid  and  unaware  of  any  help  available 
to  them.  Many  are  exploited  not  just  by  majority  Americans  but  by 
their  own  people  as  well. 

With  this  problem  in  mind,  wc  di^l  a  vocational  counseling  clihic  in 
1978,  provided  educational  guidance  (English)  and  referral  services  for 
job  training  and  possible  future'emptoyment  in  conjunction  with  UPO 
and  other  city  agencies.  The  clinic  turned  out  to  be  a  success  and  wc 
hope  to  develop  it  further  if  we  can  get  more  funds  for  staO^  and 
necessary  materials.  "  .  ' 

With  these  problems  in  mind.  We  must  realize  that  these  conditions 
\  have  existed  for  so  long;  the  Chinese  community  has  been  treatdd  as  a 
separate  entity,  apart  from  the  mainstream  of  American  society  since 
our  beginnings  in  the  United  States  because,  ^hite  America^ns  have 
often  stereotyped  the  Chintee  as  passive  people  with  no  real  social  and 
educational  problems  and  Because  the  treatment  of  Asitns  has  bepn' 
related  to  American  foreign  policy  toward  Asja.  ) 

Americans  hrfve  viewed  Chinatowns  (even  the  name  is  giyen  ^with 
lack  of  ftny  cultural  aWareness)  as.  places  to  visit  on  Chinese  New  Year, 
a  great  place  to  dine  out^JiW  a  good  sou  rce'df  revenue. 

With  the  services,  provided  by  our  CJ^iiiese  cpmmunities,  it^  is 
<   difficult  to  understand  why  these  sam^  communities  aqfl  individuals 
within  the  communities  are  receiving  no  atd  in  their  efforts  to  promote 
self-help  programs  like  the  center  has  developed.  Social  welfare  is  not 
wh»rwe  want  or  need.  There  are  some  cases  when  it  is  necessary  to 
'   ■  utiize  the  social  welfare  agencies,  but  our,,iyain  goal  is  to  help 
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individuals  stand  on  their  own  feet  and  function  as  integral  parts  of  the 
communitv  and  our  society.  I  hey  must  learn  the  language  in  order  to 
survive  in  this  country^  to  enable  them  to  be  aware  of  the  American 
lifestyle,  and  to  learn  of  possibilities  open  to  them. 

The  center  does  not  want  to  perpetuate  an  attitude  of  neglect  and 
irresponsibility  that  these  people  have  encountered,  which  leads  to  » 
hopelessness  and  dependency. 

Coupled  with  the  deficiency  in  English  is  the  general  lack  of 
understanding  of  American  lifes<yles  and  the  inability  to  function  in 
the  U.5.  We  need  to  develop  English  language  skills  and  basic  ' 
understanding  of  backing  policies,  procedures  to  obtain  credit,  and  the 
proper  use  of  capital,  life  insurance,  and  house  insurance.  All  these  and 
more  need  to  be  taught  in  order  to  understand  and  fill  out  applications, 
forms,  and  meet  necessary  requirements. 

The  center  has  been  serving  the  c6mmunity  in  an  attempt  to  meet  all 
the  various  needs  of  the  people  as  two  organizations:  the  Chinese  ^ 
Cultural  Center  (the  Asian  American  Bicentennial  Corporation)  and 
the  Chinese  Extension  Center,  with  the  D.C.  Cooperi^ive  Extension 
Service  of  the  University  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  we  have 
hopes  to  otTer  more  programs  and  services  in  the  future. 

Under  the  auspices  of  these  two  organizations,  we  have  other 
programs  as  well  as  those  mentioned  previously.  We  have  a  senior 
eitfzens'  club  with  a  membership  of  246,  T^ie  club  holds  dinners  every 
Wednesday  night;  the  dinners,  prepared  by  our  senior  citizen  volun- 
teers, are  sold  for  $1,  since  .this  function  is  self-supporting.  The  dinner  ^ 
serves  as  a  social  function  for  the  elderly,  siocc  many  do  noi  drive,  and  . 
the  Center  is  in.easy  access  and  within  walking  distance  for  them.  For 
many  of  these,  people,  this  is  their  only  outing;  they  stay  in  their  room^. 
and^  have  little  contact  with  other'  people.  This  way  they  share 
conversation  and  meet  new  people.  For  others,  this  dinner  serves  as 
one  hot  meal  because  many  do  not  have  cooking  facilities  in  their 
rooms.  ^  '      "  , 

The  center  functions  .^  the  senior  citizen  nift^tion  site,  Monday 
through  Friday  at  noon,  in^  cosponsorship  withwthe  Washington  Urban  * 
League^  We  have  four  senior  citizen  aides  that  are  funded  through  ^ 
CETA  that  serv^^thc  meals  at  noon  and  have  also  been  train^  to  help      '  ' 
with  ofHce  work.  ^  - 

There  is  a  women's  club  that  acts^as  a  self-help  group  where  the 
women  of  the  cdmiRifidty  mee^  at  the  center  once  a  month  and  do  . 
Chinese  tailoring,  organize  bake  sales,  and  other  activities  to  helpifaise 
ftinds      the  Center,  This,  too,  is  ah  opportunity  for  the  wOmen  of  the  ' 
community  to  get  together  and  meet  new  people  and  share  experi- 
ences. 
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Wc  had  a  4-H  Club  program  asJWKiatcd  with  I'cdcral  City  College  ni 
1075  when  we  had  four  winners  from  the  Washington,  DC.  area  go 
,  to  Chicago  One  of  the  Winners  was  a  youth  from  our  program  and  it 
was  a  great  experience  for  him.  Unfortunately,  we  no  longer  have  this 
program  because  of  the  lack  of  funds,  space,  and  manpower  needed  to 
provide  for  this  program.  Hopefully,  in  the  future,  we  will  be  able  to 
.      offer  more  programs  such  as  this  and  will  be  able  to  expand  on  the 
L   J^(>grani8  already  existing.  .  „♦ 

We  have  accomplished  mudh  in  the  past  10  yc&rs^K\  there  .s  still 

more  to  do.  '  ^      ,     .  . 

We  have  translated  and  published  the  directory  of  adult  education 
and  vocational  training  services  manual  in  DC;  we  have  promoted 
the  economic  growth  and  development  of  the  business  community  by 
our  publication  of  the  map  and  guidebooks;  we  have  conducted, 
workshops  concerning  housing  probloiqs  a  possible  relocation.  Our 
health  care  program  has  been  very  beneficial  to  the  community  and 
continues  to  be  such;  our  legal  aid  services  are  needed  and  are  always 
being  utilized,  and  now  we  have  a  bilingual  neighborhood  legal 
services  representative.  Our  vocational  courtscliqaand  job  opportunUy 
cbnic  was  succ^ful  and  is  direly  needed  io  the  community;  our 
English  tand  citizenship  classes  have  proved  successful  and  beneficial; 
and  we  Lve  strived  to  work  in  cooperation  wjth  all  other  public  and 
private  Jcganizations  to  promote  total  community  development  and^ 

cohesion.  j  i 

Our  future  plans  include  trying  to  get  more  funding  to  develop 

further  in  our  programming.  Our  classes  and  services  could  be  much 

more,  effective  with  skilled,  tr^Hoed  instructors  and  counselors  and 

with  quality  materials, 

Being  in  coordination  with  the  appropriate  social  and  city  ^gencies 

would  further  our  endeavor  to  meet  the  needs  of  our  community  by 

getting  funds  to  hire  and  train  bilingual  liaisons  or  rft|)re8cntativcs 
.  between  our  Center  and  these  agencies.  BHingual  educatioivis  strepcd 

constantly^becausc  of  the  urgent  need  for  this  type  of  service. 

Putting  the  Chinese  community  residents  on  public  assistance  is  not 

solving  the  problem,  but  enhancing  it.  Shuffliifg  non-English-speaking 

people  through  agencies  and  programs  nbl  geared  to  handle  this 

problem  is  not  the  sdtution  ckhcr. 

»  The  center;  beini  centrally  located,  is  easily  accessible  to  tl>c  people 
as  well  as  the  only  place  where  bilingual  services  are  available. 

In  the  past,  Chinese  communities  often  had  their  own  "mayor"  who 
was  recognized  by  city  officials  as  a  liaison.  City  officials  assumed  little 
oi*  no  responsibility  towards  the  Chinese  people  themselves,  but  they 
were  and  still  ire-willing  to  use  servic<is  provided  by  the  Chinese  (e.g., 
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resuurents.  culturaJ  activities,  etc.)  as  well  as  revenue  collected  from 
the  community. 

The  Chinese  community  alone  cannot  resolve  the  many  problems  it 
faces.  Therefore,  we  must  continue  our  work  in  the  community,  with 
our  social  services,  cultural  activities,  and,  most  importanfty,  our 
educational  and  job  development  pi\)grams. 

Yet,  for  us  to  be  effective,  we  need  funds  to  obtain  adequate  space, 
teaching  materials,  and  hire  skilled  and  trained  bilingual  staff. 
.  We  are  trying  to  become  coordinated  with  all  the  appropriate 
agencies  within  the  city  so  as  to  reach  all  the  people  and  meet  all  the 
needs.     ^  ^/ 

With  the  sincere  dedication  of  our  volunteers,  of  those  who 
contributed  both  time  and  ntoney,  and  with  the  help  of  U.D.C.,  we 
have  gotten  where  we  are  today  and  have  achieved  many'things  in  10 
years.  .': 

With  more  help,  we  can  achieve  even  more,  and  reach  even  more 
people. 

We  are  striving  towards  even  niore  goals  in  trying  to  become  even 
more  effective  in  the  Chinese  community.  We  are  not  asking  for 
welfare  but  a  chance  to  let  these  pfjople  develop  JhemselvM  through 
various  self-help  programs  through  liiie  center.  \ 


Community  Services— State  and  Local 
^  Policy 

by  VIctorina  Peralta* 


/.  Introduction 

For  the  record,  I  would  like  to  make  it  clear  that  I  am  here  not  m 
my  capacity  as  director  of  adult  and  aging  services,  Philadelphia 
Dep^rtmenit  of  Public  >yelfare.  I  am  rising  my  vacation  so  that  I  can 
participate  >n  this  consultation.  I  4peak  for  the  Delaware  Valley 
Association  of  Pilipinos,  for  the  Asian  American  Council  of  Greater 
Philadelphia,  for  the  Pacific/ Asian  Coalition,  and  for  Asian  Americans 
who  are  victims  of  institutional  racism. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  because  our  State  and  local  policies  are 
rather  reprewive,  discriminatory,  regressive,  and,  at  limes,  even 
punitive  to  PaciHc/ Asian  Americans.  For,  indeed,  the  blatan)  discrimi- 
nation against  pacific/ Asian  Americans  is  now  gone,  but  a  more 
subtle,  morfc  ^phistfcated,  highly  systemic,  and  scientific  form  of 
institutional  racismiigainst  Pacific/ Asian  Americans  now  exjsts, 

As  a  social  worker  borii  and  raised  in  the  Philippines,  I  immigratAJ 
to  the/pnited  Slates  of  America  at  th€  age  of  45  with  18  years^bf 
ex^rience  as  a  social  work  practitioner,  researcher,  and  community 
organizer.  I  hnJl  high  hopes  at  that  time  that  as  a  social  work 
practitioner  I  would  1)e  able  to  serve  people  better  m  general  an<r 
Asian  Americans  in  Philaitelphia  in  particular,  because  in  the  United 
States  of  America  there  dfe  those  certain  democratic  ideals  about 
access  to  services;  availability  qf  resources,  as  Well  as  social  and  health 
supports.  I  firmly  believed  at  that  tin^  also  that  in  this'nch  and 
powerful  country,  which  was  to  bi  my  new-found  home,  there  would 
beequal  opportunity  for  the  goods  of  society  regardless  of  race,  color, 

or  creed.  ^  v  •  u 

That  was  15  years  ago,  but  now  as  a  naturalized  U.S.  citizen  whose 
mission  remains  in  the  field  of  social  work  practice,  I  .can  honestly  ' 
mic  that  thotc  democratic  ideals  about  equal  opportunities  regarding 
access  to  services,  availability  of  resources,  as  well  as  social  and  health 
supports  for  Pacific/Asian  Americans  are  a  myth  rather  than  a  reality. 

I  said  this  because  >he  PaciOc/ Asian  Americans  in  this  country  are 
either  undefserved  or  unserved  due  to  local  and  Stote  policies  that  are 
not  responsive  to  their  needs.  Based  on  the  findings  of  outstanding 
Asian  American  researchers,  among  them  William  Liu  (1973),  Bok- 

*  Victorio.  Pef«lU  ^dii«ctor  of  «lali  lervioe.  for  the  city  of  «»ll««*e'Ph«  Soi^Ul  f^'^ 
DepSrS.  S^Th  .  ffounder  of  J*^Xd«  A««ric.n  COunci!  of  Or*.ter  PhiUdcIphi.  ^  founder 
of  tne  D«Uw«re  Vtltey  ^pidatlfrfn  of  Pilipiiw*. 
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LimJCim  a974),  Harry  Kitano  (1975),  Juanita  Tamayo  Lott  (19^6). 
JuaniUBifrros  (1977),  Sharon  Fujii  (1918),  Pacific/Asian  Americans 
are  inched  not  receiving  many  of  the  community  services  they  are 
entitled  to.      '  • 

V 

IL  SimfemMt  of  th0  Probhm 

In  Philadelphia,  for  instance,  Dr.  Herbert  Horikawa  an()  I  did  a 
"Potentialities  and  Needs  Assessment  Study  of  the  Asian  American 
Elderly  in  Greater  Philadelphia"  in  197^  and  our  findings  docament 
the  facts  beyond  doubt,  that  the  Asian  i^erican  elderly  in  Greater 
Philadelphia  are  not  recfeiving  the  services  that  are  theirs  by  right.  This 
i?  true  not  only  in  Philadelphia;  the  same  condition  exists  in  various 
urban  cities  <>f  the  U.S.A..  especially  on  thcseast  coast.  For  the  record, 
Pm  submitting  a  copy  of  the  Philadelphia  study  with  my  presentation 
herewith. 

Part  of  the  problem  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  Pacific/Asian  American 
population  ha^  never  been  adequately  represented  politically— outside 
of  Hawaii— thus  the  establishment  of  political,  social,  economic,  and 
health  priorities  has  failed  to  reflect  our  needs  and  wants.  Attempts  by 
many  Pacific/Asian  Americans  to  change  our  lot  have  been  thwarted 
by  a  formidable  wall  of  institutional  resistance.  ,  - 

As  a  result*  and  in  reality,  Pacific/Asian  Americans  art  very  much 
deprived  with  regard  XoMccess,  availability,  and  ^uppor/  regarding  our: 
1)  rights,'^)  entitlement/ an^)  benefits.  , 

Tak^,  for  instance,  U.S.  Government^ policies  (Federal,  State,  and 
local).- In  spite  of  its  good  intent  to  make,  set-vices,  entitlements,  and 
benefits  accessible  and  available  to  all  its  citizens  regardless  of  race, 
color  or  creed,  somehqw  they  fail  to  address  the  specific  needs  and 
wants  of  Pacific/Asian  Americans,  j 

Likewise,  in  the  allocation  of  funds,  we,  the  Pacific/i^sian  Ameri- 
cans, are  shortchanged  in  a  countless  number  of  ways. 

Thus,  where  our  rights,  benefits,  and  entitlements  arc  concerned,  it 
is  at  this  time  and  point  safe  to  state  that  many  of  those  rights,  benefit^, 
and  entitlements  are  not  as  yet  as  aipcessible  or  as  available  ^  they 
should  be  to  Pacific/Asian  Americans. 

///.  Ratkmah  For  tho  Statonwnt  of  tho  Problom 

At  thte  point  of  my  presentation,  I  will  cite  some  samples  of  how  we, 
the  Pacific/ Asian  Ameridans,  are  victims  of  unfair  government 
(Federal,  State,  and  local)  polioiea  in  terms  of  access  and  availability  of 
resources,  as  well  as,  social  and  health  supports. 

Because  of  the  -40  mihute  time  limit  allotted  to  me,  I  will  confine  my 
presentation  to  only  eight  concerns,  although  there  are  a  lot  more. 
They  arc: 
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Concern  No.  I .  The  5-year  residency  requirement  policy 

Concern  No.  2:  Fun^  allocation  and  appropriation  formula 

Concern  No.  3:  The  SSMs-the  "Boxing  In"  approach  by  govern- 

ment 

Concern  No.  4:  Public  health  services  j. 
Concern  No.  5:  Restrictive  and  discriminatory  licensing  and  htnng 
practices  and  policies 

Concern  No.  6:  Application-for-funds  process 

Concern  No.  7:  Unmet  needs  of  Pacific  Asian  American  Elderly 

Concern  No.  8:  Other  20th  Century  discriminatory  practices 

1.  Th«  5-Y«ar  R«»ld«ncy  R»qulr«in«nt  Policy 

Pacific/Asian  American  immigrants  who  have  ndWulfillcd  the  5- 
year  residency  requirement  to  naturalize,  find  that  they  cannot  obtain 
basic  social  and  health  services  that  are  federally  funded  because  they 
are  open  only  to  U.S.  citizens. 

As  a  result,  many  PacificjTAsian  Americans  have  met  with  subhu- 
man treatment' by  some  government  officials.  In  some  instances,  such 
abrasive  treatment  is  more  proiiounced  than  that  experience^  by  other 
immigrant  groups.  As  a  result,  many  Papific/ Asian  Amencans  live  m 
constant  fe*  of  harassment  and  even  deportation! 

Take,  for  instance,  the  way  some  Asian  restaurant  workers  a^e 
*  "hoarded'like  cattle"  and  "grilled"  to  check  if  they  are  legal  aliens. 
The  INS  provides  no  community  services  tO'^H^igrants  except 
processing  their  papers  and  checking  their  eligibility. 

2.  FuiHi  Allocation  and  Appropriation  Formula 

Allocation  and  appropriations  in  this  country  are  based  on  demo- 
graphic and  other  statistical  data.  The  OJnsus  Bureau  has  acknowl- 
edged an  undercount  in  minority  population  enumeration  during  the 
1970  census,  yet  the  allocation  and  appropriation  of  funds  have 
continued  to  be  based  on  the  1970  census.  Thus,  due  to  the 
acknowledged  undercount  in  the  minority  population,  in  general,  and 
of  th<i  Pacific/Asian  Americans,  in  particular,  it  is  a  fact  that  where 
allocation  and  appropriation  of  funds— be  4^  Federal,  State,  or  local— 
for  services  and  other  supports,  the  Pacific/ Asian  Amencans  are 
shortchanged  in  a  countless  number  of  ways. 

Another  factor  is  the  community  input  process;  let  us  take  the 
community  development  funds,  for  instance.  The  law  requires  that  a 
public  hearing  be  conducted  on  how  to  allocate  these  funds.  The 
hearing  notices  are  published  in  English  and  the  hearings  are 
conducted  in  English.  How  can  non-English-speaking  Pacific/ Asian 
Americans  become  a  part  of  that  process?  In  the  Pacific/Asiaj 
Americans  culture,  public  hearings  are  alien  to  most  of  us.  We  s>y 
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away  from  those  hearings  becausfc  public  hearings  arc  not  a  way  of  life 
for  Pacific/Asian  Americans  and  many  are  scared  of  them  for  fear  of 
being  ridiculed,  harassed,  and  embarrassed. 

Anothcc  example  I  can  cite  is  in  relation  to  the  allocation  of  Title 
XX  funds.  Again,  the  law  requires  that  community  input  be  sought  in 
determining  allocation  of  said  funds.  Public  hearings  are  used  as  a  tool 
to  allow  community  ingut.  ' 

Again,  (he  hearings  are  announced  in  English  and  they  arc 
conducted  in  English  Further,  the  Title  XX  regulations  are  written  in 
such  a  highly  technical  language  so  that  even  those  of  us  whcrare 
fortunate  enough  tb  speak,  write,  read,  and  understand  EngHsh^d 
them  rather  difficult  to  interprete  in  terms  of  services  as  related  to  the 
equitable  allocation  of  funds. 

.  3.  The  SSM9— The  '*Boxlng  In"  Approach  By  Government 

I'm  sure  that  my  colleagues  in  the  field  of  social  wOrk  practice  are 
familiar  with  the  SSMs,  those  social  service  memorandums  which  we 
gti  from  lime  to  tkne  that  stipulate  the  everchanging  guidelines  in  the 
provision  of  services  as  well  a»in  the  all6cation  of  funds. 

Man^  of  these  SSMs  tend  to  "box  in"  clients  into  the  administrative 
framework,  rather  than.respond  to  clients'  needs,  and,  where  the  needs 
and  wants  of  the  Pacific/Asian  Americans  are  concerned,  these  SSMs 
do  not  only  ''box  them  in,"  rather  they  "wipe  them  out."  This  is  so 
because  government  (Federal,  State,  and  local)  is  just  not  convinced 
that  we  are  a  minority.  They  seem  not  to  define  us  as  such  because 
many  Pacific/ Asian  American"  groups  are  very  small  and  do  not  have 
central  facilities;  therefore,  their  bona  fide  existence  is  highly  and 
unreasonably  questioned. 

4.  Public  Health  Services 

Title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  states:  "Nfo  person  in  the 
United  States  shall,  on  the  ground  of  race,  color,  or  national  origin,  be 
excluded  from  participation  in,  be  denied  the  benefits  of,  or  be 
subjected  to  discrimination  under  any  program  or  activity  receiving 
Federal  financial  assistance."  Therefore,  activities  of  the  Public  Health 
Service,  like  every  program  or  activity  receiving  financial  assistance 
from  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  must  be 
operated  in  compliance  with  this  law. 

In  theory,  this  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  is  lovely  rhetoric.  It  is 
pleasing  to  read  and,  indeed,  sweet  to  the  ears.  But,  in  reality,  many 
Pacific/Asian  Americans  arc  unable  to  utilize  health  services  because 
they  cannot  communicate  with  non-Asian  health  service  providers. 
Further,  many  non-Asian  health  service  providers  do  not  h^ive  any 
concept  about  Pacific/Asian  health  problems. 
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Winter  of  19M  was  my  first  one  in  the  United  States  of  America  At 
that  tinic.  my  knees  began  to  swell  and  the  pains  were  unbearable.  My 
American  friend  brought  me  to  her  family  doctor  who  gave  mr  a 
fhorough  medical  examination.  This  American  doctor  took  my  bkxxl 
count  and  my  blood  chemistry.  He  also  tested  me  for  gout  and  for 
syphilis  1  was  so  humiliated  subjecting  myself  to  a  syphilis  test.  But  I 
was  in  great  pain  and  so  1  agreed  to  it  all.  Af^er  conducting  a  complete 
and  thorough  lab  exam,  he  hospitalized  me  and  he  sthrted  inje(^ting 
cortisone  in  my  knces-1  died  a  thousand  deaths  as  those  long  needles 
punched  my  swollen  knees.  .  u    u      »  i 

One  day  a  Filipino  doctor  working  as  an  intern  m  the  hospital 
happened  to  sec  me"  in  bed.  We  exchanged  pleasantries  and  in  the 
--course  of  the  conversation  I  told  him  of  my  knees.  He  examined  them 
by  tapping  them  with  his  hands.  He  concluded  that  1  did  not  need  any 
cortisone  injections;  all  I  needed  was  to  wear  pants  during  the  winter, 
as  coming  from  a  tropical  country  the  cold  winter  months  made  my 
joints  swell. 

1  then  le(t  the  hospital  against  doctor's  advice  and  1  began  to  wear 
pants  and  drink  plenty  of  orange  juice.  Since  then  I've  never  had 
problems  with  my  jcnces.  Yet  thi  Filipino  doctor  was  used  as  an  intern 
with  the  responsibilities  of  a  resident  doctor  at  that  hospital. 

\ 

5.  The  Affirmative  Action  Plan 

Many  rcc'^it  immigrant  Facific/Asiah  Americans  were  admitted 
under  occupational  preferences  and  are  of  professional  backgrounds. 
Yet  language  and  cultural  barriers  coupled  ^ith  licensing  restrictions 
a  prevent  them  from  ^cticing  in  their  professions.  As  a  result,  many 
^Vare  forced  to  work  in  menial  low-skilled,  low-paying  jobs.  For 
instance,  the  affirmative  action  plan,  where  Pacific/Asian  Americans 
are  concerned,  is  a  farce.  To  wit:  I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  nh 
Asian  Americans  have  been  selected  for  long  term  training  by  State. 
AID,  or  ICA  for  at  least  the  past  6  to  7  years-trainflig  which  is 
generally  a  steppingstone  to  higher  responsibility. 

Time-in-grade  for  Asian  American  employees  is  substantially  longer 
in  almost  all  grades  in  AID  at  this  point.  1  quote  a  portion  of  the  letter 
sent  to  the  Honorable  Cyrus  R.  Vance,  Secretary  of  State,  dated  May 
4.  1979.  by  Mr.  Wayne  Ching,  chapter  president  of  the  Asian  and 
Pacific  American  Federal  Employee  CounCiKAFAFEC]: 

We  pointed  out  to  the  Task  Force  in  June  1977.  that  Asian 
Americans  held  any  high  level  positions  cither  in  or  AID 
(exceot  for  Patsy  Mink  who  later  resigned),  and  we  called  tor, 
S  pr^nt  enmloyees  (FSs,  FSRs,  OSs),  m  State  and  AID 
and  from  »inong  the  Asian  American  community  at  large  to  be 
selected  for  executive  positions. 
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To  date  we  have  not  received  any  response  to  our  letter 
mentioned  ;above  and  based  on  available  data  no  ma^or  senior 
appointments  J  of  Asian  Americans  haVt  taken  place  m  foreign 
afiairs.  Thus,iftcr  2  years  there  are  still: 

A.  State    W^-^  / 

1.  No  Asian  American  Assistant  Secretaries  (except  for  iPatsy 
Mink  who  later  resigned  in  5/78) 

2.  No  Asian  American  Deputy  Assistant  Secretaries 

3.  No  Asian  American  Ambassador  and  Deputy  Chi^f^of 
Mission 

*  *  -     '  . 

4r  No  Asian  American  Principal  pfTicers 

5.  No  Asian  American  Country/Office  Directors  (Dr.  Luke 
Lee's  office  directorship  was  abolished  in  5/79) 

6.  No  Asian  American  QS- 16- 18s— highest  is  OS- 15 

7.  No  Jl^an  American  FS-  Is  (only  one  FSO-2) 

8.  A  few  Asian  Americans  in  mid-level  OS  grades 

9.  A  few  Asian  Americans  in  mid-level  FSO  grades 

B.  AID  ^  > 

^sian  America  Assistant  Administrator 
^         2.    No  Asian  American  E>eputy  Assistant  Administrator 

3.    No  Asian  American  Mission  Director/Deputy  Mission 

Director  \ 

«^  )  . 

0  4.  No  A^ii^ /American  Office  Director  with  supcf^ade  rank 

5.  No  A$ian  American  FSR-1, -2s;  highest  is  FSR-3 

6.  No  Asian  American  OS/AD- 1 6- 1 8s;  highest  is  OS- 1 5 

7.  No  Asian  American  in  the  higher  FSS  levels 

C.  ICA 

-  ^-11    ^         Asiim  American  Assistant  Di rotors 

-    >  2.  ^  Asian  American  PAOs     *  / 

3.  No  Asian  Anaerict^iFSlO-l, -2s;  highest  is  FSlO-3 

4.  No  Asian  American  OS- 16- 18s;  highest  is  QS' 1 3 
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Mr  Secretary,  can  it  truthfully  be  said  that  not  one  of  the  Asian!  i| 
American  employees  is  suitable  for  a  senic^r  jKWition  and  npne  can 
*      be  found  in  the  community  at  large? 

Until  this  inequitable  situation  is  remedied,  it  cannot  be  asserted  as  the 
President  does  in  his  proclamation  for  the  Asian/Pacific  American 
Heritage  Week  that:  "We  have  succeeded  in  removing  the  barriers  to 
full  participation  in  Aniorican  life." 

«.  Appllcatlon-For-Fund«  Process 

This  is  quite  a  tortuous  process,  and  to  illustrate  my  point  I  share 
with  you  the  experience  of  one  of  my  Pacifi^ Asian  American 
colleagues,  Dr.  Leslie  Hiraoka  from  the  J  ACL,  New  York  Chapter. 
Sometime  in  1976,  he  applied  to  the  ethnic  heritage  studies  program  of 
the  Office  of  Edycation  f6r  a  grant  to  enable  him  to  study  Japanese 
Americans  and  Japanese  nationals  in  the  New  York  metropolitan  area. 
His  project  was  not  funded  yet  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  some 
Japanese  corporations  funded  part  of  the  study,  even  though  the  study 
was  primarily  of  Japanese  Americans  in  the  New  York  area.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  very  few  Asian  American  projects  Vre  funded  by  tHc 
Federal,  State,  or  local  government  or  by  foundations. 
I  can  think  of  four  reasons  why  this  is  so,  namely: 

1)  Definition  of  minority:  What  is  a  minority? 

2)  Legitimacy  qucstioh— many  Asian  American  organizations  are 
.  not  considered  legitiipate-cven  the  J  ACL  wit\}  96  chapters  and  with 

over  30,000  members  is  not  considered  legitimate. 

3)  Lack  of  identity  due  to  the  Pacific/ Asian  American's  diversity, 
invisibility,  ethnocentrism.  , 

4)  The  myth  that  "Asian  Americans  have  got  it  made." 

7.  Unmst  Needs  of  i>«clflc/ Asian  American  Eldtriy 

It  is  hard  for  me  to  be  nice  and  polite  WVen  I  speak  of  this  sybject 
because  of  my  emotional  and  geographical  proximity  to  thjpe^ 
concern?  I  said  this  because,  since  \97(f,  I  have  been  calling  attenji^m 
of  government  about  the  needs  of  our  Asian/American  cidcriy  in 
Greater  Philadelphia. 

In  1969  I  was  told,  "But  where  are  those  Asian  American  elderly?" 
So  in  1969,  with  the  help  of  some  Pilipino  leaders  in  Philadelphia,"  I 
organized  and  founded  the  Delaware  Valley  As^iation  of  Pilipinos 
(DVAP)  with  a.  senior  citizen  program  for  our  Pilipino  elderly.  We 
were  told  that  we  could  not  be  funded  bepause  DVAP  was  not  a 
legitimate  organization.  .    ,       ,  . 

Thus,  in  January  1972,  I  organized  the  Asian  American  Council 
with  specific  concerns  for  the  Asian  American  elderly  in  Greater 
Philadelphia.  Later  on,  in  October  1972,  Dr.  Marshall  Jung  joined 
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cffortJj  with  UH  and  Dr.  Jung  expanded  the  council  to  inchidc  Other 
concerns.  In  1974  the  council  was  duly  incorporated  and  finally,  with 
a  juridical  personality,  we  approached  our  arc^  agency  on  aging 
(PCA)  to  secure  some  funds  for  services  to  Asian  American  elder,! y. 
We  were  asked  for  some  data:  Where  are  they?  How  many  are  lfn(^? 

etc.  ^  -  y 

TherefoFe,  in  1976,  we  i^VQlciited  for  a  minority  conference  in 
Pennsylvania  and  for  the  firsi'7'tinie  the  Asian  American  elderly  in 
Pennsylvi^nia  received  a  small  funding  to  attend  this  first  minority 
conferen/6e  composed  of  blacks\  American  Indians,  Puerto  Ri- 
cans/M^xican  Americans,  and  Asian  Americans. » 

As  si  result  of  that  conference,  the  A^ian  American  Elderly 
(!!)oaliti6n  was  organized  and  the  coalition  officers,  namely,  Rev.  Yaqji 
Toh  Hoh,  Chinese  American;  Mrsr  Jeung  Lung  Kim,  Korean 
American;  Mr.  Hiroshi  Uyehara,  Japanese  American;  Mr.  Jose 
Aleg^^rkes,  Pilipino  immigrant  went  again  to  our  area  agency  on  aging 
to  explore  fundings  foi;  services,  and  programs.  At  that  time,  they  were 
.  told,  "Where  arc  your  data?  Where  are  the  Asian-Americans?"  Thus  in 
197t-78,  we  did  a  study  of  the  "Potentialities  and  Needs  of  Asian 
American  Elderly  in  Greater  Philadelphia**  (V,  Peralta  and 
Horikawa,  1978)  which  documented  th^.  need  for  services  to  3,500 
Asian  American  elderly  in  Greater  Philadelphia.  A  copy  of  this  study 
^  is  attached  herewith. 

/As  of  thi^ate,  there  are  in  Philadelphia  32  multiservice  centers 
fi]|nded  by  the  Philadelphia  Corporation  on  Aging.  The  Philadelphia 
Corporation  on  Aging  has  a  $12  million  budget;  yet  as  of  this  date  the 
needs  of  Asian  American  elderly  in  Greater  Philadelphia  are  not  yet 
being  addressed  nor  being  met!  Reasons — the  same  four  reasons  why 
Pr.  Leslie  H^aoka'a  project  from  the  JACL  in  New  York  was  not  • 
^tng  funded,  I  suspect,  are  the  basi^  for  nonfunding  in  spite  of  the 
ilocumented  needs.  Our  Philadelphia  experience  is  replicated  in  other 
j^arts  (Sf  the  east  coast  where  older  Pacific/Asian  Americans  a/e  not 
jrcceiving  their  services. 

Oth^r  20th  CMtury  Dlacrlminitory  Practices 

I    As  for  other  discrimination  practices,  take,  for  instance,  the  recem  ^ 
cam|5aign  to  boycott  Japai^  and  her  products  to  ensure  the  survival  of 
whales!  I  sincerely  believe,  based  on  my  readings  and  on  what  I  sde 

land  hear»  the  whaling  industries  of  Japan  go  into  cat  and  dog  foods 
here  in  U.S.A.  Therefore,  in  reality,  it  is  the  American  pet  owners  who 

lare^subsidizing  the  whaling  industries,  not  only  in  Japan,  but  also  in  y^ 
Russia,  Norway,  and  other  European  countries.  Yet  suchjjict»-«fc-net 
brought  oul^^by  the  inany  U.S.  ads  and  press  releascsTTocus  of  said  ads 
..^^^d  press  releases  is  agaiifst  the  Japanese  whaling  industry.  In  various 
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sclux^s,  colleges,  and  universities,  most  of  the  books  available  ni  • 
libraries  are  those  that  degrade  I^acific/Asian  Americans  l-or  instance, 
a  IxH^k  on  the  ^Philippines''  in  a  public  school  lil>^uy  =  depicted 
Filipinos  as  wearing  G-striiigs,  barefooted,  squatting  at  a  bamboo  n^H>r 
in  a  nipa  shanty  eating  with  their  fingers!  Thus,  my  giiifidchild  in  the 
same  school  was  bluntly  asked  by  one  of  his  classmUtes:  ''Do  your 
parents  know  how  to  sit  properl^  at  a  dinner  table  and  eat  with  knives 
andjorks?"  In  another  instance,  my  youngest  son.  age  20,  one  day 
caineh^nie  and  asked  me.  "Mama,  what  is  meant  by  rYot4  do  not  stand 
a  Chinaman  \s  chance?''  Oftentimes,  we  are  also  called  "Japs,"  "gooks," 
"slant-eyed."  **p"8g<^^  nose."  This  is  racist  language  and  we  certainly 
do  not>«ppreciate  it. 

IV.  Recommendations  ^ 

Just  as  1  preJiented  you  with  eight  concerns,  I  also  ofler  eight 
recomriiendations,  namely. 

Concern  No.  1: 1  he  5- Year  Residency  Requirement  Policy 

«  r 

,  I  recommend  that  the  government  (Federal,  State,  and  local)  be 
niandated  not  to  withhold  services  to  their  future  taxpaying  citizens  In 
this,  connection  I  call  attention  to  the  precedent  that  has  already  been 
set  in  the  Supreme  Court  decision  on  the  Graham  v.  Richardson  case: 
•  that  alii^ns  are  entitled  to  equal  rights  in  the  receipt  of  state  welfare 
benefit^based  on  the  14th  Amendment." 

Secondly,  I  propose  that  a  national  Asian  American  advisory  board 
be  created  and  be  properly  staffed  and  funded  to  enable  it  to  do  its  job 
effectively  so  that  Ihe  INS  as  well  as  the  Departments  of  State  and 
Labor  will  be  more  humane  in  processing  and  treating  Pacific/Asian 
Americans.  ^ 

I  further  recommend  that  the  INS  create  a  human  service  division 
within  its  structure  to  provide  followup  human  services  to  immigrants 
to  ensure  that  they  aye  not  abused,  neglfcted,  or  exploited. 
Concehi  No.  2:  Fund  Allocation  wid  Appropriations  Fohnula 

I  recommend  thtfl,  since  the  Census  Bureau  has  acknowledged  an 
uodercount  in  minority  population,  the  1970  census  should  not  be  the 
basis  of  determining  allocation  and  appropriation  of  funds.  Instead, 
Pacific/Asian  American  community  self-help  groups  should  be  fund- 
ed, not  based^on  that  census,  but  based  on  current  studies  made  by 
Pacific/ Asian  Americans  on  the  socioeconomic  and  health  needs  of 
the  i^hcific/A^ian  American^. 

I  further  recommend  the  use  of  the  current  population  survey 
(CPS),  which  is  done  monthly,  rather  than  the  1970  census.  It  would 
W  helpful  for  policymakers  to  collect  the  CPS  on  a  cumulative  basis 
up  to  1980  so  that  a  more  adequate  indicator  related  to  thsi^ 
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Pftcific/Asian  American  sexual  statistics,  swinl  conditions,  and  six*ictal 
uoals  can  be  accurately  collected  U|H)n  wlilch  to  base  dtvisions  in  the 
i&lkKation  of  funds  for  this  neglected  minority  i^roap.  Further,  public 
I  hearings  shouM  not  be  the  only  tool  for  ctMnmunity  input  in 
determining  how  public  funds  should  be  used.  I  recommend  town 
meetings  wjth  non-English  speaking  groups  conducted  by  bilingual 
governmeht  staff  (Federal,  State,  and  local)  to  be  conducted  in  a 
manner  that  is  conversant  to  and  re.s|>ectful  to  thc^uifltiux  and 
traditions  of  Pacific/Asian  | Americans  Further,  1  recommend  that 
announcements  for  hearingjf  anU/or  to>Vn  meetings  stTould  be  multilin- 
gual. 

Concern  No.  3:  The  SSMs— the  ''Boxing  In"  Approach  ^ 

I  recommend  that  studies  be  conducted  and  funded  by  government 
agencies  to  determine  the  scope,  depth,  and  complexities  of  the 
Pacific/Asian  Americans  needs  Such  studies  will  no  doubt  help  and 
enable  government  to  keep  from  "boxing  in"  i>eople  in  their  a()minis- 
trative  framework. 

Concern  No.  4:  Public  Health  Serricw 

I  recommend  the  creation  of  a  Pacific/Asian  American  social 
service  and^health  council  by  Executive  ord^r  of  thefPresident  to_ 
ensure  that  Pacific/ Asian  American  social  service  and  health  needs  are 
not  neglected  i^i  the  establishment  [>(  the  country's  political,  social,  and 
health  priorities.  I  highly  recommend  the  integration  of  social  service 
and  health  functions  into  a  unified  Pacific/Asian  American  Council  to 
prevent  a  fragmented  approach  that  is  health  versus  social  service. 
Concern  No.  5:  RestrictiTe  and  Discriminatory  Licensing  and  Hirin^i 
Practices^  J 

I  recommend  programs  in  language  training  (reading,  writit^g,  SLtl^ 
comprehensive),  job  training,  and  vocational  cducatiM  geared 
towards  Pacific/ Asian  American  needs  ^be  designed,  fjftded,  and 
implemented  on  an  ongoing  basis.  Least  restrictive  alternatives  for 
liceni^tng  and  hirins  practices  must  be  developed  with  input  from 

acific/ Asian  Amencails. 
Concern  No.  6:  Application-For-Funds  Process 

I  recommend  the  recruitment  and  training  ofTacific/ Asian  Ameri- 
cans for  decisionmaking  positions  within  the  various  government 
agencies  that  allocate  funds  for.  various  projects  and  serv^es.  As 
decisionmakers,  these  Pacific/ Asian  Americans  can  help  balance  the 
unequitable  and  discriminatory  distribution  of  funds. 

I  further  recommend  that:  Minority  be  defined  as  ""minorities  of 
color  "  By  confining  the  deffhition  of  minority  to  ''minorities  of  color,  " 
there  can  be  a  good  safeguard  in  guaranteeing  that  the  Pacific/ Asian 
Americans  are  given  an  even  chance.  By  minorities  of  polor  I  sugg^t: 
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black  Anicricam.  American  Indians,  Pacific/Asian  Americans.  Puerto 
RicanN/Mexican  Aniericans.  / 
Concern  No.  7;  Unmet  Needf  of  Pacinc/ Asian  American  Elderly  I 

1  recommend  that  the  Administration  on  Aging  inunc^iately 
recogrtize  the  needs  of  older  Pacific/Asian  Americans  and  fund  special 
programs  on  their  behalf.  The  Administration  on  Aging  should  take 
special  effort  to  recruit  and  employ  older  Pacific/Asian  Americans, 
particularly  in  Washington,  D  C  .  offices,  which,  to  my  knowledge,  as 
of  this  date,  employ  none!  ^ 

I  recommend  government  funding  for  re^arch  and  demonstration 
projects  to  determine  how  older  Pacific/As^n  Americans  can  be 
effectively  assisted  based  on  their  needs,  culti^ral  differences,  v^es. 
traditions,  and  desires. 

Concern  No.  8:  Other  2«h  Century  Dlscriminntory  Practicea 

I  recommend  that  the  Federal  Communications  Commission  (FCC) 
issue  specific  and  stricter  rules  and  regulations  about  unethical  ads  and 
press  releases  that  are  discriminatory  to^Pkcific/Asian  Americans  in 
particular  and  to  all  people  in  general.  ^ 

I  I  propose  that  the  Department  of  Education  set  up  a  Pacific/Asian 
Vmerican  advisory  board  whose  functiort^^wpuld  includcH)ut  not  be 
limited  to,  reviewing  libraries  as  well  as  textbooks  about  Pacific/Asian 
Americans  to  ensure  that  they  are  npt  dehumanizing  or  derogatory  in 
nature.  This  proposed  advisory  board  should  be  allowed  input  in 
curriculum  building  to  integrate  Pacific/ Asian  American  perspectives 
in  the  total  educational  systems. 

V.  Conclusion 

,  I  extend  my  sincere  appreciation  and  congratulations  to  Dr.  Arthur 
H.  Fletnming  and  his  staff  for  convening  this  effort.  I  also  appreciate 
the  privilege  of  sharing  my  concerns  with  you. 

However.  I  sincerely  hope  that  this  effort  is  not  one  of  rhetbric.  I 
also  hope  th^t  this  effort  is  not  meant  to  be  a  ''calming  bumper''  to 
appeasi;  the  advocacy  by  Pacific/ Asian  Americans  Everywhere.  Wcf\ 
are  looking  forward  With  great  anticipation  to  poshive  changes  th^ 
will  begin  to  address  the  needs  and  wants  of  Pacific/ Asian  Americans. 
What  Tve  just  said  is.  indeed,  a  very  tiny  scratch  on  the  surface  of  the 
many  problems  that  face  oUr  people.  For  indeed,  there  exists  very 
sophisticated  and  highly  subtle  racial  prejudice  agains^JPacific/Asian 
v^mericans.^  Race  prejudice  is  not  a  polite  itbpic,  as  tjhe  Honorable  i 
Judge  Wilfiam  Manitani  of  Philadelphia,  thd  only  Asian  judge  in  the  ) 
whole  U.S.A..  sta^.  '"One  cannot  speak  of  h  in  a  polite  manner  or  in 
polite  terms. " 

I  am  aware  that  some  of  Stay  statements  are  too  strong.  But  if  I  were 
a  Caucasian  American  saying  these  things.  I  would  be  praised  as  being 
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wise,  aware,  sensitive  to  f^oplc's  needs,  etc.  Hut  because  I  am  a 
foreign-bi^rn  Asian  American,  I  can  be  cajjcd  a  rcbcl-rouser,  or  an 
agitator,  or  even  be  accused  of  h»ving  an  **axe  to  grind."  However,  ! 
take  (Tla^  risk  because  where  the  welfare  of  pcil^c  in  goneraj  is 
concerned,  S|>ecirically  whcfc  thc^^elfare  of  Pacific/ Asian  Americans 
is  concerned,  I  will  take  any  r^s  if  there  is  even  that  tiny  hope  and 
chance  to  help  improve  our  quality  of  life!  In  this  instance  I  sincerely 
feel  there  isthat  hope  and  that  chance. 

And  in  cluing,  j  ask  this  $64  question  of  Dr.  Arthur  Flemming, 
Chairman  of  the  Civil  Rights  Commission:  What  is  the  status  of  the  3- 
year  study  on  the  CCR  National  Project  on  Asian  and  Pacific  Island 
Americans  which  was  supposed  to  have  become ^he  Civil  Rights 
Commission  statutory  report  to  the  President  and  to  Congress  showing 
aspects  of  discrimination  affecting  Asian  and  Pacific  Island  Americans, 
as  seen  in  allocations  from  selected  Federal  programs? 

I  am  aware  that  one  of  the  earlier  panelists,  Mr.  Robert  Santos, 
executive  director  of  Intentational  District  Improvement  Association 
from  Seattle  has  asked  this  same' question.  One  of  your  staff,  Mr. 
Nunez,  alluded  to  this  2-day  consultation  itf  a  substitute  for  that  3-year 
intensive  and  ei^tensi^tstudy. 

Dr.  Flemming  m^nembers  of  the  Conunission,  I  stnb^rely  call  to 
your  attei^tion  that  in  no  way  can  this  2^ay  consultation  With  us  take 
the  place  of  that  3-year  study.  Both  are  needed;  therefore,  in  behalf  of 
all  the  consultation  panelists  aM  on  behalf  of  the  welfare  of 
Pacific/Asian  Americans,  I  again  ask:  What  happened  to  the  CCR 
National  Project  on  Asian  andA'acific  Island  Americans?  I  strongly 
drge  that  it  Ke  used  and  disseminated  not/^nly  to  the  Prpsident-wd  to 
Congress  but  also  to  us,  "your  consu)ti|nts,*'  as  well  as  tA  anyone 
interested  in  the  well-being  of  Pacific/Asian  Atnericans.  Please  give  us 
your  honest  reply.  Thank  you! 
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Exhibit  No.  1 

JWMBSE  MCRICW  CITIZTO  HAGUE 
HKTKMVL  0CM4ITI1Z  FOK  FEDHBSS 

V 

m  thtt  ^nrlng  of  1^42,  ow  120,000  imh,  wmn,  childrwi 
and  infants— th«  vwt  mjcrit^  pf  %ticia  >«r»  nAtivt-boxn  taaricans— 
mn  afanv'tly  and  teclhly  avicbad  fxon  thalr  homaa  in  tha  Yiaat  Goaat 
atataa  and  hajcdad  Into  datantlcn  oapa  surroundad  by  barbad  wlra, 
MatditoMra,  aaarchll^itar  and  amid  guarda. 

Nb  GhaE9aa.%Mra  avar  fllad.    NO  hearlnga  or  triaia  vara 
•vW  hald.   No  oradibia  claim  of  won^doing  wtra  lodgad  againat 
thaaa  imooant  vict^na.    Yat,  thiy  %«ra  iai^riaonad  for  noca  than  thraa 
and  a  half  yaara.    lhaix  "crlaa"?  Thay  wara  Miaricana  bom  of  Japanaaa 
anoaatxy* 

Navaor  in  tha  hiatory  of  tHia  nation  haa  thara  baan  auch 
blatant  and  groaa  viq^Laticna  of  Cdnatltutional  guarantaaa.    Savan  of  tha 
tan  articlaa  of  tha  Bill  of  Righta  warn  a^trarUy  aiiqpandad  without 
aupporting  avldanoa.    Tha  actiq^  %MBna  ta)^  on  tha  baaia  of  raoa  and.^  s 
raoa  alona.    Aa  a  conaagmnoa,  an  antira  group  ht  lo)^  MMricana  waa 
daiarivad  of  thair  Obnatitutlonal  righta. 

iuilda  froa  tha  ndninw  of  $400  n^Uicn  in^  proparty  loaaaa  ^ 
^   alona  aa  fcatinatad  fay  tha  Padml  Maarva  Bank  ^i^  San  Pranciaoo  in 
/    1942,  thara  vara  othar  davaatating  danagaax   loaa  of  Individual/rraa- 


dGai#  daatxuotion  of  paradhal  hnan  dignity,  dlalntagration  of  Uanvily 

a 

Ufa,  vlolatlona  to  xallgion  and  cyl^tura,  loa$  ef  phyaic^  and  mantal  - 
haalth,  daf—i tton  of  charactar,  and  loaa  o^  inoona. 

Hora  than  37  yaara  hava  paaaad  ainoa  thaaa  cutragaa  oocurxad. 
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Tim  Is  a  grmt  h*al«r.    Yet,  in  a  historical  9«ns«,  Mstrica  must  rmo-  ^ 
tify  mistakss  of  th«  past  to  the  yraatast  SKtant  possible  if  we,  as  a 
Mt^on,  are  to  oontlnue  as  the  best  hope  for  mankind. 

At  a  time  v4ien  Amarioa  calls  upcn  tiis  world  to  cherish  and 
protect  individual  hunsn  dl^F^ty,  this  blot  on  our  own  history  cannot 
be  permitted  to  main  without  eons  meaningful  measure  of  oorrection. 

ltdday,  Americans  of  Japanese  anoeetry  eMk  ranedial  legie- 
laticn  as  a  means  of  promoting  hiinan  rights  and  upholding  the  Oonati- 
tution  of  the  Uvited^'statee,    The  can(>aign  is  spearheaded  by  the  Japa- 
nese Anerican  dtixens  League,  a  h^^nan  rights,  organisation  with  a  mm- 
bership  of  over  30,000  Americans,    tie  call  upon  fellow  Americana  to 
recognize  this  blmish  in  our  national  history  and  t6  join  Us  in  peti- 
tioning Osngress  to  provide  redress  for  this  grave  error  oomitted 
against  Uvited  States  citixens  and'  lawful  permanent  Presidents. 

In  striving  for  thtte  goale,  vm  should  be  reminded  that  the 
•victiion  of  all  Americans  of  Jspaneee  ancestry  from  the  West  Ooaet-tQ^ 
their' subsequent  incarceration  was  the  oonfequence  of  E^oecuU:!^  Order 
9066,  signed  by  President  Franklin  D.  RxMvelt  on  Febr\iary  |19,  1942; 
anS  that  the  principla  of  excluaion  bafted  aolely  on  race  ^mm  upheld  by 
^^^^  United  Statee  SuprMe  Osurt,  and  as  JVistioe  )tobert  Jadcson  stated 
ii]^dlasenb:    "The  Odurt  for  all  time  has  val  irtater?  the  ^inciple  of 
racial  discrimination  in  criminal  procedure*** 

M  are  farther  reminded  ^t  a  totally  inadequate  ocnpsn- 
'.  fatlon  mxBiting  to  V%  cents  en  the  dollar  ft3ir  pcoperty  loeiyes  alone 
wai^paid  by  the  govem^t  in  1^8;  and  that  Presidsnt  Gerald  Ford, 
hi  rescinding  Ccecv^ve  CktSer  9066  on  F|p(^r\iary  19,  1976,  adcnowledged, 
''^*Ma  now  know  lAuit  we  should  haw  known  then— YK>t  only  was  Uli  evacuation 
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wrong,  but  JapanaM  Anwricans  wtr*  and  are  loyal  Miaricans,- 

.  J^cxxjciilngly,  tha  Gbngraaa  of  tha  Ikiltad  Stataa  la  callad 
upon  toi  I 

(1)  Ackncvlacl^a  aa  f  nation  that  tha  actions  takan  againat 
JMrican  citiMns  '«id  lagal  raaidanta  of  Japanaaa  ancestry  during 

x 

1942-46  wera  wrong  and  contrary  to  tha  Oonstitutfon  of  tha  United  Stataa. 

(2)  M«urS  dataagaa  to  tha  victlrai. 

(3)  lhact  safeguards  and  pctnrida  a  laatiiig  metmrial  ao  that 
arbitraxy  govwiwental  represalon  will  navar  again  vioUmixe  any  group 
of  pacpla  in  the  United  Stataa.  ^ 

(4)  Signal  to  all  the  people  o^  the  world  that  tha  United 
States  does  indeed  carry  out  in  practice  the  ideals  mbodied  in  cur 
Declaration  of  Independence,  Oonatitutlon,  and  Bill  of  Rights. 

Iha  mass  axpulaicn  anS  inearcaratlon  of  /vnarlcans  of  Japaneee 
ancestry  stand  as  a  dangarcua  preoedant  for  all  Orleans.  Aadresa 
for  tha  vlctljm  of  tJhoee  govwrwental  abuses  is  in  the  best  interest 
of  all  the  people  and  in  the  finest  trad4.tion  of  Anarican  justios. 

/ 


/ 
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Exhibit  No.  S 


Statement  of 

Nampeo  D.R.  McKenney,  Chief, 
Ethnic  and  Racial  Statistics  Staff 
Population  Division 
U.S*  Bureau  of  the  Census 
Washington,  D.C. 
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Availability  of  1 9B0  CTru;uB  Vohinir  I  Dntu  rn  tho 
Aiiaii  ftinl  Pnriiic  Ihlanilrr  Topul  At  i  t»M'i 


^t>  following  d.t.  h.vc  been  proposed  for  publication  for  the  Japanrac, 
lineti,,  Filipino,  Kore.n,  A.i.n  Indian,  Vietnamese,  llow«ii«n,  Gu^.unian, 
,d  Siuni.n  poJoUtion..     The  till,     of  the  19B0  rrporV  and  Rrogr^rlncnl  nr 


Chi 

and  SMBOBn  popul 

for  which  d»t«  will  be  shown  nrt  provided. 


PC ( 1 ) ,  General  FopulHticn  CharActcrinticR 

I.  Pfipul»tion  counts  by  nex  for  — 

United  Ststos 
States 

SNSA'S  * 

Urbanizecf  ar^as 

Places  of  1,000  or  moi*c 

Coupti«)S 

II.  General  characteristics  (such  as  rcl«tionship ,  ape.  Bex,  ^• 
and  Barital  status)  will  be  presented  foY*  -- ^  ' 

^  "'United  States  ' 
States  ' 

8MSA*s  with  400  or  more  of  the  population  group 
Places  of  2,500  or  more  with  400  40r  more  of  the 
.  population  group 

*  Counties  with  400  or  Bore  of  the  population  group  ^ 

PC(1)-C>  General  Social  and  Economic  Characteristics* 

ChAracterlstica  (such  as  ethnicity,  current  language »  age,  relationship » 
family  cooposltion»  i>laoe  of  birth,  place  of  work,  education,  employment, 
occupation,  Industry,  and  income)  will  be  presented  for  — 

United  States 

States  with  1,000  or  more  total  Asian  and  Pacific 
Islander  population 


•Data  will  also  be  shown  for  the  total  **Othcr  Asian*'  population 


MAY  8-9f  1979 

t 
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Ccurvir-  Tracts 

ropulalion  counts  for  — 
.  ^  V 

*  Tract! 

Data  on  the  total  Aaian  and  Pacific  Inlander  population  have  been 
;  propoaed  for  i^usion  in  the  following  Volume  1  reports: 

e 

PC(1)-C,  General  Social  and  Economic  Characters » tics 

Iw        Population  counts  for  rural  arid  rural  farm  foi^ — 

United  States 

States 

Counties 

II.    CharacteriaticB  (auoK^aa  ethnicity,  current  language,  at©!  relationthip. 
fauily  cowposition,  place  of  birth,  place  of  Kork,  edGoation,  eraplo^-ccnt, 
occupatiof^,  industry,  and  income)  nill  be  presented  for  — 


\ 


.United  Statea  ^ 

States  *  ^  with  J,00d^  B^ore 

SMSA*B  I  Asian  and  Pacific 

Urbanized  Areaa  S  Islandcra 
Places  of  10,000  or  more  ) 


'Places  of  2,500  to  10,000  ~)  With  400  or  more  Asian 

Countiea  *  \  .        and  Pacific  Islanders 


PC(1)-D,  Detailed  Charaotcristica 

Thia  aeriea  of  reporta  hfft  not  been  finalized  as  yet^l  however,  pre- 
liainary  Jjlana  Are  to  publiah  aocial  and  economic  characteristics  by 
^ge,  sex,  etc.  for  the  AMan  and  Pacific  lalander  population  for  the 
United  Statea »  Statea  and^ large  SNSA*b. 

PHC(l),  Cenaua  Tract a  ^ 

CharaoteriatioB  (Buoh  bb  age,  bcx»  marital  atatua,  education, 
place  of  birth »  employBent,  income)  will  be  prcacnted  ior  — 

SNSA*B  countiea^and  placea  with  at  leaat  one  tract  that 
haa  400  or  more  Aaian  and  Pacific  lalandera  \ 

V  Tracta  with  400  or  more  Aaian  and  Pacific  ialan\^erB  ^ 


WOTEi    Coaplete-countjdata  (100-percen^)  are  ahown  in  PC(l)-B  reports. 

Population  oounta  in  Cenaua  Tra^ia  reporta  are  100-percent  data. 
^  Saaple  data  are  preaented  in  P<5Jr)-C#  PC(l)-D,  and  Cenaua  Tract 

^      reporta.  ^  I 
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1900  CENSUS  QUESTIOK 


RAOE 


(Short  ftnd  Long  Forms  ^  100  Percent) 


4.  N  iMi  0#fMMi  ~ 

0 

Whitt 

1  0 

Atl«n  lndi»n 

0 

BUdi  or  N«9ro 

H«w#ll#n 

0 

1  0 

Gu*m»nUn 

0 

Chirm* 

1  0 

0 

Filipino 

1  ^ 

EfKimo 

0 

KoTMn 

1  0 

Altut 

0 

Vlotn«m«9« 

1  C 

0 

Indfin  (Annffr.) 

Mnt 

\ 


1980  CENSUS  QUESTIONS 


ANCESTRI 
(Long  Form  -  Sample) 


m  report  mKWry,  m  knnctto^  #M«#r, 


(fof  tM0mpff''Afro'Amt/,^  ln§!t%h^  Fewh^  Ctrmpn,  Ho^ufwn^ 


PUCE  OF  BIRTH 


\ 


(Long  Form  -  Sample) 


11.  In  wh$t  Suit  Of  fofei9n  eountrV  ww^ttiii  person  tKKn? 
ftim  the  Stoif  ^fff  thn  ptnon'%  mQthtf  wj\  Ihtng 
i^is  p<ru>f9  %Hn  torn,       nof  fivf  tft*  iocciton  of 
kpspfta/  i/rt/fii  the  mother  'i  homt  mtnl  iht  hotpttpf 
wtf€  in  thr^mf  St9tt. 


Namr  of  Slott  or  tottifn  €<yintry:or  f^crto  Rico,  Cuom,  ta 
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t 

CITIZEliSHIP  AND  IMMIGRATION 
(Long  Form  -  Satople) 


If  this  ^rton  a  naturalized  cituen  of  the ' 
\  United  Sutei?  ,  ^ 

O  No.  no(  •  citiien         \  . 
M  O  Born  A^foad  0(  Arrtcncan  C^rentt 


b.  Wh«n  did  this  person  corpe  lo  tht  United  States 

O  1975  to  1930  0  195Stol959  O  19S0  to  19S9 
O  1970 19  1974   O         '•s  -964  Q  Betbrf  1950 


/ 


\ 


L/mOUAGE 
Long^Form  -  Sample) 


Does  this  person  spe#k  »  lintuar.e^tt«r  than 
Enclith  at  lionief  ' 

|-        Yei  .  Ko.  onfy  if-^a^Vi  Cnj^'ish  —  $ktp  to  U 

b.  What  ii  thi$  lantuat^^  c 


r^x:  

(for  itofnpie  -  Chtntse,  ttJhcn,  5/v»/i/t,  #ff./ 


e.  How  well  does  this  person  speaii  tnf!isH> 

Vff  r  well  tNyA  v^eii  Q 

WHI  Not  at  all 
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-    KOOTfln  communiTV  /ervice  qniEP 

SOSfULlON-ST   SAN  fRANClSCO.  a  94U8 
l41S)5>67-3267  CALL  KOREANS 


< 


i^rkoiu'iT  ION 

4 


The  A^enc-^ 


Tht  Koraan  Comunity  S^iS/lce  Center   (kcsC)  wab  cstiibliihed  In  NovrJivtH»r 

v> 

of  1976  with  the  lu>pe  of  meeting  »c»«  of  yie  needs  oi   the  Rorean  jjojm 1 1  on , 
The  KCSC.    locete<1  et  313^  Pulton  Street,   San  FiAiuisro,    is  7k  nf)n-pr  of  1 1  ,  nv>> 
fee  itK  iiil   leivlce  ayrncy  which  pioviflci  Ncivitrj  lo  FvOirans  of  a1  1  ^ycs, 
including  icnior  cititeni. 


Historical  BncrXuround 

•  Tr   " — • — '  7^  

Since  the  pa  stage  of  the  U-£.    luonJ  y  r  nt  iufi  Act  of   jybb,  a  Rteiidy  influx 
of  Korean  tmaigriinti  hnve  nrrivecl  nnd  s;eltled  in  the  United  Slii       ,  j>r  urwii  i  ly 

\ 

In  Hawaii,  l^rge  urb*n  centers  iiuch  as  Chicago  i^^d  Ncfw^York,  nnA  on  the  Pacific 
w«5t  coast,  especially  Los  AngeJe*  and  Sajn  Trancisco.     Korean  lii^.igralion  into 
tJl«  United  States  has  gro^Ti  di  Airjit,  i  cal  1^  the  past   few  ^cn*».     There  has  I^^^^  ' 

•V 

ov«r  1,300%  increase  \n  j^opulation  from  1965  to  1975.      N.>  t  i  or.h  1  ly ,  Korean 
I 

iiranigiants  represent  the  third  largest  gx'oup  entering  the  United  States,  and 
the-  second  largest  AslnJi  ijicr.i grant  group.     A  1977  rfi^oxl    i'n>in  t^ie  Office  of  the 
Li«uten&nt  Governor  of  Califor^iia  placei^.the  total  nu.~^>er  of  KorcAns  in  CAlifor- 
nia  »i  150,000  (experienced  CQ^unity  workers  fi'el   this  nliit:  stic^to  be  low). 
The  Korean  cooir^uhity  in'^Saj^  francisco  af^ne  J&  eslin.Ated  at  .^pproxijrjitely  17,^90. 

Ninety  percent  of   the  Korean  iV5j>ulation   in  t  h«  San  Irrt.-icisco  Bay  Area  arc 
amientially  monolingual    {Korean  spea.Vijig)    urani ijY ant  s ,  do  not/ comprchrnd  ^^i>erican 
culture  and  lK>cie»^,  politically  are  relatively  powerless,  and  tend  to  fall  in 
th«  low  And  lower^middle  i^cone  hratXets.     A  report  of  the  California  Advisory 
Coonittee  to  the  United  States 'corrmi  ss  ion  on  Civil   Rights,  leleased  in  Ifebruary, 
1975,  poijited  out  that ^       social  services  had  not  provided  for  the  needs  of 


»U>r««n-A»«ricAn  l^grAnli  whoit  Knovl.dfl*  of  *nrf  facility  in  Engli.h  w«» 

ll»it«d.-     T««tiJW>ni«t  frci  ccOTunity  wi^rKtri  .lUge  t).fct   l^cAuit  of  •  UeK 

of  ^cf.r.Uy-fufHJ^O  ito9»*»»,   Uv.  i ■•ponaibility  ot  i>j^wMH.n  of  toe- it)  ■•rvic* 

I 

vaa  pl«c«d  on  tJj«  cowunity.  -  ,  v  • 

Th*  pioblla.   how.v.r,   w.i  mp^^wj^l  .     Ther.  w«r.   n^^An  direct  tervic. 
■9«ncias,   nor  tr-laing  program!  for  .■rvic.  delivery  foffl>rt%nt.  TK1>, 
coupled  with  the  f.ct  th*t   t^.r.  w«r.  virtu.Uy^  Koi  .ax.  biUnyvi.l  peiiorv>«^  in 
public  and  priv.U  Agenci.i  .nd  inititutioni  h«d  1  .d  to  an  vmpropitioui  it.t. 
Of  affairt  in  which  ■  myriad  of  unaet  n.edt  w.r«  being  exp^i.ncfKJ  by  tJi.  Korean 

cocTWJunity.  ,  ^  .  * 

To  aaV»  miitleri  w^>r  »■ ,   the  concept  of  ^nrvjce  delivery  fiom  e  cormanity 
be*/d  tyen^y  vet,   et  br«t,    foreign  to  most  Korean  ijroiigr  ent  i .     Th^concept  and 


practice  of   »oc  i  J^l  wel  :ai  e/eoc  1  al  woi  K  «  li  >a»o>4|^lf)  i/am  w..  ■  ,   for   ell  pmcti 


1  purposes,  non-^iitent  iJ\  Koree . 

\  group  of  Kore^n-Ajoerji^ciT*  worXeri.vho  h.d  been  involved  in  varout  consBU- 


nity  eervicei  aj>d  politic!  in  the  Saii  Francin-O  ^ey  AJee  realized  tJ>e  gravity  erv3 


A 


precariout  r.Mure  of   the  eitu.tion  ai.d  began  to  foi-muUio  pUni  as  to  how  to 

St   ment  these   nreda.     Wler  nainerous  rneeting^  ftnd  diFCusiiont,   *  cor.rens^s  was 


tlk^t 


the  mosT.  expeditious  diiection  to  t^e  wes  to 


reeched  in  which'it  wes  felt 

V 

develop  e  direct  service^arid  training  pro^rare. 

Three  concurrent  ^d  ij^ter]r«l«ted  objectives  were  foi-Buletedi 
li       txein  social  workers  who  couJ^worK   in  the  Xorr*!^  coCTnunity; 

2.  establish  a  direct  service  proyraaj  *nd 

3.  dtTel^  aupport  kysteju  consisting  of  professionals  who 
cou^provide  training  and  consultation  to  the  direct 
%Jhicm  prograa  through  their  professional  expertise. 

The.e  objectives  for^^ed  tl>*  basis  upon  which  ti^e  KC'feC^nd  Its  program  areas  war. 
developed,  ~ 

<  A  ■  '  . 
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n  •  * 

PHOGRAM  AREAS  ^ 

As  a  ■uKi-»arvic«  c»nt.«i.    Ul*  I^SC  hai  iiv  w^^oi  arcasi      U)   a  senior 
citii«rji*  prcHirAM,    (2)  direct  »f».rvic«».  liwiiivration  «ut>coraj>onent . 

(3)    irn3ljr«ct  »«ivic«»».  Jind   (4)  training. 

^   1  .   

(1)  $itnior  Citjrgr^'s  C^ntT /Component 

The  Senior  Citireni'   ccmponiLnt  encoopaiiei  t)je  Senior  Hot  Me*lii  proyr^m 

and  coordij»ate»  elderly  >erv^Lce » .     The  KCSC  he»  provided  the  lite  for  ft  hot  meile 

prograa  wMch,   eince  Ite  inception.   he»  eervfcd  upprox ljrj»tel>  30  Korean  ityle 

xneale  a  day  to  eenior  citizen*,    five  tiayi  k  wneK   (SOO  to  600  ct^caI  i/i«nth^  ,  The 

nutritioui^y\^*nce<5  oeale,  f/uniliar  to  Koreart^'elcler  1 V  *r c  al*o  being  »erv«d 

to  senior  citlxene  f|^a  the  general  coirununi ty .  J 

Kor*an  Senior  Citirene*  (^ent^^"^s  also  the  site  for  recreational  acV 

ties  such  as  calligraphy  cl/isses;   educatVt>nai  activities,  such  at  pj  e&ent  a  t  ions 

proper  nutrition;   or  Engl i sh- as-a - <econd-l Anguage  classes]   and  for  social/ 

♦  \ 
plvic  activities.  *    '  ^ 

(2)  Direct  Service  Proqi^Am 

 '  w  '        ■        ■       ■"  ^ 

The  Direct  Service  Prograjr.  represents  a  cosip^ehonsi vc  combination  of  »cx-\'ices 
in  which/^risis/supporV^ve  co^^^^ling  is  an  intrgral  pArt ,     OLher  secrvices  inclv)de-t 

(a)  newcoroers'   orientation;^  <• 

(b)  interpretation/translation  J 

(c)  •scort  services; 

(d)  job  infoi-mation/referral 

(e)  legal  aid «  And 

(f)  psychiat|^ic  consultation. 


X 


/ 
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1       .  .  .      .  ■  ^    '  ■ 

VsC  WorX.r.  o,H..*t.    In  t«.»t  of    two       L*<  t,  t         -lon^i  M  .  Ko:..M.-N..n 

w«J  *!.  A».^*ii-bom  worhnr.     Th«  ^r««n-born  woiKei   e sr.bl  i .  ^rpo.  I  A..J 
worXf  dir.ctTy  wlO.  th.  d*l.nt  whil#lh.  Aner  ic«.v  lx.i  n  wiV.=  f  hAjl^ct  .sj.rcl.  of 
th,  A..ric»..^.fu  which  .t.^  in. t-r^uncntJ.!   In  improvlnq  th^w,n-b.in9  of  th. 
cll.JU.     Itolh  worVrr.  .r.  in..tv..ny  .upi^rtiv.   thiovght    t),r  csy^iY  p.oce*.. 

6n.  ol  th.  p.UL*r>  icilvlli..  ol   tJ,.  Dir.cl  Sr,vi<,  P.  i«  t^  1  i  rfk  . 

cli.nt.  with  vxiou.  ..rvic.i  r..ourc..  which  .r,  r.fl.ctive  of  th.ir  nreJ... 

^  of  Lh.*.  .»"lc..  »r.'provld«S  int.m.lly  within  the  KC&C  (e.J.  ,   leg*!  •i''. 
■.nt»l  h.»lth  covm..llng  .nd  p.ychi.trlc  consulmtion,   trATi.Ulion ,  int<)fpret*- 
tlon  and  ..cort  .«vlc..)  .     Oth.r  ..rvic.  and  ic.ou.cos  .xiMlng  ii,  the  gen*riil 
cunnunlty  .i.  p.ovid«d   thiov.^h  tl"  to  .  «.  i.v..M..M    of   ..jr.irl..s   m  San  r.anclvco. 

Th.  n.c.ity  of  th...  tics  i.  illuslral.d  by  ih.  abscnci-  of  Korean  bilingual 
worker*  iii  U»ir»e  agencie*.  » 

Th.  Dii.ct\«i.x-vic.  ProQian  is  presently  Avt.ri»<3ing  <2S  tnvicc  c6nL«ct»  p^r 
Donth.     A  »^icm  contact  caji  lust   laii-vhere  from  ^  imnoltrs'lo  J  ho.u  % . 

Th.  XCSC  ha.  »l.o  developed  an  iinml gr.tioy^bcomjx^ncnt  to  th.  Dir«ct  ScrvW*  4 
Program.     Op.ratin9  vith  a  ca..  coordinator.  Wervisiny  attorney  and  3  urrmigi*" 
tion  lav7.r»/con.gUa/>t.,   thi.  .ubcomiK^neiit  hiis  l>cun  d,«*.li;.g  w.U.  the  sprcinli2»a 
imiyration  nc.d»  of  the  Korean  cormnunily      ^  ^ 

(3)     Indirect  S.rvic»y 
•       lndir.ct  ..rvlc.  »r.  an  integral  aspect  of  th.  total  program  and  com{>l «lT,.nt 
.acb  of  th.  atB*r  agancy  prograa  area..     In-^ir.ct  s.rvic.i  i..clude  .taff  activi- 
tiJ.  which  ii^volv.  consultation,   education,  public  infomation,   and  coim^unity  ^ 
organi  ration- 
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l*hnr«  arn  ,fivo  maior  raTogorieH  or  aqonr  ioc/infin  t  ul  iunij  wllh  whirl>  tho 
KCSC  Ua»  provitlod  »«rvlc«».     Th«»re  art*  coinri^iity  iigonicits,  coinmuiUyV  nwnlnl 
Itealth  una  rei^identlal  tLjtaUmjnt  conteiH,  «ducatAon  institvitkona  ygovui  nnmml/ 


/ 


public  agencies,  ajid  itoiipltals  and  (Public  bonltb  ayencios. 

"  I" 

(4)     Koypurcc  CrAuj^B 

Kasource  i>«rion»/lo  tbo  direct  aorvico  program  inclvido  Koman  profes- 
sionals in  tho  fields  of  psychiatry,   social  work,  law,  comiounity  dovolofWHint, 
AJid  health.     Kesource  lAootings  are  held  monthly  bcitvoen  conHultants  and  staff 
and  vjuvially  concern  social  work/mental  haalXh  issues/    Kegvilar  wookly  clinical 
.  s«m\nars  are  condv|^od  with  tho  KCSt|' h  pnychiatric  coj^j^l  t  ant .     Those  sonvlnars 
facilitate  tho  prcniontation  of  cane  materials  by  workern  and  involve  casework/ 
therapy  practice  problems.     Tho  eJ^brtioo  offered  by  the  agency's  consultants 
affords  the  staff  with  Uio  profuaaional  guidance  wid  J'0rsp<>^^ve  nocdod  when 
working  with  clients   in  a  variety  of  c i rcums^ancos . 


variot 


Bp<>^(\ve  r 


(5)     Tra  in  inq  - 
Tho  Korean  Community  Service  Center  is  coflkitted  to  the  training  of  social 
work,  psychology,  and  rehabilitation  counselii^^students,   and  other  direct 
service  providers,  ^nd  boivcu  as  \\\  accredftod  Master's  lovol  fiold  placement 
site  f<^r  several  univornities  nnd  colleges.     Parjpcipat  ing  Institotions  H^ve 
included  tho  Uiuverfuty  of  California,   li/lukoloy   (Schoul  of  Social  Welfare), 
San  Kranclsco  State  University  (DoparJLment  (.>f  Social  Work  education.  Depart- 
ment of  Counseling,  Department  of  Psychology),  and  the  University  of  Illinois 
(Jane  Adams  School  of  Social  Work).  ^ 


er|c  . 
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app?:nd]x  I 

CONSULT  ANTS/ kliS'.H'KCy  lWK.H:P 


STAFF 


Mr,   Tom  Kiin  -  Directpr 

Ks.   Tae  OK  Yun  -  Direct  Service  Program  Coordinatv-* 
Kra,   Dora  Kim  -  Senior  Citizcr.s'  Center  Coordaiiaic- 
Hr  s  .    Jane  Bucli 
Ml-,    Kyo  Hak  Chu 
Mrs.   C\ung  Bun  Choi 
Mr.   Brett  Chun 
Ms.|>Ha)zel  Davidson 

Mr.    Frank  Kim  ^ 
Mrs.   Jung  Ja  Kim 
Ms  .    Sun  .>Ae  K  iftl 
Ms.    Man  Paek 
^  Mr.*  Glenn  Park  ' 
Ms.    Son  Hui  Vang 
Mr.   Frank  Yoon 
'  Mr.   Ron  Yu 


CONSULTANT/ FJ? SOURCE  GROUP 


vDr.    Yung  Hi  France  (Psychology) 

•Mrs.    3bk~Li>n  C.   Kirr-   (GociM  Work)  V 
Mips.    Grace  Kim   (Education)/       '  \ 
Dr.   Luke  Kim   (Corrections/Psychi  aty )  ^ 
Dr.  Eyoung  Soo  Park  (Psychology) 

\Vr.   Steven  Sbon  (Psychiatry) 
Mr.   Tom  Surh  (Law) 
Mr.   Jay  K.   Yoo  (Law) 


The  Korean  Hot  Keals  site  is  or.c  of  7  meclsites  'jinJ.er  z)' 
Self-Help  for   the  EldeiJ^y  progra^.is. 

Mr.  Alan  Wong    (liirector,   Self-Help  for  z^^e  Eldf^rly) 
Ms.  Norejjin  Then   (Inter-Ethnic  .Meals  Program) 
Ms.  BevgVly  Yue^n   (Project  Nutritionist) 
Mrs.   Hah  Ju  Ki'in-Farley  (Nutritionist) 
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Exhibit.  No.  5 


ADDENDUM  I 


/ 


FOCUS  OF  REPOl 


r 


ThlH  report  Iv  a  preliminary    survoy^of  the  Jlocndon  nnO  nncure  of  the  Samoan 
Cowminlty  In  tha  State  of  California.    Thla  aurvoy  was  conductad  by  tha  Offlca 
oJ  Somoan  Affaira,  lnc..,through  tho  efforca  of  the  Samoan- Cotwnunlty  Loadara 
froBi  tha  thraa  (3)  ragiona  of;    Sdn  Dlago  County,  l.oa  Angalaa/Oranga  Countlaa^ 
and  th«  Bay  Araa.    Tbla  report  la  not  daalgnad  mi  a  atatladcally  valid  aaBa}». 
but  rathar  aa  a  **baat  aatliMta"  o^  which  tho  Information  provldad  will  ba  ^ 
utilliaA  for  tha  largar  HEV  Evaluation  Survay  of  American  SapM>ana/ 


3AH0AN  POPUIATION  IN  CALIFoVnIA 


SAN  DIEGO  COUNTY 


LOS  ANGELES  COUNTY: 


^    National  City  5,000 

Oc«annl4a/Vlata  3,000 

San  Di^go  Proper  2,000 

Nqrth  San  Diego  1,500 

'paat  San  Dlago  900 


Caraon  V  11,000 

Compton  9,600 

Loa  Angalea  8.000 

Wilmington  7,^00 

Torrance  2^000 

Lortg  Beach  1,200 


SUBTOTAl. 


U,AOO 


39.200 


7)1UWCE  COUNTY! 


is, 000 


/ 


BAY  AREAl 


San  Frnnclaco  8,500 
Santa  Clara/Saii 

Joso  5,000 

Snn  Mntoo  A, 500 

Eoat  Bay  2,500 


■20,500 


*  TOTAL  IN  CALIFORNIA 


69.100 


-Al- 


erJc  , 
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\*  Tlif»  total  o«tliMtu(l  populntlon  for  th^  nbovo  roRlonH  in  89,100.  TH« 

dontlnl  nrsLs  for  th«  S<«ioan« .     Other  ar«^  mich  am  Oxrtard,  Moiit«r«y, 

•lut  Sarvt*  Rbaa  vh«r«  th«r«  Brm  incr«aalnp/nurab«r  of  Samoant  j^lvlng  art  i>oC 

Included. 


Raaulta  In  tha  aurvlty  of  fanlllaa: 
(mcmbara  In  on«  hQuavhold) 


RatiRe  5  to  15 
Average  -  7 


POPULATION  BRKAKDOVN  5y\c:E: 

itTndar  19  yaara  19  -  3^  yofra         36^  50  yeara 


30X 


20X. 


50  ^ 
lOX 


Samoan  plaiaa  a  high  value  on.  large  families  »lnce  Inrgo  famlllca  ara  an 
indication  of  wealth  ond  powelr  in  thi*  conunuiilty.  In  the  U  .  ,  the  craphaali 
la  on  email  faniiilee-  ond  birtjii  control  la  RonQmlly  encouraged.  Large  ' 
faralllee,  which  alao  tend  to /bo  poor,  create  jfllommas  for  the  elderly. 
Although  the  attltudea  pf  caving  for  the  elderly  do  exist,  poverty  la  / 
one  of  the^devlalve  forcoa  operating  on  tho  SomoaUT f 8ml],y  which  nay  > 
hinder  the  elderly  from  getting  proper  healti  care. 


NEEDS  ASSESSMENT 


A  eurvey  of  needs  vrae  conducted  in  the  three  (3)  regions.     Reeultre  aa  followei 

I  « 
Highest  on  the  rating  scale  was  tho  need       ovor-c&me  the  language 
''barrlsr.  the  or^or  that  t^e  following  are  llstsd  rspresents  the  >^  # 

priority  of  Im^ortahce.       %  y  ' 

education  opportunities 
einpli>yinent^  and  training 
soWal  services  (Availability) 
eeo^mic  ^o>K^lopmont 

o^lefitAt^'oh  programs  -  availabi]||Lty  of  asslstapce.  vh8t,\hsrs  &  how 
cultural ^understanding  *  1 


\ 


idlng 

sing  rej(:ognlzed  as  a  group/Samoon  and  not  "other" 
6eli>^/ 


/  ,  effe/etl,vcnQss  In  comrtunlcstlng  needs  to  the  various  levsls  of 
^    ^         |6v«1m»ent  (federsl»  ststs^  local)  and  ths  varloue  agencle^ 


J 
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Sn««»«K  .>,,ro,.nt.rcd  Jl  f  f  Icul  t  Ir.   In  m...>y  «rr„.,  ,.1   AnK-,!...,.     Ho       l«o  of  the 
moM  ,.r.*Ur„t  ,xt.rnnl  Bnrrlor,  to  ,u.-.o„f..I   Ulo  In  (al  1  oruU-  -oem  «.  »>« 
,.„or   l..n,-....r.<-  .kill-  nnd  In.k  of  r.lm-.Ulo...     ( on,l.  Inn.  lon»  of  thoHO 
.,ohl.-n.H  m«ke.  llf«  <.xl,on,.My  .Hffl.ujt.     Kor  .x-unpl...   poor   1..,.„..»r.-  -kill. 
n«d  llul.  rducn.lon  n,..k«  f  Imll,.,-.  f.o".!  l'.^yl'>K   I"'''  .HfflcU.     I,o«-,.ny  1..R 
JoU  m..kv  It  hard  for' ll.o  .LU-rly  ..lfflr.,lt.  .i.u-  to  l.l.-.lf  J-OAl  th  rOBr«  -nd  - 
h.  „cc.-.-ity  for  trn„H,.oru.^ion  to  clinic.  <.nd  so  on.  "^Jii* 
Jkc  «  S.*,onn.  ..peclnlly  nn  older ly. one  .  hc.ltan.   to  «c-ck  tn«dlc«l  c.rc  from 
an  ,n-Kngll.h-.poaklnB  clinic  or  hOHpital.     Anolhor  barrlor.  °vcr  whUh 
th«  Samoan.  h.vo  Httlo.  If  any.  control  and  one  ih-t  ie  somovh.t  difficult 
lo  a.ncH,  1.  dl.crlrnlnatlon.     It   U  unfortunnlo  but  often  tho  c.«c  t  ..t  .".ny 
ethnic  nroup,  that  lack  E.n'.H.h  HklUs  n.ul  employablr  -kill,  often  find 
thenaolvci  dlicrlalnitod  inalnBl  »>y  "Hior*. 

But  .ome  of  th...  .xt.rn.l  baiTle^^  may .  In  pari.  l,e  c«u«^d  by  the  Samoan 
socl.l  -y.tcm.     Conflict  of  vIucb  in  tho  two  c.Uuve-   1«  most  • 
Th.  yLg  S«»o.n  ch-lldren  «ay  f^nd  thon.»«lveB  lont  botwccn  the    r»d  lon,l 
S.«,.n  c'ltur..  which  *h.y  wl.h  to  modify  ^r  f>«vo  "^^°)^«  "  J/J'^bl... 

Aoarlcn  cultir..  which  doe.  not  r.-illly  •<^cept  them.  ThU  cr.itcs  probl.o. 
jTwln  b^iirC^-ich  m.y  l..d  to  fru.tr.tlon.  .Imlc.^  drifting,  w-lf.r..  ^6 
dsXlnquoncy .  \ 

For  •  Rro.t.r  insight  to  tho  Samo.n  Co™=unity  1«  Calif ornl..  .  plctorUl 
IVrr.tV.l,  -n..  SaLan  Exporl.nco  in  S.n  Fr.nclsco".  h«.  b.en  pr.p.r.d. 
(Slides  and  Caaaatta) .  ^ 
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STATIimCAK  DATA  AS  Or  MAIK  II  \97ft 
'     -  ON 

SAHOAN  COMMUNITIF.S  IN  CALIKftUNlA,  HAWAII  AND  SKATTLK 


Office  of  Somonn  Affalri,  Inc. 
Regional  TilU'd  Luadurs 
Orgun IzatloDal  Lcadfrs 
Church  LoaiU^rH 

Agvncy  Data  .SluM't  rjliu-ouiti  > 


^©TAL  POPULATION 

—  -i  

CALIFORNIA 
89,100 


liAWAll 
26.000 


SHINCTON 
000 


X  KMl' LOVABLE 

ACK  CROUP  -  jlOX) 


701 


62,370 


70X 


18.200 


7,/t 


5,f)00 


X  OK  UNEMPLOYMENT 
POPULATION  -  (60X) 


60X 


37,A22 


box 


10,920 


60X 


3^360 


^  Of  the  40X  of*  tne  Samomi  population  rcproucnlcd  in  llic  employment  force 
oQly  .IX  la  represented  In  the  profcaelonal  IVfefl-     I'lie  rematnlng  employed 
Samoan  population  are  roproaonted  in  the  unskSMcd/biue  collar  labor  force. 

At  a  Samoan  Leadership  Conference  held  in  Carson,  CallfonUa  March  11,  1978 
-  A  moat  highly  spcclallzod  area  of  conconi  was  the  access  of  employment 
^Pl^rtunltlea  and  development  of  employable  HklU^. 
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United  States  DepaW'menl  of  the  Interior 

OFFICE  OF  I  CRF.TARY 
WASHINGION,  D  C.  'A>240 


Dlront.or^  Community  l.lalnon  !)lvlMlon  * 
Offloo  of  Congroflfllonnl  aiid 

Public  LlalBon 
U.Sl  CommlflflJ^on  Civil  Righto 


flj^o  on  C 
VaDhiiigton,  ^^^^0^2^ 


^•ap  Mr.  Rouihr 


Thla  roBponda  to  your  letter  of  Juno  ^/^^  1979  requoBtlng  hn  offlolftl 
atatement  I'rom  mo  on  the  origin  anct  nature  oV  t.ho  dl I't'oront lal  pay 
Bcalea  In  the  terrltorleo  of  American  Samoa  and  Guam. 

As  tlie  Qovernmento  of  American  Samoa  and  Quam  oet  their  own  V^ga 
0taudard0»  information  on  the  breakdown  of  the  wage/oalary  differ- 
entiala  ty  occupation,  the  explanation  of  how  the  wago/oalary 
Bta^darda  are  aet,  and  who'  epforcee  thorn  would  ^ave  to  be  obtained 
from  those  GovenimentB  directly.    For  Ci\iam»  1  )^uld  ouggoot  tliat  you 
contact  the  Director  of  Labor »  Ciovernment  of  Guam^  Agana,  Guam  9^910. 
For  American  Samoa >  the  contact  would  bo  the  Dl rector >  Department  of 
Mai\power  ReBOurbea,  Qovernnvent  of  Amor  lean  Samoa,  Png<)  Pago,  Tutwlla> 
American  Samoa    96799.  i 

The  QoVernmentB  would  a loo  have  to  be  contacted  directly  ao  to  the 
actual  origin  of  the  differential  pay  ocales.    From  the  limited 
historical  Information  available  to  me,  It  would  appear  that  any 
differential  paid  may  >^(^^Bod  on  the  U.S.  Government ' B  policy  of 
payiiw  Buch  In  non-foreign  oyeroeaB  nreae.    Such  dlffei     »  • 
paid  at  a  poet  In  a  non-foreign  area  when  oonditlono 
differ  BubBtantlally  from  oondltlonfl  of  the  environment 
United  States  and  warrant  additional  pay  ao  a  recruitment  Inoentlvi^ 
Therefore,  natives,  of  the  area  are  not  piiid  such  a  dlf fer^?ltlafl  «/f  \^ 
the  need  for  an  enticement  to  temporarily  relocate  to  the  area  is^^ — ^ 
absent.    The  Office  of  Personnel  Management  (formerly  t^:ie  U.S.  Civil 
Service  CommlBslon)  establlflhoo  the  differontiale  for  Federal  personnel  . 
located  in -non-foreign  areao. 

If  there  lo  any  other  way  in  which  I  may  bo  of  asniotanco  to  you, 
pHease  do  not  heoitate  to  contact  me. 


rerentlala  ktli 
of  envlronmoiJl^^ 
mt  In  tho  ^ 


Sincerely  yours, 

Mre.  Ruth  G.  Van  Clove 
Dlreotor  ^ 

Office  of  Territorial  Affairs 
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June  14.  1979 


Ms.  Ruth  Van  Cleve.  Director 

Office  of  Territorial  Affairs  ^ 

Oepartnent  of  thi  Interior 

Washinfltlm,  O.C.  20240 

Dear  Mi.  Vap  C^ve:  . 

In  a  recervt  consultation  on  Civil  Rights  Issues  of  Asian  and  Pacific  Americahs 
rtyths  and  Rcalitii;s,  sponsored  by  thaU.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights, 
references  were  made  by  several  of  the  participants  to  the  differential  pay 
scales  which  exlsl  in  the  territories  of  Guam  and  Sanwa  between  on-island 
and  off-Island  hires  in  both  government  and  private  industry  (see  attached 
transcript  pages  2^6-301). 

In  an  effort  to  pntvlde  for  the  record  a  historiaal  perspective  with  respect 
to  the  subject  matter,  I  am  requesting  an  official  statement  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior.  Office  of  Territorial  Affairs  on  the  origin  and  nature 
of  the  differential  pay  scales  In  those  territories,  including  a  breakdov/n^ 
of  the  wago/salary  differentials  by  occupation;  an  explanation  of  how  the 
wage/salary  standards  are  set;-  whf  enforces  them;  and  the  extent  to  which 
the  wage/salary  differentials  resi/Tted  from  policy  considerations  by  the 
Federal  government.  ^ 

If  you  wish  to  contact  a  staff  person  concerning  this  request,  please  call 
Mr.  Herbert  V/heeless  on  254-6346. 

Thank  you  for  your  cooperation. 

Sincerely. 


FREDERICK  ROUXll. 
Directpr 

Cbnmunlty  Liaison  Division  . 
Office  of  Conqrestional  and 
-    Public  Liaison  > 


Enclosure 
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Exhibit  No,  8 


Jft(^/r/c/  3)ircc(or 
Pliant  i,  Dior  id  a 


Oil  March  10.  1052,  FiilRcnrJo  Batista.  In  a 
bloo<11cs3  coup  a^etat.  tr«ok  c^iu.'ol  of  the  ::ov- 
erniuciil  of  Cuba.  Tills  wns  UVft  boghintii:^  of  a 
sciicA  of  events  whjch  icsnlicd  in  Ihc  Cuban 
icfu;;cc  j>ro;;iani  opciaun;;  In  ihc  l';ilicil 
Clatcs  loaay. 

Following  thft  Maixh  10  coup,  more  and 
more  rcslslnncc  lo  Ballstn's  cllctnlorship  ca\is- 
an  Increase  in  rcmesslve  measures  uy  the 
Cuban  police.  Many  Cubans  fled  lo  the  United 
lB(ntc3  and  cjahncd  {political  a^ylun).  othcis 
utaycd  and  ftirnicd  resistance  graups,  one  of 
which  wai  headed  by  Fidel  Caslio. 

These  early  polillcal  refugees  were  issued 
visas  by  U.  S.  Consular  Officers  In  Cuba, 
And  upon  arrival  in  the  United  Stales  were  ac- 
cordea  lir.rnic ration  hispectlon  in  the  same 
manner  as  other  applicants  for  admission. 

KxoduM  Begins 

The  mr»M  exodus  of  refugees  from  Cnbft 
began  with  the  overthrow  oT  President  Ful- 
eeneio  Batista  durin?  the  lust  week  of  Decern* 
ber  1958.  Defeat  oi  President  Batislu  was- 
brought  about  by  the  efTorts  of  many  revolu- 
tionary grouus,  and  ftrst  the  only  pcrjions 
Keekitig  iK)lltical  asylum  were  the  supporters 
of  the  liatisla  regime.  However,  after  Fidel 
Castro  assumed  power  on 'January  1.  1959. 
find  the  true  pictui^e  of  the  Communist  take- 
over in  Cuba  be};an^(a  emerj^e.  ihore  and  more 
•Cubans  fled^o  int  United  Slates  seekinR  poilC- 
kal  asylum.  These  were  anlt-Caslro  refugees 
M  dIfTerentlated  from  the  earlier  pro-Batista 
refugees. 

ParoJe  Under  Section  212(d)  (5) 

Prior  to  lOGl,  Cubans  desiring  lo  seek  l>olit- 
Ical  asylum  secured  oonhnmi^rant  or  inmn- 

6 rant  visas  at  the  American  Embassy  l)i 
[avam^  in  order  to  tnler  tl\e  Uiillcd  Stales. 


On  tht  flrj((  aiinlvrriary  of  Ihc  Cuban  Airlift,  flac* 
waWnff  rcfuevc^  from  iliui  trunlilcd  KLiiid  liail 
Unhcd  Slitn  uhli  \n\i\v*  on  llirlr  ;irrU.il<\i  .Mi.itiii. 
The  175  pcrvonn  arrivU»  bii  (ht*  llcrriiilM  r  I.  i:>i;ti 
llich(s>Hfrt  tr«<alMl  lo  "birthtl.vv  parl%"  fraluchi^ 
A  idant  Mrlhri.iY  cJkftijj||j^  p.-xrly  Ha»  ti»on»orcd  by 
Cabam  (roups  in  Iht'^^B  arca. 


'fteu'cver.  in  January  1901  dlpIo:natlc  relnllnns 
wiiycubn  v,v\c  \y\oUrn  n\u{{hc  Unilrd  Slates 
l:;n\ba|^y  in  Havana  wa>  closed  Cubans  uho 
wereiiot  in  pan^rssion  of  valid  nonlmmlgiant 
.  vb-'.s  i.»Hild  u6[  oblniu  pn^.-a;^e  on  al;  linos* 
operatUig  between  Cuba  and  vlhe  United 
Slates.  Some  Cuban  nationals  went  lo  other 
countries  and  obtained  visas,  buflhis  was  a 
slow  and  e.x|>en5lv^  priKCss  which  many  could 
not  afToid.  , 

To  alleviate  this  sllualion.  shortly  after 
diplomatic  relations  were  severed  our  Oov. 
ernment  n)aui;uiated  u  piocodure  for  granting 
visa  waivers.  Cubans  In  the  United  Stales  sub- 
milled  lo  Ihe  Department  of  Stale  apnhci^-^ 
tions  for  waivers  of  nonimmi(*rant  visas  in  be- 
half oi  rclalivi^  and  fricndi  desiring  to  come 
to  the  United  Slates,  and  the  Stale  Depart- 
merrl  referred  each  apnileation  lo  Ihe  Inuni- 
gration  and  Naturalization  Service  for  concur- 
rence In  waivln;)[  the  veouived  visa  If  no  derog 
alory  information  developed,  the  Immigration 
an«l  Natuinhzalioii  Service  concurred  In  the 
waiver,  and  the  apjillcant  was  advised  by  the 
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1h«  Cvban  Rt fv9««— <'oniinutd 

3'V>r|>artmcnt  of  IfiUtr  t)jnt  )il5  uppMcRtJon  lind 
*"  Ik*«*h  uppi  uvrct  A 

Aln)<)>l  •I7r).000  vhn  uivJvifi  iippIlcaMoiM  fo? 
Ciibant  (Ir^n)in!  rrlnr.rr  M:iiin  wcir  nu)r<-s^f(l 
.  hy  the  D/naiinx  rit  o|  ijUUc  and  ll^c  inirnitiiii 
lion  ami  N.aiu nli?  uinn  UMicr  in  Miorui.  aud 
the  Biiiviil  of  rrfvip.rcs  uiutrr  t)ils  pio^^inm 
rCRChod  n  ponl;  of  KOOO  to  I.  /OO  rnrb  week 

Uiulci' thix  noninir>ii|-.iniil  visn  wriivrr  pro- 
Rroni.  Cuban  rrfn^-ccs  v  ok-  bioii -.lil  ri  the 
United  Slates  on  l\in  fln:}il-,  ();,ri  'rd  dnUv  bv 
Pail  ADiriuan  Woi  lil  Arwnvs.  luu)  on  ii  Mi-ht 
oj-KMiUrrl  tuo  Hnvs  rnr  !i  \\<  f  k  l>v  Ihf  N'^'mViv 
liindj  KI  M  All  line  on  iuiivnl  «i  Mi.win  Inu-i 
iiallmi»l    Alipoii    riic',*'   ))r()]>lr   wrir  jiilri 
virwnl  t)v  liinni-ifltK  Iii^ju-riois  |)i oMcJrnl  in 
the  iii)«nlsh  lnn;;i)n|-.r  jn  nuJri  to  dcirrnilnr 
Mu'lr  luiinjssibilitv   urulci    tlic  nnnnPinllon 
*  h»ws. 

*  Since  t)ic  rcfugcrs  nirlvlni;  under  tills  pro 

grain  weie  eonihig  to  stnv  indennltrh.  many 
Intcndlnp  to  woik.  tliev  vrir  ncliiaMv  Unnii 
Ri-HDlx  without  imml-ianl  Dexpite  t)je 

visa  waiver,  those  peopJc  ronld  not  be  adinlUrd 
ft5  nonlininigiants,  tind  ronsroumllv  thev 
wnc  paioled  ir)to  the  United  .Sl;Ue,s  nniler  the 
provisloiiN  nl  Src  lion  of  tnc  Ininu 

Riatlon  and  Njilii)r)antv  Art    Sutli  !>aiolc  is 
^not  ecyisldned  to  be  an  admisbion  under  the 

^  ^  linmlt'ratjon  laws 

TJiose  peutans 'paroled  In  for  an  Indcnnite 
pcrIo{l  under  iiectlon  ?12ut)  (5).  were  icferied 
to  Ihc  XlUiul  Distrlet  OHice  of  the  Service  for 
photographing  and  -fln^ierpMnttn^  Male 
Cli^xtny^*  lequnlnir  fuitlier  seieening  wcie 
iRken  to  a  newly-opened  Service  piocesFinp. 
center  at  Opa  Locka.  a  subuib  of  Mianu.  wheie 
Ihry  weie  piovidrd  skvp^n-^  accoiMniodalions 
ns  \vell  as  eloihli^v;  and  nu-dical  ai- 
eedt'd  'riiey  weir  housed  there 


and  meals 
lention 


til  eoinplelelv  elemed  for  rrfnirec  nti\tn%  u'^ii. 
pUv  willnn  ji  p<mul  ol  Ar,  houi  s  Hie  sriccnUii: 
111  W  ipa  Lnika  was  thoi(»ni',h.  anil  ii(niity 
chrtiLS  wnc  iiuuh-  In  all  r.ncs  When  ncus 
:>taU'nicnt2k  wcic  lakcn  and  a  :u-nh(:  in 
v(.  sU;-..ihoii  cjmiduiUd  to  ilcleiuune  the  a  hen's 
eh|;H)ihlY  for  paiole 

In  addition  l<vl(io>r'  arilvinn  vlo  coinnierclnl 
cai  i  HM  s  under  ihc  \  Isa  v.  an-^  pi  credu.  e.  r.ornc 
jcluj:eei>  escaped  fiom  CuUi  m  &iuall  N>ats  of 
all  and  types,  niosrttf  whieh  l:in{*fd  In  thr 
l  loi  id.i  Keys  Many  pri  s<iiis  d."d  ( 'ul* :  on 
mils.  50UU*  nuide  <»I  eniotv  steel  dr\)nis.  even 

piuresscd  Jn  thr  siunr  why  sis  (hnse  iiiuMnp. 
via  icMiiineicial  laiileis 

Those  lefniM'es  who  were  not  clenrcd  for 
release  tvlthin  two  weeks  ni  aiil\:il  at  Ov^ 
Loeka  were  tuuisleiiTd  to  a  detention  f.idihly 
at  Tainjia  Sonic  weie  denied  paiole  andAxeie 
^Jsststed  in  de|)aiting^  lo  olliei  couiitiles  of 
^fceh"  choice.  ^ 

Onilnj;  this  period,  a  procedure  was  set  up 
to  take  crtie  of  rul)ans  alieaciy  in  the  United 
States  a?  teinnoiary  visltois  They  wcie  tlx- 
anilnr(i  foi'  i eKii'.er  status,  and  w hen  found 
ehj'ible.  wcie  i;i  anted  ituii'lhule  VDhiiitaiy  Ue- 
pai tuic 

Assiatance  for  Refugees 

Many  of  the  earlier  refugees  were  f^\>nn- 
elally  solvent  and  their  ai  rival  po-»ed  no  par- 
flculai'  pioblenis.  As  time  went  on.  the  finan- 
cial condition  of  the  arrlvin{;  icfuQces  wors- 
ened Many  left  Ciim  with  III  tic  inoi  e  tlum  the 
clothes  they  ^we  >)Riiiig  As.slnillatlon  <il  Hits 
lai|.-.c  i^ioup  diMi-ntrd  many  s(»ei:il  mul  ccono 
line  pioblcnHs  nrM^liami  wU/^ie  most  of  theui 
settled 

To  cope  with  these  problems.  The  Cuban 
Hefupee  Kmci j\eney  Ccntj-i  was  eslabhslied  tn 
Miami  by  the  Depaitmeni  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare  The  Cehter  helped  lelteye 
the  burden  imposed  \inon  the  local  eon)inui)(ly 
-b\  the  sudden  iinuAii  ol  uiUi;evi.  Tl.iS  agcycv 
hks  done  n  remarkable  job.  rfioetln^  thc-JlM- 
U[;ees*  Inimcdlate  needs,  Iraminj;  th<in  for 
employment. ju  ovidmi;  mcdlcnl  tieatment  and 
assislMiice  and  ieseU!ln^!iniotlier  |)aitiof  M'.e 
country  those  wlro  woJi^mpice  to  k>a\e  the 
"KJianii  area.  To  accoiiiprisn  ^lese  inoiiu mental 
4   * 

A  f.imtly  of  Cnlcin  rrfticrr«  (rnrrSrotiiiil)  arc  seen 
witli  a  SiMiilNfi-vpr.ikiMt;  Ininilt:!  .iiU  (ns|U'c(Ar 
(rl^lil)  \ilui  lui'trVvcU  tlirir  p.iriilr  iiiUi  (lii>  t'liitcit 
SlJlc*  jtliurlly  altirr  Ihclr  arrival  at  .Mkiiid  Int^r- 
natluiial  Airport.  * 
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ciu  irs  Mu  h  as  Ihr  TJuiit  h  \\'o\U\ 
N.iiioual  r.u!u)li»*  Wtll.ur  i  on 


fK«  Cubon  R«fuy««  ~  Coni<nv« J 

\oh»rU.W  V  u 
Srivirr,  {hv 
Irirncc,  llic  liUci lUvHon-il  Kcst  iir  roninutU  r. 
And  Ujc  Ucbu-u  I»Mnu^;».»:U  Aui  So>;iriy 
Sew  rroblcms  Afisc-  Return  of  r\tsonct s  (itid 

OnOtlobti  22.  IOC",  u  r.ulai  mciiMjof  havtl 
by  ronwnon  ran  in  IkMxummi  the  UnUCil  Jjlr.lrs 
Aiut  Ci\\y^  MuUliiily  UMnimainl  iliir  U>  iIm» 
CI  o\rr  Ihr  nu%Mlr%  and  iiusmIc  h.isrs 
loca'n'.  I  ".  (*  Ih'vr'H'  i    on'»  -  'r-v 

tinvrl  lluou-'.h  u  ihiui  (inmliy  raiiu-  It)  ihf 
Unllcil  sulci  Thtx  slowiJoxvj*  id  Ibr  nmnbn 
Of  huonun;;  i  i-ouUiuico  iiiUil  llic  ir 

Icaic  o(  llu'  l>av  oi  Tiip  pnso^u'ii  anU  Ih^'u 
arrWnl  ii\  iUt  l/iuict!  S'lr\lc5  on  Dccrnibci 
>902.  ' 

The  iinsuccWful  Invasion  i}[  "Cuba  al  Ibo 
Bay  of  PiRS  by  c,\ilo5.  fiom  ihwi  country  »n 
Apiil  1901  icMiUcO  Ili  a  1Am;c •ninnl>rr  of  ihr 
tj)vailcis  \»cinp,  taken  pnsonvr  bv  the  Cuban 
i;ovcrnn\cnt  TliCbc  S^icn  ucic  nnnnsoiuHl  in 
Cy^an  jaib  o^d  pi Ksons  Tlif  n  imnibcs  loini<-il 
aft  oip.anizanon  knnwn  a^  Hift'iiban  ranwln's 
ttonuiiitti'C  \vhieb  v\ii:>  ili'<!u'atc(l  io  DlKayun^ 
Ilje  freedom  of  thv'^ii  In^^.  bvil  caijlv  nr-'.olia 
lidiia  were  ihisurccsNinl  l;^i:rpi  to  t)iin^  ab<;iit 
the  Klcasc  of  a  small  inijnbcr  of  llic  seriously 
ill  ttiid^bundcd  j)ij^oncis 

The  Cuban  Families  Coniniiltec  oblalncd 
the  nssfstance  of  a  \\'cll-kni>\vn  attorney  who, 
Wfts  successful  in  neuoi:ailng  the  release  of 
all  but  a  lew  of  the  nnpiisonnl  invailns  Sub 
scquently.  1.1  H  l?ay  of  rij>,s  piisonns  v\rie 
broiieht'to  the  United  Slales  m  planes  cliar- 

^Vrecf  by  IhyAmriican  I\ed  Cnxss  To  facihlole 
IhK^ibajj/ahnii      Ihe  >ele:isod  piisoneis  oi 

'  ftC€is>><-We  lrnimi:iiition  and  Natni  ah/at  ion 
Service  were  det'aiieil  to  rule  the  planes  which 
lanaed  at  Houiestead  An  Force  na5c^.4l)  ^ttdj^s 
south  of  Miami  *rhereJlhp  foinieiJl4HftT;crfv^is 
were  processed  by  tlie  "iir'iau^JJmted  States 
Oovrmment  inspection  airtneies  I'hc  ne\s^ ar- 
rivals were  lejusieietl  and  proMdeit  willi  new 
clothli^g  by  the  Government's  Cuban  Welu':ee 
E^ieigency  Center.  They  were  sei  vcd  a  hoL^ 
meal,  anil  Ihose  aj^reeahle  to  inler  views  wriY' 
made  available  to  nev.  s  nu-dia,  incUidun;  ladio. 
television,  newspapers  and  penodieals,  which 
covered  the  arrivals. 

The  Cuban  rurfupee  Emergency  Center  ]>rO' 
vldcd  buscs'io  tlani|>oit.the  l  eleased  ^)MSoneis 
to  the  Municipal  Aucliloriiim  at  Dinner  Key 
where  the  mcri  were  leunilcd  with  ihelr  f.Titi- 


illcs  luid  tilrnd-.   Ihls  icunuui  jumulrd  n  joy 
ons  r.^iiNlmas  I'vi'  ujui  h  uill  he  l«>n;;  lemein 
heird  not  tuilv  by  the  exiles  biil  hv  «hr  i^any 
Kedrial   empl*>\<cs    inihliiy    prisonnel  .uyi 
olheiN.  ulu)  \v*»iKra  M»  li'ne.  and  lauhfully  tn 
n5Si%l  m  inakm;;  the  icunjon  po^iibic 

A5  a  pait  of  the  ni  ian;;einenl!>  OMiie  lo  tiee 
the  r.uy  i»f  piiM)nei.s.  Kn;  o  qn  mliles  of 

medical  aiul  nlhri  ^upl^lu•i  weie  snu  lo  CUil»a 
by  ships  and  planes  The^e  shipments  weie 
hanillitl  by  Ihr  Amriu  .m  H.-d  Cm^s  In  an  ef 
foil  U)  lepali'iale  UinUHl  SWUes  iilizen.s  and 
llHMi  nninMiiair  iai)nl<r^  mnu  l  un  i  ;ind  In  ic 
niutr  srpai  alrd  l  *i»h.io  l.nnilu  s.  ai  i.in-cnK-nls 
wiic  M'.ulc  lhion;:n  ti  c  Amrji.'an  Wed  Cjoss 
and  ihallinbassy  o(  .Swil/ciland  loi  lian!»poi- 
UUlon  t?fxlhese  ]i"Oi>le  lo  Ihe  l.'inled  Stales  on 
Ihe  bhipsNmd  j)lane>s  xOuch  hail  caiiied  sup 
pl>es  lo  Cpbn 

\\\  determiinnj',  who  would  he  planted  pas* 
sn^e  on  the  f\i-sl  planes  and  sinpi  leUimlnR  to 
the  Uniicd  Slates,  pjcfeieiuc  wasj^iven  to  Ihe 
fniiulies  and  lehilivcs  of  Ihr  r,aV  orT*!];**^  pijjc. 
oneis  The  lelu^.e^s.  lolallii;:  I'DO.  anivctl 
plane  and  ueie  piDCessed  al  Ihe  Mianu  Intei 
national  Aliiu)il  lliioiij^h  Ihe  ir|',ular  ])io 
eeduie^'l  \ip  loi  pi ()ees:,iiij;  Cuban  iefu|;ccs 

Inspeelinn  of  Ihe  Ihovisaiuls  ol  lefuj'.ees  at 
livlTi;;  on  the  slUpb,  and  lakinR  ea\e  of  then* 
innnediale  phv^ical  needs,  ei catrtl  a  siluulion 
lequuin;;  special  consulei  atioru Thei  efoi e.  ai- 
ranKements  were  made  lo  bi/fiy  the  ^l^lps  to 
Pol  l  Evcij^lades,  Floi  Ida  The  f\r3r  vessel 
b rout; hi  022  lefup.ees.  niosl  of  whom  weir  le- 
laled  to  the  May  of  Pii»s  pusonevs  i^ix  moie 
vessels  arrived  at  Port  Kver^ rules.  brinp,lng 
the  tolal  lo  '1.4>(),1  refugees 

At  Poll  E/erpJailes.  ihe  inunijpalion  aiv 
Naluiiih^.ahOn  Scivice  set  up  a  sju'cial  pro 
cesMiij;  eenler  al  docKside  An  aiDjemenls  ueie 
made  for  photo^;iaphin'{  and  (inperpi  uiling 
the  iemi;ecs  al  Liler  dates  The  United 
Public  Ilcnilh  and  Customs  Scr 
ainined  the  new  arnvals  and 
flockside  lacihlies  The  Cuban  Kefuj; 
J;cney  Centeu.ai  rane.ed  liansnot  lihon  for  ref- 
/uuccs  whoW-ild  not  be  met  by  then  laniilies 
When  ncce.ssaiy,  the  Ccnier  furnished  tem- 
poi  ai  1  ipiai  lers  as  well  as  meals  unul  ai  lanj'.e- 
mentJ  could  lie  niailo  for  piopcr  lesetllcment 
of  Ih^  iclugees.  * 

After  Ihe  amval  of  the  laM  Ked  Cross  ship, 
Cubans  dcsliin'^  lo  seek  political  asylum  had 
either  to  p;o  thioujih  a  thud  counliy  or  eseaoc 
from  Cuba  In  smallboats  In  addinon  to  ihe 
daiigt^  of  the  sea  m^nseawoi thv  boats  and 
raits,  the  escaping  refugees  faced  ih^  dangers 
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oC  InlncrpUon  by  Ciihan  I'.ovcminVn! 

On  Srolcinbri  IDO.  rinnU  i  Kuh  l  (.:aslio 
uncxprclcUly  ftiinuwnrcd  ih.ii,  rflc''il\c  Orlo 
bcr  10.  1905.  Cul^an  cuurns  who  dc^iu  il  U)  joui 
IhcJr  inmllirs  in  llir  Umlnl  St.iU^.  in  ol!u'i& 
who  wlihcd  tu  live  in  ihc  UnijjM^OTilcs.  would 
Uc  pcrmUlcd  lo  Iravo  Cuba  ^ 

l'lMl<!rnl  l.yntli»n  H   Johnson    h\  n  spriVh 


.3.  ^   

y5X.''>'  I)  i  UK  Ml  i  Ci»  ylii  M  * '  Ci>T).Ki  ifu  n  \o  i  ji_ 
vi[Sj9^  jPU  Q>  tl n  1 V  c     \i  3  vTl he  i  y  f  u Rye s  1  o  11  \c 

WhHc  Ihrsf  nrjollnllons  wrrk  In  pronirr»s. 
Ciutio  oprnrd  the  |Ki»  I  o\  CnnmrlOtM  lo  Huit 
Cuban  t'xilcs  in  Ihc  United  SlnlcH  iiil;4ht  jjIcU 
up  thfir  nMalU'o.s  and  fi  Irnrls  and  lain};  iMrni 
iK' boat  lo  iMs  co'jnii  y  A  laigr  Mnlilln  l.o.ils 
of  cvpry  type  Wna'^i^^ablr  wi  iii  ii>  Cai)):nnu  ;i 
The  Hist  sni.iU  lu>nl  aiiivnl  lurK  In  llu»  Unilrd 
.Sluli's  OM  t)i  V  7.  UJC)  'riw'iram  i.  n  Mradv 
ftticani  of  .sniall  nont  niiiviK  Lunhniud  until 
Novcnibfi  13.  lOGf),  wlicn  vrssrb  yhajUii'd  by 
Ihr  Dcpartmcui  of  Stale  took  ovci  Uip  la^k  of 
lrflns|K)»llng  those  refuRcra  remain  Uig  at 
Camnnoca  wlv^n  that  j)ort  was  clojcd  to  smnll 
boats. 

Immigrant  Insjioctors  ami  United  States 
Public  llcallh  ofhcials  wcic  assigned  to  ude 
these  rhai In rd  verisels  C'uIm.  oiiil  liu*sc 
flocis  woikrd  with  Ihr  .^iwi'is  KudMssy  pri.'ion 
ntd  sciernln<;  iclutjfs  lit  tlio  lo:uhnj;  ilock  hi 
Matanzas.  Cuba,  whoie  tlu*  lytuj^^rcs  wamo 
brought  fioin  then  lrin|  oiarv  .siicltn  at  tlie 
jwt  of  Camnnoca.  The  Inspectors  eunied  lists 
of  persons  ehulble  to  bcuiid  those  vessels  des- 
tined to  Ihc  united  States,  and  checked  the 
boardhig  )>assenger^  against  the  lists 

Cubans  dcbiiini^  tu  lea\e  tUcii  no! no  land 
were  requnid  by  the  Ci5t»o  i;oveirunent  to 
Itavo  all  theii  jenl  and  peisonal  i>iopciiv  e\- 
ecpt  ehanp.r^  orcloll*.in|i>4fin>.lhey  were  per- 
muted to  take  aUo.iidxlTu'  vessels  with  them 
On  airiv^d  nt  Key  U\sl.  then  fc^\'  b."lo'ij:in'M 
were  quicl4y  in  spec  ltd  by  the  Customs 
ftcers.  and  they  boaided  busi*'^  destined  to  the 
Cuban  inspect lou  center  at  Opa  Locka  \v:hcre 
flnal  processinii  and  prantnii^  ol  reiuj^ee  status 
was  ftcconip1iM)Kl.  'I  heiTafter.  rofU};ces  who 
were  not  mot  by  lamily  members  were  de- 
livered to  the  Cuban  Helufeee  KmergoiTcy  Cen- 


wKh  the 
iuui  on 
ina\ij;vi- 

to  In  \\\\\ 


tci  whcic  ai  I  anp.eiiu  nls  wcle  nnulc  foi  !io\i% 
Inf.  iiiul  eventual  icseltlcii^Mil  ^ 

Duilni',  the  inonlhs  k\\  0(  (()hc\  and  Novem 
be  I.  l)\c  aiea  bclwccii  Cu\>a  .uid  liluinU  li  :»ub 
jccl  ti»  siMlden  .siiuaUj,  Stuiins  j^nd  -rvrn  ^lUi 
r leaner  To  ensuietfhc  safclv  ofjthe  flotlldi  of 
small  h^>nt^  which  Kcni  to  (^iit);T  to  bilnnrrrf- 

\ij:ees  to  the  UiuuV(  St. i lev  W  a-<:n.isl 

Gu.ud  paliollcd  thc^iitu  funn  tlie  lh:ce  ;iiilO 
hmil  of  C\iba  to  the  i)Oi  t  of  Key  NVest  to  t\ssuu* 
thj»l  none  \v»»uld  l>e  lo:.t  t)n  sevcud  ociasiiMis 
Ihc  C^»a^l  Ciuaid  had  to  lake  p»'oplc  ofl  the 
sni.Tll  l)l):^t^  to  ]>ie\rul  lIuMi  .sud^in;;  I  alei  , 
Ihc  eliniUMCU  \(:.*.(*ls  rtriiriiiMd  npcianon 
t  hmui'h  No\  (  inlM  i  JO,  1  *>(•.)  a  nd  bi  o\r;ht  n 
loral  of  I.9C)1>  icfo'^ces  lo  Ihr  UuMcd  .Slales 
Small.  pMvalch  ownrd  boats  biOu^'.ht  srvcial 
thousand  duinn'  the  :^  inonlh  )-cMod  in  11)00 
befoie  the  anliit  became' opei:»tiv(v  \\  was 
only  beca\ise  of  the  eflicicncv  and  iledicatinn 
of  the  U  S  Coast  Gua:d  '.hal  this  wav  ac 
coinplishcd  without  si^nous  injuiy  or  loss  of 
life. 

Nej^ntiatloiri  hy  the  Swls!,  Kmhassy 
C'uhnn  j.'0\cinment  wcie  siicceNsIul 
DccrmlM-i  1.  I'Jiij,  the  United  MiUc 
latcd  an  aiihll  fioin  i^d>a  to  Miaiui 
in  iho^A'  pciiom  wJio  iMd  clobc  family  tics  In 
the  United  Stales. 

Under  the  cuiienl  jnoi;ian». -prisons  In  the 
United  Slates  dcslnnjr  to  birM*»  In  relatives 
from  Cuba  submit  applications,  or  ''plamllas" 
lo  the  Cuban  nefuj:ce  Kniei  j:*ency  Center 
whcic  lists  aie  made  ol  the  nanic^  acr(niling 
to  iclalionship  and'date  of  hlln;;  riloiity  is 
fc^nen  to  cUiic  ielj\ti\r.s  of  (.'iih.in  r\»les  In  the 
united  Stales  The  I'ubaii  j',<»\ ci  nmrnt  makes 
lists  of  Omsc  who  i<\:isU'i  to  lea\c  C^uba,  and 
the  Cuban  llefu^ee  I>ineii;cncy  Centei  pre- 
p.iic'.  punch  c.imK  li.vi  nanu's  anp»*aiin[»,  dh 
both  the  Cuban  p.iiveinment  and  Ixefugec  Con* 
tcr  lists  These  caids  aie  suomiUed  to  the  hn- 
inijiration  and  Natuiallzniion  Service  for 
eleaiance  before  the  Individual  may  depart 
Cuba  on  the  aiihfl  /Ilefoie  riearnnce  Is  21  ant- 
ed hy  the  ServK*el  each  name  Is  eleaied 
thiour.b  the  Sei  vice  iWords  and  those  of  other 
n};encies  Lisl^  of  pcispns  Meeiv:n;i  ni)pio\:il 
aic  taken  to  CuIm  b\  two  ]mnuj:iatu)o  Of- 
flceis  who  I'D  lo  liiat  coord ly  0.1  cai  \\  fll;d»l  Ui 
assuie  that  onl>  j)cisons  pi  opeilv  elcaied 
bond  the  planes  A  Unitcil  Stales  rublic 
ll^ilth  Doctor  accompanies  the  lwi»  Ininu^ra- 
tion  Oihceis  to  Cuba  and  assists  \\\  the  screen- 
ing, proces^  in  that  countrv. 
Slnee  ihp  aiillft  bep,an  orflbeceniber  I.  1905. 


two  flights  a  day.  fhe  days  a  week»  have  ar« 
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nvrO  ut  Miaim   lnlci  M.ait»n.\l  Aiiim)iI  fnun 

Opa  l  c)ck;i  lt>i  u^f  '>\  .iil  »nsp»'t'iH»ti  a  •»  iu  h a 
iiiul  llA*  t-\Jl.\i\  Uc:uv;i-  liwr-Muv  i  riiiiM 
Tlu<  uisl:U!.iU»in  u     i  \  rut  u.illv  i  inMti  .u*»i  1 
nioccs^iiM:   liansli » 1 1  c:  lo  lU'*  Mi.wii»  Ini^v 
n*lioiml  Ah  poll  Uron  aiiival  ilu^  CnH.ins  .\h- 
piorcNsrtI  by  ii»sprtin>n  .i  ;»  ut  i»*s  ami  l\\ri\  \o 

mnJiiuiil  p.>«.-.r»ir  V'^'I'l'"""'!^ 

inj:  tnupM  HV  h  Ml-.!'!-'.  .u1^-.i\rn  shil't  i  a  nl 
food  nl    iiM  iiMooil  appM»pnUrly 

From  UofuvlnM  1  PJfiS  niroii\;h  Jiq\-  :J1. 
11)67,  in  i.-N<-os  1)1  7-4 .1)00  irMi'-.cf amyrj h\  Ihc 
Uo'^^ti  Sialis  on  Iho  Cuban  unlilt  iri - 

tnni  clnssr  s  ol  Cnlj^ms  an-  nt>i  pt-unii  lod  Id  (!»• 
pail  Iho  islnmt  lawlullv,  l!»ric  has  hri-i\  n 
Slcady  bnl  n  lalnt-lv  m;h»M  himmIxm  »»(  irfu-ri"; 
rrnclnn^;  l-'londa  wiMnall  hfap.  .M.mv  ol  Hut 
u)io  (U-i)an  Irdin  C\»l>;i  t  landtsl ii)cly  air  »»l 
Oiad  u;.r,  jvImI  ha\«-  Im  j  m  lU  nuiI  o»  \\»mUl  m»t 

Problonis  rncDnnlrrrd  bv  tlir  (:\d)an  irl 
Uj;r('5  ndci  a.nval-  m  Mu;  iUmiU*iJ  Slah  s  \i\ 
elude  incligibihiy  lor  niaM\'  oj  iini»h»y 

niont  brcnuv  01  llioii  toinpoiai  v  slalii:.-  nt-i 
thcr  hnvrul  pcrinnjicnt  Jciidonli;  nor  Unitci! 
States  r'.h7cns.  and  ihcu  incliiiibilit v  \o\ 
homcstcnd  exrinplion-^  muU-i  I- hi  lid  a  lax  law.s 
To  ovfii-oino  I  his.  many  icfnuci-s  liavflrn  lo 
Canada  or  o!hri  (\>\initu'S  U)  sr*  um'  nnnn 
I  a  111  \  isus  pod  1  ronin  t'd  l  lu-  I'jiutrit  .'^Uali's  as 
awhil  pri  nilXncnl  irswb'nls  Houovt  j,  iln  ,  \.as 
an  txprn'iuo  prot-rss  and  n«)l  avnilablr  It)  llu* 
vast  iiiajOMly  id  u'lii-jces 

To  allcvinlr  Uds  siluation.  Public  Law  HO 
732  was  uppTovcd  NoM-mboi  '2  IDoli  (81)  Slat 
1161).  piovidm'^  loi  adiusnni-nl  ol  Malu^  lo 
thai  of  lawful  pi-nnani'i»l  ii-bulenl.  two  yt:ni-> 
nflrr  th?ir  ndnussfon  or  pai  nlc 

Toniffl  tbf  larjic  nmidin  of  anlu  ipalrc!  ap 
plications  for  adnislnwnl  i>i  sialus  ii\  llu-  ' 
l^liaini  jiirn.  Ihi*  oriviri*  r.labbslnd  a  fnban 
Adjiistnu  ni  ("rnlfi  at  lUOl  S  W  V  n  .(  ?dn;fc>t^ 
In  lhal-cily  'Vhv  Criiu-i  b'.ad*^  b\  oiu\^i|i 
frvisiuy  lniini.".i  nni  In'-pmoi  aiui  lom  /innn 
Cianl  InspcrUns  \\\[\\  a  .sinl.ibU'  iloiual  slafl 
to  process  the  nnDripau-d  lliousandi  oi  mipli- 
cations  lo  br  iccci\ctl  'rhron:^.l\  July  31.  l:Jii7. 
2U.^SI  apphrnl  ions  woit^  rn  ri\ od  lor  iidjusl- 
mcni  of  ilalus  lo  that  of  lawful  ptrinancnl 


ii  sultnt.  and  -l^/uii  rases  have  b(  rri  roni 
pirlrtl 

Apjih.atHUis  ft»i   M-sKttnl  vial  v.  umb-i  ibr 
pint,   A.  I   fi>!lt»\\    iMMiallN     :b«    pi...  tibnr  l»>i 
.nl        MM  ut  «•(  -.1  vl       innL-i       «  I  >»'n  '.'  P*  ol  llu*  ^ 
linini".!  .»ntin  nmt  NunoiiSli:  \  At  I    Ihr  appli 
ralH'^i  >s    ft  |>lrd  ilv  nil         V  !».<  mU-ivirv- 
ilraiaiHis  niacr    U'h!  an  m  *  Mi.-Mu  ni   ir  i  lr 
loi   niiri\M  \v  and  ungu  al  .  .ami- il i'»n    i  l*r 
appomlmrnl   hllri.  uboallv^riil  onl  ubDid 
loui  u  I  (  I.',  in  i<d\ arw  I    u'*pu  ^l^hr  appi"*  UU 
to  b.  ti  >  •  i!l    III  A  I  a  \   .''  ril  ;  .tr  .      »  !'  . 
ti|»»;;V  n-M  -btun  ol  whuh  ;tir  n'piiUMl  bv  Ihr 
I)       Publ.i   lli  allh  .'»i'i  r 

Whtli  the  appliraril   aiii\('.  jH    Ibr  I'rnN'i 
on  Ihr  day  nl  In-.  a»»p.nnt  jni  til    hr  is  lusl  r\ 
ninhu<l  by  Ibr  I'tidid  .^latr-.  Publu  lliallh 
Sci  \  ICO,  ailri  whirli  hr  i^  nn^i  i  pi  inlrJ 

Nrxl.  Ihr  upj>b^aul  is  exariinrd  1j\  an  hinni- 
j;r.'n\l  hwj-rrlni  u>  di  lrinnnj-  iiis  rin;d)dily  loi 
ndjnslnuui:  of^lalu>  h»  llial  rf  a  li  Alnl  jui 
nianrnl  irMdrnl     H   blH  apnluaiion    is  nn 
pM)\«Ml.  ;■.(  I  \  u  r  I'jM'ir.  1  l.")l  r,  illn  Intu 

iripnird  i»V  law.  IHt  I  i»iin  I  1-)1  mil  shuw  ad 
iM^^^nIn  b»i  pt  iMnnVnl  irsnll'iirr  as  id  Uh*  tlatr 
(i|  Ibi-  irln;;iM  ";.  Ir  l  Jiiiival  ni  llu'  Ihnli-  I 
.'■Uali.s.  ni  a-.'t)I  a  tlalr  .10  n:o(jl}i.  pi  mi  Id  Ihr 
lilini;  nf  Ins  ajiplit  4ilion.  wl'iu  luvn  dalr  i» 
lalri  iP^lns  applualuin  is  nid  appiovcd.  llic 
ap|»ln  ant  is  roidijnw  d  m  IfW  Mains  br  has  en 
ii)\ rd  -  Ihal  of  n  p:jjolre  oi  an  nhon  who  has 
()orn  "laiilrd  pri  mib^ion  .  lo  n  main  m  Uif 
UnilcJ  Sialcs  imiil  fiiilhoi  nollrr 

Publir  Law  fil)  7:^'.?  also  priimu  n  rnban,  ad 
^'nultrd  lo  Ihr  b'nilrd  Slalrs  foi  lawful  pri - 
inanrnl  irsidrnrr  pii«M  In  cinbri  1?.  lOtili 
In  ha\r  br.  dap'  nl  admissiDn  jMrtbili-d  lo  y.ivr 
Inin  Uu'  :.anv  brnrnls  as  Ihr  ndian  u'hn  ba  , 
adjuslrd  Jns.slalu.s  lo  llnil  of  a  nianrnl  irs 
Ulcnl  - 

The  lai^;c  number  qi  irfuj»rci  I'omlnR  lo  our 
shqrrs  lioin  Cuba  has Cicaird  ftiany.  j)! obknn 
for  Iho  \aMous  Cdvrminrnl    a^rncics  con-'" 
ccmril  with  pUJCCiMnj;  and  .sclilmy  i^cn^an 
this  ronnlry  .      t  . 

As  r\prrlrd  Ibrso  ili'dTf  at('<i  rniplovoos  liavc 
livrii  up  lo  Ibrn  rinrvuuiw  of  'X'uil  orivonl  " 
anil  ha\r  dr.v  liai  ■•rd  llirii  i  r  -pnn  iibdil  ics. 
rvri  nundful  ut  Ihr  mlrirsis  oi  llirn  Chivrin 
inrnl  1  hry  havr  Krpl  in  mind  llial  Ihry  aif 
dr.tliiiy.  vith  a  jirnplr  v  ho  h;ur  Ijcrn  U[)ioolrd 
ami  air  Iravm'*  iM-hmd  olil  lirj,,  wav^,  and 
liadilions  lo  (mb.ii  k  on  a  ni-w  way  of  lilc  in  a 
land  which,  Ihou^'Ji  a  welconifd  haven,  is  alien 
lo  ihem 
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yon  ur.L.i:A:;r.  lo  um  i  f  t  «  Novciuhcr  6,  iv/.s 

I 


TJii:  wniT>:  house 

Th«  Prrfidcnt  announced  today  ih^t       9,00  -»m  C5T  lh«  Swljp  rmb.itiiy 
irtlUvana,   rcprc»rnlinj  United  SCalo  inlcre«li  in  Ctfba.  and  ihr  Cuban  Foreign 
Min^ilry  had  rxchjinprd  diploiDAlic  nolrp  rslablishinQ  prXic  cdurc  »  mm\  mcani 
for  Ihit  iTtovrmcnt       Cuban  tviugccB  lo  iKc  Uoilrd  SIjiIch.     The  a  r  r  anj(  fnicnl  •  ^ 
for  llu*  nmv«n\cni  wer<t  i^t  out  In  a  mon\orAnduo>  ol  understanding  inc«ir). or atcd 
in  thv  n.il*"  ■. 

Tito  full  text  of  Mio  note  from  Iho  Swin*  ^mb.iisy  to  l)io  Cuban  Foreign 
MIniblry  (olU»wi: 

**Tli^  Knibtiiy  of  Switzerland  preicnti  iti  cuniplin^entc  to  the  Mtni»try 
orcii^n  Xv'Utioni  .ind.   In  it*  capacity  a»  repro  irnta tivo  of  the  inter  evti  o( 
the  Uniird  St^tri  oi  America  in  Cuba,   ha»  the  hon<ir  to  re/er  to  recent  con-  . 
vtfr^ationf  ^hirh  huvo  takeii  pl.-vre  between  the  Kmbjiiy  and  i  rpro»cnlative  s  o( 
Ihe  C*ov«*r/ii*u  nt  ol  Cuba  with  rcfcpcf  t  to  the  movvmoiit  to  thu  United  StalOf  oi 
Cubans  \vhr.  vi-Mh  to  live  in  t^o  United  5tAtei. 

**Th'!  Kmbasiy  aUo  hat  the  honor  to  let  forth  bclt>w  t1(<  te.xi.  in  r.n^likh\ 
And  S,^ltl»^h  l.in;;u.icc  wrsiona  which  nhaU  be  ctiuaUy  authentic,  o{  the  iT\cmo- 
rand«ini  of  twicicr  «tandiii^  agreed  upon  in  tho^c  coiiver  ■ationi; 

••v:::.torvANnuM  ok  UNCEKSTANniNC  mktwli :n  tmf: 

f:M!IA.:SY  OK  SV*IT/.KKI.ANI)  IN  HAVANA,  rti^FK  KbKN  T  INC 

THL'  )^Trj\<:r»m  or  thl  uniti:d  s  i  ATrs  or  /mkiuca-in 

THi:  liKPUIiLJC  CF  CUCA  ANC  TKK;  FOajWGN  MINISTKY  OF 
TUK  dbviJHNMENT  OF  CUhA  CCNCITUNING  TMi:  MOVKMKNT 
TO  TIIK  UNJTKD  STAI  ES  OF  CUIJANS  WISlUNG  TO  LIVE  IN  l  UE 
UNiTf:U  STATES 

Thu''G<<vf  r  ninent  of  CubA  ."^^rri'K  to  p«:rmit  tin*  departure  from 
Cub.i  of,  and  the  Cover  nnuv^t  of  Ihc  Unit  rd.  St  Ate  ■  .^j^ret-f  to  permit  the  enlry 
Into  thr  United  Stktoi  of.  CulMnfe  who       vh  to  Icavo  Cnb.^  for  the  Unitt  .'^tatci, 
In  jiccordjincc  with  the  jiroviMloni  of  this  ii\cnioranduin  uf  under «tanding. 

Jn  recognition  of  the  prime  iniportancv  of  the  huni.mitar  i.in  taik  of 
reuniting  divided  farlidiuft^  thi>  two  Govcrnmcniv  agroii  that  persons  Iivin/^  in 
CubA  whn  arc  immediate  relatives  of  persons  now  Itvin^;  in  tho  tjnitod  Sjiatcs 
will  b(*  |;iven.  as  a  f^rogp,  fir#T  priority  in  proccsiin|*  and  movement,^  The  tuu 
Governments  agree  that  the  t<r^  'iminodiatc  y-elatives*  is  defi(\ed  to  rtivan 
paroiiti  of  unmarried  children  undcf  the  eg'       ^1,,  ^pouseai  unniarr>i'd  children 
under  the  ape  of  21  and  brother  §  and  Ki^t'cr^  \in(fer  the  age  of  21. 

**3«    The  two  Covcroinrnts  agre*?  thnt  they  will  Mchidc  as  nu-mhers  ctf  t!u» 
first  priority  iirnup  other  chisf?  relatives  living  in  CulM  of  |'er*»<ink  nou*  in  thi' 
».Uniti*il  .Stotrs  i*«h<i  reside  in  tK-t  iijt)\e  liou^eluild  a^  tlio  imnu-dtati*  r olAti vt**i  whm 
fkuch  iiirluiion  tn  rcf^uirrd  hy  humanitarian  considi^raiionK.    In  «ir<lfr  to  protci  t 
thit  iuti'^rtty  nf  the  ;iKrvcd  principle  of  lil'At  priority       immc^d^at*^  tc'Uttivi**.  the 
Iwo  Covernmonti  af*r«;i  th.it  ii  will  be  i\ect*>  vary  to  verify  the  rel.ttuut.-«hlp  .ikiJ 
tlio  iictiijl  CKistrnci!  of  the  hiiiii.>nitari>iii  cousidoratnois  referred  lo.     Thtr  t^^o 
CoverniMr!n\e  a(*ree  that  this  \^hV  of  vi  rlf ieation  Will  bi«  carried  laif  hy  thr 
Emhati«y  of  Switzerland  in  Havana  5nd  that  th<7  jUtl^iMcnt  of^thai  Kn\bai/:y  will 
bo  Acci'|itcd  by  thn  twn  Govomiiionti  a»  final,  \ 

.  '  ^  A 
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"4.     The  Govfrnmrnf  of  Cuba  iK'*^"       |.roiinl  lo  Ihe  }.t^^h^*•y  of 
S>\it&.Tl.\nd  4n  ll.wan*        •oon        |n)iiib)c  (K\icwi  UI<  r  c.Ul.  d  "Cub.>n 

Metier  Llil  A")  o/  iininfdi.\lf  ifljl»vci  Iivmih  »•)  Cub*       prrton*  now  liv»»ig 
In  Ihc  Uniird  5l*lci,   end  of  olhr  r  itrtont  b'^ing  \i\  Cub.>  Ho>rribrd  m  purugraph 
3  Above,  who  wUh  10  livu  tit  il»f  UmUd  SIaI.!#.     Tlio  Kinbat^y       Swil/.i  r  l.»iul 
u\  HAvanj  wOl  lr.u»fniU  Cuban  MAtlcr  l.l«t  A  lo  Ibo  Gp vornivunl  ol  Ih^  UnHcd 
Sl.\l<»*.     Thr  Oovornnirnt  of  tli J  United  5tAtc  •  for  llt  .fiart.   wiM  h^vc  prepared 
j»  lUl  (hcriiii.^dcr  called  "US  NUilrr  !.»•!  A")  b.i4»»l  on  inf  o  riii*l  lOn  •uppl»rd  by 
pcrfonv  now  Mviiig  in  Ihc  Unilcd  Slaici  v^bo  h.ivo  inuiirdi.uc  rclaUvoi  Iwing  in 
Cuba  anil  who  ar«  pirparcd  to  rrcoivr  ftiid  >ro  Intrrt-tflrd  »i\  r\cciv»n|;  •vich 
fcUlivc*.     ll  )■  undcrilood  Ihal         I»jIa  provided  for  \t\  Uwm  p.ir.i>;r*ph  may  be 
prepared  in  jnilallmentt  and  thall  b»  •uppUn^cnlcd  froinln^w  lo  lliuc.  ^ 

"5.     Thoic  nainco  which  ^^pptfar  on  tolh  Cuhftn  Mjilor  U*l  A  and  US 
MAtUr  L»il  A  w»n  ho  Incorporated  by  ihc  Govevnn»enl  of  ihc  United  .Sl^ilcf  in  a 
•  utgU  lUl  (htireinfftcr  called  "Joint  Conaolid.Ucd  Lifcl  A"),  whidi  will  b« 
f  ransmitfed  by  the  Ein^atiy  of  Switierl.^nd  in  llav^m*  to  the  G«ivcrnmont  of 
Cuba.     Wah  retpoct  to  Joint  Conaohdatcd  Liat  A.   there  will  bo  a  pr e •  ui^pti on 
that  th«  pcrioni  on  the  Met  will  b#  perinittr«l  by  (lu-  G<»v<rr  nnicnt  of  Cuba  to 
depart  Cuba  and  will  b«  pern«iMrd  by  th«  Government  of  the  Unitc<l  State*  to 
cnlei*  the  United  .'ilAlCf*.   but  final  pcrn^iijion  will  be  c""-^'**^'*' 

apftrov.il  by  both  Covei  nnvent*  of  cnr^ba  r  k  aI  it>n  liftte  for  e.ccb  fh^ht  from  Cuba 
to  tbo  United  State*. 

'•6.     The  caeoe  of  per-ioni*  who«e  nainve  appear  on  Cuban  Mn»tt?r  I-ifl  A 
or  on  US  Ma>tc/  Li»t  A  but  not  on  both  (.»nd  •!u-rc(>>re  ni-t  on  Joint  Con^olidatrd 
LJil  a)  will  be  lhi»  object  of  further  cx;4m»nai»on  by  the  two  Gov. r nnu-nl 
titilirutji  the  flcrvictft  of  the  I-*iubAety  of  Switzerland  in  M.wana  a»  rtquwed, 
with  A  view  to  the  tnclueioA  of  luch  per^onj  m  kdtlcnda  to  Joinl  Consolidated 
lAmt  A.  or.  in  any  caec,   »n  the  second  prior>ty  group  doncr^bod  below  in 
pAra|;raph 


••7.     The  two  Governments  aJree  lhal  from  Joint  Couwolidated  Li  it  A, 
and  itt  addenda,  embarkation  lit)t  for  each  fl^j^ht  froii*)  Cuba  lo  t)i<*  Ui»iled 
Slain  will  be  drAwn.     The  In*^o  G"*v e r  n->»rnt  »  .^f.rcc  that  ll»cy  will  itsakc  t-very 
effort  lo  ensure  tha^  the  fi.'lowio  •  catc-orie\  of  p^r^ont  ^ppca»nc  on  Joint 
Coniohf!jlcd  ^-iit  A  ;tre  lr.in*po   -cd  Ui  ;ho  orJer  ol  pr^oiity  uil.ratrd;  rirtt, 
parcntj  ir.d  u" -i^a  r   ' -d  b.f '.'icr^  .-nd  •Ictcrt  ruder  the  ago  of  l\  livin^;  in  Cub  sr 
orcl)lld.  ,rn  h\  in^  in  the  Ca.tcd  rt.ilet  u-^der  tr»e  a;;c  of  21.  Se<.  ond,  nnmnirud  • 
children  under  the  aj(c  of  Z\  living  in  Cuba  of  p.ircnit  living       the  Umtid  States: 
i^nd  third,   spouses  l.ying  in  Cub.i  of  pei'ion*  living  in  xUc  United  St.^l*-*, 
Katrviliet  And  orhvr  ..lenrj-^r*  ol  the  K^.r^oliolJ^  will  he  p<  rmuted  to  travel 
logclher  iJ^  accordanc^wilh  the  principUii  oj  paragraph  ^  abovo. 


^ "B.     When  both  Co v«r  niurnt  •  njiroc  that  thi*  pcrsoni  n|j|'#jar  in,?  on  .ri>in( 
Contolid;^ted  Ll»t  A  and  ltd  addenda  no  lohger  re<|Uiro  full  utilisation  <»f  Ibc 
tr jnaportalion  provided,   the  inovrnieni  of  other  pcrtont  livin><  in  Cuba  v.lio 
wifli  lo  live  in  the  Un»tL«d  Slulet  will  bci^n*.     I'lrtl  con  •  idc  r  at  i».n  will  h^  iMven 
lo  rclalivei  hving  in  Cnba  of  porstmt  hving  in  the  United  Matc:^  n*.Iio  do  r\.l  lall 
within  tho  definition  of  iVnmediate  relattwa. 

••9.     "Vhe  Go^rnment  of  Cuba  agrcet  to  present,  indue  cou'r^r.  fo  the 
Embat«y  of  SwltteTland  in  Yiavana.  for  ti  antmintion  lo    the  Government  uf  the. 
United  Statet  &  li»t  (hereinafter  callod^  'Cuban  Master  Lift       )  of  aU  *uch 
per«Ont  who  will  bo  permitted  lo  iicplClCTr on\  Cuba.    The  Government  of  Cuba 
•  greet  lo  contider,  in  preparin|{  Cuban  Maaler  LitI  U.   naniet  of  peroons  hvin(» 
'in  Cubft  •nbmUted  by  the  Government  of  tho  UiMtcd  States  on  the  bai»i  of  »nfof 
mation  tupplied  by  friend*  and  relitivea  living;  in  the  United  Staler. 

MORE 
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•*)0.  Thy  two  Gov  f  r  nii»€  nl  •  aj^icr  ihjl  Cub.m  Matltr  Li  H  W  will  (oiu* 
lh«  b.iAtt  oi  the  prrpjr  Alton  ol  cmbAik.itioii  litit  for  CAth  flijihl  fioin  CuhA  to 
the  Urtilfd  StAlvf.  m  ;kccordAnc«  with  j^roccdurct  dctcribed  below. 

•'II.     TKf  CovcrninrnI  of  Cuba  ji^rcci  Chtl.  wilh  rcipcct  <o  poriont 
on  cither  ^oUtl  ConfoIid.)lcd  L)ft  A  or  Cuban  KUtl«r  Lift  D,  It  will  prc|>Ar«, 
in  contultAllon  with  Ihc  Tmb.^tty  oi  5wi|tcrland  In  IfavRnn,  profporliv« 
ctnbdrkAllon  licif  for  Indi vidu.U^ f hght •  from  Cub*  lo  lh«  Unilcti  SUfm.  Such 
hi*t«  will  b«  providrU  Ihc  Government  of  iho  United  Sl*lo*  At  l«*il  •«von  iX^y 
priow  to  Ihc  <l»lc  of  the  /li|[lil. 

"12,     Th«  CovcrniYicnt  of  iho  United  St.\l^t  Agrcct  In  turn  to  Inform 
the  Govcrnritont  of  Cuba  without  delay,  iJirough  lh«  En»b*iiy  of  Sw)lr«rland  xn 
llAvana,  of  pcr^ont  on  the  cmbArUation  Itstt  .ipprovcO  for  cnUy  into  Ihc  United 

with  the  und e r •  1 3 nding  that  final  formilitict  will  be  completed  at  the 
point  of  en>b.>  rkAdon  by  officoif  of  the  US  Inuni^r al ion  and  Natu r al  i t a ttoii 
Service  And  Public  Health  Service. 

r 

•*l  ).     The  Government  of  Cuba  agroce  to  ateemblo  iuch  pertont  at  the 
•Irport  *t  Varkdero. 

••14.     The  two  Gov  er  ninvnt  I  Agrro  l)>^t  »\ic^  pertont  u'lll  be  !#ubjcct  to  a 
Iin.r1  di'p.iiiui  o  inspection  by  officio  of  thy  rycparlinenl  o f -it^imgi  al^on  .ind  Iho 
MiniklVy  o>  Public  Health  of  Cuba  and  lo  ao  intrance  inspection  by  officials  of 
the  lov^^ir.r  Alif.il  and  N.^t  u  r  aI  i7  a  t  ion  Service  Jind  the  Public  Health  Service  of  the 
United  5l  Ale       aI  the  airjiorl  in  Varadcrcy     Pirrsoni  found  in  be  Jnebgible  for 
depArlurc  from  Cuba  by  C\ib;in  officiali  in  accordjnc^  lawe  and 

regul.Mii«nA  in  force  in  Cuba  or  thoei'  found  by  Anierican  officiali  to  be  uielij;»ble 
for  enlf -iitcic  in  to  (be  United  Sloice  under  Iaw^  and  rcgulAtiom  in  force  in  the 
United  Slate*  will  not  be  perr>ulled  to  en^bark. 

1 

•*I5.     The  Government  of  the  United  Slates  agreee  to  provide  a|r  Iraiie- 
portAlion  to  vr^V  pcrton*  permitted  to  deparlN^uba  and  to  enter  the  United^ 
StJitce  from  V^radc^ro  lo  a  convenient  point  yi  V^*^'  United  SCalce. 

The  Government  of  the  United  Sluice  agrees  to  provide  air  IrAns- 
portation  with  inch  frequency  and  capacity  aa  lo  perrTiil  lh<  movement  of  between 
J,  000  and  4,  000  per  tone  per  month, 

•*17,     The  two  Govcrnmente  agree  that  the  fir  it  inoveintnt  the 
Ivrmi  of  ihie  memorandum  of  underatandin|;  will  bcjjin  not  later  iKufi 
December  I,  IV^S. 

"18.     The  two  Coveinnilonli  agree  that  any  problems  that  may  arine  in*^ 
^tho  Implen^cnt;^! ion  of  thi •  •  memo r a n^dum  of  undc r tt^ncjinj;  will  be  conipirfered 
jointly  by  ^hc  ^^nvbacity  o(  ISwit^'erlarid  in  MAvnna.   re  pr  e  fcnl  ing  Ihi:  inler<»(9  of 
tlio  Unit4:d  Statee  of  America  In  the  Hopubhc  of  Cuba.  And  Hie  GoveriKucnt  of 
Cuba. 
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"III  llic  (ourcr  ot  i\*f  (  onv  A  n  aI  lOnt  wlin  h  l«*d  to        'invinur  A  ntJurTi  of 
uiMi4}r«l«aiiiling  ccl  (oifh  ««buv^,   ihJ^bvi' i  nine  mI  of  1  ul»A  •lAlrdJi^*  posilioh 
Contc^ninj  tlir  U(-|kjirturc  ol  In  hniciAnt  .\nd  iikcn  fruiii  IS  lo  Z(»  ycAra  of  jgc 
i|»  Cul>A  wHm  ^rr  ob|i(;od  to  porlorin  |^ni}u»l«ury  nulilary  •crvicr.     The  Gowrn- 
iitcni  o(  Cubh  al«o  vi^lcd  IHaI  il  woura  sil  (orlh  il«  position  on  lhr«t  mail«rr  \n 
a  «cti4r«t«  nolot 

'*  rh<^  Gov^rnnicnl  ol  Ih^  United  Slaloii  tlAlod  ih^t  II  would  rop)y, 
lhfOi»|:h         f!iiib.\«c|r  i>(  .S^ilxcrl«nd«   lo  the  note  oi  lh«  Gov«riimrnl  of  CubA 
referred  lu  in  the  preceding  pArAgrAph  And  would  •a\  /orlU  il«  own  position  on 
ft"*«t'  in;iil,Mc  .III  II  hftd  brni  rMprr««cd  In  llic  couriie  of  Iho  di«cuv«ion9. 
i'lirl  hrrMiorr.   ilir  Guvcrninrni  o(  the  United  5IaIc«  sidled  It  would  IrAnmnit 
t».  till*  (.'I'ViT  nmcni  oi  Cub*,  througli  ih«  F!nibj«by  of  5wll  i«  rl and,  a  •cpArxlo 
ii'ilf  €«*ni  i.TiiioK  thf  position  o(  the  Govtirnmcnt  of  tho  United  £l^lc«  on  lh« 
iii.itti'r  of  the  inrluvion  in  tho  movomenl  fr»i»n  Cub^  of  person*  in>prl«onoil  in 
(■utiA  fur  uffcncrc  of  a  polilir^l  naiur<  as  ihnt  pocilion  hnO  bcoii  4*xpr««««d  in 
the  roiirsr  of  the  di cCuc •  lOnn. 

*'l'hc  Ouvcriimcnl  of  t^iib*  slAlcd  ihal  il  would  reply  lo  the  noto  of  the 
<<ovcr iiiiir nl  i»f  iho  UkiumI  ''tAlc*  COnc<W»ing  Iho  liu'lusion  In  lli*  iiiovcin«nl  In 
th.il  coiiniiy  uf  por^Aii*  iw^prlfconvd  in  Cuba  for  offsnArs  a^Alntfl  ihv  revolution 
.tii<l  w«»iili:  I. el  ffirth  ilM  i**vti  |Mf4ilt(^n  on  lhi«  iii.ilirr  Ak  it  hud  born  rAprc««od  in 

the   t'OMI  KO  ihn   lIlCl  III^MIIIAA. 

"I  li«-  J.ni(>akty  I«a»  iht  li>inorJO  prwpoAO  ih^t,  if  thi:  mi'lyr  kl  Antliiij;* 
dcAi  riiiril  III  llic  ii|i-.iior.ii*iiuin  rklhiKlinf;  tfct  forth  .ibiivc  Arc  Avccplablo 

lo  Ihr  Min>a.lry       »-\>r>-i)*ii  Itcl.irionit   this  note  aim!  the  Miiii«tiy'«  r<-ply 
con«'ui  rinc  Ih*  1 1  1 1*  bh.tll  i  i>iii4i  ittil  c  diii       i  vpt  An(  o  by  ihr  C-iV*  •  iimonl  *  {  fti** 
Uiiiird  .mil  iht'  r.o\  «  r iiiitcr Ol  of  C\jbu  ol  the  termA  of  the  inc nio r .1  ndun^  of 

uiiii«ji  wLiTtyH^,  M  h«i  II  tfh.ill  ixl'K.  AffcCl  i)p  the  dAt«>  of'lhv  r<'ply. '* 

(.'^l.ijnikli  l..nj;o.»|;.;  •  i-r^i«in  oniitlrd) 

A  (  oi*c  t*  r  r  iiig  rioic  from  Ih**  Ciib*n  Torci^n  h,liiiiAlry  lt»  the 
l  iiib.i*  IV  «  oniplolfid  1*11*  OAi.liA|i);i*  Aiicj[  pul  Iho  fiicimirandum  ol  wmtcr At^^nding 
into  rfff-ct.  ,  /  4  ^ 

Til  ..-{dillon  to  thrtr  niAin  notoft  Ihi-i  o  Wl^C  four  oihor  nol^K  m  >*cli.'.r.f,v*l 
^cpjruirly       .iho*il  V;  i<»  nil  CsT.    ;i  he  fir«<i.  of  ilic^e,  fjom  ih  i  C'ubA^  JoWi^'ii 
Mt.HAlry  In  lliQ  .SwIaa  Kmb^rtAy,    reAil^       follows  (cVim)  i  .ii\ljiil.».'y       ri»dur  I 
AnH  cl*>k«-  )ii'iil»*»J)* 

'*Tli4'  Covi- riinwitl  ol  C'.Mb.i«  in  .\f  «.ordancc  ^vilh  l)ic  ulAli  nn  nt  iA  ff***  iM*t« 
roi(l<*iniii|;  llir  nwnio  r   nduiii  nf  u  ndu  r  tol.oiJ  AikH  In  orOcr  Itr  nrovrrl  «'f  <>>ia 

in  ititi'r)»r*-IAlion  on  Ilir  j^^rl  of,   nr        rolilion  lo,  *  o  rl.ou  per  ^  uiiu  »\  •       by » 
>-i*>if»OM  <d  ih»i  tiitclnl  fiinrl»<<'n  I  hoy  porfor»i^  or  liecAiuc  of  Ivft.il  ^>liMnrtiionfc  fri»ni 
will*  )i  ilu'y  \  .unioi  be  i'xoii«i-d>  An-  subji'i  t  to  certain' fr  Air  itiiri»f«  ni  cvi;ard  *<#  * 
their  vIcpArturt*  ur  who  iln  not  liAve  the  ri^hC  lo  lojivr  tlic  ^i^iiiilTy,  iKinViilrrA  ii 
Utt«*fiil\to  4'Oiillrni  in  wrilinM.  >^oft  alio  t<i  |iubllAh|^  w)i;il  >^a«  i^tAl^d  o^ully  to  ' 
the  coAvrr  AAiioriA  with  thf^  SwUb  Kinb&AAy  wlilrli  j»rc4.i-ded  ihc  vaUI  (mi  luordii.UMin 
ol)  ooitc  rbl  undln^,   iii  r  i-'f  *' r<;n«  V  to  prlorllli*v«  form  .i  nd  i*'<'ii>iii' r  tif  d«*|"^rtMi  •  • 
C  ubai  nA  wh(i  v*i  a  h  lo  join  l)io  i  r  r  *'l.i  live  a  i*  r  1 1  v  *-  in  1  In*  Unitrd  .Tl  .it-  '^t  ••••'■n'ly 
HiaI  III  thi  I  'XHt"  «if  Ir  c  linii  i  ii  oa  oi   m('  ill  fd  |»c  r  voi>in  I  u  hnuti  drpi  i  i*i  r  •*  1 1  •  <*«i  ihi- 
counliv  ni.ty  (auMo«4  ACnmiA  di  t*l  urbj  nci-  In  a  ^jnTif  ic  ao<  iAl  ^i.  i  v  li  c  o  r 
prndnM  iO)«.   brcAUAt  a  r>epl<tcen)*-nl  for  inch  po  r  a  Oft  would  not  lOtnwiiAtrlv  b>* 
HI' nl.tb]i-.  till'  Oovcrnrni-ni  i*|  Cubn  will  .lolhori&o  liic  d«p.ii'iurr  of  *u<.l»  y*  i  -huu 
wilhni  ll.r  period  during  uhicK  the  iripA  will  taki*  phu'e,  tot  w)P  pit;iiponr  |i 
until  ilu'  lioVr  when  kuch  pcfAOi.  n\Ay  br  n'placed  m  tin*  dvilio^  which  hi*  pvi  fwi'iiX. 

Moni:         '  ./ 
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**l.lkr  witr.    Ml*il  lit  I  oitfcil  il««t  y  Mt|}t  Mu'   a  I    t  •- « •  •••  |il   ititlit*   CiltiA  n  itol** 

lunl.iliitti^         ir  nnoi  .'\n*hiMi  uf  urn**  r  «l.HHltHf(.   ^iwi  fur  lUr  •.iiiti'  rraMOOt  fri 
/oilli  in  il.u  pit'c  rilmK  p  * i  ."^^ i  aph.  OftvrrnotonI  of  CmU.x  <unii«lria  II 

<lu^li  iblr  lo  confirm  lirrrby,   i^nd  ai  l))€  •antr  lutic  lo  publish,   whti  il  clearly 
•  latr<f  iftirin/;  l)ic  cr»urtc  of  lha  negfii,^i lona;  DAmoly  iHaI  no  cilii«h  who  undfr 
Ihc  l4w  It  hicluJcd  In  l)ic  fti  il  cajl-up  for  compulsory  miliUry  icrvico.  lliui  U. 
bclwc-.'p  1^  ^nj  of  AC€,  or  vkbo  will  be  included  In  tho  c  All-up  in  llic 

neMl  iwu  ycjrt.  (h^i  it  lo  «Ay.  Who  it  jt  pictcnl  1^  ycJrt  of  Agr.  Ihc  rtghc 

lo  Icuvo  Ihe  counlry  And  (licrtfort  will  not  bt  Aulhorixcd  lo  IcAvt. 

The  5wltt  KlmbAtiy  rcplitd  lo  ihit  nol«  At  followt.(con>pliiYicnlAry 
InlroJucUon  And  clot4  omiilcd): 

*'r>ur>n|^  Iho  loconi  ftisc U4 1 ioiit  which  led  lo  iht  ineniorAndum  of  iiiidtr- 
tUniling  of  November  G.    I9(»5,  lh«  Cnibatcy  of  SwiUcrUnd  ni«d<  clc*r  lhal  It 
hAil  hern  ihe  under  tlandmg  And  hope  of  (he  Cover  nnieni  of  Ihe  Unili'd  !>lAlet  ihAl 
Iho  tUlenttnl  by  Ihc  Prime  Minitirr  of  Cuba  on  Scplembor  30,    I9C5.  would 
«ncon>p^ttf  portont  tiv  Ihcie  caiu|;orirt  who  wished  lo  leuvo  Cub%  lo  live  in  Iht 
Uiiiled  »Sl.»lc»r   Thut,   for  exAmpIo,  Iherc  wAt  no  tui^^ewtion  in  IhAl  brOAd 
tiMleiiicnl  Ihul  any  lechnit.  i.^im  who  withvd  I*  IcAvt  Ctib:i       (t  r        lh«  Uniled 
hiali'i*  would  bo  prcvcniud  from  depArling,   even  1 1  n>po  r  J  r  1  ly. 

"7he  Cuvi  rnn^cnl  nf  Iho  United  M^Iva  icgrcl*  ihAI  Al  Ihit  lime  »he 
(iOv  VI  i.iii**f*t  of  CuWa  hAK  nui  periniiicd  nivn  fcubjuet  lo  military  »rrvicv  jnd^ 
reri.\>n  ti  i  hnicLmt  lo  be  included  under  Ihc  Icrnit  oi  Ihe  Mernoraitduin  of 
UmliTii..  nilini;.     'Ihe  Govr  i-nn>ciil  of  ihc  Uniled  5iateb  eMprc^iot  Ihe  hwpe  *hal 
the  (Utvr  r  nine  nl  of  CubJ  will  be  willini;  lu  rpiiontider  Ihit  poftilion  exp^eated 
111  flic  iOttri'C  ol  Ihc  ditcuAftiont  im-nltoncd  Above  And  repvAicd  in  ihe  nole  of  iho 
Kllnitliy.     The  Govcrnmrni  of  ihi-  Uiiiled  .Si^let  wlAhet  lo  tlr«'at  the  p.-\  ili«.  ul  ar 
Imporl^rcc  which  tuch  r  ec  oni  idc  r  Alton  would  hAvc  in  pernoKiiig  ihe  reunion 
of  many  fAiniliet. 

»     ••Tor  lit  pArl.   Ihe  Covernmrnl  of  Ihe  U»"»ted  Sl.ilen  reiifflrmt  itt 
rcAclinett  in  f^ranl  enlry  lo  th<«  United   5lAlOf   t  t  ihe  po  rix>ii(i  wlio  Arc  the  tubjecl 
of  Out  note  llirovif^h  pioccttureA  contttlenl  wilh  tliotc  otljbTNhc<l  in  the 
McmorAndiini  of  UnOc  r  tiAitdfng  of  ihit  fiala,  ** 

The  Ihird  tepar^^le  note  wAt  from  llic  ^wiaii  ITiiibAtfy  lu  Iho  Cuban  Toreign 
Mlnlttry  (conipli  lue  nl  a  r  y  inlroducliun  And  clo«e  omilled): 

*'At  Ihe  Tnibav^y  of  y>wilxerl<tnil  made  clear  durint:  Ihi*  courte  of  the 
recent  convrrtalionk  which  led  \\\  Ihe  Meino  rAiulum  of  Uii^tut  ^l^ndittf*  on  ihe 
iiiovenieni  of  pcraun*  fioiu  C.ub'i  \o  iho  United  ^'lalrt,  at  i  i  pli'd  liy  both 
Cvvc  rniiij-nlii  on  Novctiib*- r  A.  J'/'iS,  the  Ci'uvcriiiiii-nl  of  iImi  Unilt'*|  .Sc^K'S  repardu 
wilh  itpeetal  huinatiiu  r  Un  eoncvrn  ihc  raaiK  of  Oioac  ptiewnna  itMpriv«*ni'd  in 
CMbii  fOr\^frh*et  pf  ^puhtichl  n;Alur«.    It  h.)d  bccrt  the  undvrAl;f)idin|'  and  \\o\\t 
el  the  Gnvcrnn\en|  of  |h«  t'nUed  flAint  ihAi  iKe  tlalvineni  by  Ihr  PriOf\o  Kiini**tcr 
of  CtibA  on  t'cplcmbor  )0.  IVf>S  ^ould  c  .uuiiip^«t    prrtonM  lo  lh|«  category  who 
withud  lo  leava  CubA  In  livi*  in  llie  United  St^t^t. 

**The  Governn^enl  of  Ihe  United  SIaU'a  renrclt  ih.^l  Al  lh>»  tunc  lh« 
Covornmcnl  of  CubA  haa  not  pern\illed  polilicAl  prttonerK  lo  be  included  und«:r 
ihe  icrint  of  ihfl  Memorandum  of  Undertlanding.    The  Gnvornn\«nt  of  Iho  l»nitt:d 
t»talo»  «xpfeftea  the  hope  that  the  Covenwnciil  of  Cuba  will  be  willln^  lo  rjc»H>tider 
this  position.    Tho  Covcrnn^ent  of  the  United  Statot  \\Uhu»  In  vtr«f«  the  l  arllcular 
Cn);n>rlAnCt*  which  iUcK  recontlderaliop  would  hkve  In  p'eriiiittin)(  tho  reunion  of 
iriftn/  fftmllioA. 

'Tor  ili  part.  Ihc  Cov«ri\ti}cnl  of  lK«,Uhitieil  5talea^eafCif  rti«  ita 
rvAdi/V^*  lo  yrant  entry  to  Iho  United  S|atet  of  aucK  po\itic^l  prilipnrra  t)iroii(h 
prvc/durcA  ^ooa»*tent  wUb  ifSoto  «A|abUthcO  in  the  Meinnran^ym  of  Undcr<*t.^ndinf{^ 
ol  Nd^«inUer  6.  I'>65.         '      "  ^  *  ' 
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i 


-  6  - 

i.ote  ifiiiijicd       Iho  Swi4»  irmbaniry.  rr^d  ac  folK>%v#:  ' 

"The  Minivlry  of  l-'orclgn  n<<).tC{on«  |»ro«cril9  ii«  compliinf  nl  g  lo  lh« 
Kn)b.i9«y  of  .^u  tiro  rl.ind.   i  f  prr  ye nl inj^  l)ic' inl v  re  •!  si  of  lh>J  UniU  d  ^l^to*  of 
America  iu  CobA,   nod  in  aiJi4^vl<,'0|Mnjj  rrccipl  of  il»  nol«  Jj^lcJ  November  6^ 
ha«  ihc  honor  lu  tuforr/i  il  l!»al  the  Cubnn  putirton  on  Ihe  loAllcr  f«  thit 
c.Mpic%w«:a  u\  kU  noU-  of  Octooer  12  of  the  prc«cnt  y«ar.** 


i     t     §  § 


V 
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Exhihit  No.  12 
A  PETITION 

TO  THE 

U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights 


rs    IN   THC  U. 


Me,    THB    UNOIRSIGNKO   PART  I C I PANTS'  TN   ThC    U.    S.  COMMlSSlOlj 

ON  Civil  Rianrs  consuctation  on  Asian  and  Pacific  Americans^ 

RCQUCST    THAT    THt   FOLLOWING   RSCOMMINOAT IONS    BC  IMPLCHENTEOi 

1.  That  thc  commission  submit  specific  findings  ano 

ReCOMMINOATlONS    TO  THK  CONOllISS  ANO    TO  THI  PRISIOENTij 

2.  That  appropmiat*  Fiocral  aoinciss  namio  in  thc  Consulta- 
tion BI  CALLED   BEFORE   THE   COMMISSION   TO  RCSPO^   TO  THq 

issues  ano  data  presented  during  the  consultat loni 
9.  That  more  inoepth  studies  on  the  priorities,  issues^ 

ANO  problems  be   PURSUED  BY   THIS  COMMISSlONi 

4-  That  the  President  appoint  an  asian^^  Pacific  americaJ^ 

C0MMISS|pNER  TO    THIS   COMMISSlONi  ANO 

.5.  That  this  petition  bk  submitted  into  the  records  of  tk 
proceedings  of  this  Consultation  and  printed  as  part 
OF  the  report  of  this  consultation. 


Name 


QRttANlZATlQN/ AFFILIATION 


6  A  /^»"^AAg?^«</  l-«'<ft/'^9>/ 
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A  PaiTION 


TO  THE 


U.S.  Commission  on  CrviL  Rights 

««.  THt  UfNNIRtiaNio  PART  1 C lf>ANTS  IN  ^TH«  U.  S.  COM»4US|ON 
ON  CIVIL  Rl«HTS  CONSULTATION  ON  AslAN  AND  PACIPIC  AM^RICANB. 
NtOl>«»T/  THAT  POLLOWINa  RttCONWKNOAT  I  Ons   DC  IMFLCNCNTlO, 

I.    THAT   TH«   COMMISSION  SU0NIT    SPSC  1 1>  I C  BINDINGS  AND 

NSCOHHS|«>ATIONS   TO   THS    CONanStt    AND    TO   TMl  PNCSIdKNTi 

1.  That.  APPROPRiATs  Fsdsral  agsnciss  namsd  in  ths  Consulta 

TION  SI   CALLSO  eSPdfIS    THS  CONHISSION    to  RCtPONO  TO  THR 
%SSUSS  AND  OATA  ^SSSNTSO  OUMINO   THl   CONSULTAT I  ON  | 

3.  That  no4«S  inospth  stuoiss  on  ths  prioritiss.  issuss. 

ANO  PPOSLSNS   SI  PURSUSO  SY   THIt  CONMISSlON| 

♦  .  That  th«  ppssidsnt  appoint,  an  asianH)p  Pacitic  Anbpicai^ 

COMMISSIONCP   TO  THIS  CO^isSIONi    ANO  \- 

That  this  pstition  ^ susnittid  into  ths  pscopds  or  thk 

PPOCSSDmas  op   THI^CONSulTATION   AMO   PPlNTtO  AS  ^APT 

s     or  tn«  pspoat  op  this  Consultation^ 

\ 

QiiflAW  1  z AT  I  au/Kwr  i  L  1 A  T 1  nn 


AvvA<uo  lyc 


ADowsaa 


'  A  PETITION 


TO  THE 

U.S,  GcJiMisSiQN  0^ -Civil  Rights 

Hi,    THC  UNOnSJONCO  MRTICIPANT»    in   TMt   U.    S.  COMMISSION 
OH  CIVIL   RiaHTt  CONSOLTATION  ON  ASIAN  AND  PACIFIC   AnkHICANS.  ' 
fllQUCST   THAT   TH«   FOLCd^INC  RtCOMMCNOA  T I  OnS   M    I  MPLEMtNTCO  .' 

I,.    THAT   THk   COMMISSION   SUBMIT   SPECIFIC   FINDINGS  AND 

MCONMKNDATIONS   TO   THC.  CONORVSS  ANO   TO   THE  f  PRC S I OCNT  i 

1.    That  ^PPROPRIATC  F«0«RAI^Ai«NCI«S  NAMSO    IN  TH€  CONSULTA- 
TION M  CAi.Lio  mUFOmm  Tfk  Cqmnissiqn  to  respond  to  tmc 

ItSUlS  AND  DATA^  PRKMNTID  DURING  THC  CONSULTATION, 

3.  That  morc  imdcrth  studics  on  thc  prioritics.  issues. 

AND  FROBLCMS  M  FIMSUCO  SY^THIS  COMMISSIONi 

4.  Th^  TIH^  PRCSIOCNT  appoint  an  ASlAN^^ltf AciFIC  AMERICAN 
COMMISSIONCR   TO, THIS  COMMISSION!    ANO  jOft 

5.  THAT   THIS  PCTITION  SC  SUSMI^TTfO    INTO  THC  RECORDS  OF  THE 
PRDCCCOINGS  OF   THIS  CONSULTATION  ANO  PRINTC^   AS  PART 

OF   THC  RCPORT  OF   THJHjP  CONSULT  AT  J  QN . 


QRaANI7ATlQM|AFFIi  tA^l^^ 


X 
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^PETITION 

TO  TH6 


U.S.  C^issioN  ON  Civil  Rights 


W«.  TN«  UNOCR^IOHCO  PARTlCll»ANTS  IN  TH«  U.  S.  COMMISSIGM 
ON  ClVIU  1«I6HTS  CONSVM.TATION  OM  ASIAN  AND  PACIFIC  AMCRICANS, 
R«OUBST    THAT    TH«   FOLUOWlNa   RCCOPtNlNQAT IONS   DK  IMPLtMlNTSOi 

1.  That  ths  Commission  sV^^i^  sp«cific  PiNOiNam  and 

VIECOMMtNO\TIONS   TO  TH«  CONORCSS  AND   f\  TM«  ^RCSlDCNTt  ^ 

2.  That  hPwno^niKju  Fkokral  AacNcics  namco  in  th«  consulta- 
tion m  CALLCD  •KfOMK  THd  C(^I  SSION  TO  RCSPONO  TO  THC 
ISSUKS  ANO^OATA   PRSSCNTKO  OUHINO  THC  CONSUlTATIONi 

3.  That  mork  inokpth  STiioics  oN  tm«  ^miomitics.  issues. 

AMO  PROSUKMS  PURSUSO  SY   THIS  COMMISSTWi  « 

♦  .  That  ths' prcsidknt  appoint  an  asian'^  Pacipw;  AnkricaI^ 

COMMISSIONKR  TO   THIS   CtHMISSIONf  AND 

6j  That  this  pktition  mu  sum i^tco  into  th«  rccohos  op  th« 

^    PROCHOINaS  OP   this  CON^UUIAtiON  and  PRINTCD  as  PAUt  ^ 




OP  th«  rkpoiit  op  this  Consultation, 


Dw&AM 1 z AT 1 nnykmm i l i at i qm 


1^ 
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A  prriTioN 


TO  THE 


U.S.  CoHMissioN  ON  Civ 


GHTS 


We.    THC    UNDERSIGNCO   PARTICIPANTS    IN   THE  S.  COMMISSION 

ON  Civil  Rights  Consultation  on  Asian ^ano  Pacific  Americans. 

RCOUCSt'  that    TMC   following   rteCOMMBNOAT ions   Oe  INPLENENTKOi 

1.  That  thk  Commission  submit  spbcipic  findings  and 
recommendations  to  the  congress  ano  to  the  presioenti 

2.  ThatN^pprophiate  Federal  agehc^es  named  in  the  Consulta- 
tion fH^  CALLED  kIBPORE   THE   COMMISSION   TO  RESPOND    TO  THE 
ISSUES  ANO  DATA  PRESENTED  DURING   THE  CONSULTAT  |,0N| 


That  more  indepth  stuOi^s  on  the  priorities, 
and  problems  be  pursued  by  this  commissloni 


I SSUCS. 


4.  That  the  I^esioent  appdint  an  AsiAr/^R  Pacific  American^ 
Commissioner  to  this  Commissioni  and 

5,  That  this  petition  be  submitted  into  the  records  or  the 

PROCEEDINGS   OP    THIS  CONSULTATION   AND   PRI^^TEO   AS  PART 
OF    THE   REI^ORT    OF    THIS  CONSULTATION. 


nffGANlZATiQN/APKlLlATlQN 


1 
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A  PETITION 


/ 

Jo 


TO  THE 


U.S. 


Commission  on  Civil  Rights 


A 


\ 


Ml.    TNC   UNOmtlOfMID  PAMTICIFANTS    IN    THK   U.    S.  CONNISSION 

ON  Civil  RiaHTs  Consultation  on  Asian  and  pacific  ancricans. 

WRQUIST   THAT   TM«   POLLOWj^O  flKCONMKNDAT  I ONS   BE  IHPL^HCNTEDi 

1.  That  thb  commission  supnit  spkcipic  pindinos  and  ^ 

flt^OMNCNOATlONS  TO   THC   CONaRKSS   AND   TO   THE  PRCSIDGNTi 

\ 

*'    "'f^MAjK  APPflOPIIIATl  FSDKRAL  AGSNCIKS  NANlDiIN   TH«  CONSULTA^*^, 
TldfN>Br  CALLSD  •KPOMK  THC  COMMISSION   TOl|KSPOND   TO  .THG 
ISSUir^ANO  DATA  PHaftlNTIO  DUMINO   THC   CormrLTAT  I  ON  i 


That  no«ik  inospth  stuoi^  on  thc  pftiORiTiss* 

AND  PROSLKMS   SK  PUMSUKO   SY  A^HIS 


issues, 

COMMiaSIONi 

That  ths  Prksioint  appoint  an  Asian^r  Pacipic  American 

COMMISSIONKR   TO  THIV  COMJJ^SlONi    AND  V 


That  this  PiTiTji)ircBk  susmittso  into  thi  nkcords  op  the 

PROC1101Na|J#r^THlS  IJONSULTATION   AND  PRINTED  AS  PART 
OP  :iM-^tf^RT    OP   THIS  CONSULTATION, 


flWQANtyAT^nM^AFFlLlkTiaN 


d^i<.t<^  

Jjri^  Jtf^    . 


^ 
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A  PET  111 ON  7 


TO  TMI 

U.S.  CoHMissioN  OH  Civil  Rights 


Ma.    Tl«   UNDKNtiaNIO   PANTICIPANTM^ IN   THt   U.    S.  COHMl^SlON 

ON  Civil  Rights  Consuctation  on  Ati/m\AHO  pa««pic  Amcrican^. 

RKOUtST    THAT    Tr4«    POLLOHlNG   RCCOMMC||H>  A  T  10N$   BB    I HPL  t^MHN  t  CO  f 

1.  That  tha  commission  su»m i T,.^ac i r i c  r icings  anp 

RBCOMMCNOATIONS   TO   THC   CONaRISS^NO   TO  PR^SIPKNT^ 

2.  That  APPfioFfi  i  ati  FaoifiAL  aobnc/is  nah|io  in  the  Consul  Na- 
tion M  CALLSP  MPOfia  THC  COMNfSSIOjH  TO  RfSPONO  TO  TMt 
ISSUtS  AND   DATA   FfHSaNTID  DtMlNO   TM  COHSULTAT  ION  i 


UNO  TH|  COHSULTAT ; 
THI^^fllOUIITIIIS,  \\ 


That  moac  inoifth  stuoiis  on  tht  piiiouiitiiis,  jissuks* 

AND  FflOSLaMS  FURSUSD  THIS   COMMlSSlQNi  / 

That  th«  Prrsidcnt  appoint  an  Asian  or  Pacipic  Ankr^ican 
commissxoncr  to  this  c0mnis»10n|  ano 

Th/It  This  pctition  u  su^mittio  into  thc  ricoros  op  ths 

PRDCCCDIN^S  op   THIS   CONSULTATION   ANO  PRINTCD   AS  PART 
0P'TH«  RMPORT   op    this   CONSUi-TATlON,  _ 


lie 


-lUJv^  Vc^uAdh  ^^^^^  ^UsSt 
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Exhibit  No,  /5 

June  19.  1979 


Mr.  Wilson  C.  Riles,  Superintendent 
,  of  Public  Instructions 
OefJ)artJnent  of  Education 
721  Capitol  M^l  ^ 
Sacramento,  Cal1fom1|i  95814 

0€ar  Mr.  Riles; 

.  In  a  recent  consultation  on  Civil  Rights  Issues  of  Asian  andfPaclfIc  Ameri- 
cans:   Myths  and  Rg»11t1es>  sponsored  by  the  U.S.  Conmlsslon  on  Civil  . 
Rights,  Dr.  Ling  Chi  Wang,  Professor  of  Asian  American  Studies,  University 
of  California  at  Berkel^  referred  ^o  a  ruling  by  the  California  State 
Office  otyklucatlon  to  terminate  Stat^  funds  for  the  Chinese  and  Japanese 
blllngudllipi  mult1cultural>educa,t1on  programs  In  the  public  schools  of 
San  Francisco  (see  attached  trans|[:r1pt  pages  3^^-331).    He  stated  for 
the  record  that  the  reason  to  t({rm1nkte  State  funds  was  because  the  AFDC 
count  among  Asim  students  was  not  high  enough  to  justify  the  continuation 
of  those  programs  which.  M  Indicated,  have  been  very  successful. 

in  our  effort  t6  complete  the  proceedings,  of  the  transcr1pt,-of  the  consul- 
/atlon  relative  to  the  subject  matter,  I  am  requesting  a  statement  for  the 
recordj^lth  respect;  to  Dr.  i»ng*s  testimony.  Including  a  copy  of  the  de- 
cision to  terminate  State  junds  for  those  programs,  and  the  criteria  used 
.to  support  that  decision. 

If  you  wish  to  contact  a  staff  person  concerning  this  request,  please  call 
Mr.  He>b*rt  Wheel  ess  on  202/^4-6345. 
<  » 

ThMik  you  for  your  cooperation.  *  .  ♦ 

Sincerely,    -  —  ^ 


FREDERICK  B,  R0U7H  y 
Director,  Special  Projects  Division  ^ 
^Office  of  National  Mvll  Rights  Issues 


Enclosure 

cc;   Mr.  Robert  F.  ^iUfVr^ 
^  Superlntent  of  public  Instructions 
135  Van  Ness  Avenue,  Rm.  209" 
San  Francisco,  California  74102 


0- 


June  15.  1979 


Mr*  Stuart  Hon5e 
Executive  Officer 

California  Housing  Finance  Agency  . 
301  Capitol  Mall 
Suite  303 

Sacramento.  California    95814  \  -  ^ 

Dear  Mr.  Itonse: 

In  a  rec^t  consultation  on  Civil  Rights  Issues  of  Asian  and  Pacific  An>er1-%r  ^ 
cans:    f-^yths  and  Realities,  sponsored  by  the  U,S,  Commission  on  ClTTl 
Rights^  references  were  made  by  several  af  the  participants  to  the  avail- 
ability of  and  provision  for  additional  low-1ncon)e,  multiple  unit  hogsing 
In  •the  Innercltles  of  the  State  of  California,  particularly  with  reference 
to  A^an  and  Pacific  Anierlcans  n-esldlng  In  the  Innerclty  of  San  Francisco 
and  Los  Angeles  (see  attached  transcript  pages  466-473). 

In  our  effort^to  complete  the  proceedings  of  ^{ve  consultatiog  relative  (to  . 
the  subject  natter,  1  am  requesting  for  the  record  a  copy  of  the  current 
State  plan  with  respect  to  low-Income  housing  that  will  be  provided  in 
Inncerclty  areas  of  the  State,  partlcularlyx In  those  areas  that  are  heavily 
populated  by  Asian  and  ^Pacific  Americans,  and  a  statement  relative  to  the 
degree  In  which  the  plan  has  been  Implemented. 

If  you  wish  to  contact  a  staff  person  concerning  this  request,  please  call 
Mr.  Herbert  Wheeless  on  202/254-6345. 

Thank  you  for  you  cooperation*-       .    ^  ^ 

Sincerely,  ^ 


FREDERICK  B.  ROUTH 

Director,  Sppclal  Projects  Division 

Office  of  National  Civil  Rights  Issues 


Enclosure  . 

FBR:bh/6-15-79 
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June  18,  1979  " 

MPirlloland  E.  Camfleld,  Jr. 
Director 
Area  Office 

Department  Of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
2500  Ullshire  Boulevard 
Los  Angeles »  California  90057 

Dear  Mr.  Camfleld: 

In  a  recent  consultation  on  Civil  Rights  Issues  of  Asian  dnd  ^^^^^l^^^^^^"!" 
cans:    ^tyths  and  Real  1  ties >  sponsored  by  the  U,S,  Connmisslon  on  Civil  Right 
references \were  made  by  several  of  the  participants  ta  the  av^llabl 1 Ity 
of  and  provision  for  additional  low-Income,  muVtlple  unit  housing  In  the 
Innercltles  of  the  State  of  Call^omt^,  particularly  with  reference  to  Asian 
and  Pacl/iP  Americans  residing  In  theMnnerclty  of  San  Francisco  and  Los 
Angeles  (see  attached  transcript  pages  466-473), 

In  our  effort  to  complete  the  transcript  of  the  proceedings  of  the  consul- 
tatlop  relative  to  the  subject/ matter,  I  am  requesting  for  the  record  a 
copy  of  the  current  Afflrmatlvfe  Fair  Marketing  Plan  for  the  State  of 
California  with  respect  to  Section  8  housing  assistance  programs  In  the^  . 
Innercltles  of  the  State*  particularly  In  those  areas  that  are  heav  1 1/ ^^opu- 
lated  by  Asian  and  Pacific  Americans  such  as  San  Francisco  and  Los  A^geleis, 
and  a  compliance  statement  relative  to  the  degree  In  which  the  plan'  has 
been  Implemented. 

If  you  wish  to  contact  a  staff  person  concerning  this  request,  please  call 
Mr.  HerbclVt  Wheel  ess  on  202/25^4-6345, 

Thi^nk  you  for  your  cooperation.  ^ 
Sincerely. 


FREDERICK  B.  ROUTH 

Director*  Special  Projects  Division 

Office  of  National  Civil  Rlgh^  Issues 

EnclofturV  - 
HHW7FBR:bh/6- 18-79 


June  18,  1979  '  '     N  ,  \ 


Hr,  James  H,  Price  / 
Dlrectof  V 
Area  Office 

0«f>»iUn»nt  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 

1  Embarcadero  Center 

San  Francisco,  California  94111 

Dear  Mr.  Price: 

In  a  recent  consultation  on  Civil  Rights  Issues  of  Asian  and  P^c^f^c  Ainerl- 
cans:    Myths  and  Realities,  sponsored  by  the  U,S.  Comnilsslon  on  Civil  Rights, 
references  were  made  by  several  of  the  participants  to  the  availability  of 
and  provision  for  additional  low-Income,  multiple  unit  housing  In  the 
Innercities  of  the  State  of  California,  particularly  with  reference  to  Asian 
and  Pacific  Americans  residing  In  the  ^nnercl^v  of  San  Francisco  and  Los 
Angeles  (see  attached  transcrlpt-pagcs  468-473).  ^ 

In  our  effort  to  complete  the  transcript. of  the  proceodings  of  the  Consul- 
tation relative  to  the  subject  matter,  1  am  requesting  for  the  regord  a 
copy  of  the  current  Affirmative  Fair  Marketing  Plan  for  the  State  of 
California  with  respect  to  Section  8  fiousing  assistance  programs  In.  the 
Innercltles  ot  the  State,  particularly  In  those  areas  that  are  heavily  popu- 
lated by  Asian  and  Pacific  Americans  suth  as  San  Francisco  and  Los- Angeles,  ' 
and  a  compliance  statement  relative  to  tlie  degree  In  which  the  plan  has 
been  Implemented. 

If  yoiV^wUh  to  contact  a  staff  person  concerning  this  request,  please  ca^l 
Mr.  Herbert  Wheeless  on  202/25^-6345,, 

Thank  you  for  your  cooperation! 

Sincerely^  ^ 

i 

FREDERICK  B.  ROUTH       /  \  ^ 

Director,  Special  Projects  Division 
Office  of  National  Civil  Rights  Issues 

Enclosure 

HHH/FBWbh/6- 18-79 
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July  2.  1979 


Mr.  tloyd  L.  Unajjat 
Director  of  Labor 
Government  of  Guan^ 
Agana.  QuW!  96910 

Dear  Mr.  lAnagat: 

In  a  recent  consultation  on  Civil  Rights  Issues  of  Asian  and  Pacific  Ameri- 
cans; Myths  and  Realities^  sponsored  by  theTTrToninTssTon  on  Civil 
Rights ,  Y^fefences  were  made  by  several  of  the  participants  to  the  differen- 
tial pay  scales  which  exist  in  Guam  between  on*^tiland  and  off-island  hires 
in  both  goveF^nt  and  private  industry. 

In  an  effort  to  provide  for  the  record  a  historical  perspective  with  respect 
to  the  subject  matter,  lafn  requesting  an  official  statement  on  the  origin 
end  ^ture  pf  the  "differential  pay  scales,  including  a  breakdown  of  tlj/e 
wage/salary  differentials  by  occupation;  an  explanation  of  how -the  wage/ 
salary  standards  are  set;  who  enforces  them;  and  the  extent  to  which  the 
wage/salary  differentials  resulted  from  policy  cons^lderatlons  by  the 
Federal  government.      '  ^  ^ 

If  you  wish  to  contact  a  staff  person  concerning  this  request,  please  call 
Mr.  Herbert  Wheeless  on  (202)  254-6345. 

^^nk  you  for  your"^ooperat1on.  ^ 

Sincerely,  ,  - 


FREDERICK  B.  ROUTH 
Director,  Special  Projects 
National  Civif  Rights  Issues 
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July  ?.  1979 


Mr.  J.L.  firey 
Dl rector 

Department  of  Manpower  Resources  ^ 
Government  of  American  Samoa 
Pago  Paqo,  Tutulla 
American  Sanwa,  96799 

Dear  Mr.  Grey: 

In  a  recent  consultation  on  Civil  Rights  Issues  of  Asian  and  Pacific  Ameri- 
<?an^ : ,  Myths  and  Real  1  ti es ,  sponsored  by  the  U.S.  ConrofssTon  on  1^ vTnngKts , 
references  were  madiTBy  several  of  the  participants  to  the  differential 
pay  scales  which  eKtSTt  In  American  Samoa  between  on-island  and  off-island 
hires  in  (wth  government  and  private  Industry. 

In  an  effort  to  provide  for  the  record  a  historloal  perspective  with  respect 
to  the  subiect  matter,  I  am  requesting  an  official  statement  on  the  origin 
and  natur^M^  the  differential  pay  scales,  including  a  breakdown  of  the 
wagp/sold^  .di  ffererUHls^  by  pccupation;  an  oAplanation  of  how  the  wage/ 
salary  staftrfards  are  5et;  who  enforces  them;  and  the  extent  to  which  the 
wage/salary  differentials,  resulted  from* policy  considerations  by  the 
Federal  govornrfient.,  ^ 

If  you  wish  to  contact  a  staff  person  concerning  this  request,  please  call 
Mr.  Herbert  wheeless  on  (202)  254-6345. 

Thank  you  for  your  cooperation. 

i 

Sincerely,  / 
\  i/       ^v..  ' 

J  : 

FREDERICK  B,  ROIITH 

Director,  Special  Projects  ,  '  ^  # 

National  Civil  Rights  Issues 
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dificriiiiiiialtoii 

a^istfincc  lo  minorities  and  filing 

complaints  of  426 
a-Viistancc  to  minorities  "i  filing 

complaints  of    565»  566 
examples  of   36,  399,  412,  426, 

^74,  505,  563 
"foreign  tk)nr'  status  as  basis  for 
477 

legal  methotls  to  combat  410 
non|>crccption  by  Asian  Aniencans 

3^8,  503,  504 
number  of  complaints  filed  in 

Cmlifornia    425,  564 
proposed  study  of  complaint 

investigations   423,  558,  559 
reasons  for    396»  426,  564,  565 
recommendations  fot  elimination 
^      of  392,  399,  444,  505, 
514,  515 
suggcst^Nnvestlgation  of  423 
theoreticml  model  for  analyzing 
471 

-educational  credentials,  undervalued 

status  of  481»-482 
■  employment  profi^  for  minority 
groups,  need  to  develop  478 
employment  rate,  Vietnamese  189 
English  cx)mmunication  skills 

♦need  for    260,  261,  399 
need  to  assess  importance  of  506 
foreign -Sweated  411 
foreign-educated  professionals  ' 
licensing  problem    161,  169,  193, 
216,  ai7,  218.  262,  411, 
'  539 


|>os8iWe  exploitalion  of  475 
undervalued  status  of  474 
governineni  contract  awards  to 
niinorittes,  Asian  American 
cJiclnsion  669 
ifictMnc  difycientirtis 

tKUyo<Mi  Tacific  Islands  and 

mainland  U  S  338 
ellmiciiy  distribution    391,  395, 

440,  462,  502,  509 
ethnicity  dislributiM*    439,  509 
upward  bias  of,  re«|t)n5  for  466, 
502 

income  differentials  complaints  324^ 
income  levels    55,  84,  188,  274 
income  391 

incre«sc<l  public  awareness  of  Asian 

Americans'  needs    325  \ 
lack  of  education  and  skills,  profcrfeni 
265 

loss  of  identity  following  career 

advancement  477 
niytlis  concerning  506 
niytlis  concerning  Asian  Americans 
^bases  and  developnYtnt  of  402 
efTcct  on  job  oppdttunities  506 
overview    434,  506 
refutation    4lf  408 
occupational  differentials 

analysis  of    398  ^ 
elhnicity  distribution    324,  389, 
390,  391,  434,  435,  437, 
438,  439,  500»  501,  502 
ethnicity  distribution  differentials 
437 

OCR  minority  employment  statistics 

405,  422,  521,  558 
parole  status  of  refugees,  effect  on 
parole  status  175 
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pjin>lc  stHfiis  of  rrfiigrrs,  pfTcci  on 
j<>h  op|H)riiinitics    176,  181, 
206.  235 

pnn>lcs  siaius  of  rrfiigrrs,  ciXccx  oi\ 
)ob  op|H>i1iMutirs  235 

pu>fcssional  rrlKcnsing  ictjimcincfit 
263 

refugees  exclusion  from  aerospiur 

nuhiMry    170,  218 
research  conecining 

nnalylicnl  techniques  485 

ciitic^suis  of  469 

(lata  base.  dWTicuUy  of  generatmg 

395.  473,  483,  ^89 
data  sources    483,  484,  485 
^^nguuduial  Jala,  need  for  484 
misuse  of  statistics  in    395,  469, 
470 

sensitivity  traming  for  noiv Asians,- 

reconimeiidalions    1 87 
small*  ethnic  businesses 

as  form  of  underemployment  and 
^        cheap  lalK)r    4(X),  501,  510 
^  511 
as  indicative  of  socict^noniic 

problems  508 
as  indicative  of  socioeconomic 
problems    392,  442,  508, 
514 

♦ugh  number  of,  rbasons    40  L 
512,  513  V  J 

underemployment  and  unemployment 
16.  36  ,  264 
China    188,  274 
low  rate  as  misleading  503 
problem  of    17  v 
Vietnamese  189 
underemployment  and  tincmploymcnt 

proj^lem  of    263  ^ 
youth  groups,  unemployment 
problem  of  482 
Employment  issues  (See  also  ^ 
Affirmative  Action)  518 
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Tmployment  issues  {Srr  also  ^ 

CTomprcliensivc  Flniployment  and"" 
^  Iraiiung  Act)  560 
!-mployinent  issues  (.SVe  uho  l  ijiirti 

F'mph^ynienl  ()p|H>itiiiiity 

C'oiiimivsion)  555 
!'mf>loyment  issues  {Stc  aho  I  egal 

issues 

I'oreigii  educ4ited  professionall 

quest lonable  contract  ternil  540 
r.m|H)iiuni  C'apwell  Co  ?  v.  51?(U(, 
Hqnal  Rmployment  Op|>ortunity  ^ 
Commission  (LI-XX.') 
jurisdiction,  extension  of   419,  554 
minority  employment  statistics  '^)5, 

422,  521.  558  ' 
overview    432  \ 
perceived  shorlconiiiigs  in 

investigating  complaints  421, 
55T  V 
IHTsitivc  |ttif>lic  relations,  measures  to  . 

ensure    419,  554 
|H)werlessiiess  of    538  , 
refiisjil  to  assist  m  prost'ciition  of 
suit  in  Califoniia   421,  555 
reorganization  to  facilitAte  processing 
charges    418,  432,  552,  553 
Fqual  Pay  Act  554 
Hthnie  businesses 

.V*r  Eunploynieiit  issues 
llvaliiation  and  nissrmination.  OfTice 
of  30 

Hxeciifive  Order  11935  236 
Executive  Order  9066  43 


Federal  Procurement  Policy,  Office  of 
43,  324 

Federation  of  Guamaniaii  Asscviations 

>.of  America    323,  328 
Fiji  360 

Filipino  Americans 

See  Philippines;  Pilij^no  Americans 
Franks  v.  536 

Freund.  Paul  A.,  Harv^  Law  Schi>ol 
529 

Fiyii,  SharOn  681 


Q. 

Garment  industry 

See  Women's  issues 
Gentlemen's  Agreement 
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Immigration  lawfl  aiul  |>olicicji 
Graham  v   Richardson  785 
Otaiii 

US  one  of  MnriAnii  hliinds  3W, 
342 

an  p*rl  of  Micioncsia    308,  342, 
36() 

"bill  of  righU  in  316 

cilircnship  status    3  1 5 

co«t  of  hving  difference  between 

island  and  mainland  340 
diseases  in    326k  349 
government  of    309,  343 
Ouamanians  in  Califonna,  number  of 
323 

mimigration  to,  effects  of    312,  347 
immigration  to  U.S.  mainland  319 
mainland  communities,  population  of 

.185,  252  '  ^ 

|)opulation  ^  ^ 

^increafic  in    310,  344  ^ 

median  age  of    310,  344 
salary  dlffcrenecs  between  island  aiid 
mainland    339,  340,  341 
Oi^am  Club  of  L^ng  Bench,  California 

•     323    '  ^ 
Guam  Territorial  Society,  Washington, 
D  O  '323,  328 


H 


Hafa  Adai  Club  of  Fairfield, 

California    323  ^ 
Handlin,  Oscar,  author  195 
Hawaii  .  v  ' 

^  acculturation  ||^rograms  for 
immigrants  478* 
as  part  of  Polynesia  360 
census  categories 
as  alterations  of  ethnic  groups 

membership   317  ^ 
^^^cffects  on  Federal  programs  '317 
^  ethnic  distribution  of  population . 

684,  757,  758,^  ^ 
immigrants  to,  attitudes  toward  318 
Native  Hawaiians, , number    310,  ' 

•344  V 
'  providers  and  recipients  of  social 
services,  ethnicity 'flistribution 

685,  686,  760^761,^63.  765 
statehood  decision    315'  i 

Hayaicawa.  S,L,  Senator  384 


Health  and  social  services  {Set^'alw 
Mental  health  serv^ce5,  Woinctrs 
issues) 

afTiliatioiis  with  uiiivrMitirs. 

suggested  ternniiation  of  682 
•  assossnMwt  of    692,  777,  778,  780, 
■  781 

bureaucratic  regulations  as  694 
bureaucratic  regulations  as  hindering 

effectiveness  780 
Chinese  Cultural  Center  acti^tits 
690,  691,  770,  771,  772, 
773,  774,  775,  776 
cultural  and  linguistic  barriem  19, 

326,  328,  349,  350,  351 
ilelivery  and  relevance,  improvement 
recommendations 
bilingual  and  biculti^l  programs 

328,  351 
biliogual  and  bicullural  staff  20 
itelivery  and  relevance,  iniprovetneiit 
suggestions 
recruitment  and  training  programs 
21 

diseases  unique  to  Pacific  Islanders 

326,  327,  349 
elderly  persons 
programs  fo^  68^2 
services,  need  for    787  ^ 
factors  affecting  *availability  to  AsiaiK^ 
A^iericans 
immigrant  status    1 1 
summary   778  / 
5^yeat/rcsidency  req^ut^imnt  779 
f\inding  allocations 
census  data  as  basis  for  693, 

779  ^ 
difficulty  in  obtaining    693;  783 
public  hearings  for  in  English, 

problem    693,  779  ^ 
recommendations  683 
updated  lata  base  for  785 
Hawaii  \ 
ethnicity  distribution  of  providers 
and  recipients  of  services 

685,  686,  760,  761,  763. 
,^765 

ities  in  "provider"'  status,  % 
Suggestions  for  increasing  «  « 

686,  166.  76.7,  768,  769 
impro^^^ment  recommeiAations 

assessment  of  needs    66/,  709 
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bilitigiml  Aiid  bicultiirni  ^(iifT  711, 

712,  713 
bilingual  public  hearing  785 
ilcvclopnicnt  of  Asian  Anicriciin 
oncntcd  cihicKtionsI  nintcrials 
20,  714 
iniiiiigraiit  »crviccK  783 
involvement  of  Asian  AniericaiM 
in  plaiiiung 
^      recruitment  TJ 

recruitment  ahd  training  pr^gmnis 

713.  7t 
summary  \0i 

unifird  hmlth  and  s<x'ial  services 

council  786 
5  year  residency  requirement, 
elimination  of   785  ' 
improvement  suggestions 

bilinguirt  and  bicultural  staff  683 
increased  use  following 

iihpleinentation  of  bilingual  nnd 
bicultural  programs  19 
Kimochi.  inc.,  fcscmrch  project  on 

eldejrly  681- 
legislation  concerning    708  ^ 
*  legitimacy^of  community 

organization,  proof  requirement 
of   nX  784 
licensing  rciitricttons  on  foreign- 
educated  professionaK' 
effect  on  health  programs  161 
recommendations  for  modification 
of  162 
monitoring  compliance  with  ^ 

nondiscHhiination  statutes  667, 
.  668,  684,  710.  711 
preventive  health  measures,  absence 
in  Pacific  Islanders* 
'  special  problems  of  ir 
State  responsibilities 
underutilization  of, 
for  18 

HeaAh,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
Departme«)^  of  (^EW)  w 
Division  of  Asian  American  Affairs 

26,  77,  30,  571 
refugee  programs 
guideline^  lor 
jurisctiction    169,  216 
phaiedown  of   168,  215 
Health  manpower 
medical  students,  number  of   687  " 

^  .  85 


minority  groups  representation  in 
688 

Health  maii|>ower,  '  bilingual  health 

providers,  nerd  for  689 
llenlth  Professioos  Fdncation 

Assistance  Act  of  1976  708 
Health  Revenue  ShainiE  and  Health 

Services  Act  of  1975  708 
Henry  Chan  et  al.  v.  526 
Higher  Ethicatipn  Act  of  l<S^65  384, 

385 

f^irabayashi  v.  United  States  '6,  38 

;haoka,  Leslie,  JACL  member  783 
ispanic  'persons 

ethnic  stereotyping    ^IK,  551 
Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
Department  of  (HUD) 
Ser  Housing  issues  *  \ 

Housing  issues  ' 
Chinatown,  New  York  City 
Federal  Junds  distribution  for 
►  573,  623 

/       housing  ^leficiencics    571,  572, 
622^  623 
Chinatown,  San  Francisco 
community  development  block 
"*      grant  program  activities  599 
housing  deficiencies    17,  584,  . 

629  ^ 
land  costs  as  prohibiting  new 
housing  consTtttttli^  584, 
629 

community  housing  otganizations 
problems  of   569,  618,  619,  620 
suggestions  to  assist  work  of 
570,  581,  621 
complaints  ^from  Asian  Americans, 
assessmoit  of   61 1* 
/    dcconcerttration  policy  as  leading  to 
desegregation    588,  596,  639  ^ 
discnmination  in  SMburbs,  assesamci 
583 

economic  development  programs  for 

cities  583 
families  requiring  assistance,  number 

of  607 
HUD  programs 
administration  of  610 
Asian  American  participation  in 

*^98,.i599 
delivery  capaciity  and  mechanisms 
607,  608 
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(liscriininption  in  adniinislration  of 
590 

evaluation  of  602,  606,  607,^ 
609 

Fcilcral  Oovcrniiiciit  * 

rcs|>oii!iibiliticfl    611,  612 

iii«iicqu«tc  level  of    578,  579, 
580  ' 

local  government  rcuponsibililieft 
611 

1980  budget,  qiio<»^  ^<^«<urcft  of 
600,  601 
International  District.  Seattle 
dmi ruction  of  community  by 

rnievrlopincnt  activities  636 
housing  dcHcicncieQ  636 
private  hotel  clonings  636 
rev i tali zati<)n  activities    637,  638 
strnggles  to  maintain  community 
idevtity   596,  634,  635 
Kansas  City,  refugee  resettlement 
problems    603,^604,  605,  655, 
656 

Korean  community,  Chicago, 

housing .  problems    590,  59  V,  ^ 
592,  593,  594,  642,  643,  644,'^ 
•645 
Los  Angeles 

Asian  community,  growth/and 
problems  of   568,  569,  615, 
616  % 
status  of  housing  in  central  city 
567,  568,  613,  ;^14,  615 
national  hpusing  pOlicy^' 
failures  of  603,  6Q6,  655 
laws  regarding    602,  653,  654 
overview  17 

Pacific  Asian  Consortium  in 
Employment  (PACE) 
background    614,  617 
Koufing  pftgrams  6)T^ 
Pilipino  conitnimity,  San  Francisco 
elimination  of  /x>mmunity  support 
networks  oy  redevelopment 
activities   ?75,  '626,  627 
hou^ng  (|eficieitoics    575,  625  ^ 
in(X)me  levels    575,  626 
pnytical  description    5^74,  ^625 
rc^mmendatk^ns  for  low-income 
housing  t^rograms 
re«vali(ation  of  HUD^  regulations 
and  stMidards  standards  640 


rccommenJationii  for  mcxlificalim)  of. 
low-hic<ime  housing  t;jx)grams 
Albany  Pirk  immunity  plan 

•  594,  645.  646,  647 
Albany  Park  community  plan 

development  plan  594 
basic  guidelines  set  by  Feileral 

Government  595 
capacity  building    585,  630 
community-orient^  development 

573,  576,  577.  627 
coordination  with  community 

support  programs    587,  628, 
<33 

cxteysion  of  section  202  mortgage 

Imits   586,  632 
fundi AjK  f'Or  seismic  reinforcement 

costs  632 
ipcrea^  and  redistribut^n  of 

government  Ainding  *5B5, 

5S8,  589,  628,  631 
muliifaniily  dwellings  624 
reevalualion  of  HUD  regulations 

and  aUndards    586,  589, 

590,^31,  641 
residential  hotel  programs  58^, 

628,  632 
summary    1 8 

technical  assistance  to  community 
organization^  600 
south  Bronx,  problems  of   573,  609 
HUD  (Housing  and  Urban 

Development,  Department  oO 
Srt  Housing  issues 
Humphrey -Haw kij^  bill  562 
V  .. 

I 

Illegal  aliens 

Set  Migrants,  illegal 
Immigrant,  definition  of    178,  238 
Immigrants  ^. 
Set  A^an  and  Pacific  Americ^lU;  ^ 
specific  ethnic  groups  , 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Act  of 

1965    197,  210,  273,  286,  453 
Immigrattop  and  Naturalization  Service 
(INS) 

activities,  overview    192,  193 
advisory  cominittees,  role  of  207, 

208  < 
backlog  problem*  j93  * 
enforcement  agents,  number  of  179 


fraudulent  initnigration  claims  ^205 
language  requirements    2Q4  ^ 
Immigration  laws  and  policies 

as  imiKHiiiig  establishment  of  family 

units    107,  134  ' 
aMcnsnieiit  of  208 
card  number  94,  problem  of 
surrendering    205,  206 
character  witness  requirement, 

proposed  elimination  of  194 
Cuban  refugees,  adm^l^ion  of  167. 

'213,  300     f  > 
discrimination  aga^inst  Asiitmi 

Htt^mpts  tfisljctify    12.  <  197,  199,' 
210,  211^267 
/    barred  zone  area.  1^17  ,196,  285 
(      Chinese  exclusion    196,  271, 
'  ?  -      284,  285,  298,  29^,  300, 
;  301 

citizenship,  denial  of    197,  285, 
286 

current  American  attitudos  197, 

286  ^ 
disregard  for  cultural  tqiditions 

304  f 
l^irassmcnt  by  immigration .  agents 

12 

historical  analysis    II,  40,  41,  ^ 
42,  195,  196,  197,  210, 
271.  272,  283,  284.  285. 
286.  289.  394.  459,  461 

inconsistencies  in  laws  regarding 
welfare  eligibility    1 1 

Indochinese  refbgees  287 
^  interrogation  methods  ^01.  305 

Japanese  exclusion    196,  272, 
285 

Korean  exclusion  272 

lack  of  information  and  referral 

services  for  immigrants    1 1 
overview   200.  292,  307 
Filipino  exclusion   272,  286.  294, 

295.  296.  297.  298 
rccommencled  solutions  for  202, 

203,  268,  290,  305,  306 
Simoan  exclusion    301,  302  ^ 
secondary  evidence  and  int^iew 

requirements  202 
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war.  elTcct  of  290 
English  literacy  requirement    303.  / 
304 

foreign  inilicy  cfTec(  on    197,  287. 
288 

Ounmninniis  and  Samoann.  status  of 
208 

Pacific  Islanders'  exemption  from 

273.  323 
parole  status 
as  preventing  refugees  from 

''  petitioning  for  relatives  166. 
213     ^  f 
citiceiiship  ^igibility  conditions 
'      '    166.  J13 
neg)B(ivc  efffcct^^n  employment 
175  1 

negative  cfrpcts  on  employment 
0|5fK>rtilfiitica    176.  1^1,  206, 
235 

recommended  termination  of 
177,  182,  236,  237,  280 
recommendations  concerning 
culturally  relevant  educational 

materials  280 
culturally  relevant  screening 

devices  280 
immigrant  referral  center  189. 

191,  276 
long-range  program  funding  190, 
.278 

monitoring  of  funds  distribution 
279 

inonitoring  of  relevant  legislation 

190,  278 
special  jscrvice  centers    189,  277 
^  refugees,  admittance  provisions 
conditional  entrants    174,  182, 
234 

parole  authority    175,  234,  649 
recommendation  to  expedite 

naturalization  process  190, 

28h 

supplementaKsecurity  income  (SSI) 
recipients 
exclusion  of  2^3 
interrogration  of  seen  as 
^       di^rimination  .200,  201,  294 
reentry  regulations  '  203,  204 
Immigration^  laws  and  policies 
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'  discnininaiton  Againut  Asmiiti 

current  American  attttuch^i  289 
Income  difTcrentialii 

See  Empltiynicnl  iuucfl 
India 
tmmigrantti  from 

educational  levels  of  187 
number    185.  4% 
India,  inimigranlii  from 

number  232 
Indochina  Migration  and -Refugee 

^  Auislance  Act    13,  630 
Indochina  Refuser  Children  Assistance 

Act  630 
IndiKhmese  refugees,  re^ttlement  of 
agencies  responsiMe  for  648 
citizenship,  recommendation  for 
expeditious  granting  of  190, 
281 

coordinated  policy  regarding,  need 
for  12,  164,  163,  167,  168, 
215,  216.  220,  22! 

discriminatory  statement  >egarding 

393 

dispersal  throughout  U.S.  as 

bittdering  attistance  to  173 
economijlc  n^lf-suffkiency,  approaches 

for  developing    13,  170,  218 
employment  [yofile  of,  need  to 

develop  ^'477  s. 
employment  rate    18K  476 
ethnic  group  classiHcations  171 
exclusion  f^om  acrospade  industry^ 

170.  lUf  ^ 
family  reu^iucation 

difficulties^  encountercil    163^  166, 
^212 
importjtnce  of  211 
State  Department  directives  166, 
213  '  , 

income  levels    1^9  m 
infill  tocializntion  process, 

unforeseen  problems  in  224. 
223  * 
Kansas  City  resettlemei]||^' 
overcrowded  housing  conditions 
633 

patterns  and  problems  603>  604, 

650,  611,  656,  637 
racial  letisions  with  black 

commuftty   604,  605,  652 


State  discontinuation  of  Federal 
assistance  for    653  ' 
mental  health  needs  174 
iiiciital  health  programs 
SHsessnient  approach  222 
coniniuiuty  sup|Hirt  systems, 

requirements  of  227 
cultural  differences  as  ob*ilacle?»  of 

171  ,        /     -  . 

defictenctcs  of  172 
Federal  Vcs|K)ii5ibnilics  229,(230, 
231 

HEW  programs,  objectives  and 

weaknesses    17i,  173  % 
H|2W  J^^anis.  objectives  Lid 

wtXn^soa  of   226,  22A 
local  programs,  suggestions  (o\ 
174,  228,  231  \ 
number  of   222'  \ 
Stat^  f\iiiding.  guidelines  for  229, 
'  231 

training  of  liidcKhincse         ^  -  ^ 
paraprofessionals    227  / 
•need  to  cxpedH^  214 
number  in  U.S.    170.  185,  210,  ' 

252,  273,  274,  648 
parole  program  _  649 
^  parolee  status,  recommended 
f     removal  of  280 
prejudice  regarding,  i^ed  to 

eliminate    2^  1  - 
relicensing  of  professionals  l29^S^ 

216,  217,  218 
second  wave  of  reAigees,  special 

services  for   219,  220 
settlement  in  California,  preference 

for    167,  215 
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